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THE INTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Teeasuby Department, 
Bureau of Statistics, December 1, 1879. 

SiE: I have the honor to submit to you the following report on the 
internal commerce of the United States, prepared under the provisions 
of the act of March 3, 1875. 

The various commercial movements of the country differ widely, both 
with respect to the commodities transpoj ted, and to the circumstances 
surrounding them. The commercial interests of the great trade- centers 
also differ in many respects. Interests, which in one city are paramount 
and controlling, are frequently found to be secondary and of small influ- 
ence in another city of equal or even greater commercial importance. 
Any comparative statement or aggregation of statistics prepared with- 
out regard to these important considerations would, of course, have 
tended to obscure rather than to advance a knowledge of our internal 
commerce. It was therefore clearly seen that the subject could be prop- 
erly presented only by means of carefully-prepared statements, accom- 
panied by illustrative statistics and other facts somewhat in detail. 

It was' essential also, in considering the various trade and transpor- 
tation interests, that they should be regarded not merely as local ques- 
tions, but in their relations to the general commerce of the country, both 
internal and foreign. Evidently, therefore, any intelligent presentation 
of this great and complex subject necessaiily involved a large amount 
of work in the nature of an investigation. The present and a former 
rei>ort on internal commerce are largely the result of my personal efforts 
in this direction. 

It was impossible to determine, in advance, the length of time which 
would be required for the accomplishment of an unorganized work like 
this, the scoiie and limits of which had to be determined as it progressed. 
This fact and the preceding remarks, furnish my explanation of the ap- 
parent delay in the i)reparation of this report. 

During the progress of the investigations which have been made, a 
large amount of data has been collected for the next report on the in- 
ternal commerce of the country. 

Methods of procuring and presenting data having now been determined 
upon, it is intended that future reports shall appear soon after the close 
of each fiscal year. 

In the preparation of the present report, statistics of production are 
given in cases where they have an important bearing upon commerce. 

1 COM 



2 INTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The statistical information at my command in regard to foreign com- 
merce has been of great advantage in the preparation of this report. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., 
Hon. John Sherman, Chief of Bureau. 

Secretary of the Treasury, 



1.— INTRODUCTION. 

It has been the principal object in the prejjaration of this report, to 
present a description of the more important movements of the internal 
commerce of the United States, and to explain some of the principal con • 
ditions controlling and governing those movements. 

As railroads have become the principal highways of the internal com- 
merce of the country, it has been deemed proper to enter somewhat at 
length upon the consideration of their relations to the interests of trade. 

The growth of the traffic on railroads is indicated by the fact that the 
total freight movement of thre« of the most important trunk lines con- 
necting the West with the seaboard, increased from 10,898,989 tons in 
1868, to 25,272,755 tons in 1878. 

The rapidly-growing importance of railroads as highways of commerce 
has been due mainly to improvements securing increased safety and 
greater speed and regularity of movement, to arrangement-s entered into 
for direct shipments between distant points over connecting lin^,'and 
to reduction in the cost of transportation. The average cost of trans- 
portation on ten of the principal lines of the country fell from 2^ cents 
per ton per mile in 1868, to .95 cents per ton per mile in 1878. 

The advances made in railroad transportation have been the result of 
improved methods of administration, the substitution of steel for iron 
rails, and the adoption of many other devices and instrumentalities. 

The liabits of the people of this country have, in their social and com- 
mercial interests, become conformed to the exigencies of railroad trans- 
portation. Kew trade currents have thus been formed, and in many 
cases there has»been an entire reversal of the course of trade. 

These changes and developments have also been largely the result of 
the establishment of facilities for the direct shipment of merchandise on 
through bills of lading over connecting roads, and of similar arrange- 
ments entered into between railroads and ocean-steamer lines for direct 
trade between interior points in the United States and foreign copn- 
tries. 

The growth of manufacturing industries throughout the Middle, West- 
em, and Northwestern States has also tended to produce important 
changes in the course of our internal commerce. 

The statement of a few of the more important of these changes and 
developments will serve to illustrate the whole subject. 
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CHANQES IN THE COURSE OP INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

Sevea-eighths of the sarplas products of the trans-Mldsissippi States^ 
north of the State of Arkaasas, now cross the Mississippi Biver on rail- 
roAds at and between Saint Louis, Mo., and Saint Paul, Minn., and are 
transported directly East to markets in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries. Daring the year 1878 the eastward shipments from Saint Louis 
bj rail exceeded the southern shipments from that* city by the Missis- 
sippi Biver. 

The cities of Saint Louis and New Orleans were formerly closely iden- 
tified in almost all their trade interests, but they are now sharply at 
rirahry with respect to the trade of Southern Missouri, Arkansas, North- 
em Louisiana, and a large part of the trade of Texas. 

The four principal east and west trunk lines leading from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, with their western connections to Chicago, Saint Louis, 
Loaisville, and Cincinnati, now constitute the most important avenues 
of commerce in this country'; and the trade currents which pass over 
them largely influence the course of our entire internal commerce, as 
well as the course of our foreign trade, with respect to the ports at which 
foreign goods are imported and domestic products are exported. 

These great east and west currents of trade have led to a radical change 
in the course of the trade of the States situated south of the Ohio 
River and south of the State of Missouri.* The cities of Saint Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati now control at least two-thirds of the trade 
of those Stat-es in general merchandise, and have, therefore, become 
their chief commercial entrepots. For this trade these cities compete 
actively with Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston. Taken coDcctiv^ely, 
Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati greatly surpass Mobile, ITew Or- 
leans, and Galveston in population, in the magnitude of their commerce, 
and in various elements of commercial power. In the competition for 
the trade of the States referred to, the tliree interior cities possess an im- 
portant advantage in their rapidly developing manufacturing industries, 
the vsdae of the products of which, during the year 1878, is estimated 
at $418^000,000, or nearly as much as the total value of the imports into 
the United States from foreign countries. With respect to such mauu- 
fictures, these cities naturally exercise a much larger degree of control 
over Southern trade than with respect to their merely distributive com- 
merce. 

The cities of Saint Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati now draw tbeir 
supplies of domestic merchandise principally from the Atlantic seaports, 
namely: Boston, Kqw York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and from 
manufM^tories in the New England States and in the Middle and West- 
ern States. Imported goods sold at these three cities of the West are 
chiefly received from or through the Atlantic seaports whence they are 
tram^ited by rail. 

* Tfa0 States referred to are Kentucky^ Tennessee, Northern Georgia, Ala1)ama, Min- 
tiasippiy Loatsianiit Texas, and Arkansas 
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T]ie city of Giiiciiiuati will probably greatly eularge lier Southeru 
trade, as the result of the recent completion of the Cincinnati Southern 
Kailrosul to Chattanooga, Tenn., at which point it connects with the 
railroads of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

There has been a rapid growth in the shipment of cotton from the cot- 
ton-growing States to or through Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincin- 
nati, and thence over the east and west trunk-lines to Atlantic seaports 
and to niiinufactories in the New England States and other States of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

By the extension of the western connections of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to Cincinnati, Louisville and Saint Louis, the cities of 
Baltimore' and New Orleans have become active competitors both for 
the purchase of Western produce, and for supplying to the cities of Saint 
Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati, imports goods and prodifcts of manu- 
facture of the Atlantic seaboard States. In like manner the cities of 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston compete with New Orleans for 
trade, not only at Saint Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati, but also at 
many points throughout the Southern States. These facts indicate an 
imi)ortant change in the course of the trade of the Southern States 
alluded to. 

Other facts indicative of the changes which have taken place in the 
circumstances surrounding the internal commerce of the country' are 
stated in the body of this report. 

RAILROAD POOLS. 

The construction of competing lines between all the important points 
of the country led to a fierce struggle for traffic. For several years, wars 
of rates appeared to constitute the normal relation of railroads to each 
other with i-espect to competitive traffic. This was the direct result of 
remitting to an almost uuli mited number of soliciting agents and local 
freight agents the power of making rates. During these contest's, rates 
became not only unremunerative, but they often fell below the actual 
cost of transportation. Many agreements were entered into between 
railroad managers for the purpose of protecting themselves against them- 
selves, but these arrangements were attended with little success. At 
last the pooling, or apportionment of traffic, or of the proceeds from traf. 
• flc, was resorted to. This plan has been widely adopted and it now con- 
stitutes one of the most important features of the American railroad sys- 
tem. A few years ago, the formation of such gigantic railroad pools as 
tliose which exist to-day would have been regarded by the public with 
serious apprehension ; but the evils incident to ftuctuating rates, and 
the granting of special rates, became so intolerable that the people were 
prepared to welcome the establishment of pools, merely because they 
promised relief from these abuses so detrimental to the producing and 
commercial interests of the country. In what manner and to what ex- 
tent pooling arrangements affect the public interest adversely, is one of 
the questions involved in the railroad problem of the present day. 
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Ex])erieiiee in the administration of pools may, in obedienc'e to ])0i)- 
iilar demands, lead to the correction of many causes of complaint. The 
intiuence oxerte<l over competitive rates by the lines engaged in any 
particidar pooling scheme is not absolnte, bnt is more or less restricted 
lH)tli by the direct and the indirect competition of lines not included 
in such scheme, and the competition of trade forces. The water-lines 
forme<l bj- the lake«, the Erie Canal, and the Hudson Eiver; by the 
lakes, the Canadian canals, and the Saint Lawrence Kiver; and by the 
Mississippi River and it« navigable tributaries, exercise a strong regulat- 
ing influence not only over the rat^es which can possibly be se cured as 
the result of any pooling or apportionment of traffic between competing 
lilies, but also over rail rates generally. 

DIRECT TRAFFIC OVER CONNECTlNa LINES. 

The extension of our railroad system, in connection with the facilities 
which have been pro\ided for direct trade over connecting roads on 
through bills of lading, has begotten a sharp and widely extended 
competition between C/Ommercial cities. The competition of trade forces 
is now a ruling element in the determination of the prices of commodi. 
ties and the charges for their transportation. The limits of the purely 
local or exclusive trade of all commercial cities liave become greatly 
contracteil, while the limits of their competitive trade have been widely 
expanded. For example : The merchants of Chicago and Saint Louis 
eujoy the advantage of a large part of the trade of the States and Ter- 
ritories lying west of those cities ; still, the merchants at all centers of 
trade tlironghout those States and Territories purchase goods at the 
great Atlantic seaports, and also at manufactories throughout the North- 
ern and Eastern States. Surplus products of these States and Territo- 
ries are also shipped directly on through bills of lading to interior points 
in the Atlantic seaboard States, and in the Southern and Southwestern 
States, and to foreign countries, without paying tribute to the trade in- 
terests of any interior trade center. 

The efficiency of the railroads of the country as instruments of com- 
merce is due, in a higher degree, to the arrangements which have been 
entered into for the conduct of joint or through traffic, than to any other 
feature of their existence. 

As the result of providing such facilities for direct shipments, the 
railroad system now presents itself to the commercial interests of the 
country, with respect to a large part of our internal commerce, as a single 
organization, the t^ijdency being constantly toward that almost perfect 
system of transmission, the postal service. As one of the most impor- 
tant results of these facilities, the prosperity of commercial cities is now, 
much more than formerly, determined by the power of capital and of 
enterprise, and less by geographical position or natural advantages of 
transportation. 

Railroad companies have hitherto enjoyed almost unlimited privileges 
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as to the cousolidation of their lines, and the formation of other combi- 
nations securing the advantages of direct traffic. Such combinations 
are generally found to subserve the interests of trade. The State and 
national governments have not only acceded to the formation of these 
combinations, but have also promoted them through legislative enact- 
ments. The general tendency of combinations for carrying on direct 
trade ha« been towards a reduction of transportation charges. 

The facilities for direct transportation between distant points, in con- 
nection with the great differences which prevail as between " through " 
or "competitive," and "local" or "non-competitive rates," have exerts 
a very important influence upon the agricultural, the manufacturing, 
and the mining industries of the country. In certain States and sec- 
tions these interests have been adversely affected, but the general re- 
sult has been a large development of the industries and resources of the 
country. 

VALUE OF THE INTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It is impossible to state accurately the total value of the internal com- 
merce of the country. Measured by the value of the commodities trans- 
ported, it is many times greater than our foreign commerce. The value 
of the commodities transported between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, during a single year, has exceeded 
the value of the imports into the CTnited States from foreign countries. 

In view of the vast extent of our tenltory, its. immense undeveloped 
resources, the diversities which exist with respect to soil and climate, 
it appears probable that with the constant extension of railroads, the in- 
ternal commerce of the country will increase more rapidly even than 
our foreign commerce. 

So closely intermingled and so regardless of State lines are the cur- 
rents of trade in this country, that it is impossible to express the value 
of our internal commerce by States or by sections. A very interesting 
illustrative comparison upon this subject is, however, afforded by the 
number of freight-cars employed on the railroads of each State and sec- 
tion of the country. 

The full data upon this subject are presented in the table on page 253 
of the Appendix. 

The fiicts are stated summarily as follows : 



Numbor , 

of freight Per cent. 

earn. I 



li'ew En gland 

Miildl«' 

Southern 

WeHtem Rnd SouthweBtem 
Pacific 



Pacific railroads 

Total m tho UDitcd States. 



30,538 

205, 144 

26,407 

146,785 

6,676 

7,463 



7 
48 

6 
35 

2 

2 



423, 013 



100 
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It appears that of the total uumber of freight cars employed on rail- 
roads in the United States, 7 per cent, belong to tlie companies in the 
New England States, 48 per cent, to companies in the Middle States, 6 
per cent to companies in the Southern States, 35 per cent, to companies 
in the Western and Southwestern States, and 4 per cent, to companies 
in the Pacific States and the Pacific Railroads.* 

A much larger amount of traffic is transported with a given number 
of cars on the great trunk lines connecting the Western States with the 
Atlantic seaboard States, than on the railroads of other States. There- 
fore the tonnage transported on the railroads of the Middle and Western 
States is relatively larger even than is indicated by the above statement 
as to the proportion of cars employed in the diflferent sections of the 
country. 

GOVERNMENTAL REGULATIONS. 

The complaints which have arisen in regard to the transportation in- 
terest of the country relate chiefly to discriminations. As discrimina- 
tions are of the very essence of the conduct of human affairs, the practi- 
cal question is not whether discriminations shall or shall not be permit- 
ted, but how to discriminate. 

During the last ten years the subject of the governmental regulation 
of railroads has been agitated in various parts of the country, and 
in several of the States, railroad commissions have been formed. At 
the present time a thorough investigation of the question is being had 
in the State of Xew York. 

Many <iii!icultieH of the character met with in this country as to the 
regulation of the railroads, have been adjusted in Great Britain through 
the operations of a technical tribunal known as the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. 

The railroads of this country constitute a highly organized system of 
transportation. Their operations are, in the highest degree, '^affected 
with a pnblic interest." They touch every industry, and the facilities 
which they affbrtl have become vital to the present order of social and 
commercial affairs. In the light of experience regarding the protection 
of the public interests, it appears to be a self-e\ident proposition that rail- 
road management should be subjected to a rigid public scnitiny. This 
fact has been realized, not only in the United States, but in other countries. 
Aside from the exercise of any directing and administrative power over 
the ordinary conduct of railroad affairs, thei-e is presented a large and 
inqMjrtant field for governmental interposition in the coiTection and pre- 
vention of abuses. The moral effect of the requirement that publicity 
shall he given to such fa<!ts relative to the operations of railroads as 
concern the i>ublic interests, in itself constitutes a most effective exercise 

*The8i.* facts have been compiled from a statement publiHlied by H. V. Poor, Esq., 
of Xew York, in his Manual on Railroads of the United States for 1879. 
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of governmental authority. This has been proved in the regulation of 
railroads in Great Britain and in several of the States of this country. 

In view of the fact that the railroad system of this country has become 
essentially a unity in all that relates to commerce among the States, and 
that by far the largest part of our internal commerce is inter-State com- 
merce, it has been urged that the Government of the United States should 
exercise its authority for the correction of evils and abuses, under the 
constitutional power of Congi-ess to regulate commerce among the States. 
A bill of this nature has twice passed the House of Representatives. 

However eflfective State regulations of railroads may be in regard to 
matters of a police nature, and to local questions as to rates, they fall 
short of any possible determination of many questions which arise 
touching the relations of the railroads to the commerce of the whole 
country. In this view, the chief officers of several of the i>rincipal trunk 
lines of the country concur. 

The practical question, therefore, presents itself as to whether the 
enormous interests involved in our inter-State commerce shall be deter- 
mined solely by those who are engaged in the wofk of transportation, 
or whether the public judgment shall also be asserted through some 
intelligent and authoritative agency. The constitution of such an agency, 
the scope of its powers, and the manner in which those powers shall be 
exercised in harmony with the spirit of oiu' institutions, constitute a 
difficult and complex question, which can be detennined only in the 
light of such information as may be obtained through an intelligent and 
careful investigation of the whole subject by competent persons, under 
the authority of Congress. 

The demand for information in regard to the rapidly increasing inter- 
nal commerce of the country, especially in its int^r-State or national 
aspects, and the i>animount importance of the subject, appear to em- 
phasize the imi)ortance of providing adequate means for the collection 
and annual publication of statistics and other facts in regard to it. 

The foregoing introductory remarks are in the nature of a synopsis of 
the principal topics treated of in this report. 

2.— THE COMMERCE ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER NORTH OP 
SAINT LOUIS, AND ON THE RAILROADS CROSSING THE 
MISSISSIPPI IJIVER BETWEEN SAINT LOUIS AND SAINT 
PAUL. 

It is proposed to i)resent a comparison between the commerce of the 
Mississippi River between Saint Paul and Saint Louis, and the commerce 
passing over railroad bridges across that river between the same points. 
It is also propased to consider the general features of this trans-Missis- 
sippi commerce, with a special view to furnishing illustrations of some 
of the more important conditions goveriiing the course and the general 
conduct of the internal commerce of the country. 

The statistics upon wliich this pi^sentation of the subject is based, 
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have been furnished mainly by Col. Milo Smith, of Clinton, Iowa, a gen- 
tieman of large experience in the management of western railroad iut^ir- 
ests, and who has, for many years, cai'efiilly observed the agricultural 
aud commercial development of the Western and Northwestern States. 
In the following table is presented the tonnage moved east by rail 
across the Mississippi River during the years 1875 and 1878 : 

Frtigkt moved east aero99 the Mi88is9ippi River during the years 1875 and 1878. 



Otot bridges at— 



Winonft 

La Crosne 

Prairie Do Chien . 

Dubuque , 

Sftbnla 

CUntwi 

Darenport 

Boriington 

Keokuk 

Qaiacy 

BaanilMd 

Looiaiuia 

ToUl 



During the 


During tho 


year 1875. 


year 1878. 


Tons. 


T<m*. 


75.000 


46,000 


326,330 ' 


202,450 


270,500 ' 


153,970 


220.000 


104,736 


35,833 


36,636 


495.000 


709,990 


412,728 


743,460 


312,295 \ 


572, 070 


19,653 : 


46.342 


97,640 


175, 752 


43,605 


121, 379 


36,710 


182,053 



2, 344, 354 3, 554, 838 



From the foregoing table it will be seen that tlie total tonnage moved 
east across the Mississippi River increased from 2,344,354 tons during 
1875, to 3,554,838 tons during 1878, an increase of 1,210,484 tons, or 52 
per cent. It will also be observed that there was a falling off in the ton- 
nage crossing the railroad bridges of Northern Iowa and of Minnesota, 
but a large increase of tonnage crossing the river at the more southerly 
points. This is explained by the fact that there was almost an entire 
failure of the wheat crop of Xorthern Iowa and Minnesota during the 
vear 1878, and that the crops of Southern Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas 
were quite large during that year. The increase of traffic over the more 
southerly bridges is also largely due to the gieat increase of the popula- 
tion of Southern Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, during the last three years. 

The tonnage of merchandise, not including lumber, which reached 
Saint Louis by river from the north, during the years 1875 and 1878, is 
stated by Mr. George IT. Morgan, secretary of the Merchants' Exchange 
of that city, as follows: 

Tons. 

Id 1675 198,100 

In 1878 174,065 

This exhibits a decrease of 12 per cent. 

The relative tonnage of merchandise moved east across the Missis- 
sippi River over railroad bridges, and of merchandise moved south, 
reaching Saint Louis by river, during the year 1878, was as follows: 

Tons. 

Moved eaat by rail 3,554,838 

Moved south by river 174,065 
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It appears, therefore, that the^tonnage moved east by rail was more 
than twenty times the tonnage moved south by river. 

From information, also furnished by Mr. Morgan, it appears that the 
shipments from Saint Louis east by rail across the Mississipi Eiver, and 
the shipments south by river, during the year 1878, were as follows: 

Tons. 

East, by rail 1,029,006 

South, by river 434,490 

By adding the rail shipments towards the east from Saint Louis to the 
tonnage moved east by rail above Saint Louis, and considering the river 
tonnage to be represented by the total receipts at Saint Louis from the 
nortVi and the total shipments at Saint Louis towards the south, we 
arrive at the following expression as to the amount of tonnage shipped 
east across the Mississippi River and shipped south on the Mississippi' 
River, at and between Saint Louis and Saint Paul, during the year 1878 : 

Tons. 

Total tonnage moved east by rail 4,583,844 

Total tonnage moved south by river 608,555 

From this it appears that the total eastward movement of tonnage by 
rail was more than seven times the southward movement by river. 

Twenty-five years ago the entire trade of the country bordering on the 
Mississippi River above Saint Louis was confined to that river, and Saint 
Louis was the principal center of that tnule. At that time no railroad 
had been completed from the seaboard to the Mississippi River, and the 
eastward movement of traific might almost have been represented by zero. 
The simple statement of these facts, in connection with a statement as to 
the magnitude of the present eastward movement of commerce by rail, 
conveys the story of a development more remarkable than any other 
recorded in the history of commerce. 

The relative tonnage of freight moved east and west by rail over the 
bridges across the Mississippi River, between Saint Paul, Minn., and 
Saint Louis, Mo., during the year 1878, was as follows: 



Briflf(e at — 



Winona 

La Crosao 

Prairie Du Chien 

Dobaquo 

Sabnia 

Clinton 

Bavonport , 

Burlington 

Kcoknk , 

Quincy 

Hannibal 

Louisiana 

Total 



Moved east 


Moved weet 


Tout. 


Tona. 


46,000 


37,000 


202.450 


177,810 


153,970 


98.750 


164. 736 


70.383 


36,636 


25,047 


700.000 


472.530 


743,460 


540,060 


572,070 


381,380 


46,342 


21.600 


175,752 


117,168 


121, 370 


12,846 


182,053 


98,029 


3,554.838 


2.052.612 
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It appears from this table that, of the total east and west tonnage, 63 
pel cent, was moved east, and 37 per cent. wa« moved west. This fact 
is characteristic of the general proportion of west-bound and east-bound 
tonnage moved over all the trunk-lines connecting the West wi^h the sea- 
board. 

The chief value as a highway of commerce at the present time of that 
part of the Mississippi River north of Saint Louis consists in the fact 
that it affords invaluable facilities for the rafting of lumber from the 
pineries of Wisconsin. The total lumber business on the Mississippi 
River amounted to 1,060,000,000 feet during the year 1875, and to 
1,350,000,000 feet during the year 1878. During the year 1875, the pro- 
portion of lumber landed at towns along the river above Saint Louis, 
and of lumber which reached Saint Louis, was as follows : 

Foct. 
Consumed at river towns, and sliipped east and west from such towns by 

rail 958,782,120 

TrADHimrted by river to Saint Louis 101, 217, 880 

It appears, therefore, that 90 per cent, of the lumber moved during 
the year 1875 was landed at river towns above Saint Louis, and that 
only 10 per cent, reached that city. 

During the year 1878 there was consumed at river towns and shipped 
east and west by rail from such towns above Saint Louis, 1,267,300,000 
feet, and transported by river to Saint Louis, 82,700,000 feet. Of the total 
movement of lumber, 94 per cent, was landed at river towns above Saint 
Louis, and only 6 per cent, reached that city. 

In order to secure uninterrupted rail communication between the trans - 
Mississippi States and Territories and the States situated east of that 
river, thirteen bridges have been constructed across the Mississipi)i River 
by railroad comi)anies, at an aggregate cost of $20,413,000, as follows : 

Railroad bridges at — 

Winoiia $200,000 

UCrosde 250,000 

Prairie Du Cliien (pile and boat) 120,000 

Diibnque i 800,000 

Sabula (temporary) 20,000 

Clinton 800,000 

Davenport (built conjointly by the govemujent and railroad company).. 2, 000, 000 

Burlington 800,000 

Keokuk 800,000 

Qttincy 1,500,000 

Hannibal 750,000 

Louisiana 800,000 

Saint Louis 11,573,000 

Total 20,413,000 

It is impossible in this connection to enter more fully upon the history 
of the growth of that great eastward current of trade which flows across 
the Mississippi River between the cities of Saint Paul, Minn., and Saint 
liouis, Mo., and which is largely concentrated at Chicago. It must suf- 
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fice to present a few of the more important facts in regard to the present * 
conditions governing this eastward movement of tmffic. 

The principal demand for the surplus agricultural piwlucts of the 
Western and Nortliwesteru States and Territories comes from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard States and from the countries of Europe. 

The principal part of the produce business of the Northwestern States 
is now transacted in the most direct manner, and in the shortest possible 
space of time. Sales are generally made by farmers for the purpose of 
meeting present exigencies in the conduct of their business, or for the 
purpose of availing themselves of the immediate advantages of an oppor- 
tunity for securing satisfactory prices for their produce. In either case 
there is a demand for quick returns. This habit of trade is the natural 
result of the facilities afforded for speedy and direct transportation by 
rail, and of the rapid diffusion of market news by means of the telegraph 
and the public press. The produce tirade in these States is carried on 
by numerous small traders, who gather up produce by car-loads or smaller 
lots, and sell or consign to the large dealers at Chicago. The circum- 
stances suri'ounding the agriculturists of the Northwest naturally give 
rise to a demand for a great and capacious market like Chicago, amply 
supplied not only with warehouses, depots, connectuig tracks, and facil- 
ities for the cheap and rapid receipt and distribution of i)roduce, but 
with the requisite available capital in the hands of merchants and bank- 
ers for the i)urchase of grain and provisions. No such facilities of cap- 
ital, of commercial enterprise, of transportation, of storage, or of transfer 
exist at any of the IVIississippi Eiver towns, the avjiilable capital and 
the transfer and storage facilities at those towns being suflScient only for 
local demands. 

Aside from any question as to the cost of transportation by river, the 
mere matter of time and of cost of transfer from railroad cars into boats 
prevents any deflection from the east and west railroads to the Missis- 
sippi River at the points of crossing. Besides, no more time or expense 
is involved in the transportation of produce from the Mississippi River 
by rail to Chicago than would be required for the transfer of such com- 
modities from cars to boats at the river. On the other hand, there is a 
very large deflection of trade from the river to the railroa<ls. Of the 
south-bound river tonnage which passed the railroad bridge at Dubuque 
during the year 1878, more than one-half stopped at Fulton and Rock 
Island, 111., and was there transferred to railroads and carried to Chi- 
cago ; and, as already stated, 94 per cent, of the entire quantity of lumber 
which passed down the Mississippi River during the year 1878 was 
landed at river towns above Saint Louis. These circumstances, in con- 
nection with the suspension of navigation on the Upper Mississippi 
during the winter months, the frequency of low water in that part of 
the river, and the lack of market towns on the river capable of handling 
a large quantity of produce, are the main conditions which determine 
the present course of the commerce of the trans-Mississippi River States. 
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TIi<«e conditions also contribute largely towards constituting the city 
of Chicago the principal primary market for the surplus agricultural 
prodncte of the Northwest. 

Although the marketing of the produce of the Northwestern States at 
Chicago, at Milwaukee, and at other western points, must be re^u*ded 
as the nsaal course of that trade, yet there is a constant tendency towards 
direct trade between points west of the Mississippi River and points east 
of Chicago, and also between such western points and ports in Europe. 
Such direct shipments are believed to be increasing, not only in amount, 
but also relatively, with respect to the growth of the trade of the primary 
markets of the West. Although the difterenee in cost between such 
direct shipments and the more usual method of shipment through the 
western markets is but a narrow one, yet it operates as an effectual regu- 
lator both of prices and of freight charges. Such direct shipments also 
o[»erate strongly towards promoting that competition between the mar- 
ked which, at the present time, constitute the ruling element of the 
internal commerce of the country. 

Facilities for the direct transportation of western produce to interior 
lK)iiit8 in the Atlantic seaboard States and to foreign countries are fully 
supphed by the railroads extending west from Chicago, as well as by 
the trunk-lines extending from Chicago to the Atlantic seaports and by 
ocean-steamer lines. 

Although the railroads diverging from Chicago throughout the West- 
ern and Northwestern States are separate in ownership, and differ from 
the eastern trunk-lines in the more important economic conditions which 
determine their management, yet the demands of trade for facilities of 
direct transportation have caused the managers of those Western lines to 
enter into combinations with the trunk-lines to the East as to through 
rates, and as to the transfer of freight from the lines of one company to 
those of another without any supervision on the part of the shipper. The 
demand for direet shipments has also caused those managers, in some 
cases, to allow the eastern trunk-lines to send their cars into the States 
and Territories west of Chicago, where they are loaded and dispatched 
to the Atlantic seai>ort8, or to interior i)oints in the Atlantic seaboard 
States, without any of the expenses incident to transshij)ment from the 
ears of one company to those of another. In the case of direct ship- 
ments to foreign countries, through -line cars make direct connections 
with ocean steamers at the wharves of seaboard cities. These facilities 
for direct shipments afford invaluable advantages to the agriculturists 
of the Northwestern States. 

The following interesting and instructive statement in regard to the 
subject of direct shipments of western x)roduce is presented by Col. 
Milo Smith, of Clinton, Iowa, in his report to this office : 

There are many indications of au inorcase in through shipments. Very many of 
the maniifactariug establiahments of Iowa are now shipping their products direct to 
European markets. At various points in the State oat-moal miUs have been estab- 
lished, and a very large proportion of their entire product is shipped direct to Scotland 
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or to England, and the pork-packers of the State ship direct to Ireland a large per- 
centage of their goods. The.^ shipments are made in through cars, from the point of 
manufacture to the seaboard at Boiton, New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia on 
through bills of lading covering ocean transportation. Shipments by this method are 
constantly increasing. It is not an uncommon thing for live stock to start from points 
west of the Mississippi River direct for European markets, without any change of own- 
ership until sold to the consumers on the other side of the Atlantic. Quite frequently 
the men in charge of live stock make the entire journey from Iowa to Europe and de- 
liver cattle to the purchasers there. 

The shipments on through bills of lading are increasing from year to year, and it is 
not improbable that the time will come, within a very few years, when a very large 
portion of the business west of the Mississippi River will be done in through cars to 
the seaboard and on through bills of lading to foreign ports. The economy of time 
and expense will make this the favorite way of doing the business. It is not un- 
reasonable to look forward to the time when the trunk lines running from the sea- 
board to Chicago will control the main trunk lines west of Chicago. Then the prac- 
tice will prevail of loading all the products along the road in through cars for an 
eastern market, and the rates of transportation from all^ interior points to the sea- 
board will be made without reference to any intermediate points. The active com- 
petition between the trunk lines east of Chicago and the water transportation to the 
seaboard will always make the rates as low as possible, and will compel all the lines 
to avoid transshipment and all unnecessary expense in getting the products from the 
producer to the coast. 

It is proper to state, in eoncludiDg the consideration of this subject, 
that an exceedingly small proportion of the grain and 2>roduce of the 
States lying west of the Mississippi River passes through Chicago with- 
out being marketed at that point. Direct shipments from the trans- 
Mississippi States through Chicago probably constitute, at the present 
time, less than 2 per cent, of the total eastward movement of grain and 
produce from those States. It is, however, impossible to collect precise 
data upon the subject. It seems probable that the advantages afforded 
to the Western and INorthwesteni States, by virtue of the circumstances 
surrounding their agricultural and commercial interests, will always 
secure to the markets of Chicago very much the larger portion of the 
eastward movement of agricultural products on all those railroads which 
radiate from that city throughout the Western and Northwestern States. 

3.— THE COMMERCIAL AND TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 

OF THE CITY OF SAINT LOUIS. 

In the first report of this bureau on internal commerce, attention was 
more especially directed to the movements of commerce east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It appears proper, therefore, in the present report to 
enter somewhat at length u^^on the consideration of the commerce of 
Saint Louis, from the fact that that city is the chief center of trade west 
of the Mississippi River and east of the Rocky Mountains. 

On pages 226 to 240 of the Appendix may be found statistical and other 
information indicative of the rapid growth of the population and of the 
commercial and industrial interests of Saint Louis. This infbrmation 
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was famished by Mr. George H. Morgan, secretary of the Merchants' 
Exchange of thc^ city. 

Id the following table is presented statistical information indicative of 
the growth of the commerce of Saint Louis from 1865 to 1878 : 

SUitement ikawing the increase in the commercey population^ and value oj property of Saint 

Louis from 1865 to 1878. 



1865. 



1878. 



AiriTt]* of bosto number.. 

Airivabof bM^M do 

Beceipta of wbeat and floor bashela. . 

Shipmento of wbeat and flour do 

Ifaoafiictares of floor barrels.. 

Beceipta of ootton bales.. 

Beoeipts of pork barrels.. 

Receipts of bams and meat pounds. . 

Beoeipts of lard do 

Becdpts of cattle number. . 

Beeeipts of abeep do 

Beceipts of bogs do 

Population 

Vslae of real Mid personal property 



2,7€7 

1,U1 

17. 657, 252 

13, 427, 052 

748,281 

*19,838 

66,822 

34, 781, 570 

6, 391, 030 

94,307 

52,133 

90,663 

1 204, 327 

187,625,534 



2,822 

1,291 

36, 107, 334 

29, 432, 435 

1, 916» 290 

248,856 

52,200 

68, 611, 064 

7,019,741 

406,235 

168,095 

1, 451. 634 

503,685 

$172, 820, 980 



Increase. 

:445 

150 

18, 450, 082 

16, 005, 383 

1, 173, 009 

229,018 

: 14, 622 

23, 829, 494 

628,711 

311,928 

115,962 

1, 351, 971 

299,358 

85,204,446 



Per cent of 
Increase. 



13.1 

104.49 

119.2 

157.82 

1, 154. 44 



68.61 

9.84 

330.76 

222.43 

1, 357. 55 

146.51 

97.24 



1867. 



tl866. 



I Decrease. 



The total tonnage of freights received at, and shipped from Saint 
Louis, each year from 1871 to 1878, inclusive, is indicated in the follow- 
ing table : 



Calendar year. 


Tons received 
and sbipped. 


1«71 


4, 913, 102 


IgTi 


5, 712, 229 


1873 


5, 984, 905 


1*74 


5, 835, 859 







Calendar j-ear. 



M75 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Tons received 
and shipped. 



5, 836, 840 
6, 380, 150 
6, 359, 393 
6, 995, 241 



This. statement exhibits an almost constant yearly increase in the 
commerce of Saint Louis, even during the long period of commercial 
depression which prevailed throughout the country from 1873 to 1878. 

Twenty-five years ago the commerce of Saint Louis was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the Mississippi Biver and its navigable tributaries. 
No other commercial city competed for the trade of that vast and now 
populous section of the country bordering on the Missouri and on the 
Upper Mississippi Rivers. At that time, railroads were hardly regarded 
as highways of commerce. No rail^line had been completed from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi Eiver, and less than 270 miles 
of road had been constructed west of that river. At the present time, 
however, the principal commerce of Saint Louis is over railroads. There 
are now at and north of Saint Louis no less than thirty-two lines of 
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railway extendiug from the Mississippi Kiver towards the East, and that 
river is crossed by thirteen railroad bridges at and between Saint Louis 
and Saint Paul, Minn. There are now nearly 25,000 miles of railroa<l 
in oi>eration west of the Mississippi, and Saint Louis enjoys the advan- 
tage of direct, expeditious, and regular mil communication, not only 
with the States formerly tributary to her trade, but also vnth States 
and Territories which were only a few yciirs ago uninhabited and beyond 
the reach of commercial enterprise. The constniction of railway lines 
in the States and Territories west of the Mississippi River has not only 
closely followed, but in some cases has preceded the development of 
the agricultural and the mineral resources of those States and Terri- 
tories. The extension of these lines affords to-day one of the most 
cheering signs of national progress. 

The change which has taken places in the commercial situation of 
Saiut Louis, with respect to the means of transportation, is indicated 
bj" the fact that, during the year 1878, the total tonnage moved to and 
from that city by river and by rail respectively w'as as follows : 

TonA. 

By river 1,329,375 

By rail 5,665,866 

The tonnage move<l by rail was more than four times the tonnage moved 
by river. 

A comparison based upon the value of commodities transported would 
show that a much larger pei*centage of the total commerce of Saint TjOuIs 
is, at the present time, moved by rail than by river, the more valuable 
commodities being now mainly carried by rail, while the boats are chiefly 
confined to the carriage of the coarser and less valuable freights. These 
facts prove that the commerce of Saint Louis has to a great extent 
accommodated itself to the exigencies of railroad transportation. 

The river tonnage of Saint Louis fell from 1,654,899 tons in 1871, to 
1,329,375 tons in 1878, a decrease of 19.7 per cent., but the tonnage by 
mil rose from 3,258,203 tons in 1871, to 5,665,866 tons in 1878, an increase 
of 73.9 per cent. 

The limits of the trade of Saint liouis can not be precisely defined, 
nor can the limits of the trade of any other great commercial city, as 
each city is either directly or indirectly the competitor of every other com- 
mercial city. Saint Louis has direct trade with San Francisco, with Saint 
Paul, Minn., with Chicago, with Kew Orleans, with the principal At- 
lantic seaports, and with some of the principal ports of Europe. This 
is also tnie of other great commercial cities, both at the West and on the 
seaboard. But in the sense of being the principal market for the sale of 
general merchandise, and for the purchase of surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts of the surrounding country, the territorial extent of the commerce 
of Saint Louis may be described as follows : 

The commerce of Saint Louis west of the Mississippi Eiver and north 
of the State of Missouri is quite small, the city of Chicago having secured 
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the principal control of that trade by means of the system of east and- 
west roads centering in that city. 

Saint Lonis competes sharply with Chicago for the trade of Northern 
3fi8Soari, Kansas, Southern JN'ebraska, Colorado, the Territories tribu- 
tarj' to the traffic of the Union and Central Pacific Eailroad, and for the 
titins-continental trade with the States of the Pacific coast, and mainly 
coDtrols so much of the trade towards the southwest as is embraced in 
the southern and central portion of Missouri, the State of Arkansas, and 
the northwestern section of Louisiana. For the trade of Kansas, the 
northern part of Texas, and the Indian Territory, Saint Louis meets an 
active competition in the commercial enterprises of Chicago. 

The advent of railroads as highways of commerce has led to many 
changes, not only in the limits of the commerce of cities, but also in their 
rektion to each other. This fact is stiikingly ilhistrated with respect 
to the commerce of Saint Louis and of New Orleans. Twenty years ago 
almost all the commercial interests of these two cities were mutual and 
reciprocal, but to-day, with respect to the large and rapidly growing 
soathwestern commerce. Saint Louis is a formidable rival of New Or- 
leans. This new condition of affairs has resulted mainly from the con- 
struction of the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad, and 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. (See map No. 1 at the end 
of this report.) These lines have not only invaded Arkansas, Western 
and Northern Louisiana, and Texas, a section formerly embraced with- 
in the trade limits of New Orleans, but they have been the instrumen- 
talities through which a very large commercial development has taken 
place within this highly productive and inviting section by facilitating 
immigration. Not only are the surplus products of a large part of the 
State of Arkansas, as well as of parts of Louisiana and Texas, shipped to 
Saint Lonis and other northern cities for a market, but, in return, general 
merchandise is shipped to those States. 

A large portion of the State of Texas is now in closer connection 
with Saint Louis, by means of postal and transportation facilities, than 
with New Orleans. The latter city will, however, probably beconie a more 
formidable competitor for the trade of Texas, upon the completion of 
the direct rail lines to Houston, at which point connection will be made 
with the railroad system of that State. It is also believed that, within 
a few years, direct rail connection will be completed between New Or- 
leans and the present eastern terminus of the Texas Pacific Railroad at 
Marshall, Texas. These lines are delineated on Map No. 1. 

The trade of Saint Louis towards ttib southeast, with the States situ- 
ated south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi River, has exhibited 
no material increase for several years. For the trade of this section, 
Saint Louis meets a sharp competition in the commercial enterprises of 
Xew Orleans, Louisville and Cincinnati. The Illinois Central Railro^, 
with its southern connection extending from Cairo, 111., to New Orleans, 
and its lateral connecting lines, also enables the city of Chicago to exert 

2 COM 
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a direct competitive inflnenoe over this soutbem trade east oi the Mis- 
sissippi Biver. 

The trade limits of Saint Louis towards the east and north of the Ohio 
Biver, not including the through traffic with the States of the Atlantic 
seaboard and with foreign countries, embrace a considerable portion of 
the State of Illinois and extend into Indiana and Ohio. This is a com- 
merce almost entirely by rail, only a small percentage of it being carried 
on by means of boats plying on the Mississippi aaid Illinois Bivers. 
All this trade, with the exception of that in the immedjyate vicin- 
ity of Saint Louis, is highly competitive as between Chicago, Toledo, 
and Saint Louis. This applies both to the purchase of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and to the sale of supplies and general merchandise. The state 
of the markets at these rival cities determines the course of trade of this 
section at all times. The receipts of flour and grain at Saint Louis 
from the east and from all other quarters, during the year 1878, is shown 
as follows : 



Fnwn^ 


Floor. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oata. 


Bye. 


Barley. 


The east 


300,414 
1.035,922 


Bu$kelt. 

1,806.472 

13, 018, 059 


Bu$helt. 
1» 209, 636 
7, 800. 187 


Bushdt. 
474, 103 
3, 408. 173 


52,504 
793,338 


389.007 


All other qiufftere 


1.127,685 






Total 


1, 305, 336 


14, 325, 431 


9.009,723 


3,882,276 


845,982 


1, 517, 292 






Per cent from the east 


20.64 


9.12 


13.42 


12.21 


6.22 


5.98 



The receipts of flour and grain at Saint Louis by the various lines of 
transport are shown in the tables on page 229 of the Appendix. Large 
quantities of hog products and live animals are also received at Saint 
Louis from the east. This is shown in the tables on page 234 of the 
Appendix. It will be observed from these tables that the shipments 
of grain, flour, hog products, and live animals toward the east, greatly 
exceed the receipts of such products from the east. Movements of this 
kind in the direction of a source of supply appear at first sight to be in 
defiance of the influence of distance as an element of the cost of trans - 
portation. They serve, however, to illustrate the economy of shipping 
articles of general consumption to the great commercial centers, thence 
to be distributed according to the demands of trade. The massing of 
agricultural products at great commercial centers and their distribution 
thence, is the normal mode of conducting trade ; thus, capital employed 
in coiAmerce becomes the ally of agriculture, and at the same time the 
economies of storage and of transportation in large quantities are sub- 
served. These economies oftentimes outweigh the cost of transport- 
ing commodities even 200 miles by rail. 

The commerce of Saint Louis with the States and Territories already 
referred to has, as its distinguishing characteristics, the purchase of the 
surplus products of those States and Territories, and the sale of merchan- 
dise for consumption within such Territorial limits. But the commerce 
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of Saint Loois with the Atlantic seaboa^rd States and with foreign ooun- 
tries, presents itself under an entirely different aspect. This trade is 
highly competitive both as between rival cities and as between rival 
tronk railroads. 

Direct trade between Saint Louis and the Atlantic seaboard has been 
mainly the growth of the last fifteen years. The direct trade between 
Saint Louis and foreign countries consists mainly in the exportation to 
Eorope of breadstuffs and provisions, and the importation of manufac- 
tured articles from Europe. This sulgect is treated of more folly in 
another connection. 

Having thus presented the general features of the commerce of Saint 
Louis, attention }s invited to the statistical development of the commerce 
of that city, the st;atements being based mainly upon data furnished by 
ttr. George H. Morgan^ secretary of the Merchants' Exchange of that 
city, in reply to inquiries submitted to him by this bureau. 

In order to exhibit the relative magnitude of the commerce of Saint 
Louis towards the north, towards the south, towards the east, and 
towards the west, the railroads centering at that city have been classi- 
fied as follows: 

S'orth roads. 

TheOhioago, Budisigtan and Quincy Jtailroad, Saint LoqIs division 
The Saint Louis, Kansas City and i^orthern BaUroa^, ja9fstb^a di- 
vision. 

South roads. 

The-fiaint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Bailroad. 
The Missouri, Elansas and Texas Bailroad. 
The BeUdyiUe and Southern Illinois Bailroad. 
The Saint Louis and Southeastern Bailroad. 
The Cairo and Saint Louis Bailroad. 

East roads. 

The CMdo and Mississippi Bailroad. 

The Chicago, Alton and Saint Louis Bailroad. 

The Indianapolis and Saint Lou^ Bailroad. ' 

The Saint Louis, Vandalia, Terra Haute and Indianapolis Bailroad. 

The Wabaah Bailway. 

The niiBois and Saint Louis Bailroad. 

West Roads. 

The Missouri Pacific Bailroad. 

The Saint Louis and San Francisco Bailroad. 

The Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Bailroad. 
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The commerce of Saint Louis towards the north is exhibited as follows: 

Ton$ affreight received at Saint Louis from the north, and of freight shipped from that dty 
to the narthf by river and by rail, from 1871 to 1878, inclusive. 



Calendar year. 



Receiyed. 



By river. | By rail. 



1871. 
1872. 



Tons. 

286,887 

242.584 

1873 281,175 

231,060 
198,100 
224,860 

1877 : 186.715 

1878 



1874. 
1875. 
1876. 



174,065 



Tons. 

60.793 
120,422 

72,081 
137, 016 

88,218 
100.087 

96,448 
208,563 



Shipped. 



Total receipts and 
diipmenta. 



TotaL 



By river. 



Tons. 
78,067 

55,235 
61,966 
95.800 
96,225 
93,360 
68.565 
67,320 



By rail, i By river. 



Tons. 
14,875 
23,965 
18.840 
20.467 
26.526 
'35,269 
46,262 , 
59,281 



Tons. 

815,854 

297,819 

343,141 

826,860 

294,825 

318. 220 

205,280 

241.385 



By rail. 



Tons. 

75.668 
144,387 

90,871 
157,483 
114, 7M 
135.856 
142. 705 
267,844 



Tont. 

891,522 

442,206 

434.012 

484,343 

409.060 

453,576 

847.085 

509,229 



It appears that the tonnage to and from the north by river fell from 
315,854 tons in 1871, to 241,385 tons in 1878, and that the tonnage by 
rail increased from 75,668 in 1871, to 267,844 tons in 1878. The river 
traffic constituted 47 per cent, of the total northern traffic during the 
year 1878. The total receipts from, and total shipments to the north, 
are shown as follows : 



Calendar year. 



Keceived. ; Shipped. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Tons. 

297,660 

363,006 

853,206 

368,076 

286,818 

334,947 

238,156 

382,628 



Tons. 

93,842 

79,200 
80,806 
U6.267 
122,751 
128,629 
114,827 
126,601 



The total recipts from the north by river and rail increased from 
297,680 tons in 1871, to 382,628 tons in 1878, an increase of 28^4 per 
cent. ; and the total shipments to the north increased from 93,842 tons 
in 1871, to 126,601 tons in 1878, an increase of 34.91 per cent. 

The commerce of Saint Louis towards the south is exhibited as fol- 
lows : 
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Toms affreight received at Saint Louie from the eouthy and of freight shipped from that eitg 
to the south, by river and by railj from 1871 to 1878, inclusive. 



KeceiTed. 



Shipped. 



Calendar jear. 



Total receipts and 
sblpmenta. 



Total. 



Tons. 

im 327.282 

I'fTi 308,480 

18T3 , 232,460 

176, 120 
134.465 
150,485 
161, 870 
187, 910 




1^4 

1«75 

W76, 

HC7, 

1878. 



T(ms. 

782, 530 
1,083,600 
1, 107, 228 
1, 020. 414 
1, 237, 205 
1, 151. 049 
1, 177, 779 
1, 102, 696 



Tons. 
533.503 
578,506 
562. 125 
476, 735 
370, 275 
383,485 
427,400 
434, 490 



Tom. 
172, 026 
257, 493 
275, 998 
291,084 
368, 357 
313, 092 
371, 402 
397, 528 



Tons. 

8.50. 767 

887,076 

794,585 

652,855 

504,740 

542,970 

589,270 

622.400 



Tons. 

954,565 
1. 341, 093 
1, 383, 226 
1. 311, 496 
1,605.562 
1, 464, 141 
1, 549, 181 
1, 500, 224 



Tons. 
1, 805, 332 
2, 228, 169 
2, 177, 811 
1, 964, 353 
2, 110, 302 
2,007,111 
2, 138, 451 
2, 122, 624 



It appears that the tonnage to and from the south by river fell from 
^50,767 tons in 1871, to 622,400 tons in 1878, and that the tonnage by rail 
increased from 945,565 tons in 1871, to 1,500,224 tons in 1878. The river 
traffic constituted 29 per cent, of the total southern traffic during the 
year 1878. 

The total receipts from, and total shipments to the South, are shown 
as follows : 



Calendar year. 



1871. 

1«72. 

\m. 

1874 
1^175 
1879. 

1877. 
1879. 



Received. 


Shipped. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1, 109, 801 


605,531 


1, 392, 080 


836,089 


1. 839, 688 


838,128 


1, 196, 534 


767,819 


1, 371, 670 


738,633 


1, 810, 534 


606.577 


1,339,649 


798,802 


1,290,606 


832,018 
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The total receipts from the south by river and rail increased from 
1,109,801 tons in 1871, to 1,290,606 tons in 1878, an increase of 16.29 per 
cent., and the total shipments to the south increased from 695,531 tons 
in 1871, to 832,018 tons in 1878, an increase of 19.62 per cent. 

The commerce of Saint Louis towards the east is exhibited as fol- 
lows: 

Tons of freight received at Saint Louie from the eastf and of freight shipped from that city 

to the easif Ify river and hy rail, from 1871 to 1878, inclusive. 



Calendar year. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Keceived. 



Shipped. 



I Total receipts and 
shipmenia. 



By river. 



By rail. By river. By rail. 



Tons. 
247,673 
285,960 
248,790 
280,755 
300,800 
254,065 
296.255 
296,685 



Ton*. 

971. 572 
], 055, 585 
1, 319, 929 
1, 259. 277 
1. 242, 066 
1,255.962 
1. 338. 605 
1, 473, 863 



Tont. 
123,588 
143, 915 
131, 355 
114,400 
147. 495 
104,020 
78, 520 
90,400 



Ton*. 
422,048 

567,693 
631,637 
603,032 
922, 271 
848,928 
1,029,006 



By river. By rail. 



Total. 



TOTU. 

371, 261 
429,875 
380,145 
895,155 
448,295 
358, 085 
874.775 
387,085 . 



Tom. 
1. 393, 620 
1,590,934 
1. 887. 622 
1, 800, 914 

1, 845, 098 
2, 178, 233 
2, 187. 533 

2, 502, 860 



Tont. 
1, 764. 881 
2.029,809 
2, 267, 767 
2, 286, 060 
2,293,303 
2, 586, 318 
2.562.308 
2,889,054 



The tonnage by river increased from 371,261 in 1871, to 387,085 in 
1878, while the tonnage by rail increased from 1,393,620 in 1871, to 
2,502,86d in 1878. The river traffic constituted 13 per cent, of the total 
eastward traffic during the year 1878. 

The receipts (including coal from the States of Illinois and Indiana, 
of which the receipts were about 350,000 tons in 1871 and about 
1,000,000 tons in 1878) increased from 1,219,245 tons in 1871, to 1,770,548 
tons in 1878, an increase of 45.22 i^er cent., and the shipments to the 
east, chiefly breadstuffis and provisions, increased from 545,636 tons in 
1871, to 1,119,406 tons in 1878, an increase of 105.16 per cent. 

The total receipts from, and shijiments to the ea«t, are shown as fol- 
lows: 



Calendar year. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Received. 



Tons. 
1. 219, 245 

1, 341, 545 

1, 568, 719 

1,540,032 

1.542,866 

1. 510, 027 

1.634.860 

1. 770, 648 



Shipped. 



Ihns. 
545,636 

688.264 
^ 690,048 

746,037 

750,527 
1.026,291 

927.448 
1,119,406 



The commerce of Saint Louis towards the west is exhibited as follows : 
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T9W9 of fnigkt r^eeited at Saint Louw fr&m ike we»t^ and of freight shipped from thiU diy 
to the west, hy river and hy rail, /rom 1871 to 1878, inclunve. 



Cakiidar year. 



1871 
1872 

1^75 

1976 
1^77 

1878 



Beoelved. 



By river. 



Tons. 
72, 579 

26,895 

38,630 

44.830 

30,160 

50,345 

40,645 

56,040 



ByraiL 



Ton9. 
483,417 

578, 757 

745,900 

748,386 

665,281 

924,122 

851,561 

1, 000, 185 



Shipped. 



By river. 



Tons. 
44,438 

27,536 

27,810 

20,390 

25,100 

10,360 

23,185 

22,465 



By rail. 



Total receipts tOtA 
ahipmenta* 



By river. 



Tons. 
350,933 , 

378,857 

292,885 

287,486 

303,535 

380, 318 

386,258 

304,744 



Tons: 
117, 017 

54,431 

66,440 

65,220 

55,260 

60,705 

72,830 

78,505 



ByraiL 



Tons. 
884.350 

957, 614 
1, 038, 875 
1,035,874 

966^816' 
1, 313, 440 
1, 237, 810 
1,394,929 



TotaL 



Tons. 
951.367 

1,012,045 

1, 105, 315 

1,101,094 

1,024,076 

1,383.14» 

1, 310, 640 

1, 473, 434 



It appears that the tonnage to and from the west by the river fell from 
117,017 tons in 1871, to 78;505 tons in 1878, and that the tonnage by rail 
increased from 834,350 tons in 1871, to 1,394,929 tons in 1878. The river 
traffic constituted bat 5 per cent, of the total western traffic during the 
year 1878. 

The total receipts, from and shipments to the west, are shown as follows : 



Calendar year. 



im .. 

i?r2... 

1?73... 
1874 .. 
1875... 
1?76..- 

1*77.., 



Received. 



Tons. 
555,996 

605,652 

784.620 

793, 216 

095,441 

974,467 

901,206 

1,056,225 



Shipped. 

Tons. 
395. 371 

406,393 

320, 005 

307,878 

328,685 

408, 078 

409,443 

417,209 



The total receipts from the west rose from 555,996 tons in 1871, to 
1,'»5C,225 tons in 1878, an increase of 89.97 per cent.; and the total ship- 
ments to the west rose from 395,371 tons in 1871, to 417,209 tons in 1878, 
an increase of 5.52 per cent. 

The growth of the commerce of Saint Louis in each direction is in- 
dicated by the following table : 

Total tons of freight receivedy from and shipped in ectch directiouj from 1871 to 1878, inclusive. 



Calendar year. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1974 
1875 



North. 


Eaat 


Tons. 


Tons. 


391,522 


1, 764, 881 


442,206 


2, 029, 809 


434, 012 


2, 267, 767 


484,348 


2.286,069 


400,069 


2, 293. 393 


458, 676 


2. 1^36, 318 



South. 



1*77 347,985 2,562,308 

W78 509,229 2,889,954 



Tons. 
1, 805, 332 

2,228,160 

2,177,811 

1, 064, 353 

2, 110, 302 

2, 007, 111 

2,138,451 

2, 122, 624 




Tons. 
951,867 

1.012,045 

1,105.315 

1, 101, 094 

1,024,076 

1,383,145 

1,810,649 

1,473,434 



Total. 



Tons. 
4, 913, lot 

5,712,229 

5,984^900 

5,83^889 

5, 886; MO 

6,880,180 

6,850,808 

6,006,241 
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The commerce of Saint Louis towards the north increased from 
391,622 tons in 1871, to 509,229 tons in 1878. 

The commerce of Saint Louis towards the east exhibited a large and 
rapid increase, having risen from 1,764,881 tons in 1871, to 2,889,954 tons 
in 1878. 

The commerce towards the south remained nearly stationary, having 
amounted to 1,805,332 tons in 1871, to 2,177,811 tons in 1873, and to 
2,122,624 in 1878. 

The commerce towards the west also indicates a large increase, it 
having risen from 951,367 tons in 1871, to 1,473,434 tons in 1878. 

The proportion of tonnage in each direction, during the year 1878, 
was as follows: 



Direction. 


North 






West 




m 


Soutli 


• 




Eaiit 




• 





Tons. 


Per cent. 


509,229 
1,473,434 
2,122,824 
2,889,954 


7.28 
21.06 
80.^5 
4L31 



If the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad, and the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Eailroad be regarded as western, instead 
of as southern lines, (since the general direction of each is southwesterly), 
the division of tonnage would be as follows : 



Direction. 


Tons. 


Per cent. 


North 


509,229 
1,423.120 
2,172,936 
2,889.954 


7.38 


South ...-. 


20.35 


We«t 


31.06 


But 


4L81 







The total commerce of Saint Louis by river and by rail is exhibited 
as follows: 

Total ton$ of freight received atf and skipped from Saint Louis hif river and hjf rail, from 1871 

to 1878, inclusive. 



Calendar year. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
IBTt 
1878 



By river. 



1,664.899 
1,669.201 
1,584.811 
1,440,090 
1,302,620 
1.288,980 
1, 242, 155 
1.329,375 



ByralL 



3,258.203 
4.043.028 
4,400,594 
4,395.769 
4,534.220 
5,091,170 
5, 117, 238 
5, 665. 866 



TotaL 



4, 913, 102 
5,712,229 
5,964,905 
5.885.860 
5,836,840 
6,380,150 
6,850,393 
6,995,241 



Percent. 



By river. 



33.68 
39.22 
26.47 
24.68 
2182 
20.20 
19.53 
19.00 



ByralL 



66w32 
70.78 
73.58 
75.32 
77.68 
79.80 
80.47 
81.00 
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It appears that the total tonuage by river fell from 1,654,899 tons iu 
1S71, to 1,329,375 tons in 1878, but that the tonuage by rail increased 
from 3,258,203 tons in 1871, to 6,665,866 tons in 1878. The total tonnage 
of the city increased from 4,913,102 tons in 1871 to 6,995,241 tons iu 1878. 

The tonnage of Saiht Louis by river fell from 33.68 per cent, of the 
total in 1871, to 19 per cent, of the total in 1878, and the tonnage bj^ rail 
increased from 66.32 per cent, of the total iu 1871, to 81 per cent, of the 
total in 1878. 

The eastward movement of tonnage from Saiut Louis is now the largest 
of all. The fact is thus developed that, over the bridge crossing the 
Mississippi Eiver at that city, there now moves a much larger commerce 
than that on the river which flows beneath it. 

Iu direct trade with foi^ign countries, the value of the eastward ship- 
ments from Saint Louis by rail via Atlautic seapoits, is nearly three times 
as great as the value of the southward shipments by Mississippi Biver 
via New Orleans. 

Statistics showing the relative movement of freights at Saint Louis 
towards the south and towards the east are of great value, as illustrations 
of the course of the internal commerce of the country and of the conditions 
governing its movements. These two moveulents of the trade of Saint 
Louis are presented somewhat in detail in the following series of state- 
ments showing the relative shipments of cotton, flour, grain, provisions, 
and Uve-stock from Saint Louis towards the south and towards the east 
daring the year 1878. These commodities constitute the principal articles 
of coiumerce shipped from that city in each direction. 

COTTON. 

Shipped south : 

Bales 

ByraU 3,794 

By river 6,400 

Total 10,194 

Shipped east : 

ByraU 223,329 

By river '. 2,810 

Total ! 226,139 

It appears that 4.31 per cent, of the shipments of cotton was towards 
the south, and 95.69 per cent, towards the east. 

WHEAT. 

Shipped south : 

Bashels. 

By rail 228,451 

By river 1,897,999 

Total 2,126,450 

Shipped east : 

ByraU 4,610,265 

Byriver 14,699 

Total 4,624.964 
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Of the shipments of wheat, 31.5 per cent, was towards the south, and 
68.5 per cent, towards the east. 

CORN. 

Shipped sonth : 

Buflbelft 

By rail 363,305 

By river 3, 383, 541 

Total 3,746,846 

Shipped east : 

By rail 2.604,143 

By river ., 2.% 747 

Total 2,627,890 

Of the shipments of com, 58.78 per cent, was towards the south, and 
41.22 per cent, towards the east. 

FLOUR. 

Shipped south : 

By rail 451,913 

By river 565, 744 

Total .' , 1,017,657 

Shipped east : 

By rail 1,578,950 

By river 22,214 

Total 1,601,164 

Of the shipments of flour, 38.86 per cent, was towards the south, and 
61.14 per cent, towards the east. 

GRAIN. 

(lacladiug whejit, corn, rye, oats, barley, and flour reduced to bushels.) 

Shipped south : 

By rail , 3,313,786 

By river ' 10,059,142 

Total • 13,372,i>28 

Shipped east : 

By rail 15,456,225 

By river 157,9.55 

Total 15,614.180 

Of the shipments of grain, 46.13 per cent, was towards the south, and 
5.'l.87 per cent, towards the east. 

HOG PRODUCT. 

Shipped south : 

Poanda. 

By rail 82,444,204 

By river 54,548,402 

Total 136,992,606 
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Pounds. 
Shipped east : 

Byrafl 46,122,720 

By river 793,346 

Total,.. 46,916,066 

Of the shipment of hog products, 74.49 per cent, was towards the 
south, and 25.51 per cent, towards the east. 

CATTLE. 

Shipped soath : 

Xmuber. 

By rail 1,29^ 

By river '. 1,652 

Total 2,951 

Shipped eat»t : 

By rail 255,376 

By river 

Total 255,376 

Of the shipments of cattle, 1.15 per cent, was towards the south, and 
98.85 per cent, towards the east. 

SHEEP. 

Shipped south : « 

Number. 

By rail 3,486 

By river 1,022 

Total 4,508 

Shipi)e<l east : • 

By rail 65,492 

By river *. 

Total • 65,492 

Of the shipments of sheep, G.44 per cent, was towards the south, and 
93.50 i)er cent, towards the east. 

HOGS. 

Shipi>ed sonth : 

Number. 

By rail 2,125 

By river : i 997 

Total 3,122 

Shipx>ed east : 

By rail 524,448 

By river 

Total 524,448 

Of the shipments of hogs, 0.59 per cent, was towards the south, and 
99.41 per cent, towards the east. 

It is stated by the secretary of the Saint Louis Merchants' Exchange 
that the prices of wheat and com at Saint Louis are not governed to any 
appreciable extent by the prices which prevail at New Orleans, but 
rather by those which prevail at Chicago, Toledo, New York, and other 
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eastern markets. Twenty years ago the prices of these commodities, 
and also the prices of provisions at Saint Louis, were mainly governed 
by the New Orleans markets. This fact also serves to illustrate the 
remarkable changes which have taken x)lace in the circumstances sur- 
rounding and governing the commerce of Saint Louis. 

The passenger traffic by river, once a large source of profit, has be- 
come an unimportant item. Passengers now generally prefer the more 
rai)id mode of transport by rail, the travel bj" river being confined 
mainly to the smaller towns which have no direct rail communication. 

The character of the freight traffic by river has also greatly changed 
during the last ten years. The trade of the Upper Mississippi River 
has been principally diverted to the east-and-west railroads crossing 
that river. The freight traffic of the Missouri River has been almost 
entirely diverted to the railroads along either side of it, and to the other 
routes leading to Saint Louis and Chicago. 

The nature of the competition existing between the Mississippi River 
below Saint Louis, and the rail-lines extending from the western and 
northwestern States into the States south of the Ohio River and south 
of the States of Missouri and Kansas, may be summarily described as 
follows: The lower classes of freight moved between towns situated on 
the Mississippi River are chiefly transported by river, from the fact that 
the cost of transportation by river is much less than by rail. The rail- 
roads connecting the principal river towns have, however, been able to 
secure the principal part of the carriage of the higher classes of freights 
between those towns. The managers of the railroads make little effort 
to comi)ete with steamboats for the carriage of the lower classes of 
freight between river towns, knowing that however low their rates may 
be made, the boats will underbid them. The result is that the principal 
part of this class of traffic, as well as a part of the traffic of interior points 
directly connected with such river towns by local roads, is received at 
and shipped from such towns by river. 

The rates for the transportation of fourth-class freights (the lowest 
class) from Saint Louis southward which prevailed in May, 1879, serve 
to illustrate the relative advantages, in point of cost, afforded by the 
river and by the railroads. 

Rates on fourth'CJ4i$s freighU from Saint Louii. 





By river. 


Byx«U. 


To Hemphis 


12i cents iM^r 100 DoundA 


20 cents per 100 pounds. 
30 cents per 100 pounds. 
32 cents per 100 pounds. 


To Vioksbnrg 


17^ cents per 100 pounds ... 

124 cents per 100 pounds 


To New Oiieans 





The railroads have, however, been able to secure almost the entire 
traffic, both of the higher and lower classes, to and from all the impor* 
taut interior points in the States south of Missouri and south of the Ohio 
River. 
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Notwithstanding the facts above stated as to the diversion of freights 
from the Mississippi Eiver to the railroads, that river affords ines* 
timable advantages to the commerce of Saint Louis and of a large por- 
tion of the country', by operating as a regulator of rail rates not only 
betireen the Western and Northwestern States and the Gulf ports, but 
also between the Western and Northwestern States and the Atlantic 
seaports. The value of the Mississippi Eiver as an avenue of commerce 
cannot, therefore, be determined solely from a comparison instituted be- 
tween the quantity and value of the commodities moved upon it, and the 
quantity and value of commodities moved by rail, since the indirect ad- 
vantages which it exerts as a regulator of rail rates are the more im- 
portant. 

The movement of grain and provisions from the West to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and to the South Atlantic and Gulf States, constitutes a large 
and controlling interest in our internal commerce. Upon whatever 
course these western commodities are moved, there naturally arises a 
large reciprocal commerce in general merchandise and supplies of various 
kinds. The bare possibility of the diversion of the movement of grain 
and provisions from its present course to the Atlantic seaports by 
rail, to New Orleans by river, in case of any considerable increase of 
rail rates to the East, exerts, however, a potential influence over rail 
rates with respect to such commodities exported to Europe All rail- 
road managers defer to this influence in the adjustments of their freight 
charges. 

Besides the restraining influence of the cheap river rates, the Missis- 
sippi Eiver also confers a direct benefit upon the coftimercial interests 
of the States situated south of the State of Missouri, and south of the 
Ohio Eiver, by promoting competition between railroads for the traffic 
of all these Sta.tes with the Northwestern States. The railroads extend- 
ing from Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, and Saint Louis into the South- 
ern States mentioned, meet the competition of the east-and-west rail- 
roads which reach the Mississippi Eiver at Columbus, Ky. ; at Memphis, 
Tenn.; at Yicksburg, Miss. ; and at New Orleans, La., as all these roads 
connect with steamboats plying between these termini on that river and 
Saint Louis, the chief commercial center for the shipment of breadstuffs 
and provisions to the Southern States. By means of such connection 
between the boats and these east-and-west roads, thix)ugh-rates are made 
from Saint Louis to all the principal centers of trade of Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. 

THE TBABE OF SAINT LOUIS WITH TEXAS. 

The trade between. Saint Louis and Texas has been^an outgrowth of 
the construction of the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Eail- 
road, and of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Eailroad, the former hav- 
ing been completed to Texarkana March 20, 1874, and the latter to 
Dallas, Tex., December 1, 1877. 
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It appears probable that there will be, for several years, a rapid devel- 
opment of the trade of Saint Louis with Texas, in view of the immense 
area of. that State, its fertile soil and salubrious climate, the constant 
flow of immigration into it, and the enterprise displayed in the extension 
of, existing roads and the construction of new lines. Air eady this trade 
has assumed large proportions. Unfortunately there is a lack of statis- 
tical data showing its quantity and value. 

The principal articles received at Saint Louis fro m Texas are cotton, 
live-stock and hides. The shipments to Texas consist of the various 
classes of supplies, breadstuffs, provisioos, agricultural implements and 
'general merchandise. 



THE COTTON TRADE OF SAINT LOUIS. 

The growth of this trade is indicated by the following table: 

Beonpta of ootUm ai Saint Zomm by riper and by rail^ during the past fourteen years. 



TT 



Cotton year ending Angust 31— 



IBM 
1897 

A8e8. 

1860 

1870 

1871, 

,1872 

1873 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877 

1878. 

1870. 




XotoL 



BaUt. 


Bales. 


68,606 


1«021 


18,712 


1.066 


38,804 


220 


16,614 


82 


17.084 


1,484 


15,582 


4.688 


30,018 


6,403 


26, 577 


33,132 


27,588 


76^2(» 


11,750 


122,210 


19,620 


224.978 


6,650 


211,084 


9,098 


238,858 


15, 012 


320,787 



Bales. 

.55^487 
18,770 
30,024 
16,606 

18,518 

36,421 
50,709 
103,741 
133,009 
244,598 
217, 734 
248,856 
335^709 



The receipts of cotton at Saint Louis by river fell from 53,500 bales 
during the year 1866, to 15,012 bales during the year 1879, but the receipts 
by raii rose from 1,921 bales during the year 1866, to 320,787 bales dnring 
the year 1879. The total receipts increased from 55,427 bales during the 
year 1866, to 335,799 bales during the year 1879. 

At the present time the cotton receipts of Saint Louis are principally 
by the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Eailroad, and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Eailroad, the former road having delivered 
304,486 bales and the latter road 10,553 bales of the total receipts amount- 
ing to 335,799 bales during the year 1879. 

Of the total receipts of cotton at Saint Louis during the year 1879, 
149,776 bales, or 44.58 per cent., came from Texas and Western Louisi- 
ana. Of the total shipments of cotton from Saint Louis during the year 
1879, 104,150 bales, or about 31 per cent, of the total receipts was exported 
directly to Europe; the remaining 221,616 bales shipped being taken prin- 
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• 

oipally by spinners in the I^ew England States. The total shipmeuts 
amoanted to 325,766 bales. 

In tlie cotton trade of Texas, the all-rail line via paint Louis to the 
Atlantic seaboard, competes sharply with the rail and ocean line via 
Galveston. The average rates during the year 1878 for the transporta- 
Umi of cotton &om Dallas, Texas, to New York and Boston by the two 
routes were as follows: 



Tb Saint Louis 
YiA GalTeston . . 



DallM, Tez., to— 



New York, i Boston. 



P^rbaU. 
e.02 
5.65 



FwbaU. 
e.27 
5.90 



The addition of the marine insurance via Galveston makes the total 
cost of transportation via that city about equal to the cost via Saint 
Loois by the all-rail lines. 

In a conununication dated December 1, 1879, Mr. Morgan, secretary of 
the Saint Louis Merchants' Exchange, says : 

The bnsinew for the next cotton year promises to reach 500,000 bales, Judging from 
the increase for the first three months of the year. The receipts compare as follows : 

Bales. 

Receipts for S^tember, October, and November, 1S79 857,690 

fieoeipts for Sef^ember, October, and Noveaiber, 1S76 ^ 159, S73 

BAILBOAB EXTENSIONS IN THE INTEREST OF SAINT LOUIS. 

• * 

The following railroads in the iut>erest of the trade of Saint Louis have 
recently been completed or are now in course of construction : 

First. The recently completed line of the Chicago and Alton Bailroad 
from Mexico to Kansas City, Mo., gives to Saint Louis three independent 
railway lines to Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Saint Joseph. 
Although the distance from Kansas City to Saint Louis by this line is 
about 40 miles longer than by the Missouri Pacific or by the Saint Louis, 
Kansas City and Northern Bailroad, it is an active competitor for the 
traffic of the towns on the Missouri River above mentioned. For sev- 
eral months an almost unprecedented war of rates was carried on be- 
tween the t,hree roads. An agreement as to rates and the division of 
the traffic was, however, arrived at in September, 1879. 

Second. The Missouri Pacific Bailroad Company is now constructing 
a branch line running from Holden, a point 50 miles from Kansas City, 
to Paalakas, Mo., and thence southwesterly to Winfield, in the southern 
part of Kansas. It is said to be the intention of the Missouri Pacific 
Bailroad Company to extend this branch line along the southern bound- 
ary of Kansas to Colorado and Arizona. 

Third. The Saint Louis and San Francisco Bailroad Company is now 
constructing a branch westward from Pierce City (a point in the south- 
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western part of Missouri), through Oswego to Wichita, Kansas. The ef- 
fect of the extension of the two branch railroads will be to draw a very 
considerable amount of the trade of Southern Kansas directly to Saint 
Louis. 

Fourth. About the 1st of February, 1879, the Saint Louis, Kansas City 
and Northern Kailroad Company commenced the extension of its Bruns- 
wick and Chillicothe Branch from Pattensburgh, Mo., in a direct line to 
Omaha. It is expected that this line will be completed about the close 
of the present calendar year. The managers of the road and the mer- 
chants of Saint Louis think that the completion of this line will enable 
that city to compete successfully with Chicago for both the passenger 
and freight traffic of Nebraska, and of the States and Territories tribu- 
tary to the traffic of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads. 

Fifth. In June last the gauge of the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Eailroad was changed in a few hours from 5 feet to 4 feet 8 J 
inches, which is the stand<ard gauge of all the railroads connecting the 
Mississippi River with the Atlantic seaports, and of the Texas Pacific 
Railroad. This change of gauge will save a large amount of expense con- 
nected with the transsUi))ment of fi'eiglit at both termini of the line of the 
Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad, and it is thought 
that the commercial interests of Saint Louis iiiill thereby be materially 
advanced. 

Sixth. An important feeder of the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Railroiul is now in course of construction, namely, a narrow- 
gauge railroad from Texarkana to Corsicana, Tex., on the line of the 
Texas Central Railroad. It is expected that this line will be extended 
westward to the Waco on the Brazos River. It will pass through a 
highly productive cotton region, and it is exi^ected that it wjll add 
largely to the cotton trade of Saint Louis and the general trade of that 
city with Texas. 

CONDITIONS GOVERNING COMMERCE BY BAIL BETWEEN SAINT LOUIS 

AND THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 

From the time of the completionof the various trunk lines between Saint 
Louis and Atlantic seaports, the managers of these roads have actively 
competed for through-traffic, but the rates from time to time agreed 
upon were determined with little regard to rates prevailing between 
Chicago and the Atlantic seaports, or between other cities of the West 
and the Atlantic seaports. Railroad managers on long lines did not 
then fully realize the fact, afterwards forced upon them by the logic of 
events, that they must look beyond the termini and the stations uik>ii 
their respective lines to find conditions governing the rates which they 
could impose upon their through- traffic. A careful study of such external 
circumstances, however, convinced them that the commercial prosperity of 
the city upon which their traffic interests mainly depended was, to a great 
extent, influenced by the rates prevailing on railroads tributary to rival 
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cities, and thus they were led to see that their own freight tariffs must 
be adjusted with reference to those prevailing on other roads. 

It is in this inanuer that the competition of trade forces operates as a 
regrulating and controlling influence over rates charged on railroads 
which compete with each other through rival markets. 

When the merchants of Saint Louis invited the attention of the man- 
agers of the railroads extending from that city to the East to considera- 
tions of this character, it was not difficult to convince them that very 
.<mall differences in the rates charged by their lines in excess of the rates 
rharged by the Chicago roads, would have the effect of diverting a large 
amount of business from Saint Louis to Chicago, which, if secured by 
the former city, would bring much traffic to its tributary railroads. The 
managers of these lines were thus brought to realize the fact that through 
the markets of Chicago the railroads tributary to that city were, with 
re<si)ect to a very considerable part of their east-bound traffic, the con- 
stant and active competitors of the Saint Louis railroads. 

The adjustment of through rates from Saint Louis to the Atlantic 
sealxxard with reference to current rates from Chicago to the seaboard 
was formally effected in the spring of 1876. On March 2 of that year, 
the managers of the trunk lines resolved that the through rates and 
classification on traffic from Chicago to the seaboard should be accepted 
as the basis on which through rates from other western points should be 
made. It was agreed that the rates should be made the same per ton 
I)er mile from Saint Louis and other points to the seaboard via their respec- 
tive shortest lines, as the rates from Chicago to New York via the short- 
est line between the latter points. Notice of this agreement was sent by 
the trunk lines to the managers at their western connections on March 
10, 1876, and the latter met in convention in Chicago on April 13, ensu- 
ing, to consider the question. That convention agreed to adopt the list 
of distances from common or competitive westem points to New York 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, agreed upon by the trunk lines, it being 
mulerstood that these distances were based upon the shortest routes to 
the points named. 

The percentage thus agreed upon made the rates from East Saint 
Louis to New York 116 per cent, of the current rates from Chicago. 
The regular tariffs have since been made on that basis, and whenever 
rates are maintained from all other western points, this difference has 
l>een acceptable to the merchants of Saint Louis. But no effective 
means were provided for the maintenance of rates ; hence ruptures have 
frequently ensued, during which the prevailing rates have been made 
much lower than those which would have been established upon the 
l>asis of rates from rival cities to the east. 

The apportionment of traffic was finally resorted to. This appears to be 
the usual expedient of the present day for avoiding the difficulties in 
the way of maintaining rates. Early in the year 1876, the five railroads 
l**ading east fix)m Saint Louis — the Chicago and Alton, the Ohio and 

3 COM 
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Mississippi, the Indianapolis and Saint Louis, the Yandalia, and the 
Wabash, agreed to pool the traffic destined to Atlantic seaboard points. 
The general direction of affairs was intrusted to an * executive commit- 
tee of three managers, and the details were devolved upon a secretary. 
The arrangement did not work satisfactorily, and therefoi'e it was aban- 
doned after a few months' trial. 

The next effort was general in its application. It was an endeavor on 
the part of the managers of the trunk lines to induce the formation of 
pools at the large cities of the West, and is thus described by Mr. J. 
W. Midgley, railroad commissioner, of Chicago, 111. : 

The roads leading east from Saint Lonis were grouped in one pool, those from 
Chicago in another, and in like manner those from Cincinnati and from Louisville. 
These several groups were embraced under the general description of the east-bound 
freight compact and placed under the direction of Commissioner K. GuiUbnl. His 
position was not an enviable one nor was it tenable very long, for the reason that he 
lacked the authority to enforce his ordera. After a fretful existence of four or five 
mouths, the arrtingement fell to the ground. 

In November ensuing, another attempt was made to form a pool from Saint Louin. 
This efibrt also was undertaken in compliance with the wishes of the trunk lines. The 
five roads leading east from that city agreed to accept equal proportions of the traflic 
destined east of Dunkirk, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Parkersburg. A gen- 
eral agent was appointed on the understanding that bills of lading should be issued 
only from his office. At the same, time or soon thereafter, similar compacts were 
formed at Peoria, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati, and it was umlerstood that tbe roads 
from Chicago would also pool their traffic. The Chicago managers, however, were 
unable t-o agree upon tlreir ]>erceutages of traffic. Several meetings were held but 
no agreement was roaehed, consequently the compacts at Saint Louis and the other 
cities named were abandoned. A war of rates ensued which in intensity surpassed 
all previous contests. During its prevalence, rates from East Saint Louis to New 
York were made as low as 10 cents per 100 pcmnds on grain and provisions, and it was 
affirmed that a quantity of Hour was taken at H cents per barrel or 4 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The inability of the managers- to agree on percentages, or as to arbitrators who 
should make the allotments, led the joint executive committee of the trunk lines to 
select a permanent board of arbitration. This accomplished, direction was given that 
rates from all western points be restored, and that efforts be made to agree upon pools. 
In the event of failure to agree, the points of disagreement were to be submitted to 
the board of arbitration and their award was to be accepted as final. 

Meantime the merchants of Saint Louis have complained loudly of the discrimina- 
tion made in the rates on business from the seaboard to Saint Louis. For several 
years the basis of rates from New York to East Saint Louis was 122 per cent, of those 
frbm New York to Chicago, whereas the basis of the rates from East Saint Louis to 
New York was 1115 per cent, of the rates from Chicago to New York. The dealers of 
Saint Louis claimed that the basis of east-bound rates should also apply to west-boiuid. 
The agitation was continued until June, 1878, when a concession was made as to Mis- 
souri River business. The trunk lines then decided that the rates on all business 
destined to Missouri River points and beyond should be made from New York to East 
Saint Louis on the basis of 116 per cent, of the rates from New York to .Chicago, but 
that business destined to Saint Louis, locally, should still be charged 122 per cent, of 
the Chicago rates. 

Next 3'ear the agitation wa.s renewed and pressed so vigorously that in June, 1879, 
the trunk lines compromised by agreeing to make the rates on all business carried to 
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or throagh Saiut Louis 119 per ceut. of the Chicago rates. This settlement has been 
fiuietly accepted. 

The pooling arraDgemeut never worked harmouioasly, presumably from some de« 
fectiu the orgauization through which it was carried on, and on the 1st of April, 1879^ 
it was discontinued. 

4. THE COMMERCIAL AXD TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 

OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 

The magnitude of the conimercial and transportation interests of the 
city of Chicago renders their presentation of great importance in con- 
nection with the object of describing the conditions governing the inter- 
nal commerce of the countiy. 

The commercial importance of Chicago is mainly due to its geograph- 
ical position, and to the fact that it is the point of convergence of the 
principal railroads of the Western and Northwestern States, and of the 
trunk railroads connecting the Western and Northwestern States with 
the four principal cities of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Any attempt to present the commercial and industrial importance of a 
city by means of a comparison instituted between it and other cities, 
while contributing to the general stock of useful information, may, per- 
haps, lead to misapprehension, from the fact that cities dift'er widely in 
their commercial and industrial characteristics. Such differences re- 

4 

salt from geographical situation, accessibility to one or more of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture or of mining, the facilities of transportation afforded 
by natural and artificial highways, climatic influences, the tastes and 
habits of the people who sustain to its commercial interests the relation-^ 
ship of customers, and from numerous other circumstances. Interests 
which in one city are preponderating and controlling may in another 
city be comparatively unimportant and of small influence. 

This diversity of conditions leads to wide differences in the nature 
of t^e commercial activities of different cities* Evidently, therefore, 
any special comparisons instituted for the purpose of showing the rela- 
tive importance of two or more great centers of trade and industry, es- 
I)eciaUy when instituted between cities whose interests are competi- 
tive at a thousand points, must be taken subject to these important 
qaahfyiug conditions. In this view, comparative statistics are here pre- 
sented, showing in certain particulars the relative importance of the 
citie« of Chicago, Saint Louis, and Milwaukee, the three principal pri- 
marv markets of the Northwest. These statistics have been collated 
and published by the local governments and the leading commercial 
bodies of those cities respectively. 

The following table indicates the population, the receipts, and the 
shipments of wheat, flour, corn, cattle, sheep, hogs, hog x)roducts, man- 
ufactures of flour, malt liquors, and high wines, of the three cities above 
mentioned : 
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Comparison of re^^eipts and shipments of princijtal products contributing to the trade of Chi- 

cagOy Saint Louis, and MiUraukee during the year 1j?7^. 



Chicago. 



Saint Louiti. Milwaukee. 



Population 

ReceiptB of flour barrels . 

Shipments of flour do — 

Receipts of wheat bushels. . 

Shipments of wheat clo — 

Receipts of com ^^ — 

Shipments of com do — 

Receipts ol oats do — 

Shipments of oats do — 

Receipts of barley do 

Shipmeu ts of barley do — 

Receipts of {^ain do — 

Shipments of grain do — 

Receipts of cattle number. . 

Shipments of cattle do — 

Recci])t8 of sheep do . - . 

Shipments of sheep do — 

Receipts of swine do — 

Shipments of swine do — 

Shipments of hog products pounds . . 

Receipts of butter do... 

Shipments of butter do — 

Receipts of lumber feet . 

Shipments of lumber ; do. . . 

Receipt* of co^ tons. 

Shipments of coal do. . . 

Manufactures of flour barrels. 

Manufactures of malt liquors 

Manufactures of high wines gallons. 



490,000 

8, 030. 502 

2, 779, 640 

29, 713, 577 

24, 211. 739 

63. 65U518 

59. 944, 200 

18, 839, 297 

16,444.513 

5, 754, 059 

3. 520. 983 

134, 086, 595 

118, 675, 269 

1, Oj«, 068 

699,108 

310. 420 



6, 339, 654 

1,266,906 

1,060,866,907 

48. 379, 282 

44, 507, 599 

1, 180, 586, 150 

626.735,118 

1,832,033 

305,694 

808,284 



503,683 

1, 305. 336 

2, 670, 740 
14,325,431 

6. 900. 802 
9, 009, 723 
6, 382. 712 

3, 882, 276 
1, 792, 801 
1, 517, 292 

244. 799 

36, 107, 334 

29, 432, 435 

406,235 

261, 723 

168.095 

74.433 

1. 451, 634 

528,627 

188, 529, 593 

8,627,056 

1, 626, 849 

189, 238, 333 

100, 483, 000 

•1,323,492 



100, 775 
2, 288, 303 
2, 630, 022 
21, 763. 312 
17, 254, 453 
934,356 
460.104 
2. 037, 437 
1. 554. 338 
3. 409. 710 
2, 220, 647 
39, 234, 906 
34. 088. 546 
66,786 
49, Ot^ 
60. 015 
33.400 
606,083 
116»273 

6, 764, 245 

5. 826, 589 

132, 900. 000 



239,667 



1,916.290 



10. 262, 155 



555,049 

426.340 

18,063 



* Includes 1,079,750 bushels coke. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the foregoing comparison further than to 
remark, that it is made with the special object of presenting the general 
course of the surplus agricultural products of the West with respect to 
the three principal primary markets. In order to arrive at an expres- 
sion of the relative importance of the three cities above mentioned it 
would be necessary to ascertain the aggregate value of all the Com- 
mercial and industrial activities of each. 

The facts relative to the growth of the commercial and transportation 
interests of Chicago serve to throw light upon the growth and the con- 
ditions governing the commerce of the Western and iforthwestern 
States. The controlling element of the commercial aud industrial inter- 
ests of Chicago consists in the fact that that city is the principal primary 
market for the purchase and sale of the agricultural products of the West- 
ern and Northwestern States and for the manufacture of certain of these 
products into the various forms in which they appear in commerce. 
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RECEIPTS OP FLOUR AND ORAIN AT CHICAGO FOR TWENTY-SEVEN 

YEARS. 

The following table shows the aggregate auuiial receipts of flour and 
all kintls of grain in Ciiicago for each year since 1851 : 



Calendar 
year. 


Flour. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Barley. 

* 


Total receipts, 
(flour reduoea 
to wheat.) 




Barrelt. 


Buthelt. 


Biufiels. 


Busheli. 


Bmhelt. 


Bu»h«U. 


Bwhtlt. 


1852 


53,337 


937,496 


2, 991, Oil 


2, 089. 941 


21, 015 


127,028 


«»'*06,608 


1853 


4«,297 


1, 687. 465 


2, 869, 339 


1, 875, 770 


86,162 


192,387 


6, 928, 45» 


IM 


158, 575 


3, 038. 955 


7, 490, 753 


4, 194, 385 


85,691 


201, 764 


15, 725, 135 


1955 


240.862 


7. 535, 097 


8, 532, 377 


2, 947, 188 


68,166 


201,895 


20, 367, 702 


lase 


324, 921 


8, 767, 760 


11, 888, 398 


2, 219, 987 


45,707 


128,457 


24, 512, 454 


Ift57 


393,934 


10, 554, 761 


7, 409, 000 


1, 707, 245 


87, 711 


127,689 


21, 659. 100 


1858 


522, 137 


9, 639, 614 


8, 252, 641 


2, 883, 597 


71, 012 


413, 812 


23, 610, 293 


1«» 


726. 321 


a, 060, 766 


5, 401, 870 


1, 757, 696 


231, 514 


652,696 


19, 372, 986 


liW 


713.348 


14, 927, 083 


15, 862, 394 


2, 198, 889 


318, 976 


617, 619 


37, 235, 027 


1861 


1. 479. 284 


17, 385, 002 


26, 369, 989 


2,067,018 


490,989 


457,589 


53, 427, 365 


1«2 


1, 666. 391 


13, 978. 116 


29. 574, 328 


4, 688, 722 


1, 038. 825 


872.053 


57 650, 804 


1883 


1, 424, 206 


11, 408. 161 


26, 611, 653 


11, 086, 131 


865.508 


1, 280, 342 


57, 660, 722 


1664 


1, 205, 698 


12, 184, 977 


13, 807, 745 


16, 351, 616 


1, 060. 116 


1, 018, 813 


49, 848, 908 


li<5 


1. 134, 100 


9, 266, 410 


25, 952, 201 


11, 659, 080 


1, IW, 834 


1, 774, 139 


54, 950. 114 


loM 


1,847,145 


11, 978, 753 


33, 543, 061 


11, 140, 264 


1, 679, Ml 


1,742,652 


68, 396, 423 


l»7 


1, 720, 001 


13, 695, 244 


22, 772, 715 


12, 355, 006 


1, 291, 821 


2, 360, 984 


60, 215, 774 


im 


2, 192, 413 


14, 772, 094 


25,570.494 


16, 032, 910 


1, 523, 820 


1, 915, 056 


69, 680, 233 


1^ 


2, 218. 822 


16, 876, 760 


23, 47.3, 800 


10, 611, 940 


955, 201 


1, 513, 110 


63, 417, 510 


im 


1. 766, 037 


17,3H409 


20, 189, 775 


10, 472. 078 


1, 093, 493 


3, 335, 653 


60,432,574 


1871 


1, 412. 177 


14, 439. 656 


41, 853, 138 


14,789,414 


2,011,788 


4, 069, 410 


83, 518, 208 


1?72 


1, 532. 014 


12, 724, 141 


47, 366, 087 


15, 061, 715 


1, 129, 086 


5, 251, 750 


88, 426, 842 


1873 


2, 487, 37G 


26, 266, 562 


38, 157, 232 


17, e88, 724 


1,180,464 


4, 240, 239 


98, 935, 413 


1874 


2. 666, 679 


29, 764, 622 


35, 799, 638 


13, 901, 235 


791. 182 


3, 354. 981 


95, 611, 713 


Ig75 


2, 625, 883 


24, 206, 370 


28, 341, 150 


12, 916, 428 


699,583 


3, 107, 297 


81, 087, 302 


1876 ' 


2, 955, 197 


16, 574, 058 


48. 668, 640 


13, 030, 121 


1, 447, 917 


4, 716, 360 


97, 735, 482 


1877 , 


2. 601, 142 


14. 164, 515 


47,915,728 


13, 506, 773 


1, 728, 865 


4, 990, 379 


94, 416, 399 


1878 1 

1 
1 


3, 030, 562 


29, 713, 577 


03, 651, 518 


18, 839. 297 


2, 490, 615 


5, 754, 059 


134, 086, 595 



Prom the foregoing table it appears that the aggregate receipts of 
flour, com, oats, rye, and barley during the year 1878 were larger than 
during any previous year in the history of Chiciigo ; and that the re- 
ceipts of wheat were only slightly exceeded during the year I87ti. The 
total receipts of grain and flour reduced to bushels indicate that the re- 
ceipts daring the year 1878 were 260 per cent, greater than during the 
year 1860, and 122 per cent, greater than during the year 1870. 
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SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR AND GI^AIN PROM CHICAOO, ILL., FOR FORTY- 
ONE YEARS. 

The following table shows the aggregate annual 8hii)ments of flour 
and all kinds of grain since the settlement of Chicago to the present time, 
eompOed from the most authentic sources : 



Cfdendar 
year. 



1838. 

1839. 

1840... 

1841... 

1842... 

1843... 

1844... 

1845... 

1846... 

1847... 

1848... 

1849... 

1850... 

1851... 

1852.. 

1853.. 

1854... 

1855.., 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858 .. 

1859.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1862... 

1863 . 

1864.. 

1865.. 

1866 . 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869 .. 

1870.., 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873 . 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876... 

1877... 

1878.., 




.4at«*MMMa 



6,320 

13, 752 

28,045 

32,538 

45,200 

51, 309 

100, 871 

72,406 

61,196 

70,984 

111,627 

163, 410 

216,389 

259,648 

470, 402 

686,351 

698, 132 

1, 603, 920 

1, 739, 849 

1, 622, 085 

1, 285, 343 

1, 293, 428 
1, 981, 525 
2, 015, 455 

2. 399, 619 
2. 3.39. 063 
1, 705, 977 
1, 287. 574 
1, 361, 328 
2, 303, 490 
2, 306, 576 
2. 285, 113 
2, 634, 838 
2. 482, 305 
2, 779, 640 



Wheat. 

78 

3,678 

10,000 

40,000 

586,907 

688,967 

891, 894 

956,860 

1, 459, 594 

1, 974, 304 

2, 160, 000 

1, 936, 264 

883,644 

437.660 

635,996 

1, 206, 163 

2, 306, 925 

6, 298, 155 

8, 364. 420 

9, 846, 052 

8, 850, 257 

7, 166, 606 

12, 402, 197 

15, 835, 953 
13. 808, 898 
10, 793, 295 
10,250,026 

7, 614, 887 
10, 118, 907 
10,557,123 
10. 374, 683 

13, 244, 249 

16. 432, 585 
12. 905, 449 
12, 160, 046 
24, 455, 657 
27, 634, 587 
23, 184, 349 

14, 361, 950 
14, 009, 160 
24,211.739 



Com. 



Oats. 



Rye. 



Barlev. ' 



BushOa. BtuheU. I Bu9hel$, BitaheU. 



67,135 

550,460 

644,848 

262, 013 

3, 221, 317 

2, 757, Oil 

2, 780, 228 

6, 837, 890 

7, 517, 625 

11,129,668 

6, 814, 615 

7, 726, 264 

4, 349, 360 

13,700,113 

24, 372, 725 

29, 452, 610 

25, 051. 450 

12, 235, 452 

25. 437, 241 

32, 753, 181 

21,267,205 

24, 770, 626 

21, 586, 808 

17, 777, 377 

36. 716, 030 

47, 013, 552 

36. 754. 943 

32. 705, 224 

26, 443, ^84 

45, 629, 035 

46, 361. 901 
59, 944, 200 



38.892 

65,280 

26,849 

158, 084 

605, 827 

2, 030, 317 
1, 748, 493 

3, 239, 987 
1,888,538 
1, 014, 637 

506,778 

1. 519. 069 

1, 185, 703 

1, 091. 698 

1, 633, 237 

3, 112, 366 

9, 234, 858 

16, 567, 650 

U, 142, 140 

9, 961. 215 

10, 226, 026 

14. 440, 830 

8, 800, 646 

8, 507, 735 

12, 151, 247 

12, 255. 537 

15. 694. 133 
10, 561, 673 

10. 279. 134 
11,271,642 
12, 497, 612 
16.464,513 



17, 315 , 
82, 162 I 
41, 153 I 
19.326 
591 



7.569 

134,404 

156,642 

393, 813 

871. 796 

651,094 

893,492 

999,289 

1, 444. 574 

1, 213, 389 

1, 202, 941 

798, 744 

913, 629 

1, 325. 867 

776.805 

960,613 

335, 077 

310.592 

1. 433, 976 

1, 553, 375 

2, 025, 654 



31, 452 
22,872 
19.997 
79, 818 
120,267 I 
148,411 ' 
92.011 I 
19, 051 
17,993 ' 
132,020 I 
486, 218 
267,449 ! 
220.534 
532,195 ' 
946,223 i 
345,208 ' 
607,484 I 
1,300,821 
1,846.881 ' 
901,183 I 
633,753 

2, 584. 692 | 
2,908,113 
5,032,308 [ 
3,366,041 ] 
2, 404. 538 > 
1,868,206 
2,687.932 ' 
4,213,656 ' 

3, 520, 983 ; 



Flour reduced 
to iflieat. 

BushOt. 

78 

3,678 

10,000 

40.000 

586,907 

688.967 

923.494 

1. 025, 620 

1, 599. 819 

2, 243. 021 

3, 001. 740 
2. 89,5. 958 
1. 830, 968 

4, ^6. 831 

5, 826. 437 
6.292.233 

13. 132, 501 
16^632,750 
21,610.312 
18. 483, 678 
20.587.189 
16, 754. 136 
31, 108, 759 
50, 481. 862 
56, 477. 110 
54, 287, 345 
46, 718. 543 
52, 268. 181 
65, 486. 323 
55, 187. 909 
63,688,358 
56, 759, 515 
54. 745, 903 
71, 800, 789 

83, 364. 224 
91. 597, 092 

84, 020, 691 
72, 869, 194 
87, 241, 306 
90, 706, 076 

118,675.269 



It appears from the foregoing table that the shipments of flour, corn, 
oats, and rye were larger in 1878 than during any previous year, and 
that the shipments of wheat were only exceeded during the years 1873 
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and 1874. The total shipments of grain and flour during the year 1878> 
redace<l to bushels, were 281.49 i)er cent, greater than in 1860, and 116.77 
per cent, greater than in 1870. The manufactures of flour in the city of 
Chicago dnring the last twenty -seven years are presented in the following 
table: 

Siatement showing the number of. barrels of flour manufactured in Chicago from 1852 to 

1878, iuclusire. 



Calendar year. 



Flour mau- 
nfactured 
I Inthecitv. 



1332 

1353. 

ISA. 

1P55. 

\m. 

IKT. 
18S». 
lfc» 

mil) 
\m 
\m 
\m 
\m 



Barrels. 

70.979 

82,833 

66,000 

79,650 

86,068 

96,000 

140, 403 

161,500 

232,000 

291, 852 

260, 980 

236. 261 

255, 056 

288.820 



Calendar year. 



1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878. 



Flour man- 
ufactured 
in the city. 



Barrels. 
445,522 
674,096 
732, 479 
543,285 
443.967 
327, 739 
186,968 
264,363 
244, 667 
249, 653 
271, 074 
293.244 
308, 284 



It appears from the foregoing table that the quantity of flour manu- 
factured in the city of Chicago during the year 1878 amounted to only 
10.17 per cent, of the receipts of flour, and to onlj' 11.09 per cent, of the 
shipments of flour duiing that year. 

In the following statement are presented the statistics showing the 
receipts and shipments of cattle and hogs, and the number of cattle and 
hogs packed at Chicago from 1859 to 1S78, inclusive. 

CATTLE AND HOG STATISTICS OF CHICAGO. 
Receipts and shipments of cattle for twenty years. 



Calendar year. 



Kecei^-ed. Shipped. 



1*^ 

\m 
\m 
im 

lc«3 
1»64. 

im 
\m. 



111.694 
117.101 
204,259 
209.655 
304,448 
338,840 
830.301 
384. 251 
329, 243 
323. 514 



37,584 
97.474 
124, 145 
112,745 
201, 066 
253.439 
301, 637 
268.723 
216. 982 
217,897 



Calendar rear. 



Received. Shipped. 



1869 403,102 294,717 

1870 532,964 391,709 

1871 ' 543,050 401,927 

1872 6^075 610,025 

1873 761,428 674,181 

1874 843,966 622,929 

1875 920,843 696,534 

1876 1,096,745 797,724 

1877 i 1,033,151 703,402 

i 1878 ! 1,083,068, 699.108 
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SeceipU and shipmenia of hoys for twenty years. 



Received. 



Shipped. 



Calendar year. 



Live. 



1859 1 188,671 

1860 285,149 

1861 1 549,039 

1862 1 1,110,971 

1863 1,606,818 

1664 1 1,285,871 

1865 757,072 

1866 933,233 

1867 1 1,696.689 

1868 1,706,592 

1860 J 1,661.669 

1870 1 1,693.^58 

1871 2,380,083 

1872 1 3,252.623 

1873 1 4,337,750 

1874 ' 4,259,629 

1875 1 3.912,110 

1876 4,190,006 

1877 1 4.025,970 

1878 6,339,654 



Dresfled. Total. 



Live. Dressed. Total. 



82,553 
107, 715 
126, 863 
237,919 ' 
350,055 
289,457 ' 

92,239 
353,093 
260,431 
281, 923 
190, 513 
260, 214 
272,466 I 
235,905 I 
233,156 
213,038 
173, 012 
148,622 . 
104,339 
102. 512 , 



271, 224 
392,864 
675, 902 
1, 348, 890 
I, 956, 873 
1, 575, 328 
849, 311 
1. 286, 326 
1, 987. 120 
1, 988, 515 
1, 852, 382 
1,953,372 I 
2,652,549 { 
3,488,528 
4. 570, 906 
4.472,667 i 
4,085,122 I 
4.338,628 | 
4, 190, 309 I 
6, 442. 166 ' 



87,254 

191, 931 

216. 982 

446, 506 

752, 151 

561,277 

575, 5li 

484,793 

760,547 

1, 020, 812 

1, 086, 305 

924,483 

1, 162, 286 

1, 835. 594 
2, 197, 557 

2, 330, 661 
1,582,643 
1, 131, 635 

951, 221 
1, 266. 906 



22,992 

35,233 

72, 112 

44,629 

110, 039 

98, 115 

69.034 

91,306 

156,091 

226. 901 

199,650 

171. 188 

169, 473 

145, 701 

200,906 

197, 747 

153, 523 

79.654 

94,648 

26,039 



110,246 

227,164 

289, 094 

491, 135 

862,190 

659. 392 

644,545 

576,099 

916, 638 

1, 247. 713 

1. 285, 955 

1, 095, 671 

1, 331. 750 
1,981.295 

2. 398, 463 
2, 528. 108 
1, 736, 166 
1,211,289 
1, 045, 869 
1, 292, 94^i 



BEEF AND PORK PACKING IN CHICAGO. 
For the last twenty years, ended March 1. 



Season ended Octo- Number of Nnmber of 
ber31. cattle packed, hogs packed. 



Season, ended Octo- 
' ber 31. 



1858-'50 1 

ie59-'60 1 

1860-'61 

1861-62 

1862-63 ' 

1863-'64 1 

1864-65 , 

1865-66 

1866-'67 1 

1867-'68 



45, 503 
51.606 
34,624 
53,763 
59.687 
70, 086 
92,459 
27, 172 
25,996 
35, 348 



179, 684 
151, 339 
271,805 
505, 691 
970,264 
904. 659 
760, 514 
507, 355 
639,332 
796, 226 



1868-'69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-76 

1875-76 

1876-77 Notreported- 

1877-78 Not reported. 



Xumber of Number of 
cattle packed. , hogs packed. 



26, 950 
11,963 
21.254 
16, 080 
15,755 
21, 712 
41,192 
63,783 



5f>7.954 
688.140 
919, 197 

1, 225. 236 
1,456,650 
1,826,560 
2, 136, 716 

2, 320, 846 
2. 933, 486 
4. 009, 311 



It appears from the foregoing tables that the receipts of cattle during 
the year 1878 were more than nine times the receipts of the year 1860, 
and more than twice the receipts of 1870. The receipts of hogs during 
1878 largely exceeded the receipts during any previous year. Tbey 
were sixteen times the receipts of 1860, and more than three times the 
receipts of 1870. It will be observed that while the receipts of hogs 
during the year 1878 were about 50 per cent, gi'eater than during the 
year 1874, the shipments during 1878 were less than half the shipments 
during the year 1874; but this is explained by the fact that the number 
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of ho«f8 packed during the year 1878 and shipped in that form was more 
tban twice a« great as during 1874. 

On pages 221 and 226 of the Appendix will be found statements show- 
iw* resi>ectively the aggregate receipts and shipments from Chicago of 
the leading articles of commerce for a series of years. 

The growth of the various branches of the commerce of Chicago may 
be appreciated at a glance by inspecting the following table, showing 
the shipments of some of the leading commodities during the years I860, 
1870, and 1878, respectively : 

SiatfmeHt showing the aggreffafe shipments of certain huding articles of commerce from 

Chicago during the calendar years li!*60, 1870, and 1878. 



Commodities. 



1860. 



1870. 



1878. 



FUmr barrels. 

Wlieac '. bushela. 

Coru do... 

Oali do... 

Barley do... 

C*lUe number. 

Hugs do... 

P<irk barrels . 

IV*f packages. 

(ftber canned meato pounds. 

Lard do... 

Bnttf r do. . . 

y^mii do... 

HmI« do... 

Sewli do. .. 

L»-ad do... 

Lainher feet . 



698,132 

12, 402, 197 

13, 700, 113 

1. 091, 698 

367, 449 

97,474 

227,164 

91, 721 

85, .563 

15, 935, 243 

10, 325, 019 



839. 269 

i4, 863, 514 

6, 055, .V» 

8, 392, 066 

225, 372, 340 



1, 705, 977 

16, 432, 585 

17, 777, 377 

8, 507, 735 

2. 584, 692 

391. 709 

1, 095. 671 

165.885 

65.369 

112, 433, 168 

43, 292. 249 

6, 493. 143 

15. 826, 536 

27. 245, 846 

6,287,615 

7. 855, 471 

583, 490. 634 



2.779.640 

24. 211, 739 

59, 944. 200 

16, 464, 518 

3, 520. 983 

699, 108 

1, 292, 945 

346, 366 

67.757 

747, 269, 774 

244, 323, 933 

44, 507, 599 

43, 009, 697 

51. 875, 447 

95, 441. 270 

22. 772, 000 

626. 735. 118 



Nothing need be added by way of comment in order to convey the 
force of these statistics indicative of the wonderful growth of the city of 
Chicago and of the development of the agricultural and commercial in- 
terests of the great Northwest, of which it is the most conspicuous rep- 
resentative. 

Thus far the railroads extending west fi'om Chicago have been kept 
separate in ownershij) and management from the railroads extending 
east from that city. The traffic interests of these two sj'stems of roads 
differ in an important particular. The railroads extending westwardly 
gather up traffic at thousands of points in comparatively small quanti- 
ties ; whereas at Chicago, the eastern trunk lines are enabled at all times 
promptly to load cars and trains which pass directly to their des- 
tination at the Atlantic seaport, or to interior points in the Atlantic sea- 
board States. The railroads extending west from Chicago have thus 
far generally pursued the policy of maintaining as their share of all 
through rates, the rate charged for the transportation of products from 
interior points to Chicago or from Chicago to interior points. By so 
doing, those roads have been held aloof from the oft-recurring, severe. 
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and closely-contested wars of rates which have prevailed between the 
trunk roads extending from Chicago to the seaboard. 

The traffic interests of the milix)ads extending from Chicago towards 
the West are closely identified witli the commercial interests of that city, 
from the fact that, to the extent to which the products of the West seek 
the Chicago market, they also seek transportation over those roads. 

The advantages aiibrded by the trade interests of Chicago to producers 
throughout the Northwestern States will, for the following reasons, prob- 
ably continue to secure to its markets the principal share of the products 
of those States. A large part of the grain crops of the Xorthwestern 
States is marketed soon after being harvested. This arises in part from 
the necessity of realizing the proceeds of such crops as soon a« i)08sible, 
and, in part, from the fact that, during the autumn months, farmers 
have leisure for hauling their surplus products to the railroad depots, 
the wagon roads at that season of the year being usually in good con- 
dition. The movement of the crops from the points of i)roduetion 
towards points of consumption is therefore quite irregular ; henC/e arises 
the necessity' for the offices of capital, and of great trade reservoirs at 
which grain may be held, in order to meet the demands for consumption 
throughout the year. The capital, the gianaries and warehouses of 
Chicago supply such needs. 

In the competitive struggles between operators, prices are determined 
by the probable future relations of supply and demand, rather than by 
the supply in the market at any particular time. Thus the legitimate 
speculative elements of a great trade center tend towards securing uni- 
formity in prices, and, at the same time, subserve the interests of those 
who are engaged in the great work of agricultural production. 

The principal primary markets for the purchase and sale of grain at 
the West are Saint Louis, Mo., Peoria, 111., Chicago, 111., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Toledo, Ohio, Duluth, Minn., and Detroit, Mich. The total ship- 
ments of grain and its equivalent of flour through these ports during the 
year 1878, amounted to 241,137,000 bushels, and the quantity shipped 
direct from the West to the Atlantic seaboard amounted to about 
80,000,000 bushels. In other words, of the total eastward movement of 
grain, about 75 per cent, passed through western markets, and about 25 
per cent, passed directly to the Atlantic seaboard without passing 
through such western markets. 

DFRECT TRADE BETWEEN POINTS WEST OF CHICAGO AND POINTS 

EAST OF THAT CITY. 

■ 

^Notwithstanding the close relationship existing between the interests 
of the railroads extending west from Chicago and the commercial in- 
terests of that city, and the important relation which the capital em- 
ployed in trade, the storage facilities and the commercial enterprise of 
that city sustain to the agricultural interests of the Northwest, there 
has, for several years, been a demand for direct trade between points 
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west of Chicago and iwinta on the Atlantic* seaboard. For several years 
agricoltaral products have also been shipped in considerable quanti- 
ties directly from points in the States of Iowa and Minnesota to points 
in Europe. 

From the beginning of the extension of railroads into the States west 
of the Mississippi River, there has been a tendency on the part of rail- 
way managers, esi^ecially those of the eastern trunk lines, to improve 
the facilities for carrying on such direct trade. This has been accom- 
plished b}' connecting the tracks of roads forming continuous lines, and' 
by the erection of uniou freight depots for the cheap and speedy transfer 
of freights. In the case of " freights moved in bulk," and of the trans- 
portation of commodities of one kind moved in large quantities or in car- 
loads, the cars of eastern roads are sent over the western roads into 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and even into 
Texas and the Territory of Utah. In such cases the several roads agree 
as to the compensation to be allowed for the use of ears engaged in the 
joint traffic. 

The railroad companies have also entered into agreements with ocean 
steamship lines, by means of which products of the States west of Lake 
Michigan may be shipi)ed direct to points in Eiu^ope. In entering into 
arrangements with the eastern trunk lines for the accommodation of this 
direct trade, the ^vestern railroads have been compelled, by the iorce of 
circumstances, to provide for the direct transportation of both east- 
bound and west-bound merchandise through Chicago, notwithstanding 
the fact that the traffic interests of these roads are most intimately con- 
nected with, and to a very great extent dependent upon, the trade inter- 
ests of that citv. 

It is impossible to ascertain the relative proportion of the products ot 
the States and Territories west of Lake Michigan which is marketed at 
Chicago, and which is shipped directly east through that city, either 
to interior ix>ints in the Atlantic seaboard States, or to the Atlantic 
seaiwrts or directly to foreign countries. The direct movement of com- 
modities from the West to the East through Chicago must, therefore, be 
illustrated by means of S])ecial statenients. 

{a,) It is stated by Col. Milo Smith, of Clinton, Iowa, a gentleman 
employed as an expert by this office, that there is a ver^- large and 
rapidly growing direct trade between interior points in the State of 
Iowa and the Atlantic seaboard States, and also between such points 
ami foreign ports. He alludes especially to shipments directly to Scot- 
land and England. 

Attention is called to the report of Colonel Smith, which will be 
found at page 97 of the appendix. 

(k) Mr. William H. Miller, secretary of the Board of Trade of Kansas 
City, states that about 75 per cent, of the grain shipped ea^t from that 
city is transported directly to Atlantic seaports, and that substantially 
all the provisions shipped eastward from that city go directly to Atlantic 
seaports. 
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(c.) It is stated upon reliable authority that uine-teuths of the ship- 
ments of cattle from the States west of Lake Michigan are marketed at 
Chicago and Saint Louis. Within the last two years, however, live 
stock has, to a considerable extent, been shipped directly from points 
west of the Mississippi River to European markets, the persons in charge 
of the cattle sometimes accompanying them from the point of ship- 
ment in the West to the point of destination in Europe. This is an in- 
teresting fact at the present time, as the shipment of live cattle is gen- 
erally regarded as a branch of commerce now in its infancy, and having 
the promise of a large development. 

(d.) It is estimated by Mr. Charles Randolph, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, that 92 per cent, of the grain, 35 per cent, of the 
flour, and 95 per cent, of the provisions which reach that city by rail are 
marketed there, the remaining portions of the several classes of com- 
modities passing through that city on orders or consignments to easteru 
markets. 

Mr. Randoli)h also says :* 

There is some movemeut of western products from interior points west of Chicago, 
on through bills of lading, direct to Europe, a portion of snch shipments passing 
through Chicago, and a portion via lines running south of this city. From the best 
information I am able to obtain, I do not think the aggregate of such shipments from 
interior points in Illinois and Iowa exceeded 10,000 tons in 1878. The commo<lities s*o 
shipped directly to Europe are mainly hog x^roducts, corn-meal, oat-meal, and wheat- 
flour. 

The advantages afforded by the market at Chicago, as compared witli 
the advantages afforded by the possibility of, direct shii^ments froiu 
points west of Chicago to the seaboard through that city, are clearly pre- 
sented by Mr. Randolph in reply to the following inquiry : 

Question. Is it true that the advantages which Chicago possesses as a market often- 
times constitute it a relatively better market for the sale of agricultural products 
than New York or Liverpool ? In other words, is it true that, during a very consider- 
able part of the year, producers of grain throughout the States west of Chicjago can 
do better by selling their grain in the Chicago market than they could by shipping it 
directly to New York or Liverpool on through bills of lading ? Or, to put the quest iou 
in still another form, is it only occasionally, or with respect t-o exceptional movemeut si, 
that the (Urect shipment of grain and other products fi'om {)oints west of Chicago to 
the Atlantic seaport, or to ports in Europe, affords better results than could be reul- 
ized by the sale of the same products in the Chicago market f In order that you may 
clearly appreciate the object which I have in view, let me follow these questions by 
another of the same import, namely, does not the whole force of the commercial enter- 
prise of Chicago compete >vith the inducements to ship directly through Chicago or 
around Chicago to some i)oint further east f 

Answer. The current prices of almost all grains are usually higher, relatively, in 
Chicago than in New Y^ork, that is to say, a bushel of grain shipped by a producer from a 
point west of Chicago will almost always net him more, if shipped to Chicago for sale 
there, than if shipped through Chicago to New York for sale there, with a view of 
saving Chicago charges. To do this he must ship by aU rail. As illustrating this, I 
find that the average price of No. *2 spring wheat in Chicago during 1878, simply com- 
puting the average of daily prices without reference to quantities, was about 96.56 ceuts 
per bushel. Out of this, if sold on arrival, there would be but 1 cent commission. The 
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avepa«je price of the same wlient in New York, by Mr. Walker's tables, was a sbade 
under 113| cents, from which wonlcl be about 2^ cents New York cbarges, making a dif- 
ference of, say, 15^ cents. The average freight by all rail was about 16. H cents per 
liimhel, showing about 1.3 cent per bushel in ftivor of the Chicago shii>nient for that 
vt-ar on wheat. Besides this, it is admitted that there is more loss in weight, which 
rh<' shipper must stand, on shipments to New York than to Chicago. And, again, there 
is a difference of about ten to twelve days in the time of getting final returns in favor 
of the Chicago shipment. .The speculative character of the Chicago market tends to 
kefp up ])rice8 to all they will bear as comyhired with other markets, and it not infre- 
qneiitly occurs that prices at Chicago are materially higher, relatively, than those of 
the seaboard cities. Of course, it is felt to be the interest of all Chicago merchants to 
iQvitv as large a volume of trade to the city as is practicable. 

During the year 1878, however, there was but a small proportion of 
the suqilns agricultural products of the Northwest shipped through or 
around Chicago and Milwaukee, without being marketed at either one 
or the other of those cities; and it is believed, from the force of the 
circumstances already mentioned, that those cities will continue, as 
primary markets, to control by far the larger part of the 8nri)lu8 agricul- 
tnral products of the Northwest. 

Tliis direct shipment of the surplus products of the States west of 
Chicago to points in Europe, without being marketed either at Chicago 
or at Atlantic seaports, is as yet insignificant in comparison with the 
volume of such products which either passes through the primaiy mar- 
kets of the West, or through the markets of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Besides the eastward shipments of commodities from points west of 
Chicago through that city, shipments are made over lines which do not 
pass through that city, but which compete sharply with the lines tribu- 
tary- to it, and whose interests are closelv identified with commercial 
cities, rivals of Chicago. This is especially the case in regard to the 
Wabash Kailroad and its numerous branchei^, and the line across Lake 
Michigan from Milwaukee with its eastern connections. The facts in 
regard to such shipments are stated somewhat at length in another con- 
nection. 

An attempt has been made to obtain statistics showing the proportion 
of the freight moved west from Chicago, which was actually purchased 
in that city, and the proportion of it which merely passed through that 
city from i)oints at the East on through bills of lading. It has not 
l>een jYossible to do this, owing in a great measure to the fact that 
such information has not been of sufficient interest to the railroad 
companies engaged in this traffic to induce them to collect and publish 
it. But even if the railroads were to collect such data upon the subject 
as they might be able to present, the information would be unsatisfactory, 
for the reason that there is a very large amount of freight brought from 
the East and stored at Chicago, and afterwards forwarded to more 
westerly i>oints of destination without paying to that city any tribute 
other than that connected with expenses of storage and commissions. 
If the railroad companies were to publish information in regard to ton- 
nage passing directly through Chicago, they woukl be compelled to re- 
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gard this class of traffic, merely stopping at Chicago in transitn, as a 
part of the local traffic of that city, since they would not be able to dis- 
tinguish between it and commodities actually sold in that city. • 

The general subject of direct west-bound shipments to points west ot 
the Mississippi Eiver, may be illustrated by the following special state- 
ments : 

(a.) It has been ascertained that the total traffic shipped from the 
four principal Atlantic seaports, viz, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, to the Missouri River points, namiely, Kansas City, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, and Saint Joseph, constitutes only about 8 \yeT 
cent, of the total traffic shipped by the Chicago and Saint Louis railroads 
from those cities, respectively, to the Missouri Kiver points. 

(b.) Besides the all-rail shipments from Atlantic seaports just alluded 
to, there are many shipments from manufactories at the East to i>oints 
west of Chicago and Saint Louis. From Pittsburgh are shipped, in larger 
quantities than from any other point, iron, steel, and glass, and manu- 
factures thereof, on through bills to Missouri River points, and to many 
other points west of Chicago and Saint Louis. 

From Cleveland, the chief oil-refining center of the country, is ship- 
ped to all these points, on through bills, a very large proportion of the 
coal-oil consumed throughout the States and Territories west of Chicago 
and Saint Louis. 

(c.) There are large quantities of freights shipped by lake directly from 
Buffalo and other manufacturing centers at the Fast, to Chicago, and 
thence on through bills issued at the eastern iK)int of shipment, to the 
distination of such freights west of Chicago and west of Saint Louis. 

(d.) It is estimated by Mr. J. W. Midgley, commissioner of the South- 
western Railway Association, that fully two-thirds of the eastern trs^c 
shipped west fix)m Chicago and Saint Louis, originates east of those 
points. Tliis estimate includes both commodities shipped on through 
bills from the East, and commodities purchased by the merchants of 
Chicago and Saint Louis, and thence shipped to iM)iuts further west. 

The subject of direct shipments from the Atlantic seaboard to inte- 
rior points is more fiilly treated of in another section of this report. 

As yet no provision of law has been made for the direct importation 
of foreign merchandise at interior points west of Chicago, no adequate 
demand having yet arisen for the establishment of such facilities. 

LIMITS OF THE COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. 

The growth of the commerce of Chicago has corresponded with and 
closely followed the extension of its facilities for transportation. In the 
year 1854, the first railway line was completed from that city to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Prior to that time its trade was confined to compara- 
tively narrow limits, but, year after year, one line after another has been 
pushed westwanl, until the Mis8issii)pi River is crossed by thirteen rail- 
road bridges at pointS between ^aint Paul and Saint Louis. These rail- 
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roads are now the highways of the most important commercial movement 
OD this continent. 

In the year 1873, an nnbroken railroad line was completed from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco by the completion of the bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at Omaha. 

As a result of the various combinations which have been formed be- 
tween railroads, and between railroads and ocean steamer lines, the city 
of Chicago now enjoys the advantages of direct trade with the Atlantic 
seaports and all the important points in the Atlantic seaboard States^ 
with New Orleans and the more important points throughout the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, with San Francisco and important points in 
the States of the Pacific slope, and all centers of trade between the Mis- 
3i88ippi River and the Pacific coast, with the countries of Europe, and 
with China and Japan. 

The ultimate limits of the direct commerce of Chicago are therefore 
world-wide, as is also the case with respect to all the other princi- 
pal commercial cities of the country. Thus each commercial city com- 
petes, either directly or indirectly, with every other commercial citj^^ 
the commerce of each being limited by the competitive forces of trans- 
portation and of trade. But in the sense of being a primary market 
for the purchase and sale of agricultural products, and for supplying 
general merchandise to the States and Territories in which such agri- 
cnltoral products are grown, the territorial limits of the trade of Chicago 
embrace the States of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Northern Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, Indian Terri- 
tory, and the other Territories as far west as the eastern borders of the 
States of California and Oregon, an area constituting more than one-half 
the territorial limits of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 

The agricultural and mineral development of the principal part of this 
Tast domain is yet in it« infancy. 

Although these States and Territories are directly tributary to the com- 
merce of Chicago, with respect to the sale of the products'of agriculture 
and of mining, and the purchase of general merchandise, that city exer- 
cises no undisputed commercial control over any part of this rapidly 
developing section of the country. With respect to the trade of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Northern Michigan, Chicago meets an active com- 
petition in the commercial enterprise of Milwaukee, and with respect to 
the commerce of Southern Iowa, Northern Missouri, Southern Nebraska, 
the State of Kansas, and of all the trade towards the Southwest, Chicago 
meets a sharp competition in the commercial enterprise of Saint Louis. 
Furthermore, at every imi)ortant i^oint throughout this territory there 
are afforded facilities for the direct shipment of produce to Atlantic sea- 
ports over lines of transport north of Chicago, south of Chicago, and 
through Chicago. Besides, by means of the same facilities, the mer. 
chauts of the great Atlantic seaports are continually competing with 
the merchants of Chicago for the sale of general merchandise at every 
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important poiut throughout the same territory. lu a word, the influence 
which Chicago exercises over the commerce of the territory above de- 
scribed, is limited and restricted by all those competitive forces in 
trade which have made each commercial city an effective competitor of 
every other commercial city in the country; forces which prevent the 
merchants of any one city from exercising an undue influence over prices, 
secure vigilance in the prosecution of trade, and afford a guarantee for 
honorable dealing. These competitive forces of trade also indirectly but 
imperatively, control the freight rates which may be charged by the rail- 
roads tributary to, and chiefly dependent upon, the commerce of the 
various cities. 

The completion of the Xorthern Pacific Eailroad, and of the lines ex- 
tending towards New Mexico which will ultimately form a connection 
with the Southern Pacific Railroad, and the rapid increase of railroad 
construction in the States and Territories west of Chicago, promise 
to add greatly to the commercial prosperity of that city as well as to 
that of her commercial rivals at the North and at the South. 

The city of Chicago is not only a great commercial city but also an 
important manufacturing center. The value of its manufactures dur- 
ing the year 1878 is stated bj^ The Western Manufacturer of Chicago to 
have amounted to the sum of $267,708,000. The commerce of the city 
of Chicago embraces, therefore, its purely distributive commerce, i.e., the 
trade of the city in articles purchased and sold by its merchants, and 
also the commerce in the articles manufactured, which may be styled its 
productive commerce. 

The trade of the city, in almost every commodity, has different geo- 
graphical limits. Any elaborate treatise upon the subject would, there, 
fore, transcend the limits of tliis rei)ort. This subject may be dismissed 
by presenting the answers furnished by Mr. Charles H. Eandolph, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade of Chicago, to two general inquiries sub- 
mitted to him by this oflice : 

Question. At about what points on the line of the Pacific Railroad does the general 
jobbing trade of Chicaj^o meet the jobbing trade of San Franci^o; and within what 
limits does the Jobbing trade of Chicago overlap that of San Francisco f 

Answer. I find some difficulty in fixing any one point in either direction that might 
be said to be the dividing line of the trade of Chicago and other cities. Some lines of 
our trade, for instance that of boots and shoes, extend over a larger area of territory 
than others. From the best information I can get I should say that the sujiplies of 
nearly the whole of Utah are drawn from the east, largely from Chicago, though, of 
course, eastern and other cities supply a portion. Neva<la is more or less competitive 
gronnd for eastern merchants and those on the Pacific coast. Chicago has a large 
trade as far west as Reno, which takes in about all of Nevada. This trade is largest iu 
mining machinery and supplies, boots and shoes, and dry goods. 

Question. Has Chicago any considerable jobbing trade south of Cairo, in the States 
east of the Mississippi River f And, if so, please to state at about what point the job- 
bing trade of Chicago meetsthat of New Orleans, and about how far such trade of Chi- 
cago overlaps the similar trade of New Orleans f 

Answer. The Chicago trade in boots and shoes extends to and beyond Nashville, 
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• 

'IVniL, au«l iu Eastern Tinim^s-i^e ami Georgia. Dry goods and drugs go nearly as far, 
Imt nj l»»ss vtdiiuie. The Chicago trade iu boots and shoes prohaldy extends over a 
lar;;er .an\a of territory than any other. Chieago niunufacture of these articles is 
'''^rjfely of the coarser and niediuni <|nalities, best adapted to the western and southern 
trade. 

TRANSPORTATION LINES WHOSE TRAFFIC INTERESTS ANTAGONIZE THE 
INTERESTS OF THE CHICAGO RAILROADS AND THE COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS OP THAT (JITY. 

The deg^ree of prosperity wliicli a commercial city enjoys is detomiiiecl 
as well bv the influences which tend to anta^^onize as bv those which 
tend to ])romote its trade interests. It therefore a[>pears proper to 
present in this connection a few stiiteinents in regard to the traffic in- 
tere^sts of those transportation lines which are competitors of the rail- 
roads directly tributar}' to the city of Chicago, and which in their traffic 
interest are closely identified witli cities at rivalry with that (iity. 

The .statements made in this connection as to circnmstances which 
affect the tran.sportation and commercial interests of Chicago, will also 
serve to illnstrate the complicated conditions which, nnder the present 
facilities for direct transportation by xail, snrround the commercial in- 
terests of almost every important city in the conntry. 

Attention may be directed, first, to the several railway lines which^ 
with their eastern connections, extend from Saint Lmiis to the Atlantic 
sealM)ard. All tliese roads compete thron;»:h the markets of the city of 
Saint l/onis with the roads extending east and west from the city of 
Chicago. 

Xext may be menti<med the Wabasli Railway. This road, by means 
of its several branches and eastern and western connections, has tlms^ 
far l)een able to compete with the Chicago roads at many points in the 
States of Illinois, Missonri, Iowa, Nebraska, and portions of Minnesota. 
•The princijml western connections of the Wabash liailway arc the Ilan- 
nilial and 8aint Joseph Railroad; the Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw Rail- 
road; the Saint Lonis, Kansas City and Northern Railway; the Missonri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway ; thcCentral Railway of Iowa ; and the Kansas 
City, Saint Joseph and Conncil Blnft's Raih'oad. 

In or<ler to secnre competitive traffic, the Wabash Railway has at times 
carried produce at rates so much lower than tlie rates via Chicaf,^o as 
not only to compete successfnlly with the Chic^ajiO roads, but Jilso to 
ovea*ome the advantages afforded by the Chicago market. A diversion 
of traffic from Chicago and the Chicago raihoads of any considerable 
nia^'nitnde has, however, in every case been followed by a war of rates, 
hy means of which the managers of the Wabash Railway have been 
led to accede to the establishment and maintenance of new rates or to 
an apportionment of traffic, which has gained the assent of the managers 
«f all the competing lines. 

The interests of the Wabash Railway are closely identified with the 
comniercial interests of its eastern terminus, the city of Toledo. That 

4 COM 
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city has thus become an active competitor of the city of Chicago for the 
purchase of grain and flour. At Toledo the Wabash Eailway has the 
advantage of the cheap lake and canal transportation to the seaboard. 
It is also asserted that, in making competitive rates from points in the 
northwest to the Atlantic seaboard, the Wabash Railway has had the 
cooperation of two more connecting roads extending east to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The line across Lake Michigan from Milwaukee to Grand Haven, in 
connection with the Detroit and Milwaukee Kailroad and its eastern 
connections, also operates as a direct competitor of the Chicago lines 
for the transportation of the agricultural products of Wisconsin, North- 
ern Iowa, and Minnesota. 

The railroads extending east and west from Chicago have found it 
an exceedingly difficult matter to enter into agreements as to the estab- 
lishment of rates with the managers of the Wabash Railway, or with 
the managers of the rail and water lines extending east from Milwaukee, 
or to maintain such rates when made. 

The Chicago railroads also meet active competition in the water line 
from Duluth, Minn, to New York City via the lakes, the Erie Canal, 
and the Hudson Kiver; or by the lakes to Buffalo and from other 
eastern lake ])orts thence by railroad to the Atlantic seaboard. In 
order to . meet the competition of the Duluth route, an abatement or 
discriminating rate is made by the Chicago railroads in favor of the trans- 
portation of all such productions of the State of Minnesota which would 
be likely to reach the seaboard by the way of Duluth and the lakes. 

There are several other water routes via western lake ports which, 
through eastern and western connecting lines, compete with the various 
transportation lines of Chicago, and also, directly or indirectly, subserve 
the interests of towns and cities at rivalry with the commercial interests 
of that city. 

The foregoing statements upon this subject have been made with 
the view of illustrating the general fact that the competitive influ> 
ences of transportation and of trade ai^ exceedingly diversified, and 
present with respect to each commercial city a sej^arate transportation 
and commercial problem. 

5.— THE COMMERCIAL AND TRxVN SPORT ATION INTERESTS 

OF KANSAS CITY. 

The commercial situation of Kansas City and Saint Joseph, Mo., is in 
several respects quite similar to that of Leavenworth and Atchison, Kans. 
Among railroad managers these four cities are commonly known as the 
"' Missouri River points,'' reference being had to their geographical posi- 
tion and to similarities in regard to their transportation interests. TJiis 
is more fully described in chapter No. 6 of this report. 

As the commercial and transportation interests of particular cities are 
treated of in this report not merely as local questions^ but in their rela- 
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tions to the general commerce of the country, it has been deemed suffi- 
cieut to refer to but one of the Missouri Eiver points, namely, Eitnsas 
City, from the fact that it is the largest and, with respect to the magni- 
tade of its commerce, the most important of them all. 

Within the last ten years Kansas City has become one of the impor- 
tant primary markets of the West for the purchase and sale of products 
of agriculture. Tlie receipts and shipments of commodities at that city, 
by each transportation route, during the year 1878, are presented in the 
tables prepared by Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary of the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, in his statement in reply to inquiries addressed to him by 
this office. (Appendix, pages 92 to 96 inclusive.) 

The present population of Kansas City is stated to be about 60,000. 
There are now at that point eight grain elevators, having a storage 
capacity of 1,510,000 bushels, and a daily transfer capacity of 395,000 
bashels. There are also four large packing-houses, one of which is said 
to be the largest combined beef and pork packing-house in the world. 
During the year 1878,* there were packed at Kansas City 18,756 cattle 
. and 349,097 hogs. 

A description of the railroads tributary to the commercial interests of ' 
Kansas City will be found on pages 251 and 252 of tiie appendix. 

The commercial movements of Kaiisas City are shown in detail in the 
tables on pages 94 to 96 of the Appendix. 

The general features of those movements are illustrated by the move- 
ments of flour, grain, and provisions during the year 1878. In order to 
present a statement of this kind, the secretary of the board of trade of 
Kansas City has classified the transportation lines of that city, as follows : 

Xorth, roads. 

Tlie Missouri Pacific Kailroad from Kansas City to Atchisou. 
The Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Council Bluffs Railroad. 

South roads. 

The Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad. 
The* Kansas City, Lawrence and Southern Railroad. 
The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 

East roads. 

The 3iissouri Pacific Railroad fi^om Kansas City to Saint Louis. 

The Wabash, Saint Louis and Pacific Railway. 

The Chicago and Alton RaiU*oad; Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 

Railroad. 

The Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad ; Kansas City and Eastern 

Kailroad. 

West roads. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway. 

The Atchisou, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad. 
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The inoveiiicnts of gvnin and liour to and from Kansas City are stated 
as follows, in tons of 2,000 pounds: 



roiiM. 



y;^ 



Received from the north *i,* 

Received from the south 5,911 

Received from the east 1,-'.V2 

Received from the west 'io, ;i(K< 

Toiif*. 

Shipped to the north None. 

Shipped to the south .* 'M'i 

Shipped to the east 43, 1- 1 

Shipped to the west "^ 

It appears from this statement that 6.^ per cent, of the receipts of 
tlour and grain was from the north, 16.72 per cent, from the south, 5.24 
I)er cent, from the east, and 71.59 per cent, from the west. 

Of the shipments of flour and grain 99.19 per cent, was to the east* 
0.02 per cent, to the west, 0.79 per cent, to tlie south, and none to the 
north. • 

The movements of provisions are shown tis follows : 

Tons. 

Receipts from the north 50 

Receipts from the south 1 

Receipts from the east 114 

Receipts from the west .Vi 

Toim. 

Shipments to the north '2t>9 

Shipments to the south , 1, W4 

Shipments to the east 1,^W 

Shipments to the west fti^J 

The provisions shipped from Kansas City are almost entirely the 
l)roducts of cattle and hogs received and slaughtered at that i>oiiit. 

It will be seen that of the total receipts of i)rovisions 22.62 per cent, 
were from the north, 0.45 per cent, from the south, 51.59 per cent, from 
the east, and 25.34 per cent, from the west; and that of the total sliip- 
ments of provisicm 8.01 per cent, was to the north, 44.55 per cent, to 
the south, 33.09 per cent, to the east, and 14.35 per cent, to the vTest. 

The western shijmients of provisions are chiefly to the mining rej^ions 
of Colorado, Xew ^lexico, Wyoming, Utah, and the Pacific slope. 

The s(mtlierii shipments of flour and grain were very small in ainoniit, 
but provisions were very largely shij^ped south into Texas over the 
!\Iissouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad. The amount of shipments to 
Xew Orleans and to the Gulf States east of the Mississippi Kiver was 
inconsiderable. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Chicago and Saint Louis are the east- 
ern termini of the railroads extending from Kansas City towards tlie^ 
east, with the exception of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Kailroad, and 
the Wabash, Saint Louis and Pacific liailroad, and that the traflic inter- 
ests of those roads are most intimately connected with the comniercial 
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interests of tlieir respective eastern termini, yet it appears that about 
75 per cent, of the grain shipped east from Kansas City moves direct to 
the Atlantic seaboard^ abont 5 per cent, to Chicago, and not over 1 or 2 
l^er cent to Saint Louis. It is stated by the secretary of the boai*d of 
tRide of Kansas City, that substantially all the provisions shipped east 
from that point go to Atlantic seaports directly, and that all the flour 
shipped ea«t from that point is shipped directly to points east of Saint 
liOuLs and Chicago, none of it being marketed at either of those cities. 

As yet, the amount of grain and provisions shipped from Kansas City 
Uirectly to Europe on through bills of lading is quite small. A large 
amount of pro>isions is, however, shipped to New York in care of steam - 
v«4hip lines, and is from thence shipped to Europe ; but the merchants of 
Kansas City do not control such shipments beyond New York City. 
These shix>mentsof provisions are made in part subject to the discretion 
of the New York merchant to sell in that city or to forward to Europe. 
A i^maller part is shipped directly to ports in the United Kingdcm, the 
New York merchant merely arranging for transportation and assuming 
the care of the property beyond that city. 

Direct shipments from Kansas City to the east are not made* over 
routes avoiding Saint Louis and Chicago, as under the agreement of the 
Southwestern Bailway Association (hereinafter described), 45 per cent, 
of all the eastward traffic from the four Missouri River points (Kansas 
Citj-, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Saint Joseph), passes over roads lead- 
ing to Chicago, 45 per cent, over roads leading to Saint Louis, and 10 per 
cent by tlie way of Hannibal and Toledo. In other words, 90 per cent, 
of the entire eastward shi])ments from Kansas City passed through Chi - 
v2Lgo and Saint Louis to their more eastern points of destination. 

These facts serve to illustrate the growing tendency of eastern buyers 
to purchase at primary markets, and thus to avoid all unnecessary 
handling of western produce at intermediate points. Considerations of 
thi* character also prompt direct orders from Europe at the primary 
markets of the west. 

The facilities afforded for direct shipments over connecting lines, and 
the advantages enjoyed by the merchants of Kansas City in the low 
through-rates which prevail as the result of the competition of rival 
transi)ortation lines, enable them to exercise the option of purchasing 
goods at Saint Louis, at Chicago, at the Atlantic seaports, or at manu- 
tactories in various parts of the country. 

The statements of ten business houses of Kansas City, presented in 
ehapter No. 1(> of this report, show that about 9 per cent, of their pur- 
thanes of general merchandise are made at Saint Louis, 3 i)er cent, at 
(-hicago, 31 per cent, at ^ew York, 47 per cent, at all Atlantic seaports, 
including Xew York, about 41 per cent, of the purchases are made from 
niaiuifacturei*s and other producers in various parts of the country. 

Boots and shoes are purchased at New England factories ; hats, in the 
t*a.stern cities ; hardware, at Pittsburg and Wheeling, and in Conneeti- 
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cut and New Jersey 5 and wines and liquors mostly in California and 
Kentucky. 

Wholesale traders buy almost exclusively at " first hands'^ of manu- 
facturers or their agents. Goods manufactured in Europe are also, to a 
considerable extent, imported directly. 

Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary and treasurer of the Kansas City board of 
trade, in forwarding the returns of the mercbauts of that city as to the 
points at which these purchases are made, adds the following statement; 

The jobbing-mcrchantfl of Kansa-sCity purchase their gocwlsexcluHively of mannfac- 
turers or their agents. They do not as a rule buy goods of jobbers. Ptirchases made in 
Saint Louis and Chicago consist of articles manufactured in those cities. Purchases in 
New York are made from manufacturers or their agents and from importers. The retail 
houHt^s of this city are supplied mainly by our own jobbers. Some of our larger retail 
dry goods houses employ purchasing-agents in New York, and thus get all their goods 
at first hands, while our crockery merchants, engaged in both wholesale and retail 
trade, import for themselves all their foreign goods, and purchase American goods of 
manufacturers only. 

Kansas City merchants are enabled to transact business in this way, in consequence 
of combinations entered into by railroad companies, under which goods may be trans- 
ported. «lirectly from the points at which they are jmrchased to this city, thus saving 
intermediate jobbers' profits, and in many cases the difference between local and 
through freight rates. 

I regard such combinations of connecting lines as of great advantage, both to the 
railroad companies an<l to the public, and hope the time will come when the system of 
direct shipments shall be so generally extended that every railroad company in the 
country may have the full benefit of it. 

The foregoing facts not only indicate the course of commerce at that 
comparatively pew outpost, Kansas City, but they serve also to show 
the results of the facilities which have been provided for direct trade 
with remote markets by means of connecting lines. 

The requirements of commerce and the evident possibilities of railroad 
transportation, have compelled railroad companies to afford extensive 
facilities for shipment upon through bills of lading, without any super- 
vision on the part of the shipper between the point of shipment and 
the point of delivery, and there is a constant demand in this country' for 
the extension of such facilities for direct transportation. 

6— THE COMPETITION BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SAINT 
LOUIS, AND BETWEEN THE TRANSPORTATION LINES 
TRIBUTARY TO THOSE CITIES, FOR THE TRADE OF THE 
STATES AND TERRITORIES LYING WEST OF THE STATE 
OF MISSOURL 

The comi)etition, w hich has existed for several years between rival 
railroa<ls terminating respectively* at Chicago and Saint Louis, for the 
trade of Kansas, Southern Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, has 
an important bearing upon the commercial interests of those cities. The 
subject is regarded as of especial interest in this report, from the fact that 
it serves to illustrate some of the more important conditions surround- 
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\ug and governing the internal commerce of the country. It is for this 
ivason, rather than on account of the local or sectional interests involved 
ill the subject, that it is here presented somewhat at length. 

A large part of the trade of the secjtion referred to centers at Kansas 
City and Saint Josepli, Mo., and at Leavenworth and Atchison, Kans* 
Tliese four towns are commonly known as the " Missouri River points." 
The Kansas Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6, the Atchison 
jmd Nebraska, and the Saint Joseph and Denver City Kailroads, and 
several local roads in the State of Kansas have their eastern termini at 
these points. These roads bring to the Missouri River points a large 
I>n)i)ortion of the surplus pnxlucts of the States of Kansas and Colorado, 
of the southern part of Nebraska, of the Indian Territorj^, and of New 
Mexico. 

Kansas City is the largest, and, in a commercial point of view, the most 
important of the Missouri River points. Some of the leading facts 
in regard to the trade of these four towns, and especially of Kansas City, 
are presented in the preceding chapter of this report and in the report 
made to this office by Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Tratle, Appendix, page 92. 

The competition for the trade of the Missouri River points presents 
itself under a twofold aspect, first as between rival markets, and second 
a8l>etween rival lines of transportation. 

The principal cities engaged in the struggle for the trade of the Mis- 
souri River points are the western cities: Chicago, Saint Louis, and 
Toledo, and the seaboard cities: Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New York — especially the'latter city. 

The interests of the railroads which connect the Missouri River points 
with Chicago and with Saint Louis, respectively, are closel^^ identified 
with the commercial interests of those cities, but the competition exist- 
ing between these rival roads is exerted independently of the comi>etition 
existing between the trade interests of the two cities. This is inevitable, 
from the fact that every railroad has traffic interests entirely independent 
of, and in some cases antagonistic to, the interests of the terminal city 
npon which its traffic interests mainly depend, and also from the fact 
that the interests of almost every commercial city are subserved by 
transportation lines whose traffic interests are chiefly identified with the 
(•omraercial interests of rival cities. 

The struggle which has been going on for several years between the 
cities of Chicago and Saint Louis for the tirnle of the Missouri River 
iwints, and of the territory west of those points, in connection with the 
i'outest between the railroads connecting those points with the cities of 
Chicago and Saint Loiiis, serves strikingly to illustrate the statements 
made in another section of this report in regard to the growth of direct 
traffic l>etween distant pohits, and the fact that direct trans[)ort has 
tended to give to all trunk lines certain traffic interests which are en- 
tirely independent of the commercial interests of the cities with which 
their interests are most closely identified. 
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The lines from the Missouri River points to Chicago connect at that 
city with the gi*eat trnnk lines extending to the Atlantic seaports and 
with the Lakes and Erie ( 'anal. 

The railroads from the Missouri River points to Hannibal and Quiucy 
connect at the latter points with the Wabash Railroad, extending to 
Toledo, and thence with several tnink lines extending, to the seaboanl, 
and also with lake and Erie Canal navigation to the city of ]S^ew York. 

The lines from the Missouri River points to Saint Louis connect at 
that city with seveml trunk lines extending to the Atlantic seaboard, 
and with several railroads and with navigation on the Mississq^pi River 
to points in the Gulf States. 

The stniggle between the cities of Chicago and Saint Louis for the 
trade of the Missouri River points began soon after the completion of 
direct rail connections between these points and the cities of Saint Louis 
and Chicago. 

As a result of the com binations of various kinds entered into between 
railroads affording the facilities of direct trade on through bills of lading 
the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and many 
commercial and manufacturing towns and cities situated between the 
seaboard and the Mississippi River, have also become active competitors 
for the trade of the IMissouri River points. Owing to the fact that the 
roads connecting those towns with Chicago and Saint Louis have thus 
far pursued the policy of maintaining their own rates on through traffic? 
independently of the connecting roads, the cities of Chicago and Saint 
Louis have enjoyed great advantages in securing the trade of these points. 
The railroad companies have pursued this line of policy from the motive 
of promoting their own interests, and of promoting the commercial inter- 
ests of Saint Louis and Chicago, in so far as the interests of those cities 
are identical with their oavu. 

The history of the struggle between the competing roads connecting 
Chicago and Saint Louis, respectively, with the Missouri River jwints, 
furnishes an instructive view of the more important circumstances sur- 
rounding the trade of that section of the country lying west of the State 
of Missouri, south of Nebraska, and east of the Rocky ]\Iount4iin8. 

While the traffic of the Missouri River points was small, and the com- 
petitors were few, there was not much difficulty in maintaining agree- 
ments as to the rates which should prevail between those points and 
Chicago and Saint Louis, respectively; but as the traffic grew and the 
number of competitors increased, competition became shari>er, and a 
struggle ensued. During the progress of this struggle it became more 
and more difficult to enter into agi-eements as to rates, and the difficulty 
of maintaining rates after they had been agreed upon also increased. 
For a long time freights were carried without profit, and sometime^s at 
an actual loss to the railroad com[mnies. In order to maintain their 
control over rates west of these cities, the managers of the seveml Saint 
Louis and Chicago roads met at Saint Louis May 4, 1870, and euteivd 
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iuto an agreement, first, as to the maintenaiice of rates ; second, as to 
the differences which should jirerail between the Saint Louis and Chi- 
t-ago rates to and fix>m the Missouri River points. It was also agreed 
that no through ratos between the seabord and the Missouri River 
\mnis should be accepteil, unless full agreed rates west of Chicago and 
Srtiut Louis were allowed. In the absence of any agreement as to the 
share of the traffic which each road should be allowed to carry, the 
arrangenient did not succeed very well. 

At last it was realized by the uiauagers of the several lines that rates 
roaUl only be maintained by first agreeiug as to the share of the com- 
petitive traffic which each road should be permitted to carry. The fact 
that this expedient (commonly known as the pooling of traffic) had been 
Mice^ssfttUy tried in other parts of the country, commended it to tlie 
8aiut liouis and Chicago companies. The resort to pooling was infiu- 
enced, to a great extent, by the fact that in the spring of 1876 the trunk 
lilies extending from Chicago and Saint Louis to the Ea.st had been en- 
Ijaged in a war of rates which threatened to involve the western roads. 

On the 12th of September following [1876], a division of the earnings 
derived from the traffic was agreed upon between the several lines. 
Tlie organization formed for eft'ecting this purpose was known as the 
iSoathwestem Railway Rate Association. The main features of the 
agreement were as follows : All freight business, excei)t lumber, which 
[>assed between Chicago, Hannibal, or Saint Louis, and Saint Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, or Kansas City, to, through, or be^'ond any of 
the points named, in either direction, was embraced in the agreement. 
The managers of the several roads in the association constituted its 
kwrd of managers. The executive committee was composed of three 
membei's. They elected a secretary, who also became secretary of the 
association. For the sake of convenience in establishing rates and di- 
viding earnings, two divisions were created, viz : Tiie Saint Louis divis- 
ion, comprising the following roads: The Missouri Pacific, the Saint Louis, 
KaiL^as City and Northern, and the Hannibal and Saint Joseph, to the ex- 
tent of its business via Hannibal, and the Kansas City, Saint Joseph 
ami Council Bluffs Railway to the extent of its business to Saint Louis ; 
and the Chicago division, comprising the following roads, viz: TheChi- 
<ago and Alton, the Chicago, Burhngton and Quincy, the Chicago, Rock 
Ii^land and Pacific, the Hannibal and Saint Joseph, to the extent of its 
tMismess via Quincy, and the Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Council 
Bhift's, to the extent of its business to and beyond Chicago. The gen- 
♦*ral freight agents prepared schedules of rates of freight and submitted 
them to the board of managers. Wlien approved by the latter, no devi- 
ation therefrom was allowed except by consent of the executive com- 
niittee. Rates were so adjusted, that the through rates between the 
MiHsoori River points and the seaboard were the same, via Saint Louis, 
Hannibal, and Chicago, The through traffic was divided e<jually be- 
tween the two divisions above-described. Each road furnished the 
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secretary of the association with a detailed monthly statement of all 
business embraced within the asso3iation, and that officer made the re- 
quired adjustment between the two divisions. After deducting 50 per 
cent, for operating expenses, he distributed the remainder among the 
lines in such proportions as were from time to time agreed upon. It was 
provided that all contracts as to rates to preferred shippers, previously en- 
tered into by the several lines, should be carried out; but upon the ex- 
l)iration of such contracts, no special rates were to be made by any of 
the companies. No penalty for violation of the agreement was provided, 
the managers of the several lines being put upon their honor faithfully 
to observe the obligations entered into. Under tliis agreement, the as- 
sociation operated for one year. 

All the parties to this arrangement profited by it, yet it did not prove 
entirely' satisfactory. It became evident that some plan must be devised 
to compel members to be honest by removing from them the temptation 
to be dishonest. Experience had developed certain defects in the organi- 
zation. These were sought to be remedied by a new agreement, which 
was drawn up by the secretary. This agreement went into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1877, and embraced the same parties, organization, and divis- 
ions as the former agreement, but the only regard paid to divisions was 
in the establishment of rates. The gross earnings on all competitive 
business to and from the points already' mentioned were divided, each 
road being allotted a fixed percentage, and the proportions were to re- 
main unchanged for one year. The division of traffic was based mainly 
upon the business done by the several roads during the previous year. 

A clearing-house was created, under the control of the secretary, who 
was required to audit all accounts and settle balances between the par- 
ties. Payments of balances were made promptly as declared and ad- 
vised by the secretary. 

No attempt was miide to secure the agreed distribution by forcing 
trjiffic over a particular line. The business of the previous year had 
divided itself so evenly that it was believed a similar result would again 
be reached. Besides, there was no inducement for any one of the lines 
to exceed its proportion, because, in such event, it was required to pay 
over the entire excess. The secretary advised that the roads doing an 
excess of business should retain 35 per cent, to pay for operating ex- 
penses, but the association decided otherwise. Five months afterward 
the combined roads agreed to allow to each road 30 per cent, for opei'at 
ing expenses, and made the rule retroactive, so as to include all previous 
settlements under the new agreement. It was also agreed that other 
roads might be admitted into the association, i)rovided that in each case 
unanimous consent should be granted. No cognizance was' taken of hx'al 
business in this pooling arrangement. It was, however, clearly seen by 
jvll parties that the maintenance of through rates jirotected the local 
traffic by preventing discrimination against it. 

The details of the arrangement entered into secured to the several 
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roads their agreed share of the traffic competed for, provision being made 
tor the raising and lowering of rates, as circumstances might require. 

On the 14th of March, 1878, the Southwestern Railway Rate Associ- 
ation was disrui)ted by the witlidrawal of the Saint Louis roads. 'This 
was caused by the following circumstances : During the winter of 1877- 
'7S there was a considerable diversion of grain to New Orleans for 
transportation to Europe, in consequence of the abundance of tonnage 
available at that port. Navigation by lake and canal from Chicago ta 
Xew York was at that time suspended, and the eastern trunk-lines were 
maintaining their rates. The result w^a^s that the price of grain was 
relatively higher at Saint Louis than at Chicago, and, omsequentlyy 
there was a large increase in the grain trade of the former city. This 
distorbed the former balance of traffic as between the two cities. 

After paying to the Chicago companies about $150,000, in ortler to 
ailjust balances under the pooling agreement of the association, the 
Saint Louis companies resolved to discontinue their connection with it, 
believing the increased movement of grain towards that city would be 
of a permanent character. 

The dissolution of the association was also attributable in a great 
raeamire to difficulties growing out of the peculiar relations sustained 
by the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad to its eastern connection, 
the Wabash Railroad, extending from East Hannibal, 111., to Toledo, 
Ohio. This lino is by virtue of its location a competitor both of the 
Chicago and Saint Louis lines for the business of the Missouri River 
IM)ints ; and its eastern terminus, Toledo, from the force of the same cir- 
oamstance, competes with those cities for the trade of the Missouri River 
IK)int8. 

At the time of the formation of the Southwestern Rate Association , 
in September, 1877, the Saint Louis and Chicago companies were en- 
tirely in accord as to the importance of entering into no combination 
Hith the roads extending east of those cities, as to the rates which 
shonid i)revail between the Missouri River points and Chicago, Saint 
Lonis, and Hannibal, respectively. In other words, they resolved that 
whatever their through rates might be, the roads connecting Chicago,. 
Saint Louis, and Hannibal with the Missouri River points must secure 
then- full schedule rates on all through business to and from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, as they had resolved to do from traffic merely passing over 
their lines from one terminus to the other. This line of policy protected 
them against all participation in the oft-occurring railroad wars between 
the trunk lines to the east. 

But the situation of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad was pe- 
♦nliar. Its eastern terminus, Hannibal, on the Mississipx>i River, was 
"ot a great commercial center which could compete for trade with Saint 
J^mis and Chicago, and thus draw traffic to the road. In this regard 
Its situation was different from that of the Saint Louis and the Chicago 
mads. 
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The managers of tlie Haimihal aud Saint Joseph Road declared that 
tlie interests of their road were identical with those of the Wabash 
liailroad, and therefore identified with the commercial interests of Toledo. 
This circumstance rendered it inexpedient for them to comply with the 
demand that they should maintain arbitrary or local rates between the 
Missouri liiver and Hannibal on through shipments to Toledo. The man- 
agers of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Uoad, therefore, found it to be 
necessary to adjust their through rates with the Wabash Uoad in such 
manner as to protect the interests of the Toledo market, upon which they 
largely depended for traffic, for Toledo had become an a<Jtive competitor 
for the trade of the Missouri River points. During the time when through 
rates between the ^lissouri River points and Toledo were withdrawn 
there was an entire suspension of through traffic via Hannibal, but very 
«oon after the agreement as to through rates was made with the Wabash 
Company, more grain was secured than was carried by the six other 
roads of the association combined. 

The passibility of a large diversion of trade to Toledo, in connection 
with the advantage of cheaj) transportation from that point to the At- 
lantic seaboard by one or more of the ever-contending railway lines, 
€si)ecially dui'ing the season of navigation by the way of Lake Erie and 
the Erie Canal to Xew York, has had the effect of detracting very mnch 
from the power which could otherwise have been exercised by the Chi- 
<5ago and the Saint Louis lines over the rates between those cities aud 
the Missouri River points. 

Another disturbing element of the Southwestern Railway-Rate Asso- 
ciation may be mentioned, especially as it affords a striking illiLstratiou 
of the difficulties which environ agreements as to rates, and as to 
the apportionment of traffi.c. The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad 
extends southwesterly fi*om Hannibal, and at Fort Scott secures an all- 
rail line to Kansiis City and the other Missouri River points. Besides, 
at Parsons, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad has a branch 
line diverging in a northwesterly dirotaion and intersecting four of the 
principal railroads of Kansas. In oriler to secure a share of the business 
of Kansas, and for the i>urpose of retaliating upon the associated roads 
on account of their having entered into certain arrangements with the 
Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad, and the New Orleans 
and Chicago Railway, in regard to the establishment of through-rates 
to the Gulf, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad cut the rates be- 
tween the Missouri River points and the East. The ^Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad also entered into si)ecial contracts to carry west- 
bound freight at *'cut i-ates" for several months ahead (an armugeinent 
known among railroad men as " time contracts '*). This jiraetice the 
associated roads had abolished as between themselves, considering it 
incompatible with an agreement designed to maintain rates through an 
4ii)portionment of traffic or of the earnings from traffic. 

Inallthislon.ijr and bitter contest b;4ween the railroads, transportation 
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m the Missouri River exerted but little iutiiieiice, the state of navigation 
iviidering it an imimportaut competitor. 

The difficulty with the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, tho 
diversion of freight from Chicago and Saint Louis to Toledo via Han- 
nibal, and the diversion of grahi to Saint Louis during the winter of 
1S77- 78, were the principal causes of the disruption of the Southwestern 
Kailway-Rate Association in March, 1878. 

Immediately after the disruption of the Southwestern Railwa^'-Rate 
Association, the Chicago roads and their western connections entered 
iuto an association, and a war of rates ensued. Through rates were so 
riiiich reduced that they became unremuuerative. This produced a very 
marked discrimination against all local traffic, arid therefore was the 
<au8e of much ill-feeling among the people residing along the lines of 
tho respective roads. 

Soon after the disruption of the association, navigation opened on the 
lakes and the Erie Canal. Rates by rail to all the Atlantic seaports were 
reiluced, and the prices of grain at Chicago rose, causing a large flow 
of the grain traffic in that direction. These circumstances again brought 
the managers of the various competing line« together for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of entering into a new i>ooling scheme. 

On the 4th of May, 1878, the Southwestern Railway Association was re- 
*'(mRtmcted. Under the new arrangement three divisions of the associated 
roads were ma<le, viz, the Chicago Division, composed of the Chicago and 
Alton, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroads, with their necessary connections ; the Saint Louis 
Division, composed of the Missouri Pacific and the Saint Louis, Kan- 
siir. City, and Northern Railroads ; and the Hannibal Division, composed 
of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad, in the State of Missouri, 
iind its eastern connection, the Wabash Railroad, extending fix>m Han- 
nibal to Toledo, Ohio. The division of traffic under this arrangement 
was as follows : 

Per cent. 

<-'liica«50 Di vihion .• 4S 

^iwiit LonLs Division 45 

Hannilval Division 10 

The members of the several divisions agreed among themselves as to 
tlie share of the traffic which should be allotted to each road, and the 
details of the entire apportionment were conducted by the commissioner 
iit Chicago, who was in fact the executive officer in regard to all matters 
i^i'eed upon with resi)ect to the competitive traffic. This compact con- 
'iuaed until the 12th of April, 1870, when it was formally dissolved. The 
*iksolution was followed by one of the most severe contests ever known 
in tlie historv of railroad wars. 
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The fall of rates is shown as follows : 

Kates from Chicago to Kansas City, April 1 aud 15, 1879. 



April 1 . . 
April 15 



First Second 
cla.SH. cla»B. 



.85 
.10 



70 
10 



Tliird 
cla»a. 



.45 
.5 



Fourth 
claH8. 



.30 
.5 



Special. 



25 

5 



Hates from Saint Louis to Kansas Citify April I and 15, 1879. 



April 1 . . , 

April 10*. 

Dot.. 



First 
class. 



.65 
.25 



S<H'ond 
cluds. 



.'iO 
20 

8 



Third 
(■I1M8. 



.35 
.15 
.0 



Fourth 
class. 



25 
10 
5 



Special. 



.20 
.10 
.5 



'^ Xominally by the Missouri Pacific and the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway. 
f The Chicago and Alton Railroad made these lower rat«s. 

Passenger rates fell from $8.50 between Kansas City and Saint Louis 
to 50 cents, and from $15.25 between Kansas City and Chicago to 50 
cents 

The circumstances which led to this second dissolution are of much 
interest, as they serve to illustrate some of the conditions surrounding 
and governing the railroad system of the entire country. 

lu the month of April, 1879, the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 
completed the extension of its line from Mexico, Mo., to Kansas City, 
and at once demanded a share of the Saint Louis traffic with the Mis- 
-souri River points. This new line crosses the Missouri River at Glas- 
gow and the Mississippi River at Louisiana and at Saint Louis, over 
TailiK)ad bridges at those points. 

Tlie demand of the Alton Railroad for a share of the business of Saint 
Louis with the Missouri River points wa.s acceded to by the Chicago 
roads, but was refused by the two Saint Louis roads, viz, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern. Arbitration 
was refused by the latter roads, and the disruption of the association 
took place, as stated, on the 12th of April, 1879. 

Subsequently, very important changes have taken i)lace affecting the 
status of the Chicago and the Saint Louis roads and of the Hannibal 
and Saint Joseph and the Wabash Railroads, with respect to the traffic 
of the Missouri River i)oiiits. These changes afford a. striking illustra- 
tion of the statements hereinafter made as to the uncertainty surround- 
ing the maintenance of pooling arrangements, and especially of those 
arrangements in which the traffic pooled constitutes but a small part of 
the total traffic of certain of the lines entering into the arrangement. 

In the latter part of April, 1879, an arrangement was effected with 
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the Tnion Trust Company of New York, trustee of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas Railway, whereby that part of its line extending from 
Hannibal to Moberly, a distance of 70 miles, could be used to connect 
the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern liailway with the Wabash 
Itailway at Hannibal. Running facilities over the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railwaj* were secured for one year with the privilege, it was 
understood, of renewal for a longer term. ]$y this contract the parties 
were enabled to establish a through line for i)assenger and freight busi- 
ness between Toledo and the Missouri River and between Chicago and 
the Missouri River. The running arrangement which the Wabash had 
made over the Illinois Central Railroad from Tdlono, 137 miles south of 
i'hicago, enabled it to reach the latter city. 

Subsequently, in July, it was announced that the directors of the 
Wabash and of the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railways 
had agreed to consolidate the interests of the two companies and oper- 
ate the united properties under one direction. 

Prior to the date of the agreement made for the use of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway, the Wabash connected with the Hannibal 
and Saint Joseph at Hannibal, and by means of that road fonned a 
through line between Toledo and the Missouri River. But when the 
new arrangement took effect the Wabash diverted all the business which 
it eoidd control to the route via Moberly, This action deprived the Han - 
uibal and Saint Joseph road of a large amount of through traffic. Here- 
tofore that road had been in position to make rates from the Missouri 
Kiver to Toledo, and the Wabash accepted an agreed proportion of the 
through rates thus made, , while a.s to the west-bound traffic the same 
rule obtained, except that the Wabash made the rates. 

This new arrangement struck a sliarp blow at the interests of the 
Chicago roads, as well as of those of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
road, as it created another competitor for the business between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. Hitherto this traffic had been divided between 
four through lines. The entrance of a fifth was an element which re- 
^^ulted in the constant disturbance of rates. Prior to the inauguration of 
this line, and while the Wabash Railroad worked in close alliance with 
the Hannibal and Saint Joseph, the latter was bound by contract to carry 
all its Missouri River traffic to or from Chicago in connection with the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railmad. This precluded the forma- 
tion of a fifth Chicago line, of which the Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
should constitute a part, and shut the Wabash Railroad out from 
Chicago. The new arrangement was, therefore, an important acquisition 
to the latter company. 

The results of the dissolution of the Southwestern Railway Association 
m the 12th of April, 1879, and the subsequent reunion of the linens under 
an arrangement designed to meet the requirements of the changes which 
hail taken [)lace in their relations to each other, are described as follows, 
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by Mr. J. W. Mid^ley, secretary of the association, under dat4.^ of Oi'tobei- 
25, 1879:* 

1. The South western Railway Association was dissolved April 12, 1^79. 

2. Rates were immediately reduced to lower tigureH thau had ever been kn<»\vn to 
railroads in the West. These rates, on the buttiuess carried up to September 12, a 
period of live niont-ks, entailed an actual loss in revenue of about .'$2, 000,000. TUese 
results, however, did not repretjeut the entire loss, because, in the heat <if the contest 
contracts were made jjiving special rates which run beyond the date of the restoration 
of harmonious relations between the'parti«^8. 

3. A war of rates between railroads, like one between other i»artieH, is inevitably 
attended with serious loss. Revenue issacrified without any apparent concern. That 
creates deficiencies, which have to be made up in some way. This is usually done by 
drawing upon the profits received from local busine^ss, i. e.j business which is not com- 
petitive. Remunerative rates on local business are maintained, and the people who 
are removed from the scene of conflict are obliged to pay double or treble the pric»*H 
for transportation which fall to those who are within the flghtiug territory. 

4. Since the dissolution of the Southwestern Railway Rate Association the Wabash 
Railway, and Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway have cousolidate<l, and 
will doubtless hereafter be operated as one railway. The consolidation was ratified 
•by the stockholders of both roads during the first week of the present month. Dur- 
ing the later months of the a^ssociation the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash Rail- 
ways were mainly controlled by the same partita. Commodoro Garrison was president 
of the two roads. But a few weeks after the dissolution the commodore resigned, the 
presidency of the Wabash, after which the interests of the two roads did not remain 
identical. No other changes in management or control have yet been made public. 
The changed conditions surrounding the roads are not yet clearly defined, and at- 
tempts to indicate them w^ould be purely speculative. 

5. The reorganization of the Southwestern Railway Rate Association took etlect on 
and dates from September 15, 1H79. 

6. The agreement is a renewal of that which existed when the asociation dissolve*!, 
with the following exceptions : 

(tt) The Chicago and Alton is admitted as a member of the Saint Louis Division 
etjually with the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern, and the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
ways, and the Wabash line via Hanni1>al, and the Missouri, Kansas and. Texas Railways 
are admitted as members of the Hannibal Division. 

(b) The allotments of tonnage are to the Chicago Division and the Saint Louis Di- 
vision, each 44^ per cent. ; to the Hannibal Division, 11 per cent. This is 1 per cent, 
more to the Hannibal Division than it formerly received, which addition is taken 
eciually from the other two divisions. 

(c) The revenue derived from freight carried in excess of the allotments iH divideil 
in gross among the divisions that are short in proportion to their deficiencies, louder 
the former agreement, 40 per cent, was retained lor operating expenses. 

(d) One other new feature has lu-en introduced. In the event of any coiitrt>vcr«-y 
arising, resort is to be had to arbitration, and a sure nu'thod of securing ttrbitrator»i i> 
embodietl in the agreement. 

7. The duration of the agi'eement is not fixed. Any member can withdraw t>n giv- 
ing ninety days' notice. 

8. The administrative features of the association are precisely the same ji.s tlnw* 
indicated in my report to you made one year ago, in which the details of the .South- 
western association were fully described. 

The foregoing description of the i)Ooliug arrangements which have ex- 
isted between the Chicago and the Saint Lonis Railroads for the divis 

* Since this date important changes have taken place, att'ecting the ownership of 
the Tole<lo and Saint Louis railroads. 
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ion of the traffic of the Missouri River points serves to illustrate the 
commercial situation of that section of the country embracing Western 
.Missouri, the southern part of Minnesota, the States of Kansas and 
Colorado, the Territory of ^N'ew Mexico, the Indian Territory, and the 
northwestern i>ortion of the State of Texas. 

THE RAII.ROAD TRAFFIC OF COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO. 

A statement in regard to the competition between the cities of Chicago 
and Saint Louis, and between raibroads tributary to those cities, for the 
traffic of the Missouri Eiver points, would be incomplete without a dis- 
tinct reference to the growing commerce of Colorado and New Mexico, 
a considerable part of which commerce is carried on through these points. 
Until the latter part of the year 1877, the east-bound traffic of Colorado 
was almost exclusively over the Kansas-Pacific and the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa F6 Hailroads, and consequently almost all of it came 
to or passed throiigh Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, or Saint 
Joseph, the four Missouri River points. 

The Denver Pacific Railroad, which connects Denver with Cheyenne 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, was controlled at that time by the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railroad Company, and the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
maintained a neutral position in regard to rates towards the Kansas 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroads. This enabled 
the two roads last mentioned to control the Colorado traffic. N"o diffi- 
culty was encountered in arriving at an agreement as to a division of 
the traffic or as to the maintenance of rates. In February, 1877, the 
two roads agreed to divide the gross earnings from freight and passen- 
gers (embracing both through and local traffic) upon the basis of the 
earnings of the two roads during the year ended February 28, 1877, which 
were as follows : 

Kansas Pacific, $2,784,836, or 53.49 per cent.; Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa P6, #2,421,361, or 46.51 per cent. 

But in the course of a few months the situation was entirely changed. 
In November, 1877, the Union Pacific Railroad Company completed a 
branch road from a point near Cheyenne to a point on the Colorado 
Central Railroad— a road extending from Denver westward to the min- 
ing towns of Central City, Black Hawk, and Georgetown. Competition 
was at once begun for the traffic of these towns and of Denver. The 
Union Pacific, however, succeeded in securing an exclusive agreement 
as to through rates with the Colorado Central, and the Kansas Pacific 
foad was thereby placed at a great disadvantage with respect to the 
traflBc of all towns west of Denver. Early the next spring, the so-called 
Iowa pool lines and the railroads forming the Southwestern Railway- 
Kate Association to the Missouri River points were drawn into the 
contest. In April, 1878, merchandise was carried from Chicago to Den- 
ver, a distance of 1,200 miles, for 10 cents per 100 pounds; a rate much 
l)elow die cost of transporting it. Subsequently, the Union Pacific Rail- 

5 COM 
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road gained an important advantage by forming a close alliance with 
the Denver and Eio Grande road. This resulted from the antagonism 
which had sprung up between the latter road and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F6 Bailroad. While the "war of rates'' was going on be- 
tween the Union Pacific Eailroad and its eastern connections to Chicago 
on the one side, and the Kansas Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F6 Railroad Companies, and their eastern connections from the 
Missouri Eivcr points on the other side, an effort was being made 
before Congress by the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company (then in a 
state of bankruptcy), through its receiver, to compel the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company to prorate on freights from Cheyenne via Denver, in 
order that a share of the traffic of Utah, Nevada, and the Pacific coast 
might be secured by the former road. 

Pending action upon this question, the management of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad secured control of the Kansas Pacific Railroad by the pur- 
chase of a sufficient amount of its depreciated securities. The case 
which had been submitted for the action of Congress was therefore 
withdrawn. Thus the Union Pacific Railroad Company, through owner- 
ship in the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and through an alliance formed 
with the Denver and Rio Grande Company (whose interests, for reasons 
which will now be stated, had become directly hostile to those of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Railroad Compan y), secured the control 
of the entire traffic of Northern Colorado. 

So long as the managers of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Rail- 
road Company manifested no intention of extending their lines westward 
or southward towards New Mexico, the arrangements entered into with 
the Denver and Rio Grande Company worked harmoniously, but when 
such southern and western extensions were commenced, a contest sprang 
up for the securing of the right of way through certain passes* The 
Denver and Rio Grande then entered into an agreement with the Union 
Pacific as to through business with the Union Pacific, throwing its entire 
east-bound traffic either over that road or the Kansas Pacific. The Union 
Pacific management thus secured entire control of the traffic of Northern 
Colorado as far south as El Moro. 

By an instrument executed January 1, 1878, it was agreed that the 
gross earnings from all passenger and freight traffic passing over the 
Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, and the Colorado Central Railroads, 
and over the Omaha Bridge, should, for the period of fifty years, be 
pooled in the following proportions : 

^ Per cent. 

To the Union Pacific Railroad 73 

To the Omaha Bridge 3 

To the Colorado Central Railroad r> 

To the Kansas Pacific Railroad 19 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad Company having gained 
possession of certain passes leading into New Mexico and towards Lead- 
ville, Colo., the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Company was induced, 
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in October, 1878, to lease their road to the former company. This gave 
the Atchison, Tox>eka and Santa F6 Bailroad Company access not only 
to Denver and to the mining region known as the '^ Leadville district," 
bat also gave it exclusive control over the trade of Southern Colorado 
and New Mexico* An agreement was, however, entered into with the 
Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific Bailroad Companies for the pool- 
ing of all tra^c arriving at or passing through Denver. 

In June, 1879, the Denver and Bio Grand^ Bailroad Company again 
obtained control of their road on a writ issued out of a State court. This 
action was, however, set aside by order of the United States district 
court, and the road has since been in the hands of a receiver, pending 
the legal adjustment of the rights of the parties. It is stated that this 
road is now (November 1, 1879) operated independently or with sole re- 
gard to its own interests, and not especially in the interest of either the 
Santa F6 Bailroad Company or of the Union Pacific Bailroad Company. 

The commerce of that vast and rapidly developing territory west of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Bivers is entirely dependent for transporta- 
tion upon railroads. Not only has the course of its commerce been radi- 
cally changed during the last two years by the acts of rival railroad com- 
panies, but the relation existing between the companies has greatly 
changed, as the result of the influx of population, and of the develop- 
ment of the immense agricultural resources of the State of Kansas, and 
of the agricultural and mineral resources of Southern Colorado. A tide 
of emigration is also setting towards New Mexico as a result of that 
remarkable enterprise, the construction of the Southern Branch of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Bailroad from La Junta via Las Yegas^ 
into that Territory. Such an apportionment of traffic as that agreed 
upon only two years ago between the Kansas Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa F6 Bailroads, embracing the passenger and freight 
traffic, both through and local, of the two roads, would now be impossi- 
ble in consequence of the large development of both the local and the 
independent terminal traffic of the two roads. The interests of this road 
are graduaUy being separated from those of the more northern lines as 
the work of construction is pushed towards the Bio Grande and towards 
the proposed junction with the Southern Pacific Bailroad, now in course 
of construction eastward from Fort Yuma. 

The traffic of Southern Colorado and Xew Mexico, and that part of the 
east-bound trans-continental traffic over the Southern Pacific, which 
will be secured by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Bailroad, will 
naturally reach the Missouri Biver points and be competed for by the 
rival roads extending to Chicago, to Saint Louis, and to Toledo. There 
will also be an active competition between the cities of Chicago and 
Saint Louis, as well as between the great cities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
for the trade of this rapidly developing section of the country, by means 
of the establishment of through rates and direct transportation over con. 
necting roads. 
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7. DIRECT TEADE BETWEEN INTEEIOR POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Direct trade between interior points in the United States and foreign 
oonntries, owes its development directly to the combinations which have 
been formed between railroa4 and steamship companies for the ship- 
ment of freight over two ^r more lines, without the necessity of any 
sai>ervision on the part of the shipper between the point of shipment 
and the point of delivery. The establishment of telegraphic commnni- 
cation between trade centers, the general dissemination of the market 
news, and the growth of the system of issuing through bills of lading 
as the security of drafts drawn on foreign consignees, have also exerted 
an important influence upon the development of direct commercial trans- 
actions between distant points. The principal economies effected by the 
establishment of direct trade beween int<erior points in the United States 
and ports in Europe are the saving of the expenses connected with 
warehousing and handling at the Atlantic seaports, and the saving 
of commissions, insurance, weighing, and the profits of intermediate 
traders. There are, however, obvious limits to the possibilities of this 
direct foreign trade between interior points and ports in Europe. The 
quantity of western produce shipped to the Atlantic seaports for con- 
snmption at those points and for shipment thence to home markets 
greatly exceeds that of such commodities exported to foreign countries. 

The market value of these products at the seaports being determined 
by both the domestic and the foreign demand, a very large prox)ortion 
of the products of the West which reach the foreign consumer will always 
be shipped first to the markets of the Atlantic seaports, at which x>ort8 
is offered the option of either a home or a foreign market. The market 
value of western agricultural products at the Atlantic seaports is, of 
course, adjusted to these conditions, the efforts of the seaboard merchant 
being always exerted towards controlling as large a proportion a8i>os8i- 
ble of the exports of such products. 

Of the entire shipments of grain and flour from Chicago, the chief grain 
market of the West, during the year 1878, 9.39 per cent, was shipped 
directly to countries in Europe. 

The differences between the cost of direct transportation from interior 
points to Europe and the cost of shipment to the markets of the Atlantic 
seaports, and thence to Europe, is very small. It has been found that 
an intermediate charge exceeding 2J cents per bushel on grain at the 
seaports will divert it from shipment to those ports, and cause its direct 
shipment through them on its way to foreign markets. 

It has also been found that whenever the rate for the transportation 
of grain from points west of Chicago to one of the Atlantic seaports be- 
comes less than the rate from such western point to Chicago and thence 
to the seaports, including all the charges at Chicago, a diversion takes 
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place from the Chicago market to a direct moyement to the Atlantic 
seaports. Thus the facilities for direct shipment, cheap transportation, 
and the general diffasion of commercial information, exert a regolating 
inftaence over terminal charges both at interior centers of trade and at 
the Atlantic seaports. This has led to important economies in the modes 
of handling merchandise at almost all the chief centers of trade. 

The tendency of the facilities for direct trade between distant points 
is to promote active competition between commercial cities, and to 
secure to each city that share of the general commerce of the country 
to which it is entitled by virtue of its geogi*aphical position, its capital, 
and the intelligence with which its commercial operations are conducted. 

Direct shipments of grain and other Western products from interior 
points to Europe are in almost all cases made upon foreign orders. 

The direct trade between interior points in the United States uid 
foreign countries, thus far, has been confined chiefly to trade with ihe 
coontries of Europe, through the ports of Boston, ISTew York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. To a limited extent shipments have been made 
direct from Saint Louis to ports in Europe by way of INew Orleans. 

The statistics of our foreign commerce supply no information in regard 
to^the history of the exportation of the products of the West to foreign 
comitries, from the fact that such exports do not come under the super- 
vision of officers of the customs until they reach the seaboard, oonse- 
qaently they are reported to this bureau only as exports from seaports. 
The only available information in regard to direct exports from intmor 
points is that which is furnished by trade bodies at a few of the more 
important cities of the interior. Facts in regard to the growth of the 
direct exportation of western products from Chicago and Saint Louis are 
hereafter presented in connection with the subject of direct trade between 
those cities and foreign countries. The facts in regard to the exporta- 
tion of western products from Saint Louis have been furnished by Mr. 
George H. Morgan, secretary of the Saint Louis Merchants' Exchange, 
and the £EM;ts in regard to direct exx)orts from Chicago by Mr. Charles 
Bandolph, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Prior to the act of March 2, 1831, the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise was confined by law to seaports, to ports on the lower Mississippi 
Kiver, and to ports on the great lakes engaged in carrying on trade 
with Canada. Under the provisions of that act, goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported from any foreign country were allowed to' be trans- 
ported to Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, 
Nashville, and JS'atchez, under the following conditions: "The importer 
was required to deposit in the custody of the surveyor of the port a 
schedule of the goods so intended to be imported, with an estimate of 
their cost at the place of exportation, whereupon the surveyor was re- 
quired to make an estimate of the amount of duties accruing on the same, 
and the importer or consignee was required to give bond, with sufficient 
sureties, to be approved by the surveyor, in double the amount of the 
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dnties so estimated, conditioned for the payment of the dnties on such 
merchandise. The surveyor was required forthwith to notify the col- 
lector at New Orleans of the same by forwarding to him a copy of said 
bond and schedule." The act of 1831 also authorized " the importer or 
his agent to enter at !N'ew Orleans any merchandise imported as above 
stated by the way of that port, in the manner therein prescribed. There- 
upon the collector was required to grant a permit for the landing thereof, 
and to cause the duties to be ascertained as in other cases, the goods 
remaining in the custody of the collector until reshipped for the place 
of destination. By the act of August 6, 1846, goods were allowed to be 
withdrawn from any warehouse at the seaboard, and to be transported 
to any other port of entry in bond. 

The provisions of these acts were, however, made more general by 
the act of March 6, 1854, by which act it was provided that all goods, 
wares, and merchandise duly imported and entered for warehousing 
might be withdrawn from bond without payment of duty, in any collec- 
tion district in the United States, and be deposited in warehouse, 
whether at an interior or, exterior port, in any other collection district 
and rewarehoused thereat; and the same act provided that any sach 
goods, wares, and merchandise might be transported wholly by land or 
wholly by water, or partly by land and partly by water, over such routes 
as the Secretary of the Treasury might prescribe. The growth of the 
direct import trade, between interior ports and foreign countries, was 
gradual in its development, and, UDtil a comparatively recent period, 
was encumbered by restrictions and hinderances connected with the 
appraisement of merchandise at the exterior ports. 

But the rapidly increasing commercial importance of the great cities 
of the West, and the possibilities of direct trade afforded by combinations 
entered into between railroad companies and steamship lines, pointed 
to the propriety of offering to the interior ports facilities for a less re- 
stricted intercourse with foreign countries. Accordingly the act of July 
14, 1870, was passed, under the provisions of which goods may be im- 
ported at interior ports without appraisement at the exterior port 
where such goods are first landed. 

The seaports and lake ports through which foreign merchandise may 
be shipped to ports of destination in the interior and to ports on the 
seaboard, under/ the provisions of the act of July 14, 1870, are Portland, 
Me., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Roches- 
ter, Port Huron, Toledo, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

The ports of destination to which goods may be transi)orted from such 
exterior ports named above, under the ])rovisions of the act of July 14, 
1870, are Portland, Me., Boston, Providence, Kew York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, Saint Louis, Memphis, 
San Francisco, and Portland, Oreg. 
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It is to be observed that the act of July 14, 1870, not only permits the 
shipnient of goods from seaports and lake ports to the several ports of 
the interior, but also the shipment of such imported merchandise from 
certain seaports to other seaports, the latter being termed interior with 
respect to the exterior ports, where the goods are first landed, or cross 
the border fiom Canada. The requirements of the act of July 14, 1870 ^ 
aad of the acts amendatory thereof, in reference to the direct imx)ortation 
of foreign goods at interior ports, without appraisement at the exterior 
ports at which they are first landed, are as follows : 

First A penal bond of at least double the value of the goods, with the 
estimated duties added, is required to be given at the exterior port. 

Second. The importation of all classes of merchandise is permitted 
except wine, distilled spirits, perishable and explosive articles, and arti- 
cles in bulk. 

Third. Merchandise must be conveyed in cars, vessels, or vehicles se- 
curely fastened with locks or seals, under the exclusive control of offi- 
cers of the customs. 

Fourth. Common carriers engaging in this traffic are required to give 
secarity by bond to the United States in a penalty of not less than 
$100,000, with at least two sureties, conditioned for a faithful compliance 
with the laws of the United States and the regulations made in pursu- 
ance thereof. 

Fifth. Only those common carriers are designated who have exclusive 
direction and control over suitable and sufficient cars or other vehicles 
for the trQiUsportation of such merchandise to the port of final desti- 
nation, and no vehicles or modes of conveyance are allowed to be em- 
ployed for this pbrpose except steamboats making regular trips between 
the port of first arrival and the port of final destination, and railroad 
freight-cars. This requirement of course limits the traffic to " through '^ 
or " fest freight-line cars,^' and on the Mississippi River to steamboats 
running from iSTew Orleans to ports above that city on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. 

The value of the direct imports of merchandise at interior cities under 
the act of July 14, 1870, is still quite small in comparison with the value 
of the imports of foreign goods into the United States at the great At- 
lantic seaports, especially the city of New York. The merchants of the 
seaboard ports are still able to control the principal part of the importa- 
tions into the country. 

There was a falling-off in the value of the direct imi)orts of foreign 
merchandise at interior i)orts without appraisement at exterior ports, 
torn $9,354,352, in 1873, to $8,822,612, in 1879. The value of direct 
imports of merchandise at the principal interior ports, viz, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Louisville, and Memphis, from which foreign 
merchandise imported through the Atlantic ports and New Orleans is 
ihstributed, as shown by the following table, amounted during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1878, to only $6,709,417 or 1.5 per cent, of the total 
imports of merchandise into the United States. 
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Statement ahowmg the value of imported merehatidise received at the following interior porUj 
through seaports, both of merchandise unappraised at exterior ports and that appraised at 
exterior ports, and transported under the warehouse regulations, during the year ended 
June 30, 1878. 



Chicago, 111 

Cinotamatif Ohio 
Saint Loaia, Mo 
Louiaville, Ey. . 
Hemphia, Tenn 

Total 



Interior porta. 



«l 9 

|.|g 
'§11 



VoOars. 

2.088,618 

632,544 

944,871 

74,927 

31,520 

4, 382, 486 



«5 § 



309,795 

83,260 

1, 903, 315 

20,879 

9.682 



2, 526, 931 



Total. 



DoOars. 

3^008,413 

715.804 

2, 848, 186 

95,806 

46.208 



6,709,417 



The following table shows the total value of merchandise imported 
each year from 1873 to 1878 at interior ports, without appraisement at 
the exterior ports where such merchandise was first landed : 

Statement showing the value of for^n merchandise imported at interior ports without ap- 
praisement at exterior ports, under the act of July 14, 1870, from 1873 to 1878. 



Tear ended 
JnneSO— 



1878 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 



i 



DaUart. 



7,176 

1,943 

13,888 

79,380 



ai 



I 



DoUart. 
125, 092 
142, 981 
254,024 
353,156 
218,530 
231.791 









o 
to 



Ihttart. 

58,782 

105,656 

106,217 

112,395 

64,250 

89,312 



DoUart. 

3, 139, 571 
1, 950, 161 
2, 721, 903 I 
3,065,492 I 
2, 229, 319 
2, 693, 618 



Si 

o O 

6 



IMtars. 
606,514 
583,464 
666.989 
571, 013 
46.>, 912 
632,544 



o 









o 






DoUars. 

186,669 
167,061 
144,558 
121,255 
100,808 
86,183 



DoOart. ' IMktri. 



196,977 
202,819 
158,750 
162,013 
96,381 
68,583 



821 
3.435 

136 
1,103 

838 

293 



Year ended June 
30— 



1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 






a 
« 

O 



mm 

3 



9 
1^ 



O 

H 



e 

9 






Ah 






o 



J«5 



i>oUar«. 



8.660 

79, 362 

164,446 



I DoUart. 
86,034 
97,935 
94,493 
82,863 
75,456 
74.927 



DoUart. 
23,794 
40,225 
16,299 
38,841 
22, 119 
36,526 



DoUart. 

15, 865 
8,520 
6,010 

11,240 
9,667 

10, 030 



DoUart. 

76,532 

252,458 

107. 015 

107, 077 

79. 724 

81.931 



DoUart. 


DoUart. 


1 


1 


r 
1 


6,230 
14,929 


5,036 

***** 



DoUart. 
87.880 
65,994 
48,847 
5,106 
45.824 
258,481 
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Stakment thawing tkt value of foreign merchandise imported at interior ports without ap- 
praisement at exterior ports, ^o. — Continued. 



Tmt ending Jane 3(^ 



1^. 

Id74 

J975. 

1877. 

ItTS 



PhilAdel. 
phia,Pa. 



DoUart. 

1, 073, 842 
661,966 
606,223 
602.344 
637,157 



Pitts- ; 

burgh, Pa.; 



Portland, 
Me. 



Provi- 
dence, R.I 



DoUart. 

47, 411 
77,038 ' 
64,811 I 
87,420 I 
67,277 i 



DoOart. 



DoOart. 
176,364 
132,830 
186,087 



San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 



791 
278 



DoUars. 

642,288 

800,473 

2, 018. 720 



306,724 2,370,516 
263,766 12, 196, 808 



73,840 1 249,636 1.466,487 



SaintLou- 
is, Mo. 



Total. 



DoUart. 

1, 167, 600 
922,887 
881,912 
826,562 
733,614 
944,871 



DoUart. 
9,864,852 
6^636,667 
7,945,913 
8,833.892 
7,875,006 
7, 879, 971 



From this table it appears that importations under this act fell 
from $9,354,352 during the year 1873 to $7,879,971 during the year 
1878. There was a decrease of sucTi imports at both the cities of Chi- 
cago and Saint Louis, the two principal ports engaged in this branch of 
trade. 

The following ta][)le presents in the order of magnitude the principal 
and other commodities imported at interior ports, without appraisement 
at the port where first landed, during the year ended June 30, 1878 : 

Value ofeommodUies imported at interior ports of the United States, without appraisement at 
the exterior parts where first landed, during the year ended June 30, 1678. 



Commodities. 



Wool, bleep's, and hair of the alpaca, goat and other like animals, 4tc 

Cotton, mannfactares of 

ToUcco,and manufactores of 

Flax, and mannikctiirea of , 

Silk, manufactures of 

Fancy goods 

iraamid steel, and manufactures of 

Esnben, stone, and China ware 

Tii:, mannfactnrea of 

Cli«mica]a, drugs, dyes, and me<licines. not elsewhere specified 

Froitsofall kinds, including nuts 

Leather, and manufactures of ; t. 

Eiwn sugar 

Soda, and salts of , 

Uoaical instruments 

Battens of all kinds, including button materials, exclusively, &c 

GkM and glass ware 

Books, pamphlets, engravings, and other publications, not elsewhere specifitnl . . . 

Fnrs and dressed fur-skins •. 

CloUiing 



Yalnea. 



Se^i* 

Wood, manuliactures of. 
J^aJl 



Ut-tals, metal compositions, and manufactures of, not elsewhere specified. 

Ptrfomery and ooometios 

Hides and skins, other than furs 

Coffre 



I*r«cions stones 

AU other oommoditiea 

Total 



#1,844,6M 

987,227 

827,684 

475,968 

447, 822 

378,350 

3!^, 160 

326,291 

232,192 

186,756 

159,461 

155,972 

154,069 

125, r21 

106,779 

97,678 

94,244 

76,141 

58,119 

56,720 

52. 148 

46,700 

44,180 

41,640 

26,727 

22,591 

21,940 

20,380 

478,751 

7,879,971 
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The exterior ports at which foreign merchandise was received under 
the act of July 14, 1870, for transportation without appraisement to 
interior ports during the year ended June 30, 1878, and the value of 
such imports, are shown in the following table: 

Statement showing the value of merchandise imported throtigh exterior ports for transportation , 
without appraisement^ to interior ports, under the act of July 14, 1870, during each year 
ended June 30, from 1873 to 1878, inclusive. 



4> 



% 

a 



>X 



1873.. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 



1 

J 


1 

Dollars. 


DdOars. 


208,753 


1. 216, 900 


190,877 


778,291 


207,509 


411,939 


732,992 


382,342 


219,077 


704,587 


70,450 


548,092 



H 



SB 

i 



Jz5 



715 



Dollars.* DoUarg. 
657,071 
414,246 
402,719 
337, 115 
82,975 
487,478 



9,004 
^0, 810 



• 

• 

t 

1 


1 

. Philadelphia. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


7, 513, 825 


17,225 


5,012,034 


341, 149 


5,915,485 


1,024.003 


6,527,551 


1, 087, 415 


5,504,772 


664,244 


5,596.992 


805.754 



-a 

9 S 



o 



Dollars. 
28,532 



8 






o 



Dollars. 



9,809 

54,725 

83,685 

264,014 



I>oUar». 
9,642,306 
0, 737, 312 
7, 971, 584 
9, 122, 140 
7, 218. 344 
7,783,609 



The value of merchandise imported into porte (other than seaports) 
permitted to import merchandise directly from foreign countries through 
exterior ports, under the act of July 14, 1870, during the year ended 
June 30, 1878, is shown as follows : 



Interior ports. 



Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cinoiimati 

Cuyahoga 

Detroit , 

ETansville 

Rochester 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Toledo 

Hilwaokee 

Saint Paul 

Pittsburgh 

Saint Louis 



Value. 


$89,313 


2,693,618 


632,544 


86.183 


53,583 


203 


164,446 


74.927 


36,526 


10.030 


81.831 


14,929 


73,846 


W4,871 


4, 957. 039 



It appears from this table that the total value of the imports, under 
the act of July 14, 1870, at the interior ports named, amounted during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1878, to the inconsiderable sum of 
$4,957,039, coDstituting but about one per cent, of the total imports into 
the United States. 
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The snbject of direct importation at interior ports has been here pre- 
sented with some degi-ee of particularity on account of the possibilities 
which it embraces, rather than from the fact that it is now, or ever has 
been, acommercial movement of any very considerable magnitude. ITe ver- 
theless, public sentiment in this country is strongly in favor of affording 
the greatest possible facilities for the direct importation of merchandise 
at interior points, compatible with the proper protection of the revenue 
from customs. The fact is generally recognized that the customs serv- 
ice should, in this regard, be so conducted as to facilitate the importa- 
tion of merchandise at interior ports and, in no case, unneccessarily to 
clog the wheels of commerce. 

The estimation in which the privileges of direct importation at inte- 
rior points is held by western merchants is btlieved to be expressed in 
the following statement by Mr. George H. Morgan, secretary of the Mer- 
chants' Exchange of Saint Louis : 

^' The system has gained steadily in favor with the mercantile com- 
munity. It has been attacked many times by powerful enemies, but 
the smoothness with which it has worked^ the faithfulness and efficiency 
shown by the customs officers at the larger ports of the interior, and 
the very remarkable absence of that loss and irregularity which it was 
predicted would follow its adoption, have all tended to strengthen its 
hold ni>on the business public, and insure its continuance as a feature 
in the business life of the country.'' 

The direct exportation of merchandise from interior points to foreign 
eoontries has had a much more rapid growth, and constitutes at the 
present time a commercial movement of very much greater importance 
than the direct importation of merchandise from foreign countries at 
interior points. The direct exports from Saint Louis have, since the 
year 1873, exhibited a very rapid increase, both by the way of New 
Orleans and by the way of Atlantic sea-ports ; whereas the value of the 
direct imports (i. e., all imported goods which passed through the custom- 
house) at Saint Louis fell from $4,820,499 in 1873 to $2,848,180 during 
the year 1878. 

The direct exports from Chicago increased from 132,474 tons in 1873 
to 602,018 tons in 1878. The value of the direct exports from that city 
to Europe, during the year 1878, amounted to $46,000,000. 

Discriminations incidental to direct foreign trade at interior ports. 

The direct importation of commodities at interior points from Europe, 
and the direct exportation of commodities to Europe from interior points 
in the United States, have at various times given rise to an active compe- 
tition between rival trunk lines. This contest is confined mainly to the 
Grand Trunk Railway, the New York Central Eailroad, the Erie Rail- 
way, the Pennsylvania Eailroad, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The sharpness of this stniggle has been due mainly to the fact that the 
available freight-space on west-bound steamers and on west-bound cars 
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largely exceeds the amount of freight which can be secured in that di- 
rection. At one time the rates from Liverpool to Chicago were less than 
the rates from ISTew York to Chicago. Such rates of course discriiuinated 
very injuriously against the commercial interests of the four principal 
Atlantic seaports, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The 
commercial interests of New York were much more affected thereby than 
were those of the other cities, from the feict that the trade of New York 
throughout the Western and Northwestern States greatly exceeds that 
of the other three cities combined. If these discriminations against 
the Atlantic seaports had continued they would undoubtedly have 
deflected a very large amount of trade from the Atlantic seaports to a 
direct trade between interior points and points in Europe. This woold 
have been the case especially with respect to commodities of low value 
in proportion to bulk and weight. 

As yet; no provision of law has been made for the direct importation 
without appraisement of foreign merchandise at interior i>9ints west of 
Saint Louis and Chicago, no adequate demand having yet arisen for the 
estabUsment of such facilities. The cities of Chicago and Saint Louis 
being the two principal interior points from which merchandise is ex- 
ported direct to foreign countries, and at which merchandise is imported 
direct from foreign countries, the £eu3ts connected with such traffic at 
those cities demand special notice. 

DIBEGT TRADE BETWEEN OHICAaO AND FOBEIGN GOUNTBIBS. 

Exports, 

There is no record of the time when the direct exportation of western 
products from Chicago to Europe began. Prior to the year 1865 very 
considerable purchases of western products were made on orders frt>m 
Europe, and it is stated that to some extent western shippers exported 
grain and provisions to Europe on their own account. Such shipments, 
however, consisted mainly of goods consigned to some seaboard city, 
and shipped thence to their destination in Europe, arrangements being 
made for the ocean transportation on the arrival of the property at the 
seaboard, through subconsignees at those points. In the year 1856, 
during the Crimean war, large quantities of wheat and flour were pur- 
chased in Chicago on direct orders from both England and France. 
These orders were generally filled by shippers via New York or Mon- 
treal. Shipments were made from Chicago by lake and Erie Canal to 
New York City, or by lake and Canadian Canal route to Montreal, as at that 
time it was supposed to be impracticable to transport grain from Chicago 
to New York by rail with profit in competition with the lake and canal 
route, and it was not until nearly ten years later that grain was trans- 
ported by all rail lines from Chicago to the seaboard. When navigation 
closed on the lakes during the winter of 1856-^57, direct shipments were, 
to a limited extent, made from Chicago to Europe via Cairo, DL, and 
New Orleans. The plan of direct shipments from Chicago to Eurox)e in 
vessels loaded at that port passing through the Canadian canals, and 
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tiience to Earoi)e^ has at times been strongly advocated, but this method of 
direct trade between lake ports and Europe has never yet met with any 
degree of success. Aside from the important question as to the safety 
of employing vessels upon the ocean, which in their construction are 
adapted to lake and canal navigation, it is found that freights cannot 
be transported across the ocean as cheaply in vessels of the limited size 
required by the dimensions of the Canadian canals as in the larger 
vessels usually employed upon the ocean. 

I>iiring the last three years ended June 30, the clearances of vessels 
from lake ports to -ports in Europe have been as follows : Three in 1877, 
none in 1878, and three in 1879. This method of direct trade betweeu 
lake ports and Europe may, therefore, be regarded as practically aban- 
doned. The opinion is, however, entertained in some quarters that this 
method of direct trade between lakei ports of the United States and 
Europe will be revived upon the completion of the enlargement of the 
Canadian canals ; a work now in progress. 

The railroads which, in combination with ocean-steamer lines, are 
now engaged in direct trade between Chicago and Europe are the- 
Kiehigan Central; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern; Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago ; Great Western, of Canada ; Canada Southern ; 
Grand Trunk; New York Central; Boston and Albany; New York,. 
Lake Erie and Western ; Pennsylvania ; and Baltimore and Ohio. In 
carrying on this through-traflflc the eastern trunk railroads enter into 
eombtnations with each other and with steamship lines. To a limited 
extent^ grain shipped from Chicago to Europe on through bills of lading 
is transported across the ocean in sailing vessels. 

The quantity of the various classes of western products shipped direct 
from Chicago to Europe from 1866 to 1878, inclusive, is shown as fol- 
lows: 

SkiptMntB to Europtj on through HUs of lading Uaited in the city of ChioagOf from 1865 tO' 

1878, inclusive, 
[Compiled by Charles Randolph, esq., secretary of the Chioago Board of Trade.] 



Tear. 


Hoar. 


Wheat 


Com. 


Other 
grains. 


ProTls- 
ons. 


Miscdlaneous 
freights. 


Total. 


18» 


BarrOB. 


BuihOf, 


Bu^Uif. 


BuihOt. 


Paekagei. 


Package*. 

30.948 

8,380 

22,058 

19,880 

930 

391 

3,087 

8,856 

21,269 

64,765 

69,594 

102,743 

522,380 

681,805 


Tims, 

■ • • • m-m m m 

15,386 

16,106 

1,784 

7,876 


&012 


IM 












1,904 
4,619 


im 












im 












4.576 


im 


44,004 
90.353 
32,031 
18,283 

131.417 
64.488 
79,767 
83,280 
74. 121 

147.028 


5,220 

84.519 

131, 960 

268,617 

1.420,948 

980,193 

2,440,713 

1,199,718 

1,954,687 

6,121.681 






9,968 
24.186 
58,770 
230,543 
310,296 
276,764 
809,059 
696,840 
640,776 
907.027 


7,213 


1370 






17,921 


1«71 






21,081 
77,953 


Ii72 


388,970 

8,600 

209,647 

708,979 

2,316,206 

1,620,675 

4,149,552 




ira 




182. 474 


1«74 




113,776 


UW 




219,387 


\m 


586.564 
187,288 
209,208 


814,507 


'^ 


800.185 


1W8 


602,018 
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From this table it appears that there has been a rapid growth in the 
direct exportation of flour, grain, provisions, and miscellaneous freights 
from Chicago to Europe. 

Under the head of "Provisions" in the foregoing table, are included 
only pork and beef products. Under the head of "Miscellaneous freight" 
are included butter, cheese, tallow, hides, leather, seeds, oil, alcohol, &c. 
The principal part of these shipments was made fi*om Chicago by rail, 
although flour and grain have been forwarded to some extent by lake. . 
During the year 1878, the shipments of flour, wheat, com, and provis- 
ions, and the total tonnage of all direct exports of western products from 
Chicago to Europe very greatly exceeded such exports during any pre- 
vious year. The direct exportation of flour increased from 44,004 bar- 
rels in 1869 to 147,028 barrels in 1878. The direct exportation of wheat 
increased fix)m 5,220 bushels in 1869 to 6,121,681 bushels in 1878. The 
direct exportation of corn increased from 388,970 bushels in 1872 to 
4,149,552 bushels in 1878 j and the direct exportation of provisions in- 
creased from 9,968 packages in 1869 to 907,027 packages in 1878. The 
total tonnage of direct exports frt)m Chicago to Europe amounted to only 
8,912 tons in 1865, and to only 17,921 tons in 1870, but increased to 
602,018 tons in 1878. The total value of these direct exports during 
the year 1878 amounted to about $35,600,000. It is estimated by the 
secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade that the value of the direct 
shipments to Europe through subconsignees at the Atlantic seaports 
amounted to about 30 per cent, of the foregoing amount. It would thus 
appear that the total value of direct exports of western produce' frt)m 
Chicago to Europe during the year 1878, amounted to about $46,000,000. 
Of the total shipments of grain and of flour reduced to grain from Chi- 
cago during the year 1878, amounting to 118,675,469 bushels, it appears 
that 11,142,067 bushels, or 9.39 per cent, was shipped directly to Euix)pe. 

The foregoing facts indicate that the direct shipment of western pro- 
ducts from Chicago to Europe is rapidly becoming one of the most 
important commercial movements of the country. 

For the purpose of cultivating the foreign trade in beef and hog prod- 
ucts, the method of cutting and curing these products at Chicago, for 
exportation, has been accommodated to the habits and tastes of the 
people of Great Britain and of the countries of continental Europe. lu 
various other ways th^merchants and manufacturers of Chicago are seek- 
ing to avail themselves of the advantages of foreign markets. The pro- 
portion of the direct exports to Europe from Chicago, shipi)ed from that 
city by lake and by rail during the year 1878, is shown, as follows : 

How shipped trova. Chicago. Total ton9. 



By lake 

By Michigan Central Railroad 

By Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Bail way 

By Pittshnrgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Bailway . . . 
By Pittabor^ Cincinnati and Saint Loola Bailway. 
By Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad^ 

"* Total 



82.39S 
167.935 
137. 01» 
175,351 

27.338 

11, 



602.018 
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• 

From this statement it appears that daring the year 1878 about 13.7 
percent, of the direct exports, from Chicago to Europe were shipped by 
lake, and about 86.3 per cent, by rail. 

The direct importation of foreign merchandise at Chicago. 

The statistics of direct imports at Chicago, under the act of July 14, 
1870, cannot be presented for the years prior to the fiscal year ending 
Jane 30, 1873. Under the provisions of that act, as before stated, foreign 
merchandise was allowed to be imported at interior points, without ap- 
praisement, at the seaports through which such goods parsed on the 
way to their destination. 

Bailroad iron and other heavy freights were shipped directly from 
Europe to Chicago as early as the year 1852, but such shipments were 
consigned to mercantile houses at New York, where the customs entries 
were made and the duties 'paid. The goods were then forwarded to 
Chicago through the agency of these houses. Imports into Chicago 
from foreign countries may be divided into three classes : 

First. Imports directly from Canada by rail and lake. 

Second. Imports through the seaports of the Unified States, under 
the general warehouse laws and regulations, by the provisions of which 
goods are appraised, the duties thereon ascertained and secured at the 
seaport, but paid at the interior port. 

Third. Imports through seaports of the United States, under the act 
of July 14, 1870, by the provisions of which act goods are forwarded in 
sealed cars, under bond, without the delay of appraisement at the ex- 
terior port. 

The values of the imports of these three classes are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, for the years 1871 to 1878, inclusive : 



FiflCiJ year ended Jane 30 — 



im 

1975 
1976 
1877 

1876 



« z 

^ u 

US 



Dolkirt. 
576. 154 

953,111 
1,658,025 
808. 517 
561,540 
521, 537 
327,420 
399,920 



§ « 
a 5 * 
«-§ § 

"I? 



I 



DoUan. 

1, 467, 345 
1, 635, 627 
746, 050 
282, 597 
178,237 
498,261 
656,701 
809,795 



12 a ^ 

.a *^ 

S3 ti «« 

> S ® 



'S 



B 



i^ 



« g ® 2 



DoUart^ 

No data. 

No data. 
3, 139, 571 
1. 959, 161 
2, 721, 903 
3,065,492 
2, 229, 319 
2, 693, 618 



Total. 



DoUart. 

No data. 

No data. 
5,544.255 
8, 050, 275 
3, 461, 689 
4,086,290 
3, 213, 440 
3, 403. 333 
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It is proper to state that the above table comprises mainly dutiable 
goods. Aside from tea and coffee, the imports of free goods are very 
small in value. 

The value of the direct imports at Chicago, by lake, from or through 
Canada, fell from $1,658,625 in 1873 to $399,920 in 1878 ; the value of the 
direct imports in bond through other districts, under warehousing acts, 
fell from $746,059 in 1873 to $309,795 in 1878, and the value of the direct 
imports, without appraisement at exterior ports, under the aqt of July 
14, 1870, fell from $3,139,571 in 1873 to 2,693,618 in 1878. Of the total 
value of imported merchandise entered at the Chicago custom-house 
during the year ended June 30, 1878, it appears that 11.75 per cent, was 
received through or from Canada, 9.10 per cent, in bond from other dis- 
tricts under warehousing acts, and 79.15 per cent, under the act of July 
14, 1870. 

It is impossible to ascertain, even approximately, what proportion the 
value of the imports into Chicago, which are entered at the custom 
house at that point, bears to the total value of imported goods purchased 
by Chicago merchants at the Atlantic seaports. 

Messrs. Field, Leiter & Co., the largest dry-goods dealers in Chicago, 
say: 

We have no fibres to make correct estimates, but do not beUevo over 10 to 12i per 
cent, of the foreign dry goods sold here is imported directly. Onr importations have 
been felling off, and onr business increaaing. What are not imported directly are 
porobased in Eastern cities. 

Mr. Charles Randolph, in forwarding the above statement made by 
Messrs. Field, Leiter & Co., says : 

In other Unes, I think the percentage is almost nni^^rmly less. So that probably, on 
the whole, 5 to 7 per cent, wonld be quite large enough for a general estimate, and if 
foreign sugar, refined in this country, be included as imported goods, the percentage 
would be still less. 

The following statement shows the amount of tea and coffee imported 
by Chicago merchants, directly from foreign countries, during the last 
five years : 

IMPORTATIONS OF TEA AND COFFEE AT GHIGAGK) DIRBOTLY FROM 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES (DUTY-FREE). 

The following statement, compiled by Messrs. Moseback & Humphreyt 
commission merchants and brokers in tea and coffee, ]^o. 42 Wabash 
avenue, shows the amount of direct importations of tea and coffee by 
Chicago merchants during the past five years. 

This statement embraces only such shipments as were consigned di. 
rectly to Chicago from foreign porta, and does not include consignments 
to Chicago merchants from points in this country or in Canada, nor the 
importations by Chicago merchants disposed of without reaching that 
city. 
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In^partoHona of tea. 



Hode of shipment. 



Sicmer vU San Franciaoo. . 

Total half-cbeaia, 1878 
Total half-cbeato, 1877 
Total half-chesta, 1876 
Total balf-cheata, 1875 
Total half-«heato, 1874 



Japan. 



60,554 



60,654 
43,507 
43, 917 
27,343 
25, 170 



Greens. 



Oolongs. 

and 
Souchongs. 



18,432 i 4,1M5 



18,432 
20,873 
10,654 
17,339 
7,350 



4,945 
6,356 
7,421 
1,225 



Total. 



83,931 



88,931 
70,736 
70,992 
45,907 
32,520 



Impcriationa of coffee. 



Hode of shipment. 



StMn^rs 

Sailing-vessels . 

Total, 1878 
Total, 1877 
Total, 1876 
Total, 1875 
Total, 1874 



Bio. 



Bagt. 
32,648 

14, Oil 



46,659 
48,840 
82,545 
40,211 
22,666 



Santos. 



Bagt. 
6,429 

2,686 



9,065 
3,066 
3,873 ' 
7,827 ' 



Java. 



Mait. 



8,020 



8,020 

10, 010 

6,007 

6,199 



Ceylon. 



Ctett. 



2,350 
1,400 
4.745 



Singapore. 



MaU. 



1,180 



XoTS.— But little if any of this tea and coffee was entered at the oostom-hoase in Chicago, and there- 
fore tbtae articles do not appear in the table of importa at Chicago hereinbefore given. J3eing free of 
duty, these articles wei'e entered for consumption at the seaports where they first arrived, and were 
liiipped thence to the interior port of destination without the supervision of the customs officers. 

As yet there have been no direct imports at Chicago from Euroi)e via 
New Orleans and the Mississippi River. Coffee, cigars, and tropical fruits 
have been imported in small quantities at Chicago from Cuba, South 
America, Central America, and Mexico, via New Orleans and Mobile. 

The relative values of the direct imports and direct foreign exports 
from Chicago during the year 1878 are shown as follows : 

Value of direct foreign shipments (estimated) (46,000,000 

Valae of direct imports* 3,403,333 

Saint Louis. 



DIEECT TBADE BET^VEEN SAINT LOXHS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES- 

Hxports. 

Merchandise is exported directly from Saint Louis to foreign countries 
through the port of New Orleans, and through the principal Atlantic 
seaports. Southern shipments are made exclusively by the way of the 
Mississippi River, and consist almost entirely of flour and grain in bulk. 

* AU imported merchandiso which passed through the Chicago custom-house. 
6 COM 
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To some extent provisions have also been exported direct to foreign coun- 
tries by this route. 

The eastern shipments to foreign countries are made exclusively by 
rail through the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

The increase of direct exports of grain from Saint Louis tiO foreign 
countries during the last nine years is indicated by the following table, 
nearly the entire amount being for direct shipment to foreign countries 
from New Orleans: 

Statement showing the ehipments of bulk grain from Saint Louie New Orleans — 1870 to 1878, 

inclusive. 



Year. 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1870 
1877 
1878 



Wheat 



Bushelt. 



06,000 



865,252 > 
135,061 I 
37. 142 I 
851,458 
1.876,639 



Com. 


Rye. 


Oats. 

• 


BuiheU. 


Buthelt. 


BtahtU. 1 

1 


309,077 




8,000 


1, 711, 039 




1 
1 


1.373.969 




1 


1, 047, 794 




10,000 1 


172, 617 






1,787,287 
3, 578, 057 






171, 843 
609,041 




2, 857, 056 


108,867 

4 



Totals. 

BuahtU. 
66,000 

312,077 
1.711.039 
1,373,969 
1,423.046 

308.578 
1, 774, 379 
4.101.353 
5,451.00:1 



Shipments from Saint Louis to foreign x>orts via New Orleans are not 
generally made on through bills of lading. Such shipments are usually 
made on orders from Europe, the vessels engaged in carrying such mer- 
chandise being sent by the parties ordering the goods to New Orleans 
for cargo. Orders are also sent to New Orleans mei*chant.s who purchase 
the goods at Saint Louis, whence they are shipped to New Orleans for 
account of the foreign purchaser. 

This trade has been greatly crippled during the present year (1879) by 
the quarantine regulations at New Orleans which went into eftect on the 
1st of May, all vessels touching at any of the V/est India Islands bein«r 
detained in quarantine twenty days. As vessels bound from ports in 
Europe to New Orleans generally touch at the West India Islands for th«» 
purpose of landing a part of their cargoes, such quarantine regulations 
operated very injuriously to the commercial interests of New Orleans. 
The result is that vessels are sent to Baltimore and other Atlantic seaports 
for cargoes. Thus the direct export trade of Saint Louis has been to a 
considerable extent diverted to the rail and ocean-steamer routes via 
Atlantic seaports. 

Tne quantity of the direct exports from Saint Louis to each foreign 
port during the year 1878, which was shipped by rail, to Atlantic sea- 
X)orts, is shown in the following table: 
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Foreign shipmenU hy rail from Saint Louie during 1878. 



To— 


Cotton. 

BaUi. 

121,148 


Tobacco. 


nonr. 

• 


Meats. 


Laid. 
581,130 


Tallow 

and 
grease. 


Wheat. 


Uv^^rponl. Ensland 


HhdM, 
4,107 
1,341 


BbU. 

06,066 

16^387 

400 

1,540 

105 

600 

115 

500 

67,348 

1,500 

1,224 

25,223 

800 

10 


Lbt. 
2,403,740 
76,875 


Lbt. 
227.740 


BtlMh. 
11.266 


f/mdoD. RoelaDd 


10,060 -. 


HalLEnzland ' 








J^^fc, Rodand 












Bri8t«L Sueland ' 


415 


109,600 




223,185 1 


W. Hifilepool, England 








Hirrf, France . T . . , . . 


4,267 




200,347 








Piiriii. France 










Gkisow, Scotland 




203 
171 


4,500 


33,000 






Uith. Sfwtland 






limdanAffTTy. iTf^Knd 










IM£mL Ireland :...< 






•-•• ••••«. 


4,922 


TMblin. Ireland i 










BmiH*n, German J .......... 


1,055 


52 


253,436 

50,525 

101,000 

1,435 

271,036 


29,700 
33,000 






Stttttcart, Germany 






Himbanr. Germany 


1,510 


77 








rnihareo, German j 










HaahHai, Germany 














(?«Doa, Italy 


1.201 
550 














831 


13,845 

1,700 

585 


2,597,645 
92,695 


330,000 
33,000 


1 


Rotterdam, Holland 


1 


Aniteniam, HolLmd 






1 


<Jtii^ European porta 




815,307 




..•••••. ..I.......* 


Sio de Janeiro, BrazU 




27,300 

0,100 

700 








Korth American ports 




126 
26 


605,854 
1, 649, 711 








To Kew Tork for export . . . 


100 










# 




Total 


120,821 


7,349 


265,068 


8, 613, 706 


1, 039, 830 


460, 935 


16,188 



In addition to the above list of principal articles there was, exported 
to various European x>orts, a considerable amount of miscellanous iner- 
(*haodise. 

Foreign shipments through Atlantic seaports are, with very few ex- 
oeptions, made on through bills of lading, drafts being drawn against such 
shipments directly upon the foreign purchaser. Almost all of this class 
cf exports is sold delivered at destination^ the shipper at Saint Louis be- 
ing obliged to make his own freight contracts. Mr. George H. Morgan, 
secretary of the Merchants' Exchange of Saint Louis, says : 

The exjiortation of commodities directly^ via Atlantic seaports, has for this reason 
proved remunerative, and I am of opinion that the business of 1879 will show a large 
increase in our foreign trade. In fact, there is no doubt of it. 

The following table shows the increase in the direct exports from Saint 
Loais by rail, via Atlantic seaports, since the year 1875, and the increase 
of such exports by Mississippi Eiver, via New Orleans : 
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Foreign ghipmenta from Saint Louis by rail^ via Atlantic seaports. 



To— 



1878. 



England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland... 

Germany. 

France . . . 

Italy..... 

Belgium.. 



1875. 



To- 



Tons. 


Tom. 


50.740 


15,107 


<},1»5 


530 


2,970 




1,100 


034 


210 


252 


300 




3.495 





Holland 

Other European ports 

South American ports 

North American ports 

To New York for export . . 

Total tons 



1878. 

Tons, 

335 

70 

2,730 

1.305 

1,721 



Via Now Orleans to Europe. 
Total tons 



72,001 



154,060 



226,151 



1875. 
Tom. 



16,825 



6,&57 



23,682 



The relative value of the eastern and southern direct exports during 
the year 1878 has been estimated as follows : 

Value shipped east $10,000,000 

Value shipped south 3,500,000 

Total value of the direct foreign shipments from Saint Louis 13, 500, 000 

The following table exhibits the value of the direct imports of foreign 
merchandise at Saint Louis, via New Orleans and via Atlantic seaports, 
during the years 1873 to 1878, inclusive: 



Statement shomng the value of merchandise imported at Saint Louis without appraisement at 
exterior ports, under the act of July 14, 1870 ; also of imported merchandise appraised at 
exterior ports, transported and received in bond under the general warehouse laws and regu- 
lations,yor each year from 1873 to 1878. 





Beceived without 
ment, under act 
1870. 


appraise- 
July 14, 


Appraiseil at exterio 
received in bond u 
house regulation. 


r porta and 
nder ware- 

• 

& _ 

DoUart. 


1 

Eecapitulation. 


s 

1 


Via New Or- 
leans. 


1 

1 Via Atlantic 
1* seaports. 


• 

i 

DcUan. 


Via New Or- 
leans. 


Via Atlantic 
seaports. 


II 

3* 

o 
H 

Dottart. 


Total via At- 
lantic seaports. 


• 

M 

3 

5 




DoUan. 


DoOarf. 


DoUart. 


Dollars. 


DoUari. 


1873.. 


644,147 


523,543 1,167.690 


3,194,472r' 458,337 


3, 652, 809 


3. 838, 619 


981.880 


4,820,499 


1874.. 


303, 159 


529,786 


922,945 


3, 123, 690 1 47, 307 


3, 170. 997 


3, 516, 819 


577,093 


4,003,942 


1875.. 


382,586 


499, 327 881, 913 


2. 091, 148 98, 033 


2, 189, 181 


2,473,734 ' 


597,360 


3, 071, 094 


1876 -. 


372,966 


453,586 


826.552 


1,926,394 23,810 


1, 950, 204 


2,299.360 


477,306 


2.776,756 


1877.. 


100, 311 


631,296 


731,607 


1, 842, 792 1 647, 179 


2, 469, 971 


1,043,103 


1, 278, 475 


3, 221, 578 


1878.. 


445,854 


499,017 


944,871 


1,537,415 365,900 

1 


1, 903, 315 


1,963,269 


864,917 


2,848,186 



It appears from the foregoing table that 70 per cent, of the direct im- 
ports of merchandise at Saint Louis during the year 1878 was received 
through New Orleans, and 30 per cent, through Atlantic seaports. 
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The total valne of the direct imports of merchandise at Saint Louis 
fell from $4,820,499 during the year 1873 to $2,848,186 during the year 
1878, a decrease of 41 x)er cent. 

It is estimated by Mr. George H. Morgan, secretary of the Saint Louis 
Merchants' Exchange, from information furnished to him by merchants 
largely engaged in the sale of foreign merchandise at Saint Louis, that 
during the year 1878 only from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the total 
valae of the foreign merchandise sold at Saint Louis was imported 
directly from foreign countries, the remainder, constituting from 90 to 
9o per cent, having been purchased at seaports, very much the larger 
percentage having been purchased at Atlantic seaports, and chiefly at 
New York. 

The following statement shows the value of merchandise imported at 
Saint Jjouis without appraisement at exterior ports, under the act July 
14, 1870, during the year ended June 30, 1878 : 



Commodities. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
C 

«• 
I 

8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 



Sogar, brown 

Tin, inplfttea 

Wool, manu&ctnTes of 

Earthen, stone, uid china ware 

Chemicals, dmgs, dyes, and medicines 

Cotton, manufactures of 

Iron and steel, mannfactiires of 

Tobacco, and manofaotores of 

Flax, mannfiictares of , 

Books, pamphlets, engravings, and other publications 

Jnte, and other grasses, manofactares of 

Bolting cloths 

Fancy goods, indading perfumery , 

Salt 



U Silh, mannfiactnres of 

16 Metal, metal compositions, and manufactures of, not elsewhere specified. 

17 Seeds 

1^ Leather, manufbctures of 

W Ofla 

ao 
a 

22 
£} 
24 
25 
36 



Paintings, chromo-llthographs, photographs, and stationery 

Hoaical instruments 

Painfes ^ 

Papier-mach6, and other manufactures of paper 

Precious stones 

Wood, manufactures of ^ 

All other articles 



Value. 



Total. 



DoUars. 

154,069 

138,983 

96,507 

94,566 

77,947 

74,839 

55,434 

41.890 

87,384 

19,830 

19,754 

19,675 

18,074 

10,502 

8,917 

6,734 

4,970 

4,654 

3,676 

2,720 

2,312 

2,087 

2,067 

1,606 

1,077 

45,637 

944,871 
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8.— THE COMMERCE OF THE CITIES OF SADTT LOUIS, LOUIS- 
VILLE, AND CINCINNATI WITH THE STATES SOUTH OF 
THE OHIO BIVER AND SOUTH OF THE STATE OF MIS- 
SOURL 

The States here referred to are Kentucky, Tennessee, Northern Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. Twenty- 
five years ago the main surplus product of these States was almost exclu- 
sirely marketed at Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, and the trade 
interests of those cities controlled the supplying of general merchandise 
within the States mentioned. The city of New Orleans also furnished 
an important part of the general merchandise required in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. But in the 
course of the development of the Western and Northwestern States, im- 
portant changes have taken place. 

The most important trade current of the present day is that between 
the West and the seaboard, a commerce carried on chiefly by rail, and 
in all its habits conformed to the methods and necessities of railway 
transportation. This great east and west trade current has naturally 
drawn to itself a very large part of the trade of the States south of the 
Ohio River and south of the State of Missouri. Thus a large part of 
the area of the coinmercial operations of the Gulf ports has been invaded 
by the trade interests of Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 

Chicago and other cities of the Western and Northwestern States, the 
Atlantic seaboard cities, and Memphis, Yicksburgh, and other southern 
cities, also compete for the trade of the section refiarred to, but that trade 
is mainly dominated by Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati at the 
North, and by Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston at the South. 

The changes in the course of the southern commerce, here referred 
to, have resulted mainly from the construction of railroads through- 
out the Southern States above mentioned, the main trank lines of 
which are directly tributary to the commercial interests of Saint Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati. The city of Cincinnati has heretofore been 
placed greatly at a disadvantage with respect to this trade, in conse- 
quence of a lack of direct railroad communication with the South, bat 
that need is now fully supplied by the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, a 
work undertaken and carried to completion through the enterprise of 
that city in its corporate capacity.* 

In the competition for the trade of the States situated south of the 
Ohio River and south of the State of Missouii, it is impossible to state 
with any degree of accuracy the relative commercial power of the tbree 
Gulf cities. Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, and of the three inter- 
ior cities. Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati, as there are no avail- 
able statistics showing the amount of capital invested in commercial 
enterprises, or the value of the commerce of the several cities. For 
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practical parposes, however, the relative amount of trade of the three 
Gulf cities and of the three interior cities may be inferred from their popu- 
lation, and from the specific facts in regard to the limits of southern 
trade which have been furnished, in reply to inquiries made by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, by Mr. George H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Saint Louis Merchants' Exchange, Mr. C. H. Pope, of Louisville, Ky., 
and Mr. Sidney D. Maxwell, superintendent of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The i>opulatipn of Saint Louis, Louisville, and .Cincinnati, according 
to the latest available information, is stated to be as follows : 

PopulatioxL 

Saint Louis (year 1878) 500,000 

Louiavme (year 1878) 125,000 

Cinciimati (year 1878) .' 281,860 

Total 906,860 

The population of Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, according to 
the latest information, is stated to be as follows : 

Population. 

MobUe (year 1876) 38.499 

New Orleans (year 1875) 203,439 

(Galveston 30,000 

Total 271,938 

Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati are not only large commercial 
cities, but they are also largely engaged in manufacturing enterprises. 
The commerce of these cities is, therefore, of two kinds : first, distribu- 
tive commerce, consisting of the purchase of goods from abroad and 
the sale of such goods ; and, second, commerce in articles manufactured 
at these cities, which has aptly been termed "productive commerce." 

The value of the manufactures of Saint Louis during the year 1878 
was estimated at $100,000,000, the value of the manufactures of Louis- 
ville is estimated at $55,000,000, and the value of the manufactures of 
Cincinnati, according to actual returns, was $138,736,165. 

It appears, therefore, that the total value of the manufactures of these 
three cities is nearlv $294,000,000. 

The commerce of the cities of Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, 
i^. on the other hand, almost exclusively a distributive commerce. 

In the distributive commerce of Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincin- 
nati, the trade limits of the various commodities differs widely ; but 
with respect to the commerce in commodities manufactured in the three . 
dties respectively, they almost entirely dominate the trade of the States 
Honth of the Ohio River and south of the State of Missouri. 

In regartl to the southern trade of Saint Louis, Mr. Morgan, secretary 
of the Merchants' Exchange of Saint Louis, says : 

The soathem trade of Saint Louis embraces all that part of the State of Missouri 
lying soath of the latitude of this city, the State of Arkansas, the western and the 
uorthwefttem portion of the State of Louisiana, and a large part of the State of Texas. 
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The southern trade of the city east of the Mississippi River embraces a considerable 
portion of the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, the northwestern part of the State 
of Greorgia, and the States of Alabama and Mississippi. Saint Louis also virtually 
controls the trade of the Mississippi River on both banks between Cairo and New 
Orleans. Our merchants have not the same hold on the trade of the Southern States 
east of the Mississippi that they have on the trade of the States west of that river, 
from the fact that east of the river they meet a sharp competition from the cities of 
Louisville and Cincinnati. The city of Chicago is also quite an active competitor for 
the trade east of the Mississippi; and the northern cities on the Atlantic seaboard 
also compete for this trade by means of the facilities affoixled for direct shipments. 

Attentiou is especially invited to the elaborate and able report pre- 
sented by Mr. C. H. Pope, of Louisville, Ky., in regard to the southern 
and southwestern limits of the trade of that city, in so far as relates to 
the sale of various commodities (see Appendix, p. 122). With respect 
to molasses and raw sugar, the trade limit of New Orleans reaches Louis- 
ville ; but in the sale of groceries, hats and caps, dry goods, crockery, 
clothing, drugs, and general merchandise, th^ trade of New Orleans is 
met and overlapped along various lines from the southern border of 
Kentucky even to the line of the Gulf cities. Adopting the excellent 
generalization presented by Mr. Pope, it may be stated that with respect 
to articles manufactured in Louisville, the trade of that city extends to 
the Gulf, but as to purely distributive commerce, the trade limits of the 
two cities meet and overlap. Louisville also meets the competitive trade 
of Memphis, Yicksburg, and other interior cities of the Southern States. 

Attention is called to the valuable statement presented by Mr. Sidney 
D. Maxwell, superintendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, in 
regard to the southern trade of that city (see Appendix, p. 172). Mr. 
Maxwell says : 

The southern trade of Cincinnati emhraces Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Northern Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and a part of Texas. 

The nature and extent of the trade of Cincinnati with the Southern States cannot 
be specifically defined. In some departments this city penetrates the whole South. 
Her machinery, implements of husbandry, safes, wood-making machinery, furniture, 
provisions, liquors, clothing, boots and shoes, hardware, candles, soap, starch, carriages, 
and other classes of goods go to all part-s of the Southern States. Her heavy dry goods 
are largely distributed throughout Kentucky and Tennessee, to some extent in Arkan- 
sas, and in a limited way in the northern parts of the Galf States. The same may be 
said of heavy groceries and drugs, though her light groceries go farther southward, 
finding liberal outlets in Arkansas and Louisiana, as well as in other parts of the more 
remote South. 

It is not possible to define this trade by metes and bounds. It varies with seasons, 
classes of goods, and other circumstauces. Some branches of trade scarcely reach the 
remote South. • * • 

The points where the trade of this city is confronted by the trade of New Orleans 
are controlled much more by classes of merchandise than by geographical considera- 
tions. In general it may be said that competition with New Orleans is little felt until 
the Gulf States are reached, and even there such an interlacing and overlapping are 
found that you cannot draw lines of demarkation. In many respects Cincinnati and 
New Orleans do not have business rivalries. Their interests are largely mutual. They 
represent latitudes and districts the products of which are widely different and consti- 
tute the most natural conditions of interchange. 
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While it is impossible from the information which has been pro- 
cured, or from any information now available, to state with any degree 
of precision the exact proportion of the trade in general merchan- 
dise throaghout the States sonth of the Ohio River and south of the 
State of Missouri, which is shared, by the three interior cities, Saint 
Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati, and by the three Gulf cities, Mobile, 
New Orleans, and Galveston, yet it may be stated that the trade of the 
three interior cities greatly exceeds in territorial extent and in amount 
that of the three cities on the Gulf. 

The cities of Saint Louis, Louiville, and Cincinnati have, within the 
last ton years, been competitors of the Gulf cities for the purchase of 
cotton, the great surplus product of the South, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed by persons who are informed as to the commercial affairs of the 
three former cities that their cotton trade will probably largely increase 
as a result of the extension of the faciliti^ for its transshipment over- 
land by rail. 

Facts in regard to the shipment of cotton via Saint Louis, Louisville, 
and Cincinnati may be found in the chapter of this report relating to 
the cotton crop. The amount of cotton passing through these cities, 
and through the cities of New Orleans. Mobile, and Galveston, during 
the year ended August 31, 1879, was as foUows : 

Balea. 

Saint Lonifl 335.799 

LouisviUe 193,725 

Cmcinnati 248,069 

Total 777,593 

New Orleans 1,187,365 

MobUe 362,408 

Galveston 582,118 

Total 2,131,891 

At the present time the value of merchandise shipped south from the 
cities of Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati largely exceeds the 
value of the receipts of merchandise from the South at those cities, 
balances being adjusted mainly through the trade of those cities with 
the Atlantic seaports-^Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

The trade of Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati is further indi- 
cated by the following statements as to the sources of supply of the 
merchandise purchased by the wholesale merchants of those cities. 
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9.— THE COURSE OF THE TRADE OP SATKT LOUIS, LOUIS- 
VILLE, AND CINCINNATI, AS INDICATED BY THE PUR- 
CHASE OP GENERAL MERCHANDISE BY THE WHOLESALE 
MERCHANTS OP THOSE CITIES. 

The following infonnatioii as to the points at which purchases are 
made by wholesale merchants of Saint Louis has been furnished to this 
office by Mr. George H. Morgan, secretary of the Merchants' Exchange 
of that city. It has been thought proper to omit mentioning here the 
names of the parties. 

SAIKT LOUIS, MO. 

Statement of Mesara, , wholesale dealers in staple and fancy groceries. 

About three-fourths of purchases are made at Atlantic soaportSi and one -fourth at 
New Orleans. Of the total purchases at Atlantic seaports, two-thirds are made at New 
York. All goods are shipped directly, on through bills of lading. 

Messrs, — — , wholesale dealers in staple and fancy groceries. 

Three-fourths of purchases are made at Atlantic seaports, and one-fourth at New 
Orleans. About two-thiinls of purchases at Atlantic seaports are made at New York. 

Statement of Messrs, . — Groe&ries, 

About 40 per cent, of purchases are made at Atlantic seaports, and 8 per cent, at New 
Orleans. Of total purchases at Atlantic seaport«, 30 per cent, are made at New York* 
About 30 per cent, of purchases are made from manufacturers at New York, Brooklyn, 
Fairport, N. Y. ; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wheeling, Danville and Petersburg, Va, ; 
Belair, Ohio ; and Louisiana, Mo. Goods are shipped directly by rail from place of 
. Iiurchdse. 

» These merchants add the following remarks to their statement : 

• ^" Twenty-five years ago the small dealer (or retailer) obtained almost every article 
of merchandise and most manufactured articles of trade from, the wholesale jobber, 
who kept what might be termed a 'complete outfit.' Now the dealers in specialties, 
too numerous to name, reach the retailer and supply him directly. This business in the 
ftggi'<''gate is very large, and does not figure in estimates of the wholesale trade. Cof- 
fee is the most important item as to amount of sales by the wholesale grocer, who 
naturally wants its cost reduced by all available means. Transportation from eastern 
ports adds so largely to its cost, that any improvement on the present irregular and 
arbitrary tarift" of railroads would be welcomed. Its importation through New Orleans 
would save millions annuaUy to the consumers in the Mississippi Valley.'' 

Statement of Mr, , dealer in groceries j wines f and liquors. 

About one-half of purchases are made from jobbing and wholesale houses, of which 
tlu-ee fourths are made at Atlantic seaports, and one-fourth at New Orleans. Of the 
purchases at Atla:itic seaports, about seven-eighths are made at New York. About 
one-fourth of purchases are made of manufacturers at various points in this and for 
eign countries. All goods are shipped to us on through bills of lading. 

This gentleman adds the following remarks to the foregoing statement : 
Direct importations of wines, liquors, teas, raisins, malt liquors, and fancy goods 
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hiTe beeome quite an important feature of tbia business, which in the future will 
doubtless attain still greater proportions. The value of goods directly imported by 
thi» firm during the last year from all parts of the civilized world, would equal one- 
«xtb to one-fifth of the entire purchases of the house. This firm has made direct im- 
portations of goods a specialty for a number of years." 

Statement of , groterieB, 

« 

Three-fourths of purchases are made at Atlantic seaports, and one-fourtli at New 
Orleans. Of the purchases at Atlantic seaports, about one-half are made at New 
York. About one-half of purchases are made of manufacturers at Baltimore and 
Cincinnati. AH goods are shipped directly from the east by rail on through bills of 
lading. 

These gentlemen add the following remarks to the foregoing staiemeut : 
''The grocery business of Saiut Louis is steadily increasing, but not in the ratio it 
oDght to, in consequence of the unfair discriminations of the e^ist-ern trunk lines in 
favor of other cities, even farther away than Saint Louis from the original terminus. 
This city ought to be more of an importing point than it is, in consequence of its loca- 
tion and connection with the gulf. Manufactured goods of all kinds in the grocery 
line are largely on the increase, particularly those hermetically sealed in cans.'' 

Statement of Messrs. , giving their purchases of coffee during the gear 1878. 

Bftg». 

At New York : 6,223 

At Baltimore' 4,901 

At New Orleans 495 

At Mobile 2,300 

Total 13,919 

• 

The following information as to the points at \yliich purchases are 
made by prominent wholesale merchants of Louisville, Ky., has been 
furnished to this office by Mr. C. H. Pope of that city: 

LOUISVILLE. KY. z/^ 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in China and glassware. 

We make aU our purchases in this country, buying some goods in New York from 
numofaetories in Connecticut. AU our purchases are made at the manufactories at 
I^ttsbnrgb, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., and Merideu, Conn. All our goods are shipped 
to OS directly from the manufactory by raU on through bills of lading. Our foreign, 
English and French goods were formerly imported through New Orleans. Now we 
import them on through bills of lading from Liverpool to Louisville in bond, through 
Boston mainly, and a few through New York. The ocean freights are cheaper via 
Boston, the facilities for transferring from steamship to railroad are better, less ex- 
pensive, and the railroad rates of freight the same as from New York. 

Ten years ago it took from three to four months to land goods from Liverpool to 
Looisville via New Orleans, now we get them within thirty days T^th cheaper freights 
snd insurance. Our glassware is nearly all made in Pittsburgh and Wheelin^where 
we buy direct from the manufacturers. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in hardware, cutlery and guns. 

Oar pnrchaaes are made exclusively from man ufactui'ers— none of them are made at 
^'«w Orleans. The bulk of the goods we buy through New York offices are made in the 
New England States. Manufactories located in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
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Kentucky supply about fifty per cent, of our goods. All our goods are shipped to us 
by rail directly from the manufactories on through bills of lading. 

Twenty-five years ago we imported 75 per cent, of all the goods sold by us, and it 
has grown gradually less every year until now our sales are about 10 per cent, of im- 
ported goods. The West has increased rapidly in the manufacture of our goods in the 
last fifteen years and increasing every day. It is only a question of time that the im- 
portation of medium grades of pocket knives will cease. We do not import a gross of 
table knives now where twenty years ago 90 per cent, was imported. 

Statement of Messrs, — , wholesale druggists. 

Most of our purchases during the year 1878 were made from manufacturers and im- 
porters or were of our own importation. Purchases at Atlantic seaports were largely of 
foreign goods. A small proportion were made at New Orleans. Of our purchases of 
foreign goods nearly one one-half were made at New York. Nearly half of our total pur- 
chutes were made from factories throughout the country, mostly in Pennsylvania. 
Our goods are nearly always shipped to us by rail on through bills of lading. 

Within the last twenty-five years many drugs and chemicals, formerly imported, 
are being made in this country. Foreign goods are now frequently imported by mer- 
chants of interior cities. The drug trade that formerly was conducted in small to^fvns 
as merely a branch of a general store has passed very generally into the hands of drug- 
gists and apothecaries who make it their sole business to the greater security of the 
people, as dangerons drugs are now handled by persona who have made it their basi- 
ness to understand their properties and quality. 

Statement of Messrs, , dealers in boots and shoes. 

We make nearly all our purchases in Boston from manufactories located there. 
We buy a few rubbers in New Jersey. Nearly all our goods are shipped to us directly 
by rail on through bills of lading. 

Within five or six years several factories have started here which, however, supply 
a very small proportion of the demand. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale dealers in dry goods. 

Our purehases are made mostly in New York from manufacturers or their agents. 
We make no purchases in New Orleans. About nine-tenths of the purehases made at 
Atlantic seaports are made at New York. All our goods are shipped to us direct by 
rail on through bills of lading. 

The tendency of the wholesale trade has been towards concentration in fewer hands, 
and the business is done on closer margins than formerly. Since the war heavy sheet- 
ings and coarse cotton goods generally are purchased almost exclusively from manu- 
facturers South — in Georgia, Alabama, and North and South Carolina. 

Statement of Messrs, , dealers in general groceries. 

During the year 1878 about 83 per cent, of our purehases were made at Atlantic 
seaports, and about 5 per cent, at New Orleans. Of those made at Atlantic seaports 
about 50 per cent, v^re made at New York. Including sugar refineries under manu- 
factories, abont 5 per ceut. of our purchases in 1878 were made from manufactories in 
Boston, 8 per cent, in Philadelphia, 2 per cent, in Buffalo, and 10 per cent. — wooden 
ware, &c. — in interior towns. All our goods are shipped to us from the east directly 
by rail on through bills of lading. 

Purchases at New Orleans are less than they were twenty-five years ago, but more 
than they were ten years ago, and are increasing. All our raw sugars and a consid- 
erable portion of our clarified come from New Orleans. 
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Statement o/Meeers, , dealers in clothing. 

During the year 1878 about three-fourths of our purchases of merchandise were made 
iiom jobbing or wholesale houses at Atlantic seaports ; none at New Orleans. We 
muiQfacture a ]M>rtion of the goods we sell, and about one-fourth of our purchases 
are made in Kentucky. Of our total purchases at the East, about one-third are made 
in New York, and two-thirds in New Jersey. About three-fourths of our purchases 
were made from manufacturers in New York and New Jersey. All our goods are shipped 
to us direct by rail on through bills of lading. 

Twenty-five years ago the the business was very small in Louisville, and but very 
little was manufactured here. The business has increased until it is now at least 
twenty-five times as large as then. Our business covers about ten of the Southern 
and Sonthwestem States. As an estimate we would say that the sales of ready made 
clothing from wholesale houses in this town aggregate one and a half million dollars. 

Statement of Meeere, ' , dealers in hats, caps, and fur goods. 

All cor purchases during the year 1678 were made from Jobbing or wholesale houses 
at Atlantic seaports, and nearly all at New York, as the manufacturers have agents 
in New York. Purchases were made frt)m manufactories located- at Reading, Pa., 
Newark, N. J., and at other places in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Our goods 
are ahipped to us directly by rail from New York City on through bills of lading. 

Daring the war much of the trade in Southern Indiana and Illinois was diverted 
from Louisville, but it has since to a large extent been recovered. Northern Texas is 
DOW also partially supplied from this town, whereas we had no trade from th«)re before 
the war. Except Northern Texas, the territory supplied or partially supplied from 
this town has probably not been extended ; but the amount of business done has con- 
siderably increased. 

Statement of Mesers, , dealersin coffee, sugar, and molasses. 

_ m 

Dnring the year lti78, about nineteen-twentieths of our purchases of coffee were made 
at Atlantic seaports, and one-twentieth at New Orleans. Of those made at Atlantic 
ports about fifteen-twentieths were made at New York, two-twentieths at Philadel- 
phia, and two-twentieths at Baltimore. 

Dniing the year 1878, about nine-tenths of our total purchases of sugar were made 
at Atlantic seaports and one-tenth at New Orleans. Of molasses (iueluding sirups), 
about five-tenths at Atlantic seaports and five-tenths at New Orleans. Of the sugar 
parchased at Atlantic seaports, about eight-tenths at New York, one-tenth at Phila- 
delphia, none at Baltimore. Of the molasses (including sirups), at Atlantic seaports, 
abont five-tenths, at New York ; none at Philadelphia, and none at Baltimore. 

Statement of Messrs, — — , dealers in sugar and molasses. 

Daring the year 1878 abont one-half of our purchases of sugar and molasses were 
made at Atlantic seaports and one-half at New Orleans. Of those made at Atlantic 
ports, about one-sixth were made at New York, one-sixth at Phfladelphia, and one- 
«ixth at Boston. 

Twenty-five years ago nearly all our sugar and molasses came from the South (ex- 
cept cat loaf) ; now nearly all raw sugar and molasses come fh>me from New Orleans, 
and most of the refined sugars and sirups from the East. Some refined sugars, how- 
<^ver, come from New Orleans. 

Statement of Messrs, , dealers in coffee. 

During the year 1878, about three-fourths of our purchases of coffee were made at 
Atlantic seaports, and about one-fourth at New Orleans and other gulf ports. Of 
these made at Atlantic seaports, about three-fourths were made at New York, and 
one-foorth at Baltimore ; very little was purchased at Philadelphia. 
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Twenty-five years ago, nearly all the coffee used here was purchased at New Orleans, 
and a small quantity at Baltimore and New York ; and this continued, with slightly 
increasing purchases from Atlantic ports, until the heginnlng of the civil war, when 
the trade shifted entirely to Atlantic ports, and so continned daring the war. When 
the war ended, the coffee trade again commenced with the Gulf ports, and has grad- 
ually increased at the ports of New OrleAUs, Mohile, and Savannah, and, as ahove 
stated, we now receive about one-fourth of our supplies from that direction. 

Mr. Pope adds the following observations in regard to the trade of 
Louisville in drugs, in coffee, and in sugar : 

DRUGS. 

In interviewing the principal wholesale druggists here, I learn that their business 
necessitates the keeping of a very g^at variety of goods, in order to fully m^t the 
wants of the country or general merchant. As a consequence, their supplies come 
from a great many sources. 

Imported goods are largely purchased in New York, even by our largest dealers, who 
now import less than formerly. 

Goods of domestic manufacture are mostly bought directly from the manufactnren 
throughout the country, to a large extent in Pennsylvania, and to a considerable ex- 
tent in Ohio and other States. A member of the firm of K. A. Robinson & Co. told 
me that a list of the names and location of the factories from which they make their 
purchases would fill many pages, as they numbered hundreds. 

• 

COFFER. 

Coffee is brought here almost entirely through brokers, who sometimes represent the 
importers, but oftoner, perhaps, heavy jobbers who purchase by the cargo, and whose 
headquarters are for the most part in New York. Such importer or jobber, on receipt 
of a cargo at any port, sends samples to brokers at the various distributing centers, 
and from these samples the wholesale dealer usually makes his purchases. The two 
houses specially interviewed, Torbitt A Castleman, and Moore, Dremaker St Co., are 
among the largest dealers in this specialty here, and the proportions given by each 
are undoubtedly correct as regards the business of each. Taking the business of the 
city as a whole, I infer, as the result of conversations with a considerable number of 
merchants, that the average would be between the proportions given by the two, but 
nearer those of Torbitt & Castleman. 

SUGARS. 

Of all the sugars used here, I estimate that about one-fourth, or a little less, comes 
from New Orleans, and the remainder mostly from Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. The business of one or two merchants in this line can hardly be taken as rep* 
resenting the aggregate business of the city as to the relative quantities purchased 
from different sections; as one merchant may make a specialty of one kind, and 
another of another ^kind. Nearly all raw sugars come from New Orleans; refine<l 
sugars and syrups mostly from the East. 

CINCINNATI, 

No specific data have been received from merchants of Cincinnati 
similar to those furnished by merchants of Saint Louis and Louisville. 
The principal x)art of the purchases of the wholesale business houses t>f 
Cincinnati is made at the Atlantic seaports, mainly at Kew York, only 
a small proportion being made at New Orleans, the latter consisting 
chiefly of unrefined sugar, molasses, and rice. This is indicated by the 
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following statement made by Mr. Sidney D. Maxwell, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Of the (ingar, 50 p«r cent, is purchased at New Orleans or shipped directly from the 
plsDtations to this city, to which there appears a growing tendency. Of the remain- 
der, 60 per cent, is bought in New York, and the residue is divided between Phila- 
delphia and Boston, the former doing the larger trade with Cincinnati. Of coffee, 
fnUy 90 per cent, is purchased at Atlantic seaports. The remainder of the trade is 
divided almost eqnally between New Orleans and Mobile. Of the purchases of coffee 
made last year, 90 per cent, was made at New York, and the remainder at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, the largest share being made at Baltimore. Dry-goods, 
hoots and shoes, hats and caps, silk and millinery goods, drugs, hardware, crockery, 
gUasware, and merchandise generally of this class, are not purchased at all in New 
Orleans Neither are they purchased by our large dealers from the jobbers and whole- 
«le houses of the eastern seaports, but from the manufacturers or their agents. 

A considerable amount of crockery is now manufactured in Cinciunati, and we have 
a large and rapidly-growing business in the manufacture of boots and shoes. The % 
mannfactnres both of hardware and glassware are also important here, while with 
mpect to the former it is estimated that one-half of all now sold in this city is pro- 
duced west of the Allegheny Mountainsj» The clothing trade of Cincinnati is supplied 
by her own manufacturers. In 1878 they produced goods, the aggregate value of 
which, in men*s and boys' wear, was ^,462,700. As each year this country is pro- 
ducing more of what she consumes and is sending great supplies abroad, so is Cincin- 
nati each year manufacturing more of what she sells, thus laying the broadest founda- 
tions for her future growth and prosperity. Merchandise of all kinds is almost wholly 
!«hipped on through bills of lading. 

The following is a summary statement in regard to the purchases of 
the principal commodities and classes of commodities made by the mer- 
chants of Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati, at Atlantic seaports 
and at JSew Orleans, and other gulf ports : 

Staple and fancy groceries, — About three-fourths of the purchases made 
at Atlantic seaports — chiefly New York — and one-fourth at New Orleans. 

Coffee. — About 90 per cent of the purchases made at Atlantic sea- 
iwrta — chiefly New York — and 10 per cent, at New Orleans and other 
ffulf ports. 

Drugs. — ^Purchases chiefly made at Atlantic seaports, — a very small 
proportion at New Orleans. 

Boots and shoes, — ^Almost all purchases made at Atlantic seaports — 
chiefly at Boston. 

Clothing. — Purchases made at Atlantic seaports and at other points 
in the northern and western States. A large amount of clothing is 
Dianufactured at Cincinnati. No purchases of clothing are made at New 
Orleans. 

HatSj capsj and fur goods. — ^Almost all purchases made at Atlantic 
seaports — chiefly at New York. 

The foregoing facts in regard to the trade of Saint Louis, Louisville, 
and Cincinnati indicate that the wholesale merchants of those cities 
purchase the principal part of the classes of merchandise above men- 
tioned at Atlantic seaports, such merchandise being largely distributed 
by them to purchasers throughout the States situated south of the Ohio 
River and south of the State of Missouri. 
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The iuformation famished also serves to illustrate the magnitude and 
importance of the arrangements which had been entered into between 
railroad compaiiies for the transportation of goods on through bills of 
lading. Through such facilities, all the trunk lines connecting the west- 
em cities with the cities of the Atlantic seaboard have become competitors 
of each other. Through the same facilities, the commercial interests of 
the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore compete 
actively for the trade of the cities of the west, and in this trade they 
also compete with New Orleans and other gulf ports with respect to 
certain classes of imx)orted goods. 

10.— THE UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN TRANSIT TRADE. 

^ The navigation laws of the United States forbid the transportation of 
merchandise from one American port to another American port in for- 
eign vessels. This provision of law applies as well to Canadian vessels 
employed on the great lakes as to vessels belonging to foreign nations 
engaged in commerce upon the ocean. But while Canadian vessels are 
not allowed to trade between American ports on the lakes, the railroads 
of Canada which form connections between difierent points in the Unit- 
ed States, are not subject to such restrictions ini their traffic interests. 
Freight may be transported across the Dominion of Canada in the cars 
of such roads, from one point to another in the United States, without 
the payment of duty, and subject only to such regulations as appear to 
be necessary in order to protect the customs revenues of the two coun- 
tries. 

There are also certain transportation lines in the United States over 
which merchandise may be transported between-seaports of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and between different points in the 
Dominion of Canada, under reciprocal conditions as to exemption from 
the payment of customs duties, and as to regulations having for their 
object the protection of the customs revenues of the two countries. 

This reciprocity of transportation facilities constitutes what is com- 
monly known as the United States and Canadian transit trade. 

The "transit trade" is the subject of treaty relations between the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States. The ports from 
which and to which, and the routes over which, the merchandise may 
be transported under these reciprocal relations of traffic, are set forth in 
the regulations of the Treasury Department of the United States. The 
following are the routes for the transportation of merchandise through 
Canada from one port of .the United States to another: 

First. The Grand Trunk Railroad from Port Huron, in Michigan, to 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Ogdensburgh, N. T., Saint Albans, Vt., and 
Island Pond, near the northern boundary of the State of Vermontv. 

Second. The Great Western Railroad of Canada, from Detroit and 
Port Huron to Suspension Bridge and Buffalo. 
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Third. The Canada Southern Itaihx)ad from Trenton, a point near the 
dty of Detroit, to Baffalo, N. Y. 

Fourth. The Saint Lawrence Eiver and the Canadian canals, under the 
conditions imposed by our navigation laws. 

The prescribed routes for the transportation of Canadian merchandise 
across the territory of the United States are : 

First. The railroad-lines extending from Portland and Boston to 
Canada. 

Second. The rail and water lines from the city of New York to the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Third. The overland route from ports on Lakes Michigan and Superior 
to the British province of Manitoba. 

Fourth. The rail-line from the province of "Sew Brunswick, across the 
States of Maine, Kew Hampshire, and Vermont, to the Canadian bound- 
ary line near Island Pond. 

These routes are delineated on map "So. 1 at the end of this report. 

Thus far the reciprocity of transportation facilities has been in a high 
degree beneficial to both countries. The question as to which country 
has realized the greater advantages from the arrangement is not, there- 
fore, one of practical moment. , Commercial intercourse has been stimu- 
lated and the railroads of both countries have realized great advant- 
ages from the additional traffic secured. 

The railroads in the Dominion of Canada which eiyoy the privileges 
of the transit trade compete freely with the principal trunk railroad 
lines of the United States. The most important of these competing 
hnes is the Grand Trunk Railway. This road, by means of its eastern 
and western connections, is a direct competitor of all the railroads in 
this country which engage in traffic between the IS'ew England States 
and the Western and ^Northwestern States, and of all the railroads en- 
gaged in the transportation of commodities from the Western States to 
Europe, and from Europe to those States. The manner in which this 
competition was carried on for several years led to serious difficulties 
in the adjustment of freight rates between the Atlantic seaports and 
points in the Western and Northwestern States. 

Under the privileges of the transit trade, the competition of the Grand 
Trunk Eailway appears to be the result maiidy of the force of circum- 
stances rather than of any voluntary and unconstrained line of policy 
pursued by its management. The rates which may be charged for the 
transportation of almost the entire traffic of that road on both local and 
through freight, are governed by the competition of the lake and Caua. 
dian canal route. This applies not only to the traffic between the west- 
em termini of that road and the port of Montreal, but also to traffic 
carried between its western termini and the ports of Portland and Bos- 
ton, in so far as such traffic relates to commodities intended for exporta- 
tion to Europe, since the rates which may be obtained on all east-bound 
traffic of this description are necessarily regulated also by the rates 

7 COM 
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which prevail on the lakes and Canadian canals, in connection with the 
ocean rates which prevail between Montreal and Europe. Besides, the 
managers of the Orand Trunk Railway have found by experience that 
in order to participate in the west-bound traffic between Portland and 
Boston and the Western States, their rates must be somewhat lower 
than those which prevail on the shorter and more expeditious lines in 
the United States. In the course of the efforts made by the managers 
of the Orand Trunk Railway to maintain lower rates, several severe 
wars of rates have occurred. At such times the rates between Boston 
and western points have Mien very much below those in force between 
New York city and points at the West. This operated very prejudicially 
to the commercial interests of New York City, and of course produced 
loud complaints. 

It ha« only been within the last two years, under the pooling arrange- 
ments effected with respect to west-bound traffic, and more recently, in 
a certain degree, with respect to east-bound traf&c, that the differences 
between the Grand Trunk Railway and the lines of this country have 
been adjusted, and the stability of rates secured. 

The low through rates which have prevailed for the transportation of 
merchandise between the Atlantic seaports and the Western and North- 
western States appear, therefore, to a considerable extent, to have been 
the result of the force of the circumstances surrounding and controlling 
the conduct of the freight traffic of the Grand Trunk Railway, by virtue 
of the advantages which it enjoys, under the privileges of the ^^ transit 
trade," of competing with railroads in this country for the traffic be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western States. 

Statistics showing the quantity and value of the commodities shipped 
in the transit trade have been annually published since 1870. The follow- 
ing statement, compiled from the annual report of this office on foreign 
commerce, shows the value of commodities shipped between the dominion 
of Canada and foreign countries, or from one part of the dominion to 
another across the territory of the United States : 

Year ended J'nne SO— Vftlae of commodities. Tear ended June 80— Valne of commodities. 

1870 >. 123,452,330 1875 $47,842,872 

1871 , 25,956,544 1876 47,010,559 

1872 32,976,296 1877 31,446,373 

1873 40,178,877 1878 25,115,809 

1874., 41,474,429 

'So plap has yet bee^ adopted for the collection of statistics showing 
either the quantity or the value of commodities shipped through the 
territory of Canada by citizens of the United States, owing to the fact 
that it is deemed to b^ a part ofmr internal or domestic commerce, and 
that the Government of the United States has heretofore adopted no 
measures for , collecting information upon this snbject This traffic 
greatly exceeds the value of commodities shipped by the people of Can- 
ada through the territory of the United States. 

The intimate connection between the transportation lines of Canada 
and of the United States has tended very greatly to increase oommer- 
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cial intercotirse between the two countries, and it appears to be a matter 
of great importance that this trade should be fostered by every practi- 
cable expedient. 

11.— THE OOMPARATIVB GROWTH OF OOMMBROB ON THB 
LAKES, AND ON THB TRUNK RAILROADS CONNECTING 
THB CITY OF CHICAGO WITH THB ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 

The effects of competition between transportation on the lakes and on 
the great trunk lines are very clearly illustrated by the commercial move- 
ments at Chicago. It is estimated that about 92 per cent, of the freights 
slupped east from Chicago by lake consists of breadstuffs. Of the total 
shipments east from Chicago during the year 1878, there were 1,979,004 
tons shipped by lake, and 2,883,381 tons shipped by rail. The propor- 
tion of the principal articles shipped east from Chicago by the trunk 
railway lines during the year 1878, is shown as follows: 

Tkeprindpaland other ariicle$ skipped East from Chicago by the nuUn trunk railways during 

the gear 1878. 



Artiolea. 




AnhwaJw and their prodncta 
Grain, floor, aeeda, tatd feed . 
Lniaber, ahin^ea, laths, &o . 

Alcohol, high wines, Stc 

Another articles 



Total hy ran. 



1,157, 852 

1,233,491 

78,015 

18,099 

400,524 



2,883,381 



Pep 
cent 



40.2 

42.8 

2.5 

.6 

13.9 






100.0 



The data from which the foregoing table was compiled will be found, 
in Appendix No. 84. 

It appears that 42.8 per cent, of all the freight shipped by rail firom 
Chicago to the Atlantic States consisted of cereals, and that 40.2 per 
cent consisted of animals and their products. Ninety-six per cent, 
of all the commodities shipped east from Chicago consisted of grain,, 
floor, and feed. The proportion of grain shipped east from Chicago by 
lake and by rail during the year 1878 was as follows : 

Tons. 
Gnun 8hipi>ed east by lake 1,^03,541 

Qnin shipped east by rail 1,233,491 



Total 3,1.'J7,032 

The proportion of animals and their products shipped east by lake 
and by rail was : 

Tdnsk' 
Animals andftheir products shipped east by lake 35, 765 

Animals and their prodaots shipped east by raU ^. 1,157,652 



Total l*193,4ir 
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The proportioD of all other commodities, besides animals and their 
products and grain, shipped by lake and by rail was as follows : 

Tons. 
All Other by lake 39,698 

AU other by raU 492,238 

Total 531,936 

The following tables indicate the changes which hare taken place in 
the transportation of wheat, wheat-flour, and com from Chicago to the 
east since the year 1863 : 

Eastward shipments of wheat firom Chicago, 



Te».* 



By lake. 



1888 

1864 

1865 

1806 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877, 

1878. 



10,646,002 

0,083,567 

6,502,576 

6,827,846 

8. 402. 187 

8,806.647 

11.270,514 

13,429.060 

12. 120, 023 

8.831,870 

16.528,084 

16, 074, 140 

16, 061, 054 

7, 806,860 

10,845,088 

12,008,481 



ByiftiL 



Bwhds. 

40,074 
144,030 
1, 147, 510 
8,605,618 
1. 072, m% 
2, 114, 800 
1,758,258 
2,621,609 
676,468 
2,863,810 
8,140.200 
0, 720, 251 
5,066,610 
6,378,702 
2,057.260 
10, 018, 880 



Total 



BuOute. 
10,68$«1J8 
10,128,606 
7.650,085 
0,433,464 
0, 564, 2SS 
11.010,047 
13.087.767 
16, 05O, 768 
12,697,391 
U, 106, 680 
28. 676, 103 
26,708,460 
22.017,678 
12,7761,161 
18.803,283 
22,022,381 



* This statement is for calendar years, except from 1863 to 1860, when the trade-year ended ICareh 81. 

The rail shipments increased from less than 1 per cent, of the total 
: shipments in 1863 to 44 per cent, of the total shipments in 1878. In 
view of the fluetiiations in the aggregate shipments from year to year, 
the general tendency of traffic may be better illastrated by comparing 
the shipments duiiftg the first five years with the shipments daring the 
last five years of the period mentioned. 

The lake shipments during the first and the last five years were as 
follows : 

Boshels. 
Period of five y4»D9, 11863 to 1867 41,452,227 

Period of five years, 1874 to 1878 63,681, 036 

Showing aninorease of 22,228. 809 

or 53.6 per cent. 

The raU shipments of jwheat daring the first and the last ^v^ years 
were as follows.: 

Bufthela. 
Period of five years, 1863 to 1867 6,019, 219 

Period of five years, 1874 to 1878.. 34,040,792 

Bhowinfc an increase of 28,021,573 
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It thnB api>ears that there was an increase from 12.7 per cent, of the 
total shipments during the five years, 1863 to 1867, to 34.8 per cent of 
the total shipments daring the five years, 1874 to 1878. 

The following table fornishes data similar to the foregoing in regard 
to the shipment of floor from Chicago by lake and by rail : 

Eastteard ihipmmU of flour from Chicago. 



\m 

1M4 

1885 

lete 

1»T 

im 

iw 

im 

1871 

Wl , 

187J 

U74 

ms 

WW 

1877 

M7g ; 



By lake. 



Barrdt. 
1,206,443 
1,034,808 
646.856 
481, 491 
650,867 
774.556 
' 829.272 
674, 883 
488,705 
223.457 
428.821 
555,152 
828.288 
236,501 
148.770 
821,648 



By rafl. 



Barrelt, 

272,126 

218, 470 

721,068 

1,555,776 

1, 187, 582 

1,740,073 

1,823,235 

080,160 

604,274 

1.022,068 

1,773,467 

1,672,037 

1.872.018 

2,800.530 

2,220.720 

2,371.623 



TotaL 



Barr$li. 
1.478.560 
1,248.282 
1,367.424 
2,037,267 
1.837.040 
2,524.520 
2, 152. 507 
1,568.558 
1, 182, 070 
1,246,425 
2,201,788 
2.227,180 
2, 201, 106 
2,546,121 
2,378,508 
2,603,271 



'Tlie year ended Maroh 31 up to 1860. The CAlendar year U covered by the figures from 1860 to 1878, 
iBclnaxre. 

In 1863 the shipments of flour by lake constituted 81 per cent, of the 
total movement, bnt in 1878 only 12 per cent The diversion of flour 
from the lakes to the railro ads has been much more marked than that 
of wheat. It appears from the foregoing table that the shipments of 
floor from Chicago by lake during the year 1878 were only about one- 
fourth of the shipments by lake during the year 1863, but that the ship- 
ments by rail during the year 1878 were abouteight times the shipments 
by rail during the year 1863. This diversion of trade from the lakes to 
the railroads has been more rapid during the last four or flve years than 
ever before. 
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The following ta.ble famishes similar data in regard to the shipments 
of com from Chicago : 

Shipments of com east from Chicago, 



Year. 



1883 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



ByUke. 



24. 748, 400 
11,983,476 
24, 421, 600 
31,457,865 
19,940.172 
21,671.071 
17,019,940 
13,598,887 
34,200,876 
41,689,508 
34,487,205 
30,242,811 
21,890,652 
28,104,265 
38,607,611 
46,368,653 



BynlL 



BusKdt. 

130,197 

654,809 

674,053 

1,452,162 

1,612,851 

3,367,718 

4,457.420 

4,018,479 

2,435,220 

5,388,402 

2,104.361 

2,864,883 

4, 821, 559 

17.299,232 

7, 657, 511 

18.604,458 



ToUl. 



BuihA. 

24,879,687 

12,648,284 

26,006^653 

32,910,017 

21,653,023 

25,038,780 

21,477,360 

17,616,806 

36,636,086 

46^977,910 

36,681,566 

82,607,144 

26,172,211 

45.403.497 

46.265,122 

59,878,111 



The shipments of com by rail daring the year 1878 were a hnndred 
times as great as during the year 1863. The shipments by lake daring 
1878, were larger than during any previous year, being nearly twice as 
great as during the year 1863. The rail shipments in 1863 constituted 
only 6 per cent, of the eastward movement of com, but in 1878 they consti- 
tuted 22 per cent, of the eastward movement. The eastward movement 
of com by rail was larger during the year 1876 than during any previous 
year, or during either of the two following years. The exceptionally 
large shipment of corn by rail during the year 1876 was in a great 
measure due to the demoralization of rail rates and to a comi>etitive 
warfare carried on between the east and west trunk tines. 

Corn being a commodity of lower value in proportion to bulk than 
either wheat or wheat flour, and being chiefly moved in large quantities 
under single consignments, the principal part of it is still shipped on the 
cheap water tine. 

As navigation on the lakes is limited to about seven months of the 
year, it is a* matter of interest to note the quantity of wheat and coru 
shipped by rail during the period when navigation is open and daring 
the period when it is closed. On page 250 of the Appendix will be found 
a table giving the quantity of wheat and com shipped from Chicago by 
lake and by rail during each month of the years 1876, 1877, and 1878. 

The average monthly shipments of wheat by rail daring the five months 
of the years 1876, 1877, and 1878, when navigation was closed, amounted 
to 647,448 bushels, and the average during the seven months when navi- ' 
gation was open, 411,581 bushels. The average shipments of com by 
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rail during the five moatlis when navigation was closed were 1,249,078 
bushels, and the average during the seven months when navigation was 
opeQ9a9,285 bushels. 

Several steamer lines run in connection with the New York Central, 
the Erie, and the Philadelphia and Erie Railroads. As the economical 
transportation of grain on a railroad requires regularity of movement, it 
was found to be necessary to establish steamer-lines in order to secure 
suitable lake connections for the roads. A very important advance has 
been made in lake transportation by the employment of steamers having 
one or more barges in tow. The amount of tonnage thus employed is 
gradually increasing. The average freight-charges from Chicago to 
New York by the three modes of transportation are shown in the table 
on page 249 of the Appendix. 

For several months during the years 1875 and 1876 the railroads were 
engaged in a war of rates, and the actual rates charged were generally 
much below the published rates. 

12.-^0MPAEATIVB GROWTH OF TRAFFIC ON RAILROADS 
Am) ON THE BRIE CANAL, IN THE COMMERCE BETWEEN 
THE WEST AND THE SEABOARD. 

The large preponderance of the traffic on railroads over the traffic on 
the Erie Canal in the commerce between the West and the Atlantic sea- 
board is indicated in the following statement, showing the tonnage 
moved on the New York State canals, on the Erie Railway, on the New 
York Central Railroad, and on the Pennsylvania Railroad, during the 
years 1876, 1777, and 1878 : • 



X« w Tork State canals 

Erie Railway 

!7eir Tork Central Sailroad 
PcBDajlranla Sailroad 



1876. 

■ 


1877. 


Tout. 


Tons. 


4. 172, 129 


4,955,963 


5, 972, 818 


6.182,451 


0,803,660 


6,351.856 


9, 922, 911 


9,238,295 



1878. 



Tons. 
5, 171, 320 
6, 150, 468 
7, 695, 413 
10. 946 752 



The tonnage transported on the New York State canals during the year 
1878 constituted only one-sixth of the total tonnage moved on the four 
lines mentioned. It is impossible to ascertain the tonnage moved on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, also an important commercial highway 
between the West and the seaboard. In the above statement is em- 
braced the tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad and branch lines be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. It appears from the report of that 
company that the total tonnage moved on all lines controlled by it, 
both east and west of Pittsburgh, amounted to 33,276,095 tons. 

The diversion of grain and other products of the West from the lake 
and canal route to the various rail routes connecting the West with 
the seaboard constitutes one of the most important features of the in- 
ternal commerce of the United States. This diversion began about fif- 
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teen years ago. Its extent may be inferred fi*oin the grain receipts at 
Portland, Boston, l^ew York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore during the 
years 1876, 1877, and 1878, presented as follows : 



"Sew York 



(By 
(By 



By canal and Hudson Slyer. 

, rail. 

Portland, by rail 

Boston, by rail 

Philadelphia, by rail. 
Baltimore, by rail 

Total by rail... 



1876. 



ButhOa. 
32, 735, 773 



1877. 



ButhsU. 
48, 356, 176 



1878. 



BuOuli. 

63,905,872 



69. 047, 953 
4, 000, 181 
22,753,698 
36, 310. 565 
85.255.n6 



157, 367, 573 



60,892,967 
2,738,215 
23,215,457 
25,420,545 
35. 346. 470 



137,613,654 



85,350,079 
4,925.037 
27,291,781 
46^474,650 
47,075,240 



210,116,787 



From this statement it appears that of the total grain receipts, during 
1878, at the seaports mentioned, 24 per cent, was transported by canal, 
and 76 per cent, by railroad.* 

The progress of the diversion of grain and other agricnltaral products 
from the canals to the railways was quite rapid for several years prior 
t/O the year 1876, during which year about six-sevenths of the grain 
shipped to the seaboard was transported by rail. The year 1876, how- 
ever, proved to be somewhat exceptional, from the fact that during al- 
most the entire season of navigation a war of rates prevailed between 
the principal trunk lines connecting the West with the seaboard ; the 
freight rates on the railroads being almost as low as those on the canals. 
The proportion of grain delivered at the i^aboard by canal amounted to 
17 per cent, during the year 1876, to 26 per cent during the year 1877, 
and to 24 per cent, during the year 1878. 

The entire receipts of grain at Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
from the West, are transported directly by rail. 

The following table indicates the amount o^ flour and grain delivered 
at New York, as compared with the total quantity delivered at Montreal, 
Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and JS^ew Orleans, from 1872 
to 1878, inclusive, the flour having been reduced to grain. 



Year. 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Delivered at 
New York. 



BtuhOt. 

89, 819, 578 

92,137,971 

107, 273, 156 

93,443,488 

97, 178, 866 

103,313,782 

152,853,806 



DoliTered at 
six other sea- 
board ports. 



ButhsU. 

94,843,824 

96, 952. 012 

99, 479. 950 

92.191,266 

127, 535, 528 

116, 785. 179 

159,502,432 



Total seven 
ports. 



BuihOa, 

184,663,402 
189, 089, 983 
206, 753, 106 
185.634.754 
224, 714, 379 
220,098,961 
312,445,738 



Per cent, at 
New York. 



48.9 
48.7 
51.8 

sas 

43L3 
46.9 
48.9 



Percent at 
six other 
ports. 



5L1 
51.3 
48.2 
49.7 
56.7 
63.1 
51.1 



* There appears to have been received at New York by vessels coastwise 4,165,000 
bushels in 1876, 4,064,639 bushels ia 1877, and »,606,219 bushels in 1878 ; which amouuta 
are not includcid in the table. - 
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There appears to have been but little change in the relative proportion 
of Western grain received at Kew York and at the other ports mentioned 
during the last seven years. 

UntQ about eleven years ago the principal part of the Western grain 
consamed in the New England States was first shipped to New York 
City by the way of the lakes, the Erie Canal, and the Hudson River, and 
thence distributed by means of vessels to coastwise i)orts, and by railroads 
extending from New York into the New England States. There has, 
however, been an almost entire diversion of this trafQc to direct rail 
rontes, thus sa\ing time and the incidental expenses attending shipments 
to New York City. Such direct shipments were not possible until after 
the railroads had entered into agreements by means of which commodi- 
ties could be shipped over connecting lines on through biUs of lading. 

The diversion of the grain trade of the city of Boston with the West, 
from the route via New York to a direct trade over rail lines, is indicated 
by the following table : 

BecHpi ofgrait^ andflowr at Boston from the West hy water and by rail. 



Floor. 






I 



18». 
1870. 
Ig71. 

uen 

1873 

1874. 

1«75. 

M7». 

1877. 

1878. 



BbU. 
701,727 
508.458 
658.714 
589.303 
489^258 
534,000 
502,021 
885,904 
288,006 
238^581 
175^574 



Bbli. 
733,855 
818. 827 
I 805.850 
1.082,042 
I 988,491 
1,282.429 
1, 303, 851 
1,230,187 
1,342,191 
11,483,492 
1,081,649 



Wheat* 



i 

s 



BuMh. 



32,064 
20,447 
6,387 
48.372 
38,639 



i 



Buih, 



1, 290, 311 
1. 086, 190 
435.368 
1,032,325 
4, 104, 596 



Com. 



I 



BuOi. 

1, 847. 150 
1, 055, 676 
045,961 
481,803 
820,755 
304,867 
210,894 
148,277 
66^050 
88,767 
163,459 



i 



Bfuh. 

488,875 
1,884,284 
1,870,421 
3,166,800 
5, 110; 740 
3, 150, 198 
2, 768, 882 
4, 914, 007 
7,083,644 
7, 931, 178 
9, 556, 703 



Oato. 



I 



Bath. 

656,037 

888,766 

423,863 

170,807 

82,767 

35,782 

36,067 

186,080 

8,606 

20,002 

53,433 



i 



Buth. 

606,033 
1, 076, 675 
1, 676, 108 
2,244,086 
2,384,600 
3,245,016 
2, 885, 812 
2,400,631 
2, 718, 674 
3,140,881 
3,044,372 



Barley.* 



I 



64,038 
118, 178 
106,536 
84,559 
85,408 
40,655 



i 



Buah. 

107.961 

122,718 

264,870 

828, 8U 

288,488 

873,656 



*Tbe reoeipte of Iwrley have not been reported in detail sinoe 1873. The record of wheat receipts 
MOfiot be prooared prior to 1874. 

The diversion of grain from the Erie Oanal to the trunk railroads is 
largely due to the establishment of direct freight-lines between interior 
points at the West and points in the Atlantic seaboard States, and to 
tiie combinations which have been extensively entered into for the car- 
riage of goods on through bills of lading over connecting roads. Such 
combinations have effected a great reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion by rail, as a result of the saving of terminal expenses and commis- 
sions at intermediate points of transshipment. 

Daring the last ten years there has been an almost entire diversion of 
the class of freights known as '^general merchandise" from the canals 
to the railroads. For several years the traffic on the Erie Oanal has 
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been confined chiefly to agricultoral and mineral prodacts. The actaal 
cost of moving freights on the lakes and on the New York canals is, 
however, much less than on any of the railroads of the country, and 
hence the' Northern water-line is still able to secure the transportation of 
a very considerable proportion of the grain and other agricultural pro- 
ducts shipi>ed from Chicago, Milwaukee, and Dulnth to New York City 
either for consumption at that point or for transportation thence to for- 
eign counWes. 

The competition of the cheap Northern water-line not only regulates 
the rates which prevail for the transportation of grain from the West to 
New York City, but also, through the competition of product with pro- 
duct in the various markets of the country, effectually regulates the rates 
which prevail for the transportation of such products of the West by 
rail lines to Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

The shipment of flour has been almost entirely diverted from the canals. 
This is indicated by the following table showing the number of barrels 
of flour moved on all the canals of the State of New York during each 
year from 1862 to 1878: 

FUmr trantparied on the New York State oanaU each year from 1862 to 1876. 



Yean. 



1882 
1863 
1884 
1886 
1868 
1867 
1888 
1880 



Wheat flour. 



Wheat floor. 



Barrdt. 

2, 102, 574 

1, 930, 731 

1, 474, 982 

1,271,139 

761,870 

669,834 

676,898 

667,870 




13.— THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH COMPETITION EX- 
ISTS BETWEEN THE ERIE CANAL AND THE EAST AND 
WEST TBRUNK RAILROAD LINES. 

The New York Central Railroad is, and has been from the time of its 
completion, the most effective competitor of the Erie Canal. This is due 
to the fact that these two important highways of commerce run side by 
side nearly all the way from Albany to Buffalo. The entire local and 
through traffic of the two lines is competitive. The railroad has secured 
more than 90 per cent, of the local traffic, from the fact that it embraces 
prmcipally the classes of goods which naturally seek the rapid and regu- 
lar facilities of transport afforded by railroads, and which have in this 
country and in other countries accommodated themselves to the habits 
of railway transportation. The through traffic between Buffalo and Al- 
bany, which is now shared by the New York Central Railroad and the 
Erie Canal, is confined principally to lumber, minerals, and grain. 
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The growth of large towns and cities along the lines of the railroad 
and canal and thronghont Central !N'ew York has created a large home 
market for the grain produced in that section of the State, leaving but 
a small amount which seeks transportation to the seaboard. Other agri- 
coltoral products of the State of New York, generally of much higher 
ralae in proi)ortion to weight than grain, are shipped by rail at hundreds 
of stations and towns on the lines of the 5,877 miles of railroad perme- 
ating all parts of the State, and are transported to their destination in 
the interior or on the seaboard on all-rail lines. Trafftc of this character 
to and from points along the lines of the New York Central Baikoad 
and the Erie Canal is; for the most part, transported by rail. General 
merchandise, shipped from New York City to the towns and cities be- 
tween Albany and Buffal^, is chiefly transx)orted by rail. Manufactured 
articles are shipped from the New England States to the West almost 
exclusively by rail. 

Although, with respect to <^ through traffic," the Erie Canal success- 
fully competes with the New York Central Bailroad only for the trans- 
portation of grain, minerals, lumber, and other coarse freights, yet 
that water-way operates as a very important regulator of the rates which 
can be charged on that road for the transportation of all the higher 
and better paying classes of freight. If the rates by the road on any of 
these higher classes of freight are very much advanced, a large deflec- 
tion of traffic at once takes place to the slower but cheaper mode of 
transportation by the canal. Bail rates are adjusted with reference to 
this contingency. 

With respect to "through traffic," viz, traffic between the seaboard 
and the States west of the State of New York, especially the western 
and northwestern States, the Erie Canal has not only one, but several 
competitors. For this traffic the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, the 
Lake and Canadian Canal route, the New York Central, the Erie Bail- 
way,* the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroads are 
either directly or indirectly effective competitors. The New York Cen- 
tral Bailroad, the Erie Bailway, the Pennsylvania Bailroad, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad are direct competitors of the Erie Canal 
for all traffic between New York City and the West. Each one of these 
first-named roads has an eastern terminus at New York City, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad is also able to secure a share of this traffic 
by means of the right of transit over the lines of the two roads forming 
a connection between the city of Baltimore and the city of New York. 
The managers of these connecting roads are obliged to enter into such 
arrangements with the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad Company, from the 
iact that a refusal to do so would cause that company to form a direct 
connection between Baltimore and New York by means of a steamer line. 

The eastern trunk lines have also been enabled to secure a very large 
traffic by means of lake-steamer connections. Besides this, all the trunk 

^Name recently changed to the New York, Lake Erie &, Western Bailroad. 
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lines are enabled, through their western connections, to secure the 
transportation of a very large amount of grain and other agricultural 
products of the West, which is not marketed at any one of the lake 
ports, and therefore does not become directly competitive as between 
the water lines and the various rail lines. 

The competitive power of railroads has also been greatly increased 
within the last few years, by means of the combinations entered into 
between the various trunk lines and ocean steamer lines connecting the 
Atlantic seaports of this country with ports in Europe, by means of 
which agricultural products of the West may be transported on through 
bills of lading from interior points in the West to ports in Europe. 

There has been a great reduction in the actual cost of rail transporta- 
tion during the last ten years, as the result of improvements in the con- 
struction and equipment of railroads, the use of steel rails, the improve- 
ments made in railroad management, and especially as the result of 
arrangements entered into between connecting lines for the direct 
transportation of freights between distant points. The efficiency of rail- 
roads as highways of commerce has thus been greatly increased. 

Bat the Erie Canal meets an indirect competition in the east and 
west trunk lines terminating at other seaports than 'New York. This 
indirect competition arises as foUows : The cities of Montreal, Portlands 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are, through the facilities afforded 
for direct transportation between those points and the great West, active 
competitors of the city of New York for the purchase of such surplus 
products of the West as are intended for exportation to foreign countries, 
especially to the countries of Europe. Such facilities for transportation 
are afforded to those cities at rivalry with New York by the Grand 
Trunk Bailway, by the lake and Canadian canal route, and by the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads and the eastern 
and western connections of these roads. This fact affords a striking 
illustration of the statements hereinafter presented in regard to the 
competition of rival routes and rival markets, and affords proof of the 
fact stated in that connection, that although railroads have a marked 
feature of monopoly on account of the entire traffic u^on them being 
of necessity placed under one central control and management, yet the 
competition of rival routes, (both rail and water lines,) and the com- 
petition of rival markets resulting from the general extension of rail- 
roads^and the formation of combinations between connecting roads for 
the transaction of through traffic, have begotten a fiercer and more un- 
governable competition than that competition which usually exists on 
tree highways, where it is possible for an unlimited number of common 
carriers to engage in the work of transportation. 

The relative growth of traffic on the New York State canals, embrac- 
ing the Erie Canal, the length of which is 352 miles, and also about 520 
miles of lateral canals, and on the Erie Bailway and the New York Cen- 
tral Bailroad, with their connecting lines in the State of New York, is 
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exhibited in the following tables, taken from the report of the auditor of 
the State of New York : 

Swmber of Urns transported on the New York State canaU and on (he Central and Erie Rail- 

roads, 1U55 to 1878. 



Year. 



1855. 
IBM 

18S7. 
1656. 
1859. 

im. 

U61. 

IMS 

IMS, 

im, 

188S 
IMS 



Erie Railway. 



Twelreyean. 



1887. 

im. 

1MB. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

18n 

1878 



Twelre yean. 



Tont. 

842,048 

943,215 

976,066 

816,954 

869,073 

1,189,554 

1,258,418 

1,632,955 

1, 815, 096 

2,170,798 

2,234,350 

8,242,792 



17, 938, 319 



New York Gen- 
txal Bailway. 



Total on the 
two railways. 



Toni, 

670,078 

776,112 

688,791 

765,407 

834,819 

1,028,183 

1,167.802 

1,887,433 

1,449,604 

1,567,148 

1,275,299 

1, 602, 197 



3,484,546 
8,906,248 
4,312,209 
4, 852. 505 
4.844,208 
5,564,274 
6, 812, 702 
6,364,276 
6,239.946 
5^972,818 
6, 182, 451 
6,150,468 



64, 188, 646 



13, 351, 868 



1,667,926 
1,846,699 
2,281,886 
4,122,000 
4,532,056 
4,393,965 
5,522,724 
6, 114, 678 
6» 001, 954 
6,803,680 
6,351,356 
7, 695. 413 



Ton§. 
1, 512, 121 
1,719,327 
1,816,857 
1,562,861 
1, 703, 892 
2,167,737 
2,420,720 
3,020,886 
8,264,700 
8, 727, 946 
8, 509, 649 
4,844,989 



New York 
State canals. 



81.290,187 



6,152,472 

5,754,842 

6,594,094 

8,974,505 

9, 876, 264 

9, 958. 239 

11,885,426 

12,478,954 

12, 241. 900 

12, 776, 498 

12, 533, 807 

13,845,881 



67,884,236 



121, 522, 882 



Tent. 
4,022,617 
4, 116, 082 
3,844,061 
8,665,182 
8,781,684 
4,650,214 
4,507,635 
5,698,785 
5^557,602 
4,662,941 
4,729,654 
5, 775, 220 



54,601,777 



Total tonnage 
canals and 
railroads. 



Tom. 
6,584,788 
5,835.409 
5, 160, 918 
5, 247, 553 
6,465^076 
6^ 817, 951 
6,926,356 
6,619,178 
6,822,382 
6,580,687 
6.289,808 
10, 620, 209 



65,691,964 



5,666,325 
6.442,225 
5,659,080 
6, 173, 769 
6,467,866 
6, 673, 870 
6,364,782 
O, 094, uoo 
4.859,856 
4, 172, 129 
4,955,963 
5,171,320 



68,683,297 



10,840,797 
12,197,067 
12,453,174 
15,148,274 
15, 644, 162 
16, 631, 609 
18,200,208 
16,283,642 
17, 101, 758 
16,946,627 
17, 489, 770 
19, 017, 201 



190, 156, 179 



The foregoing table indicates the comparative traffic over the three 
lines daring the last twenty-four years, and the toted traffic during two 
periods of twelve years. During the first twelve years — 1855 to 1866 — 
the tonnage transported on the canals constituted 63.58 per cent, of the 
total tonnage moved on the three lines, but during the latter period of 
twelve years the tonnage transported on the canals constituted but 36.09 
per cent, of the total tonnage transported on the three lines. During 
the first x)eriod of twelve years the tonnage transported on the canals 
exceeded the tonnage transported on the railroads by 23,311,590 tons, 
but during the latter period of twelve years the tonnage transported 
on the railroads exceeded the tonnage transported on the canals by 
52,889,585 tons. 

The total tonnage transported on the two railroads during the year 
1878 was nine times the tonnage transported by them during the year 
1855, while the tonnage transported on the canals in 1878 was but 28.56 
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per cent, greater than the tonnage of 1855, and it exhibited in 1878 a 
decline of 22^ per cent, from the tonnage transported daring the year 
1872 — ^the year of their largest traffic. 

The following table exhibits the average freight charges per ton per 
mile on all classes of commodities from 1857 to 1876, inclusive. The 
table is taken from the report of the auditor of the canal department 
of the State of New York : 

Charge far iranspwiaUan per ton per mile on New York State canals and on the New York 
Central and New York, Lake Erie and Western Bailroads, 1857-1878. 



Year. 



18S7. 

1858. 

1850. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863 

1864 

1865. 

1866. 

1807. 



Bate per ton per mile. 


York Central 
Bailway. 


1 


1 


► 

o 

^ 




1 


Omts. 


Oentt. 


dents. 


8.12 


2.45 


.700 


2.60 


8.82 


.707 


2.13 


2.17 


.072 


2.06 


L84 


.004 


1.06 


L78 


1.08 


2.22 


1.88 


.050 


2.40 


2.00 


.876 


2.75 


2.31 


L16 


8.81 


2.76 


L02 


2.82 


2.46 


L 


2.53 


2.04 


.0 



Year. 



1868. 

1860. 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 



Bate per ton per mile. 









Cents. 
2.60 
2.20 
1.86 
L65 
L50 
L57 
L47 
1.27 
LOS 
L02 
.01 



r 






Cents. 
1.82 
LOO 
L37 
L47 
L52 
L45 
LSI 
L21 
L07 
.06 
.97 



OQ 



£9 






Cents. 

.88 

.92 

.81 

LOS 

LOS 



7S 
00 

88 
87 
42 



It appears from the foregoing statements that freight charges have 
always been and are still, less on the canals than on the railroads. The 
railroads and canals alike exhibit a great reduction of fireight charges 
during the last two years. The average charges per ton per mile on the 
I^ew York Central Eailroad fell from 2.59 cents in 1868 to .91 cent in 
1878— a fall of nearly two-thirds the average rate during the former year. 
The average charge on the Kew York, Lake Erie and Western Bailroad 
feu from 1.92 cents in 1868 to .97 cent in 1878— a decrease of 50 per cent; 
and the average charge on the canals fell from .88 cent in 1868 to .42 
cent in 1878— a fall of 52 per cent. A corresponding reduction in freight 
charges has taken place during the last ten years on all the other trunk 
lines of the country. 
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The fall in the average rate for the transportation of wheat firom Buf- 
falo to New York is exhibited in the following tables : 

Aftrage rate§ per bushel for the iraneportation of wheat from Buffalo to New York during 
each month of the oanaUnavigatUm seasons of the years 1871 and 1872. 



Months. 



M«y 

Jane 

July '. 

An^oat 

September 

October 

Sorember .^ 

Arerage 



1871. 



1872. 



ByraO. 


By caoaL 


ByiaiL 


By oanaL 


OenU. 


OenU. 


OenU. 


OenU. 


18 


1L62 


18 


9.87 


18 


10.2 


18 


12.87 


18 


11.12 


15.8 


14.5 


18 


11.75 


15 


12.12 


18 


13.62 


17.1 


12.31 


18 


13.94 


19.4 


14.56 


21 


16.06 


21 


16 


1&4 


12.62 


18 


13.1 



Attrage rates per bushel for ihe traTtsportation of wheat by canal and by rail from Buffalo to 
New York during each month of the navigation seasons of the years 1875 to 1878, inclusive. 



Montha. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


By rail 


By canal. 


ByraU. 


Byoanal. 


ByraiL 




By rail. 


BycanaL 


May 


OenU. 
8.5 
7 

7.6 
8.2 
7 

8.2 
11 


OenU. 
7.53 

6.92 
7.52 
&25 
7.1 
&11 
10.62 


OenU. 
7.25 
6.25 
6 
6 
6 

6.94 
&5 


OenU. 
&91 

6.25 
5.95 
5.67 
6.24 
7.02 
7.98 


OenU. 

11 
12 


OenU. 
6.11 

6.05 
6.16 
6.82 
7.36 
10.71 
10.52 


OenU. 
7.25 
6.45 
4.68 
5.88 

ai8 

8.5 

8.17 


OenU. 
6.03 


Jane 


4.60 


July 


4.37 


Annflt .- 


6.79 




8.08 


October 


8.16 


yoTembefT - 


4.08 






A VATAan 


&2 


&01 


6.71 


6.72 


9.72 


7.30 


7 


5.09 







The average rates by rail fell from 18.4 cents in 1871 to 7 cents in 1878, 
and the average rate by canal fell from 12.6 cents in 1871 to 5.99 cents 
in 1878. Daring the year 1878 the rate for the transportation of wheat 
from Buffalo to New York by canal fell as low as 4^ cents per bushel. 

The extent of the diversion of grain from the canals to the railroads 
may be inferred from the following table, showing the amount of grain 
received at New York by rail and by canal during the last three years: 

Seoe^ts of grain at New York by the Erie and Champlain Canals compared ujith receipts 

by rail. 



Year. 


Byoanal. 


ByraU. 


Total. 


Percent, 
by canal. 


1876 


BwheU. 
82,735,773 
48,356,176 
68,906^872 


BueheU. 
50, 047, 053 

60,882,007 

85,850,070 


BueheU. 

06,049,252 

108,313,782 

163,862,170 


84.12 


MTT 


46.81 


1878 


4L81 
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The rail-receipts at New York from the West embrace receipts by the 
New York Central, the New York, Lake Brie and Western Raikoad, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 

The following table exhibits the receipts of flour and grain at tide- 
water by the Erie and Champlain Canals, in comparison with the total 
receipts at the seven principal Atlantic seaports, viz, Montreal, Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, 
from 1872 to 1878. 



Receipts of flour and grain at tido-water by the Erie and Champlain CanaUj with the deliv- 
eries at the principal Atlantic seaboard portSf 1872 to 1878. 

(From the New York Prodaoe Exchange Beport) 



Year. 




1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1870 
1877 
1878 



ButhsU. 
185, 774, 160 

189, OM, 703 
206,487,486 
194,209,846 
227, 752, 178 
220,098,961 
812,445^738 



ButhA. 
53,863,909 
49, 060, 180 
51,463,861 
39,531,404 
31, 766, 400 
48,083,000 
62,561,600 






I 



2| 

« S 



Btuhdt, 

181, 910. 251 

140,039,523 

165,033,625 

164,978,353 

195,985.778 

172,015.961 

249,884,138 



The amonnt received otherwise than by canal increased from 
131,910,251 bushels during the year 1872 to 249,884,138 during the year 
1878, and the receipts by canal from 53,863,909 bushels in 1872 to 
62,561,600 bushels in 1878. 
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THE PKODUCTION AND EXPOBTATIOK OF BEEADSTUFFS. 

The total production, total acreage of crop, and total valae of the 
crop of cereals in the United States are presented in table No. 42 of the 
Appendix (page 216), of which the following table is a summary state- 
ment: 



CaleBdfltr year. 



\m 

im 

im 

im 

1872 

1K3 

1874 

UTS 

im 

im 

ma 

TMal 

Amal average 



Total produo- 
tion. 



Bushelt. 
1,450,789,000 
1, 491, 412, 100 
1,629,027,600 
1, 528, 776, 100 
1, 664, 831, 600 
1, 538, 892, 891 
1,454,180,200 
2, 032, 235, 300 
1, 062, 821, 600 
2, 178, 934, 646 
2, 302, 254, 050 



Total area of 
crop. 



Aeret, 
66, 715, 926 
69,457,762 
69, 254, 016 
65, 061, 951 
68, 280, 107 
74, 112, 137 
80, 051, 289 
86,863,178 
93,920,619 
93, 150, 288 
loo, 956. 260 



Total value of 
crop. 



DoUan. 

1, 110, 500, 583 

1, 101, 884, 188 

997,423,018 

911, 845, 441 

874,594,459 

919, 217, 273 

1, 016, 530, 570 

1, 030. 277, 099 

935,006,844 

1,035,570,478 

813, 975, 920 



19,233,655,987 867,823,623 10,745,827,873 



1. 748, 514, 180 



78.893,056 



976,893,443 



The proportion of each of the different cereals which constituted the 
total crop of 1878, as compared with the proportion of the same which 
constituted the total production during the ten years from 1868 to 1877, 
inclasive, is shown as follows: 



Certala. 


From 1868 to 
1877, Inclacdve. 


1878. 


Com 


Percent 
63.1 
16. U 
17.2 
L81 
LI 
.65 


Percent, 
60.3 


Vlieat 


18.25 


OatB 


17.95 


Btoky 


L84 


Eve 


1.13 


EocWheat - - - 


.53 










100.00 


100.00 



Comparing the average production per capita of each crop during the 
ten years from 1868 to 1877 with the production per capita of corre- 
spojiding crops during the year 1878, the following results are obtained : 

Bnshela. 

Com exhibited an incxeaee from an average of 25.76 to 28.92 

^eat exhibited an increase from an average of 6.6 to 6.75 

Oau exhibited an increase from an average of '. 7.10to 8.61 

Barley exhibited an increase from an average of 74to .88 

Rje exhibited an increase frx>m an average of 43to .54 

8 00M 
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The prodnction of buckwheat exhibited no change. The foregoing 
facts indicate a steady increase in the production of cereals in this 
country, both in the acreage and in the amount jper capita of population: 

The total home value of the cereal products of the country during 
1877, was nearly as large as the total value of the combined imports and 
exports of the United States in our trade with foreign countries, during 
the year ended June 30, 1878. The total cereal products of 1878 was 
larger in quantity than that of 1877 by 6 per cent., but was less in value 
by 21 per cent. 

The quantity of wheat and com exported during the year ended June 
30, 1878, constituted 10.4 per cent, of those cereals produced during 
the previous crop year, and the quantity exported during the last fiscal 
year constituted 13 per cent, of the quantity produced in 1878. 

. The total product and the home value of the cereal crops of Uie United States for th^ years 
1877 and 1878, and the quantities e^cported during the years ended June 30, 1878 and 1879. 



CerealB. 



Com 

Wheat 

OaU 

Barley 

Kye 

Baclnvheat 

Total 



Crop. 



1877. 



ButhsU. 
1,342.558,000 

884, 104, 146 

408,3»4,000 

34,441,400 

21,170,100 

10, 177, 000 



2, 178, 034, 646 



1878. 



Buthslt. 
1,388,218,750 
420,122,400 
418,578,560 
42,245^630 
25,842,700 
12,246,820 



Valae of crop. 



isn. 



DcUoTt. 

480,643,400 

804,605,770 

118, 661, 560 

23.028,0a 

12,542,805 

6,008,610 



2,802,254,050 1,035,570,478 



1878. 



DoOan. 

441,153,405 

826,346,424 

101.045,830 

24,483,315 

13,502.828 

6,454,120 



813,075,090 



Cereala. 



Corn 

Wheat 

0at» 

Barley 

Bye 

Buckwheat 



Value i>er 
bnahel. 



1877. 



Oentt. 
35.8 

108.3 
20.2 
63.0 
50.2^ 
68.7 



1878. 



Oentt. 
31.8 
77.7 
24.6 
58. 
52.6 
52.7 



Exported dnrinjp the fia- 
oal year ended Jnne 80— 



187& 



Buahslt. 
87, 102, 110 
00,167,050 
8,715,470 
8.021,501 
4,230,241 



1870, 



BushOt. 

87,884,802 

147, 687, 640 

5,452,136 

715,536 

4,871,204 



Per cent ex- 
ported. 



187& 



6.40 

24.76 

.01 

11.30 

20.08 



18T9. 



&3S 

3&1S 

1.33 

188 

1&85 



The crops of 1877 and 1878 furnished the larger portion of the exports 
of the year^ ended June 30, 1878 and 1879, respectively. 
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The following table exMbits the value of the bread and breadstuffs 
exported to each foreign country during the year ended June 30, 1879. 

Exports of bread and breadstuff's ^uring the year ended June 30, 1879. 



u 
c 

C 



Countries. 



I The United Kingdom 

FrftDoe 

fielgiom 

M^h posMMioDB in Iforth Amerioa. 



2 

3! 

*; 

5 Bnzil 



i«i 
is- 
le 

17- 

isi 
» 

a 

22 
23, 

25, 
as: 



I 



Poitogal 

Netherlands 

Gennmny 

British West Indies end British Honduras. 
Cnba 



N 



Chins (inclndlng Hong-Kong) 

Hsyti and Ssn Domingo 

Gibtaltar and British possessions in Africa. 

British Guiana 

Venecuela 

Denmark 

Italy 



French West Indies and rrench Ouiana . 

Central Amerioa 

Porto Rico 

Banish West Indies 

Hexibo 

Dutch West Indies and I>ntch Guiana. . . 

United States of Colombia 

Aiore, liadeinK and Cape Terde Islands. 

Sweden sndKorway 

All other countries, islands, and jwrts . . . 



Toital. 



Values. 



$107, 

48, 

12, 

11. 

4, 

4. 

3, 

2, 

2, 

1. 

1. 



3, 



091,875 
888,327 
160,976 
172,798 
331,436 
257,302 
641,774 
844.931 
757, 745 
431,349 
264,682 
788,765 
787,060 
756,709 
660,930 
598,999 
664,261 
522,863 
511,203 
335,303 
280,366 
275,774 
264,753 
222,560 
214,463 
178,802 
854,522 



210,855,52f 



Per cent, 
of total. 



60.91 

23.15 

5.78 

5u31 

2.06 

2.03 

L68 

L35 

1.31 

.68 

.60 

.87 

.37 

.86 

.82 

.29 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.16 

.13 

.13 

.18 

.11 

.10 

.08 

1.83 



100.00 



A large proportion of the exports of breadstufEs to the Dominion of 
Canada consists of shipments in transit from the United States to Great 
Britsun, either by the lake and canal route to Montreal, or by rail fr-om 
interior i>oints at the West to Montreal, whence such commodities are 
shipped to the United Eangdom during the season of navigation on the 
Saint Lawrence Eiver. 

Of the total eKX>orts of bread and breadstuffs during the year ended 
June 30, 1879, 85.63 per cent, was shipped to Europe, 1.08 per cent, to 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia, and 6.25 per cent, to Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and South America. 
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The exports of bread and breadstuff's are stated for the year ended 
June 30, 1879, as follows : 



1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 



Br«ad and bxeadttnfb. 



Wheat, inolndiBg wheat floor 

Indian com, inclnding Indian eom meal 

Rye and rye floor 

Barley 

Oata 

other small grain and pnlae 

Bread and biacnit 

All other preparationa of breadatolb uaed as fbod 

Total 



Yfllne. 



DcUart. 

180,268,792 

41,707.U1 

3,119,063 

401,180 

1,618,844 

817,536 

682,471 

1,740.471 



210,SS5^528 



Of the total value of exports of bread and breadstuffs daring the 
year ended June 30, 1879, wheat and wheat flour constituted 76 per cent, 
and Indian com and Indian com meal 20 per cent., together conBtitu^ 
ing 96 per cent, of the total value of exports of breadstuffs, the other 
articles specified constituting but 4 per cent, of such exports. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of wheat and of com, in- 
cluding wheat flour and com meal, exported each year from 1850 to 1879, 
inclusive : 



Tear ended Jnne 30— 



1850. 
1851. 
1853. 
1863. 
1854. 
.1865. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1850. 
1800. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 



Wheat and 
wheat floor. 



6,843,177 
10, 937, 232 
14, 201, 565 
17,034,272 
26,137,402 

6,210,314 
23,052,694 
31.274.560 
24,730,056 
13.945,224 
15,007,335 
50,604,050 
50.258,720 
55.915.661 
W, 680. 778 



Com and 
com meal. 



Su9hel§. 
7,632,860 

4,240,809 

3,351,495 

8, 123. 381 

8,798,428 

8,876,417 

11,466,708 

8,975.834 

6,716,698 

2,755,538 

4.248.991 

11,491,496 

19, 919, 189 

17,151,268 

6,14^122 



Year ended Jone 30— 



1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1889. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 



Wheat and 
wheat floor. 



ButksU. 
21,657,591 
15, 403. 828 
11,996,888 
25.284,803 
28,501.364 
52, 160. 113 
50,747.190 
37,738.487 
60,733,672 
88,463,861 
70,926,253 
72,782,926 
65.372,103 
90,167,050 
147.687,649 



Gomand 
com meal. 



3,610,402 
14,465.751 
16,026.M7 
12,493,«2 
8,288.665 
2,140,4«7 
10,673,553 
35,727,010 
40,154,374 
35,985,834 
30,025,036 
50,910,533 
72,652.6U 
87,192.110 



NOTB.— The harrel of wheat floor has been assomed to he eqolTalent to foor and one-half hnaheto of 
^raln ; the harrel of oom meal to foor boshela. 

Whmt. 

The number of bushels of wheat, including wheat-flour, exported 
during the year ended June 30, 1879, was larger thaik during any pre- 
vious year. From 1850 to 1859, inclusive, the average annual exports 
of wheat and wheat-flour amounted to 17,536,641 bushels ; from 1860 
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to 1869, inclusive, the average annual exports amounted to 32,430,982 
basheb ; and during the last ten years, from 1870 to 1879, inclusive, the 
arerage annual export amounted to 71,778,870 bushels. 

From careful estimates of the production of wheat, it appears that 
the average annual crop is increasing more rapidly than is the popu- 
lation of the country. The average wheat crop of the United States? 
twenty years ago, is estimated to have been between five and six bushels 
percc^ta^ but the crop of the years 1876 and 1877 amounted to nearly 
eight bushels per capita. 

The wheat crop of the year 1878 was larger than any previous crop, 
estimated at 420,122,400, or 8.75 bushels per capita. The quantity of 
wheat, including wheat flour, exported from the United States to foreign 
oonntries, fi*om 1830 to 1879 is shown in the table on page 246 of the 
appendix. 

It appears firom this table that during the last Ave years 60 per cent, 
of the wheat and wheat-flour exported from the United States wa« 
shipped directly to Great Britain. Besides, almost all the wheat and 
wheat-flour exported to Canada was afterward shipped from Montreal 
to Great Britain. Adding the latter to the direct exports, it appears 
that about 69 per cent, of our exports of wheat and wheat-flour was to 
Great Britain. 

The following table shows the quantity of wheat, including wheat 
flour, exx)orted firom the United States to each of the principal grain - 
importing countries of the globe during the year 1879. 

Wheat exported to each foreign country during the year ended June 30, 1879. 



Coimtries. 



6mt firitein and Ireland 

Canada and other BritiBh poasessiona of North America 

^est ladiea and Central America 

Braril 

Fnoee 

AU other eoontriea 

Total ^ 



BoBhela. 


Percent 


69, 252, 784 


46.9 


7,476,173 


5.1 


4, 181. 834 


2.8 


8, 228, 196 


2.2 


42, 269, 396 


28.6 


21,329.266 


14.4 


147, 687, 649 


100.0 



As already stated, almost all the wheat exported to Canada was after- 
ward shipped from Montreal to Liverpool, and therefore constituted a 
part of the wheat-export fir6m the United States to Great Britain. 

Com. 

It apx>ears from the table on page 247 that there was a larger quantity 
of Indian corn, including corn-meal, exported during the last fiscal year 
than daring any previous year. During the ten years from 1850 to 1859, 
inclusive, the average annual exports of corn and corn-meal amounted to 
<>5'lo3,775 bushels; during the ten years from 1860 to 1869, inclusive, the 
annual average quantity exported amounted to 11,284,035 bushels; and 
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during the ten years from 1870 to 1879, inclusive, the annual average 
quantity exported amounted to 45,334,644 bushels. 

It is estimated that the acreage devoted to the production of com in 
the United States increased about 33 per cent, from 1870 to 1878, while 
the increase of population is estimated to have been about 23 per cent. 

The quantity of corn exported in the form of grain and of corn-meal 
is much less than the quantity consumed by animals constituting the 
exports of live animals and provisions. A considerable quantity of com 
also enters into our exports of spirits. 

The quantity of corn exported from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries from 1850 to 1879 is shown in the table on page 247 of the appendix. 
It appears from this table that during the last five years 76.62 per cent, 
of all the com exported from the United Stat'CS was shipped directly to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The following table shows the quantity of corn exported during the 
year 1879 to each one of the principal grain-importing countries of the 
globe : 

Com exported to each foreign country during the year ended June 30, lti79. 



Cooxitrles. 



Great Britain and Irelimd 

Canada and other British poaaeaaiona in North America 

West Indies and Central America .../ 

Germany 

France 

All other conntries 

Total 



Bnahela. 



64,525.543 
8, 144, 735 
1,610,261 

8. 894, en 

2,564,346 
7,186.833 



87,884.892 



73.4 
8.S 

4.4 

2.9 

ai 



100.0 



Almost all the com exported to Canada was afterward shipped fix>ui 
Montreal to Liverpool, and therefore constituted a part of the com ex- 
port from the United States to Great Britain. 

The quantities of both wheat and com exported to each foreign coun- 
try and the total quantity exported from the United States appear to 
be subject to great fluctuations. Since 1860 our annual exportations of 
wheat have ranged from 12,000,000 bushels to about 148,000,000 bushels, 
and our annual exportations of corn have ranged from 2,000,000 to 
nearly 88,000,000 bushels. 

The average export price of wheat fell from $1.29 per bushel in 1870 
to $1.07 per bushel in 1879, and the average export price of corn fell from 
93 cents per bushel in 1870 to 47 cents per bushel in 1879. The faU in 
the price of corn was due chiefly to the increase in the com product from 
874,320,000 bushels in 1869 (the year in which the exports of 1870 were 
produced) to 1,388,218,760 bushels in 1878. 

The reduction which has taken place during the last four years in the 
cost of transportation between the West and the seaboard has had a 
marked efiect in reducing the export price of com, and of certain otiiex 
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agricnltoral products of the West, and has been one of the principal 
causes of the rapid increase in the exportation of the products 6f agri- 
coltoie to foreign countries. 

THE EXPOBTATION OP BEBADSTTJPFS AT THE PEINOIPAL ATLANTIC 

SEAPOBTS. 

As the transportation of breadstufEs affords a larger amount of employ, 
ment to the East-and-West trunk railroads, to the northern water line, 
and to ships upon the ocean than is furnished by the transportation of 
aoy other product of the country, the following facts in regard to the 
exportation of grain from the principal seaports of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast have an important bearing upon the changes which have taken 
place both in the course of the internal and of the foreign commerce of 
the United States. 

The following table indicates the quantity of wheat, wheat-flour, and 
corn exported from the five principal ports on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts from 1866 to 1879, inclusiye : 

[Barrel* of fl«iir rednoed to bnsbels at 4i bushels to the barreL Barrels of com-meal redaced to bushels 

at 4 bushels to the bacreLl 



Tasr ended 


Ports. 


J1IM30-- 


Boston. 


New Tork. 


Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. 


New Orleans. 


Ifil 


Buihdt, 

901,033 

1,065,633 

821, 502 

74«,081 

839.870 

1,815.035 

2,344.268 

1,777,638 

1,407.235 

1,176,792 


BuBheli. 
16,771,770 
21,313,446 
13,860,523 
6.577,680 
9,147,619 
40,507,189 
67, 487, 038 
60, 104, 354 
80,629,418 
14,317.189 


BushOi. 
2, 811. 206 
3,116,954 
1.976,834 
1.166.928 
1.890.499 
4.375,116 
6.520.299 
3. 780. 258 
2.008,406 
1.439,135 


Buthsli, 
3,734,071 
4.233.963 
3.436,251 
1,996,044 
2, 080, 915 
4,228.906 
2,829.163 
2,668,350 
1,777.011 
1,382,678 


Bu$helt. 
5, 170. 406 


1«S7 


4.816,004 

8,868,554 

818,025 


IJU 


lo59 


lan 


689.637 
167.633 


im 


wa 


1»3 


173, 873 
184.666 
138,827 


ISM 


IdSi 


IM 




1^ 


021,735 
1, 068, 520 
1, 014, 183 

880.329 
1,306,431 
2,509,259 
2,185,905 
2, 376. 171 
8,050,728 
t, 437, 507 
5,523,017 
8^957.032 
14,135,227 


14,868,911 
20, 277, 576 
17, 887, 096 
29,470,868 
32,388.506 
41, 945. 753 
42,237,154 
70,427.468 
49. 311, 819 
66,228,535 
40, 354, 406 
79.244,083 
101,719.249 


1,345,729 

1,197.460 

684.898 

1. 810, 098 

1,685,462 

4,569,837 

4,032.183 

6,762,148 

7. 220, 218 

15, 835, 883 

15.418,283 

23,225.774 

30. 612. 530 


1,602,586 

1,943,189 

1, 879. 379 

2,589.950 

3,584,451 

6, 742, 127 

7,769,174 

12,777,748 

10,753.914 

18, 313, 592 

25,232,434 

30,603,265 

45. 098. 216 


150. 774 


U88 


809,047 
1.393.466 


im 


1870 


1. 719. Oil 


im 


1. 257. 656 


1P2 


1. 106.93S 


1873 


1.192,360 


M74 


2,056*699 


Hf75._ 


777,127 


im 


1.942,964 


im 


8. 188, 251 
6,781,217 
5,920,487 


W78 

ig19 



Prior to the year 1872 but a very small portion of the exports of grain 
from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore was produced in the Western 
and Northwestern States. About that time, however, the East-and- West 
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trunk lines commenced to engage in the transportation of cereal products 
to their respective eastern termini ; and they have ever since been active 
competitors of the Lake-and-Erie-Ganal route, and the cities of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore have, therefore, been active competitors of 
the city of New York for the trade in such products of the West. 

The growth of the Western grain traffic at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans during the four years, 1869tol872y 
in comparison with the traffic during the last four years, 1876 to 1879, 
may be inferred from the following comparative table : 



P«rt 



Boston 

yew York . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Xew Orleans 



Exports, 1869 
to 1872. 



Buskelt. 

6,000,202 
121.602,218 

8,750,205 
14, 705, 907 

5,567,071 



Bxperta,1876 
to 1879. 



Bwhelt. 

83^053,683 
277,646,273 

85,092,410 
119. 24T, 607 

17, 832, 919 



Actual in- 
crease. 



BuahO*. 

27,863,481 
165,854,065 

76, 342, 176 
104,461,600 

12,266,848 



Peroentage 
of increaae. 



480.80 
12&07 
872.45 
709^95 
220L33 



The increase in the exports of wheat and corn at Kew York amounted 
to 155,854,055 bushels, and the increase in the exports at the four other 
ports amounted to 220,423,104 bushels. 

Of the total exports at the five ports mentioned, there was exported 
from New York during the year 1869, 78.25 per cent. ; during the year 
1872, 73.64 per cent ; during the year 1874, 74.61 per cent. ; during the 
year 1876, 58.11 i)er cent., and during the year 1878, 53.25 per cent. The 
exports of grain from the five i)orts mentioned, during the year 1879, 
were greater than during any previous year in the history of the country 

THE MOVEMENTS OF THE COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The cotton crop of each commercial year ending August 31, for the 
years 1841 to 1879, inclusive, is presented as follows : 

The cotton cropfiom 1841 to 1879. 



Year. 



1S40-'41 
lim-*42 
1842-'43 
1843-'44 
1844-'45 
1845-'46 
1846-'47 
1847-'48 
1848-*49 
184ft-'50 
13o0-'51 
1851-'52 
lSo3-'53 



Bales. 



1, 639, 353 
1, 688, 675 
2,394,203 
2, 108, 679 
2.484,662 
2, 170, 537 
1, 860, 479 
2,424,113 
2, 808, 696 
2, 171, 706 
2, 415, 257 
3,090 029 
8.352.882 



Year. 



1853-'54 
1854-,65 
1855-'56 
1856-'57 
1857-'58 
1858-'50 
1859-'60 
1860-'61 
1861-62 
1862-'63 
1863-'64 
1864-^66 
186S-'66 



Bates. 



3,035,027 
2,932,839 
8,645,345 
3,056^519 
3,238,962 
3,994,481 
4,828,770 
3, 826, 086 

Noreoord. 

No record. 

No record. 

Koreoord. 
2,228,987 



Year. 



1866-*67 
1867-'68 
1868-'69 
186»-'70 
187(^71 
1871-'72 
1872-73 
1873-.74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-'77 
1877-78 
1878-79 



Balea. 



2^050,271 
2,408,895 
2,439.089 
3,154,946 
4.352,317 
2,974.351 
3,930,508 
4.170.3<« 
3,832,991 
4,669,288 
4.485,423 
4.811,235 
6,073,531 
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The statistics of cotton presented in the foregoing table are taken from 
the annual crop statements of the New York Shipping List, down to the 
year 1871. The statistics for the years 1872 to 1879 are taken from the 
Xew York Commercial and Financial Chronicle. The statistics of the 
production and of the movements of cotton during the years 1875 to 
1879, inclusive, have also been collected and compiled by the National 
Cotton Exchange of America, the principal office of which is at Few 
Orleans. Mr. Henry O. Hester, the secretary of that association, has 
also furnished to this office much valuable information in regard to the 
production and the movements of cotton. This may be found in the 
Appendix to this report. 

The cotton crops of the United States during the years 1876 to 1879, 
inclusive, as stated by the National Cotton Exchange, are presented, as 
follows : 



Tear. 


Bales. 


Year. 


Bales. 


1875 


3,827,845 
4.632,813 
4,474,0«9 


1878 


4,7731,865 


1876 


1879 


6,074,155 


W77 









By comparing the data in regard to the cotton crop as presented by 
the two authorities above mentioned, it will be observed that very 
little difference exists between the two statements ; a fact indicative of the 
high degree of accuracy which has been attained in the collection of 
statistics of the production of cotton in the United States. It is proba- 
ble that the statistical development of the production and movements of 
cotton in the United States has been carried to a much higher degree of 
perfection than have similar statistics in regard to any other product of 
the country. 

The quantity of cotton produced in this country during the last five 
years exceeded the quantity produced during the five years from 1856 to 
1860. This is shown as follows : 

Bales. 

Produced ftom 1866 to 1860 18,759,077 

Produced from 1875 to 1879..-. 22,872,498 

Excess' daring the latter period 4,113,421 

This shows an increase of 22 per cent. 

The comparison between the production of the last ten years and of 
the ten years from 1851 to 1860, inclusive, is as follows : 

Bales. 

Produced from 1851 to 1860 33,584,611 

Produced from 1870 to 1879 41,455,008 

Excess during the latter period 7,870,397 

This shows an increase of 23.4 per cent. 

The general movements of the cotton crop may be described as fol- 
lows: First. The movement on the Mississippi Eiver and on railroads 
towards Gulf ports, from whence it is shipped to northern ports in 
the nnited States and to ports in foreign countries. Second. The ship- 
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ment on railroads to Atlantic seaports south of the Potomac Biver, 
from whence It is shipped to seaports in the Korthem States and to 
ports in foreign countries. Third. The oyerland movement &om the 
cotton-growing States to points in the North Atlantic States on rail- 
roads crossing the Ohio and Mississippi Bivers. This latter movement 
is, of course, confined to railroads situated n'orth and west of the AUe- 
ghany Bange. 

The changes which have taken place in the relative magnitude of 
these movements serve strikingly to illustrate important conditions siu*- 
rounding and governing the course of the internal commerce of this 
country. 

THE "OVERLAND MOVEMENT'^ OP COTTON. 

The movement " overland from Tennessee'' was of little importance 
prior to the year 1861. There is a record of 100 bales having been trans- 
ported overland during the year 1835-'36. During the year 1839-'40 
this movement reached 3,250 bales, and in 1852-^53 it reached 9,740 
bales. 

The record of the overland movement for ten years, from 1852 to 1861, 
is as follows : 



Years. 



1851-'5a. 
ld62-'58. 
1858-'Gi. 
1854-'55. 
186S-*56. 



Bales. 



17n 
9,740 

12,430 
7,661 

14,215 



Yean. 



186^*67 . 
1857-'66. 
1856-'59. 
1659-*60. 
18a0>*61. 



Bales. 



4,764 

9^624 

86.321 

108,678 

148,434 



The following table is a record of the growth of the overland move, 
ment of cotton as reported by the New York Commercial and Financial 
Ohronicle, for the years ending August 31, from 1866 to 1878, inclusive: 

The overland movement of cotton from 1866 to 1878. 



Years. 



186&-'66 

1866-'67 

1867-'e8 

1868-'60 

186ft-70 

1870-'71 

1871-'72 .' 

1872-'73 

1878-74 

1874-75 ., 

1875-76 

1876-'77 

1877-78 

187a-79 



Direct to man- 
ufaotares. 



40,000 
42,000 
108,613 
258.611 
153,825 
228,023 
122,065 
141,''500 
237,572 
205,830 
333,146 
300,282 
817,620 
474,255 



To northern 
markets. 



Salet, 



194,970 
181,188 
196.591 
831.578 
220,121 
260,706 
259,511 
266,412 
870,634 
836,604 
876,020 
417,364 



Total overland. 



Balet. 



893,583 
439,800 
850.416 
660,501 
342,186 
402,296 
497.083 
461,751 
703,780 
636,686 
693,640 
881,619 
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The rapid increase in the overland movement of cotton has been due 
chiefly to the combinations entered into between connecting raikoads 
for its direct shipment, on through biUs of lading, from points through- 
ont the " cotton belf^ to points in the Kew England States and in the 
oth^ North Atlantic States. 

The overland movement during the year ended August 31, 1879, con- 
stituted 63 per cent, of the quantity taken for northern manufacture, 
and 44 per cent, of the aggregate of northern consumption and northern 
exports, which together embraced the total movement, both overland 
and coastwise, to tiie North during that year. 

The following table indicates the points at which the cotton constitu- 
ting the overland movement crossed the Ohio and Mississippi Biversfrom 
the year ended August 31, 1870, to the year ended August 31, 1879, and 
the quantity at each point : 

The overland movement of coiUm via the points herein mentioned. 



187J-'74 

1974-75. 

1875-76, 

1876-77 , 

1577-78, 

W78-79 



Beoeipts ftt— 



Saint 
Lonia. 



BdUs. 

18,298 

19,726 

86,421 

51,795 

92,196 

123,805 

248,064 

212,661 

248,337 

332,101 



"P^^i tn^ b frl 



Bale». 



2,218 

6.148 

8,474 

27,601 

87,296 

83,558 

112,801 



Cairo. 



Bal49, 

21,667 

76,609 

22,646 

23,674 

28,383 

68,655 

106,084 

114,015 

100,212 

107,285 



Eranft' 

TJUe and 

Shawnee- 

toim. 



BaUi. 

40,371 
82,085 
21,894 
22,869 
34,353 
14,834 
18,174 
18,874 
17.846 
14,061 



Lonia- 
TlUe. X 



Bdls$. 

106.506 

210,341 

122,100 

171,296 

216,727 

178,677 

209,609 

165,988 

167,654 

193,725 



dnoin- 
natL 



BaUi. 

146,424 

215,758 

122,128 

108, M9 

108,276 

55.275 

94. UO 

84,226 

115,415 

118.989 



Another 
pofaita. 



BaUt. 
17,250 
11,500 
18,000 
28,000 
21,000 

tl2,031 
5,108 
8,884 

til, 118 
18,157 



TotaL 



Balet. 
350. 416 

*565.019 
848.189 
402.299 
497.083 
461. 751 
703.780 
686,886 
698,640 
891,619 



*IaoIiidiii|c 5,418 bales prerionsly counted at New Orleans. 

tin addition to 10.539 bales shipped to mills on the Ohio River above Cinoinnati, 679 bales came over 
the Midland and Gi«at Southern Railroad in 1877-78. and 31 in 1874-76. 

The most noticeable fact in connection with the "overland movement 
is the large increase in the movement via Saint Louis. This has been 
the result of the rapid increase in the production of cotton west of the 
Mississippi River, mainly in the State of Texas, and of the extension of 
the facilities for the transportation of cotton &om the trans-Mississippi 
States to Saint Louis by rail. 

The proportion x>assing Cairo since 1870 has increased from 6.2 to 14.5 
per cent. The Hannibal route was opened during the year ended 
August 31, 1873. The relative proportion reaching the Ohio Biver 
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towns has declined. The following statement presents the percentages 
which passed each point daring the years 1870 and 1878 : 





Year ended 


August ai— 




1870. 


1878. 


Sftint Louis x.. «.......xu. 


ft.2 


8Sl8 


Hannibal 


4.8 


Cairo • 


6.2 
U.6 
80.4 
4L8 

4.8 


14.5 


Eranaville, &c 


2L5 


T^nnlii'villo 


24.8 


Cincinnati 


116 


Other pointa - 


L6 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 







During the last ten years a lai^ge amount of cotton has been purchased 
at the South by manufacturers of the Northern States and of foreign 
countries, and transported by direct consignment from the point of pro- 
duction to the factory. This new mode of commercial intercourse is 
carried on mainly through agents who make selections throughout the 
cotton-growing States of the exact grades desired. By this means the 
incidental expenses of commissions, warehousing, handling, &c., are 
saved. This has tended to increase the direct overland rail movement 

There are now many routes for the transportation of cotton, and at all 
the important competing centers of the South the option is presented of 
shipment by either of several different routes. The competition between 
the rival routes is very sharp, and oftentimes a difference of J to J of a 
cent per pound will turn the course of the cotton trade from one direc- 
tion to another. 

The great improvements made in cotton-presses during the last few 
years have led to very important economic advantages as to the trans- 
portation of cotton by rail. Formerly only about twenty-two bales of 
cotton could be loaded into a railroad car, but by the use of the improved 
compress about forty-seven bales can now be carried in the same car 
space, an increase of over 100 per cent. This has greatly reduced the 
cost of transportation, and has tended to change the course of the cotton 
movement. 

The movements of the entire cotton crop of the year 187S-79 appear 
to have been approximately as follows: 

Bales. 

Shipped to Gulf ports 2.188,607 

Shipped to South Atlantio ports '. 1,915,971 

Shipped overland 819,619 

THE SHIPMENTS OF COTTON TO SOUTH ATLANTIO AND OULP POETS. 

There has been an important change made in the movements of cotton 
by the shipment of it on rail lines from points throughout the cotton 
belt to South Atlantic ports, chiefly the ports of Norfolk, Va., WUming- 
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ton, K Cj Charleston, S. C, and Savannah, Oa. This, as well as the 
overland movement to the North, has caased a deflection of cotton ship- 
ments from the Oulf ports. 

The ports of Norfolk, Va., Wilmington, N. 0., Charleston, S. C, and 
Savannah, Ga., are not to any considerable extent cotton markets. The 
cotton which passes through these ports consists largely of direct ship- 
ments made from interior points throughout the South to Northern sea- 
ports or manufactories in the Northern States, by means of arrangements 
entered into between railroads and ocean steamer lines. To some extent, 
also, cotton is shipped direct from interior points in the cotton-growing 
States to foreign countries through the ports of Norfolk, Wibnington, 
Charleston, and Savannah, by means of combinations entered into for 
each direct shipments between tjie railroads of the Southern States and 
Bteamers sailing from these ports to foreign countries. 

The receipts* of cotton at the South Atlantic and Oulf i)orts of the 
United States during the years ended August 31, 1855 to 1879, inclusive, 
are shown in the foUowing table : 

Receipts of cotton at South Atlantic and Oulf porta. 





QfllTectOD 






Apalachi. 


SaTannah 


Charleston 


Wilmington 


Norfolk 


Ymn. 


and 


New Or. 


MobUe. 


cola and 


and 


and South 


and North 


and Vir- 


Ttzaa 


lean^. 


Florida 


Georgia 


Carolina 


Carolina 


ginia 




poets. 






porta. 


porta. 


I>orta. 


ports. 


porta. 


1854-'55 


80,737 


1,232.644 


454.595 


136,597 


378.694 


499,272 


26,139 


31,000 


las^'w 


110,078 


1,661.433 


659,738 


144,404 


389,445 


495,976 


26 098 


20.458 


ia5».'67 


89,882 


1,435^000 


503,177 


136,344 


822,111 


897,391 


27,147 


23,773 


l85T-'58 


148.280 


1, 576, 409 


522.364 


122,851 


282,073 


406,251 


23,999 


24,706 


185ft-'» 


192, 0«2 


1, 660, 274 


704,406 


178,484 


475, 788 


480.653 


37,482 


33, OU 


ISoft-'flO 


252,424 


2, 139, 425 


843,012 


192,724 


525, 219 


610, 109 


41.194 


56,087 


18».'«1 


144,747 


1, 751, 509 


546,794 


121, 172 


477.684 


836,389 


56.295 


78,182 


18«l-*«* 


*••• «■•«•« 
















18C-'(B* 


















l«B-'64* 


















185l-'flS* 


















1M5-'M 


175,065 


711,629 


429,102 


149, 132 


258,798 


112,462 


64.653 


39,003 


im-^ 


186^406 


702,131 


239, 516 


57,451 


248.601 


162,247 


38,623 


127,867 


18f7-'68 


U4,666 


584,240 


866,193 


38,593 


495^950 


240,431 


88,643 


166,687 


1888-'6» 


147, 817 


794^205 


230,621 


13.392 


357,253 


109,072 


85,908 


140,971 


1M0-7O 


246,284 


1,142,097 


306,061 


22,874 


488,204 


246,500 


59,612 


202,898 


1870-71 


821,804 


1.416,490 


404,673 


13,948 


726.406 


360,582 


94,820 


342,853 


mi-72 


197.056 


957,538 


288,012 


19,359 


450,539 


271,241 


52,528 


276,098 


1872-78 


843.450 


1, 240, 884 


832,457 


14,068 


614,039 


874,476 


61,576 


433,583 


187*-74 


889,045 


1,221,698 


299,578 


14,185 


625,857 


438,194 


57,805 


505,876 


1874-75 


368,283 


993,775 


820.822 


10,982 


603,246 


438,887 


101, 716 


418,114 


1875-7« 


488,640 


1,415,959 


374,672 


17,434 


524.825 


416,372 


107,836 


629,126 


1876-*n 


506,634 


1,195,085 


860,918 


23,089 


491,800 


468,024 


188.087 


675,941 


18n-78 


461,828 


1,391,519 


419, 071 


21,818 


604,676 


460,980 


150,506 


613,986 


M78-79 


682. U8 


1,187,365 


362,408 


66,716 


704,752 


507.021 


186, 815 


568,388 



* No statistics during the war period. 

* Bt '' receipts " is meant cotton which reached these ports either for market or pass- 
ing uiTOUgh them on direct shipments from interior points in the South to points in 
the Korthem States or to foreign countries. 
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By comparing the receipts at these yarious ports during the six years 
ended Augast 31, 1861, with the receipts during the six years ended Au- 
gust 31, 1879, we find that the shipments of cotton via Galveston in- 
creased from 940,479 bales to 2,796,543 bales, an increase of 1,856,064 
bales, or 197 per cent. ; that the shipments via New Orleans fell from 
10,233,140 bales to 7,405,351 bales, a decrease of 2,827,789 bales, or 28 
I>er cent; that the shippients via Mobile fell from 3,779,491 bales to 
2,137,469 bales, a decrease of 1,642,022 bales, or 43 per cent. ; that the 
shipments via Apalachicola fell from 890,479 bales to 144,224 bales, a 
decrease of 746,255 bales, or 83 per cent. ; that the shipments via Savan- 
nah increased from 2,473,120 bales to 3,555,156 bales, an increase of 
1,082,036 bales, or 44 per cent. ; that the shipments via Charleston in- 
creased from 2,626,659 bales to 2,719,488 bales, an increase of 92,829 
bales, or 3^ per cent. ; that the shipments via Wilmington increased from 
212,215 bales, to 691,853 bales, an increase of 479,638 bales, or 222 per 
cent., and that the shipments via Norfolk increased frt)m 237,066 bales 
to 3,111,425 bales, an increase of 2,874,359 bales, or about 1212 per cent 

It also appears from the foregoing table thp^t there has been a consid- 
erable falling off in the receipts of cotton at the Gulf ports, and a very 
large increase in the receipts at the South Atlantic ports, embracing all 
ports between Norfolk, Va., and Savannah, Ga. This is shown by com- 
paring the receipts at the Gulf ports and at the South Atlantic ports 
during the six years ended August 31, 1861, with the receipts at the 
same ports during the six years ended August 31, 1879 : 

Bales. 

Receipts at Gnlf ports during the six years ended Angnst 31, 1861 15, 843, 589 

Ditto, August 31, 1879 12,483,587 

Decrease 3,360.002 

Showing a decrease of 21 per eent. 

Billet. 
Receipts at South-Atlantic ports (from Norfolk to Savanuah, inclusive) 

during the six years ended August 31, 1861.... 5,549,060 

Ditto, August 31, 1879 10,077,922 

Increase 4,528,862 

Showing an increase of 82 per cent. 

The decrease in the receipts of cotton at Gulf ports appear^ to have 
been due, in part, to the large increase in the overland movement already 
alluded to and to the increased movement to the South- Atlantic ports. 

THE SHIPMENTS OF COTTON VIA aULF POETS, SOUTH-ATLANTIC 
POETS, AND OTEELAND ON EAILEOADS OEOSSma THE OHIO AlfD THE 
XJPPEE MISSISSIPPI EIYEES. 

The shipments of cotton through Oulf ports, through South- Atlantic 
ports, and overland on all-rail lines are shown as follows for the years 
ended August 31, ttom 1855 to 1879, inclusive : 
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Cotton shipmenta. 



ISSS 
1856 

1»T, 
1858, 
\9S9. 
1860. 
1861. 



1862* 

1863* 

IS6(*, 

1865^, 

1866. 



Year ended AngnBt 81^ 



t 



1, 904, 573 
2,681,653 
2, 164, 403 
2, 366, 410 
2, 739, 226 
3,427,585 
2, 564, 312 



! 



I 



¥1 



I 



CO 



U3 

-J 



985,105 
981,077 
770,362 
737,928 
1,026,934 
1, 133, 509 
948,850 



'I 

la S 

k 5 L4 

? C o 
I o P. 



7,661 

14.215 

4,754 

9,624 

85,321 

108, 676 

148,424 



1667. 

1868. 

1868. 

1870, 

1871 

1872. 

1873, 

1874, 

1875. 

1876. 

1877, 

1878. 

18<9. 



!« 465, 228 
1,185,593 
1,108,602 
1, 186, 035 
1,717,316 
2, 186, 915 
1,462,865 
1, 930, 859 
1,924,506 
1,693,862 
2,286,705 
2,085,676 
2, 294, 231 
2,188,607 



475,000 

577,338 

941,620 

733, 2o4 

997,214 

1, 513, 661 

1,050,406 

1,483,674 

1,627,822 

1,561,972 

1, 578, 150 

1, 673, 852 

1, 720, 146 

1, 915, 971 



* No record. 



258,753 
256,840 
893,583 
439,800 
350,416 
560,501 
342,186 
402,296 
497,068 
461,751 
708,780 
686,888 
603,640 
891, 619 



Of the total movement of cotton during the year ended August 31, 
1860, 73.4 per cent, was by the way of Gulf ports, 24.3 per cent, by the 
way of South Atlantic ports, and 2.3 per cent, by the overland move- 
ment, and of the total movement of cotton during the year ended August 
31, 1879, 44 per cent. w& by the way of Gulf ports, 38 per cent, by the 
way of South- Atlantic i)orts, and 18 per cent, by the overland move- 
ment. 

By comparing the shipments during the six years from 1866 to 1861, 
inclusive, with the shipments during the last six years — 1874 to 1879, 
inclusive — ^we find that there was a falling off of the shipments via 
Gulf ports from 15,843,589 bales to 12,483,587 bales, a decrease of 21 
per cent. ; that there was an increase in the movement via South- Atlan- 
tic ports from 5,549,060 bales to 10,077,922 bales, an increase of 4,528,862 
bales, or 82 per cent., and that there was an increase in the overland 
movement from 366,014 bales to 3,884,759 bales, an increase of 3,518,745 
bales, or 961 per cent 
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COTTON REQUIRED FOR MANUFACTURE BY NORTHERN MILLS AND BY 

SOUTHERN MILLS. 

The following table shows the quantity of cotton taken for consump- 
tion in the United States by Northern mills and by Southern mills each 
ye^ during the last decade, and during each of the two preceding 
decennial years : 

Cotton taken by Northern milU and by Southern milU. 



Yean. 



1840-'60 
18S»-'00 
1809-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1878-74 
1874-76 
1876-76 
187e-'77 
1877-78 
1OT8-79 



By Northern 
mills. 



BaUt. 

475,702 

786,821 

806,880 

1,008,056 

077,640 

1,063,465 

1,177,417 

1,062,622 

1, 211, 608 

1,288,418 

1,308,288 

1,416,060 



By Soutbem 



87,067 
178,107 
90,000 
01,240 
120,000 
137.662 
128,626 
145,079 
146,000 
147,000 
148,000 
152,000 



Total 



562, 7W 
964,628 
806,880 
1,100,198 
1,007,540 
1,201.127 
1,305,948 
1,207.601 
1.356,608 
1,435,418 
1.546,298 
1,568,900 



The quantity taken by Northern mills increased bom 786,521 bales in 
1860 to 1,416,960 bales in 1879, an increase of 80 per cent, and the 
quantity taken by Southern mills fell from 178,107 bales in 1860 to 
152,000 bales in 1879, a decrease of 15 per cent. 

The cotton crop of the United States for the year ended August 31, 
1879, was only 5 per cent, greater than the crop of the year ended Au- 
gust 31, 1860, but the requirements of mills in the United States in- 
creased firom 964,628 bales in 1860 to 1,568,960 bales in 1879, an increase 
of 604,332 bales, or 63 per cent. 

THE NOBTHEBN MOVEMENT OF COTTON. 

The Northern movement of cotton, showing separately the quantity 
taken by Northern spinners, and the quantity shipped North and thence 
exported to foreign countries, is shown as follows : 
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Xorthem movement of cotton for the vommercutl years ended August 31. 



Tear endetl Augast 31— 



!^ 



U3 

I i 

H 



I 



I*S3 

Ie54 

]a6 

1556 

H57 

laSd 

1S» 

ia» 

I8«l 

l<«2-"65 

im 

1M7 

i»a 

•*"«' -•-•••..•••••.....••.•••••..•..■......•................••.. 

•«^9 .; 800, 8W 

i«l 1,008,9:)6 

1^72 977,540 

'e73 1 1,063,405 

1*74 t ^ 1,177,417 

>75 1,002,522 

1S7« 1,211.:>98 

1^ \ 1,2K418 

:r7^ 1,398,298 

I'C9 1,410.960 



Bales. 
592,074 
660,009 
599. 485 i 
573, 843 
631,991 
683,597 
452, 185 
760, 218 
786, 521 
650, 357 
No record. 
587,292 
056. 307 
825. 015 
918, 806 




213,271 
278, 612 



999,792 
928,969 



t 



516, 220 1, 103, 512 

497,947 1,154,254 

396, 732 1, 221, 747 

350, 547 1, 269, 353 

447, 540 I 1^54. 430 

710,385! 1,719,341 
402,771 ' , 1,380,311 

614,942 , 1,678,407 



581, 591 
5.V2, 519 
621,966 
573, 043 
623,006 
617, 036 



1.759,008 
1,615.041 
1, 833, 564 

1, 861, 461 
2, 021, 304 

2, 033, 996 



This table shows that the northern movement incretivSed from 1,103,512 
bales in 1866 to 2,033,996 bales in 1870, an increase of 930,484 bales, or 
S4 per cent. 

The total northern movement during the crop year of 1878-'79, as 
represented by takings of northern spinners and by the shipment* to 
the northern porta for exi>ortation, was as follows : 

BaleA. 

Taken by northern spinners 1,416,960 

^bipped north and thence exported 617,036 

Total northern movement 2,033,996 

The northern movement during the year ended August 31, 1879, con- 
stituted 40 percent, of the crop; the overland portion of that movement 
•luring the same year constituting 17.6 per cent, of the crop. 

THE EXPOETATION OF COTTON TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The following table shows the quantity of cotton exported to Great 
iJritain and Ireland, France, and to all other foreign countries during each 
''omniercial year ending August 31, from 1870 to 1870, and during the 
two preceding decennial years. 

9 COM 
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Cotlon exported. 



Year ending August 31- 



To Great 

Britain and 

In^laud. 



I Bales. 

1849-'50 : 1,106,771 

185^60 2,669.432 

1869-70 i 1,474,695 

1870-71 : I 2,367,4W 

1871-72 ; 1,454,512 

1872-73 1,905,566 

1873-74 ! 1,867,936 

1874-75 1,893,708 

1875-76 i 2,080,711 

1876-77 2,024,877 

1877-78 1 2.036,732 

1878-79 ,. ,, 2,058,514 



T« Prance. 



: To all other Total cotton 
coiintnt's. exporte<l. 



BaUtt. 
289, 627 
589,587 
346, 450 
138,703 
184,055 
252,903 I 
370, 865 
359, 699 
456, 872 
466, 704 
495,499 ' 
419, 005 



BaUif. 
193, 757 
515.154 , 
357, 772 
660,599 < 
318.747 I 
521, 517 
602,180 
431, 301 
715,411 ' 
557.916 
814,409 
990,046 



Balf4. 

1,590,153 

3, 774, 173 
2,178,917 
3, 166, 742 
1,957,314 
2, 679, 986 
2, 840, 981 
2, 684. 708 
3,252,994 
3, 049, 497 
3,346,640 
3. 467. 565 



The official statemente, published by the Bureau of Statistics, of the 
cotton exports of the United States during each year ended June 30, 
from 1870 to 1879, and during each of the two preceding decennial years 
is as follows : 



Year. 



To Great Brit- 
ain and Ire- 
land. 

I Pound*. 

1849-'50 431,531,091 

1859-'60 - i 1, 264, 136, 782 

1869-70 649, 165, 778 

1870-71 j 1,102,322,343 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 



To France. To Germany 



703, 914, 765 
858, 649, 331 
903, 571, 772 
911, 941, 759 
957, 329, 739 
1, 020. 365. 436 
1, 039, 948, 425 
983, 774, 508 



J'ounds. 
125, 834, 091 
283,967,334 
153, 146, 501 I 
59,611,304 
88, 187, 183 
113,370,036 , 
177, 365, 583 
155,139,454 ' 
203,975,759 , 
219. 088, 761 
236,030,981 • 
196, 988, 105 



Pounds. 
38, 552 

66, 072, 526 

86, 775, 850 
103, 986, 223 

42, 516, 604 

96, 342, 287 
114, 613, 646 

75, 284, 980 
108,545,768 

77, 605. 283 
121, 649, 103 
137, 484, 413 



To all other | 
countries. | 

Pounds. 

77,977,870 | 
153,509,696 . 

69, 470, 394 
197, 008, 154 

98, 918. 861 
132, 701, 876 
163, 051. 302 
118, 052, 710 
221, 554. 068 
128, 309, 650 
209, 905. 002 
310, 125, 807 



Total. 



Pounds. 

635. 381, 604 
1,767,686,338 

938,558.533 
1. 462, 928, 024 

833. 537, 413 
1, 200. 063, 530 
1,358,602,903 
1,260,418.903 
1, 491, 405. 334 
1, 445, 369. 130 
1, 607, 533, 511 
1,028,372,833 



It appears that during the last nine years 68.4 per cent, of the exports 
of cotton was to Great Britain and Ireland, 11.7 to France, 7.1 to Ger- 
many, and 12.8 to other countries. 

The proportion taken by the United Kingdom declined fix)m 67.9 i)er 
cent, in 1849-'50 to 60.4 in 1878-'79 ; that of France from 19.8 to 12.1 per 
cent. ; Germany increased from 3.7 per dfent. in 1859-'60 to 8.4 per cent 
in 1878-'79; all other countries from 8.7 to 19 per cent. 

The exports of cotton to Germany increased from 66,072,526 pounds 
in 1859-'00 to 137,484,413 in 1878-'79, while the exports to Great Britain 
and Ireland and France were much less in 1878-79 than in 1859-'60. 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM NORTHERN AND FROM SOUTHERN PORTS. 

The following table, showing the exportation of cotton from northern 
and from southern ports, has been compiled from the annual reports of 
the commerce and navigation of the United States. By "northern 
ports'' is meant all ports north of the mouth of the Potomac Eiver, and 
by " southern i)orts " all ports south of the mouth of that river. 

Efportsof cotton f rani northern porta and from southern ports of the United States from 1*56 

to 1879. 

[Compiled from the annual reports on oommcrci' and navigation. ) 



Tear ended June 30 — 



iN'»:.. 

1M2*. 



1885*., 



1»«*. 



1967. 

1868. 

im 

1870. 
1«71. 
li^. 
H?73. 
1874. 
1875. 
1?7«. 
1W7. 
1878. 
1879. 







, 


from 
oris. 


From northern 
ports. 

Pounds. 


From southern 
ports. 


Total. 


Per cent, 
northern p 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 




118, 812, 547 


1, 232, 520, 154 


1,351.432,701 


8 


83, 873, 594 


964, 408, 881 


1, 048. 282, 475 


8 


68, 962, 951 


1, 049, 663, 061 


1, 118, 626, 012 


7 


73,816,492 


1, 312, 652, 079 


1, 386, 468, 562 


5 


108, 071, 273 


1, 659, 615, 065 


1, 767, 686, 338 


6 


133. 120, 436 


175, 386, 663 


307, 516, 099 




6, 064, 564 
9, 522, 624 




5.064.564 




1. 862, 362 


11, 384. 986 




9, 801, 456 


2, 192, 455 


11, 993. 911 


••••-••• 


6,056,495 


550,671 


6, 607, 166 




No report. 
196, 585, 659 









464, 887, 9» 


661, 473, 588 




29 


169, 308, 984 


615. 454, 649 


784, 763, 633 


21 


138, 059, 024 


506.268,897 


644, 327. 921 


21 


194, 118, 376 


764. 440, 147 


958,558,523 


22 


321, 037, 284 


1, 141, 890, 740 


1, 462, 928, 024 


22 


177, 279, 756 


756, 257, 657 


933,537,413 


19 


268, 553, 787 


931, 509, 743 


1, 200. 063. 530 


22 


284,552,703 


1, 074, 049, 600 


1,358,602,303 


21 


' 271, 023, 367 


989, 395, 536 


1, 260, 418, 9C3 


21 


260.676,353 


1. 230, 728, 981 


1, 491, 405, 334 


17 


285, 827, 653 


1, 159, 541, 477 


1, 445, 369, 130 


20 


306,654,911 


1, 302, 878. 600 


1,609,533,610 


18 


287,762,030 


1, 340, 610, 803 


1.628,872,833 


18 



*Ko accurate reports were received or kept, owing to the rebellion.. 

It apx^ears that during the five years from 1856 to 1860, inclusive, 6.8 
per cent, of the total exports of cotton from the United States was from 
northern ports and 93.2 &om southern ports, and that during the ten 
years firom 1870 to 1879, inclusive, 19.9 per cent, of the exports of cottou 
was from the northern ports and 80.1 from the southern ports. 
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COTTON REQUIRED FOR HOME MANUFACTURES AND FOR EXPORTA- 
TION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The following table exhibits the proportion of each cotton crop taken 
by home manufacturers, and exported to foreign countries during the 
years ended August 31, from 1870 to 1879, and during each preceding 
decennial year : 



Year ended August 31 — 



1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 



)n by home 


Exported to for- 


nfactnrero. 


eign countries. 


Balet. 


Balet. 


562,760 


1,500,155 


964,628 


3, 774, 173 


896,890 


2,178.917 


1, 100, 196 


3,166,742 


1, 097, 540 


1.957.314 


1.201,127 


2. 679. 966 


1, 305, 943 


2,840.961 


1, 207, 601 


2,684,708 


1, 356, 598 


3.252,994 


1,435,418 


3,049.497 


1,546,298 


3,346,640 


1,568,960 


3.467.565 



It appears from the foregoing table that the consumption of cotton 
by home manufacturers has increased more rapidly than the exportation 
of cotton to foreign countries. During the year ended August 31, 1850, 
there was taken by home manufacturers 26 per cent, and exported 74 
per cent, of the cotton crop ; during the year 1860, there was taken by 
home manufacturers 20 per cent, and exported 80 per cent, of the cotton 
crop ; during the year 1870, there was taken by home manufactiu:ers 
29 per cent, and exported 71 per cent, of the cotton crop ; and during 
the year 1879, there wa« taken by home manufacturers 31 per cent and 
exported 69 per cent, of the cotton crop of that year. 

THE COTTON-TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The United Kingdom is the chief market for American cotton. The 
amount imported into that kingdom from the United States and from 
all countries is shown in the following table : 
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Coitan imported into Great Britain and Ireland from 1840 to 1878, inclumyey from all 
countries and from tJie United States separately (from official records). 



Tear. 


Total unporta. 


Imports from 
XTuited States. 


cent from 
ted States. 


Year. 


« 

Totttl imports. 


Impoils from 
United States. 


a « 

it 




Pounda. 








Pounds. 




Per 
Unit 




Pounds. 




P9und8. 




IMO 


502, 488, 010 


487, 856, 504 


82.3 


1860 


1, 390, 938, 752 


1, 115, 890. 608 


80.2 


mi 


487, 992, 355 


358, 240, 964 


73.4 


1861 


1, 256, 984, 736 


810, 500, 528 


65.2 


1S42 


531. 750, 086 


414, 030, 779 


77.8 


1862 


523, 973. 296 


13, 524, 224 


2.6 


1M3 


673, 193, 116 


674, 738, 520 


85.3 


1863 


670, 084. 128 


6, 394, 080 


1.0 


l^ 


646,111,304 


517, 218. 622 


80.0 


1864 


894, 102, 384 


14, 108, 688 


1.6 


1S45 


721, 979. 953 


626, 650, 412 


86.8 


1865 


978, 502, 000 


135, 832, 480 


13.9 


liW 


467,856,274 


401, 949, 393 


85.8 


. 1866 


1, 377, 514, 096 


520,061,136 


37.7 


mi 1 


474, 707, 615 


364, 599, 291 


76.8 


1867 


1, 262. 885, 904 


528, 166, 800 


4L8 


im ' 


713, 020, 161 


600, 247, 488 


84.2 


1868 


1, 328, 761, 616 


574,478,016 


43.2 


1»«9 


755,469,012 


634, 504, 050 


78.7 


, 1869 


1, 221, 571, 232 


457, 358, 944 


37.4 


1850 


663, 576. 861 


493, 153, 112 


74.8 


1870 

1 


1. 339. 367. 120 


716, 248, 848 


53.5 


1851 


757, 379, 749 


596,638,962 


7a 7 


1 1871 

1 


1,778,139,776 


1, 038, 677, 920 


58.4 


1SS2 


929. 782, 448 


765, 630, 544 


82.3 


1 1872 


1.408,837,472 


625, 600, 080 


44.4 


1853 


895, 278, 749 


658. 451. 796 


73.5 


. 1873 


1, 527, 506, 224 


832, 573, 616 


54.5 


18M 


887. 333, 149 


722, 151, 346 


81.4 


1874 


1. 566, 864. 432 


874,926.864 


55.8 


1855 


891, 751, 952 


681, 629. 424 


76.4 


1875 

1 


1, 492, 351, 168 


841, 333, 472 


56.3 


185« J 


1. 023. 886, 304 


780, 040, 016 


76.2 


: 1876 


1, 487, 858, 848 


932,800,176 


62.7 


1857 ! 


909, 818, 896 


654. 758, 048 


67.5 


1 1877 


1, 355, 281, 200 


912,244,592 


67.3 


1858 


1. 034, 342, 176 


833, 237, 776 


80.5 


! i«re 


1, 340, 380, 048 


1, 026, 190, 928 


76.5 


is» ■ 


1. 225, 989, 072 


961, 707. 264 


78.4 


1 









The foregoing table exhibits a very large increase in the imports into 
Great Britain and Ireland from the United States. Comparing the 
imports into that country during the five years from 1866 to 1860 with 
the imports during the five years from 1874 to 1878, it appears that 
there was an increase from 5,644,475,200 pounds to 7,242,735,696 pounds, 
an mcrease of 1,598,260,496 pounds, or 28.3 per cent. During the year 
1868, only 43.2 per cent, of the total imports of cotton into Great Britain 
and Irelaud was imported from the United States, but during the year 
1878, there was imported from the United States 76.5 per cent, or very 
nearly as large a proportion of the total imports of cotton into that 
country as during the ten years ending with the year 1860, during which 
period 77.7 per cent, of the total imports into Great Britain and Ireland 
was from the United States. 

In the Appendix will be found a table prepared by Mr. Thomas 
Ellison, of Liverpool, England, a gentleman recognized in all parts of 
the world as a leading authority in regard to the production and 
consumption of cotton. This table shows the annual average production 
of cotton in the principal cotton-growing countries of the globe, and the 
annual average consumption thereof in Europe and in America, both 
being presented in periods of five years. 
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16. THE RESULTS OF THE FACILITIES AFFOEDED FOR 
DIBECT SHIPMENTS OVER CONNECTING LINES, AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY FACTS IN REGARD TO THE POINTS AT WHICH 
PURCHASES ARE MADE BY MERCHANTS DOING BUSI- 
ITESS AT TOWNS SITUATED WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
BIVER. 

The facilities afforded by the railroad companies for direct transport 
between distant points, and the struggles which have ensued for a share 
of the competitive traffic developed by such facilities, have had the effect 
of greatly extending and intensifying the competition between all the 
important trade centers of the country. Merchants doing business at 
towns situated in the more remote Western States have thereby had 
presented to them the option of direct trade with Saint Louis, Chicago, 
Toledo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh, and with each one 
of the principal Atlantic seaports. They may also purchase goods at 
almost all the principal manufactories of the country, such goods being 
shipped to them directly by rail on through bills of lading. By virtue of 
this fact, the relations sustained by the railroads to the commercial in- 
terests of the various centers of trade have become a subject of ^ital 
interest. 

The facts here presented are the result of efforts which have been 
made to collect data at various points in the States west of the Missis- 
sippi Eiver, for the purpose of showing the proportion of goods purchased 
by merchants of those States at Chicago, at Saint Louis, and at Atlantic 
seaports. 

The information obtained by this office in regard to such purchases has 
been furnished by merchants doing business at Kansas City, Mo., at 
Opaha, Kebr., and at Clinton, Burlington, Fort Dodge, Dubuque, and 
Cedar Bapids, Iowa, in reply to the following inquiries : 

About what proportioa of the total value of your purchaaes of merchandiae is made 
through wholesale or jobbing bouses? 

1. At Saint Louis t 

2. At Chicago T 

3. At Atlantic seaports t 

If it be inconyenient for you to state the pTojMrtion purchased at Saint Louis and 
at Chicago separately, will yon please to state what proportion of the total value of 
your purchases of merchandise is made at Chicago and at. Saint Louis together, and 
what proportion at Atlantic seaports f 

Of the total value of your purchases at Atlantic seaports, about what proportion 
was made at New York f 

Please also to state what proportion of your total purchases is made at manufactoriefl. 
and the location of such manufactories. 

Please to state whether your business is wholesale or retail, or both wholesale and 
retaU. 

Are aU of your goods shipped to you directly on through bills of lading from the man- 
ufactories or points where purchased f 

Please also to add any remarks which you may deem pertinent to this subject. 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

The following information as to the points at which merchandise is 
purchased by merchants of Dubuque, Iowa, was furnished by Mr. D. E- 
Lyon, surveyor of customs at that point. It has been deemed proper 
to omit here the names of the parties furnishing the information. 

statement of Mr, , tcholeaah grocer. 

Total aalefi, $300,000 per annum. Three per cent, of purchases made at Saint Loui» 
of mannfacturers; 20 per cent, at Chicago, of manufacturers; and77 per cent, of man- 
nfacturers aud importers. 

Statement of Messrs, ^ wholesale jobbers in groceries. 

Sales, $700,000 per annum. Five per cent, of our purchases are made at Saint Louis^ 
of manufacturers ; 25 per cent, at Chicago and Cincinnati, of importers and manu- 
facturers ; and 70 per cent, of refiners and manufacturers at Atlantic seaports, of which 
50 per cent, were made at New York City. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale jobbers in dry goods, 



Total purchases, $350,000 per annum. Purchased in New York, $300,000. No pui- 
chases are made at Saint Louis, and none at Chicago, except small items in filling an 
order. All purchases are made of agents and manufacturers at Atlantic seaports and 
interior towns in the Atlantic States. 

Statement of Mr. , wholesale cloth and clothier, 

Annnal sales, $600,000. All purchases are made in New York City, of commission 
merchants and manufacturers. 

Statement of Messrs, , wholesale jobbers in iron and hardware. 

Annual sales, $550,000. Ten per cent, of purchases are made at Saint Louis, 10 per 
cent, at Chicago, and 30 per cent, at Atlantic seaports. About 50 per cent, are pur- 
chased of manufacturers at New York City. 

Statement of Messrs, , wholesale jobbers of woolens, furnishing goods, ^c. 

Sales, $350,000 per annum. No purchases made at Saint Louis' or Chicago. Ninety- 
five per cent, of purchases are made in New York of conmiission houses and manufactur- 
ers, and 5 i>er cent, are made at other Atlantic ports. 

In connection with the foregoing statements, Mr. Lyon says : 

I learn, upon inquiry, from the merchants who gave the statements in question, that 
in all cases, goods purchased by them are shipped directly by rail on through bills of 
lading to Dubuque from the points where purchased. Very often these goods pass 
over the New York canals, and through the lakes to Chicago or Milwaukee, and 
thence by rail to this city. This is done because cheaper transportation is had than 
by all rail. When this mode is not adopted, goods come in on some fast freight line. 
From the East to Chicago, freights can be had by them at competitive rates. From 
Chicago to Dubuque, because of combination, nearly local rates obtain. 

Dubuque merchants carry on an extensive wholesale jobbing trade. The salesmen 
go into Nebraska, Dakota, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and a small portion of Illi- 
nois and all over Iowa. 

You will observe that nothing, in fact, is bought from wholesale jobbers by these 
merchants who answer the questions. They buy from the same parties that the job- 
hen in Atlantic ports buy from, and their traveling men compete side by side with 
thoae from eastern cities, 
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There is a smallor class of merchants wlio buy from these joT)bprs. 

We have one grocery honso here that imports nearly all its tea; a hard ware house 
that takes all the nails made by a large nail factory ; a crockery house that takes all 
the glass made bj- a glass manufactory, &c. Hence you will see that our jobbers 
conduct their business the same as eastern jobbers do — buy of first hands — but do less 
business. 

Consumere in Dubuque l)uy goods to-dn y cheaper than you do in Washington. I can 
buy muslin here at I cent a yard advance from manufacturer's prices. This is because 
our merchants buy from first hands, thereby cutting off othfr profits. 

I think you will find as true that, after all, it is the country merchants who buy 
from the jobbers, and that all large jobbers, east and west alike, buy from commission 
houses, importers, and manufjicturei-s. Where the term, '' commission houses" is used, 
it in fact implies manufacturers. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The following iuformatioii as to the points at which merehaiidise is 
purchased by merchants of Kansas Cit> , Mo., has been furnished bv 
Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary and treasurer of the board of trade of that 
city : 

Statement of MeHsra. , dru/jghta. 

Twenty-five per cent, of our purchases are made at Saint Louis, and 75 per cent, at 
Atlantic seaports, almost all of which are made at New York. 

Statetneni of Mesnrs, , dealers in boots and shoes. 

All purchases are made of manufacturers in New England. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in liquors, wines, ^-c. 

Eight to ten per cent, of purchases are made at Saint Louis, and 5 per cent, at Now 
York — none at Chicago. The principal part of our wine is purchased in California' 
and the larger part of our distilled liquors is xiurchased of manufacturers. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in clothing. 

All our purchases are made at Atlantic seaports, about two-thiitls being made at 
New York. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in hardware. 

About one-fourth of our purchases are made at Saint Louis, and about one-fourth 
at Atlantic seaports, of which about one-half are made at New York. We buy largely 
at Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in hats. 

Nearly all our purchases are made at Atlantic seaports, one-half of which are made 
at New York. All goods bought of manufacturers or their agents. 

Statement of Messrs. , grocers. 

Twenty-five per cent, was i>urcliased at Saint Louis ; 15 per cent, at Chicago, and 
60 per cent, at Atlantic ir^eaports, of which one-half was purchased at New York. 

Statement of Messrs. — ■ , dealers in hardtvarc and leather. 

Very little purohiwoil at Saint Louis, Chicago, or Atlantic seaports. Our purchase!* 
are mode almost exclusively of manufacturers in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
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Statement of Messrs. -. , dealn's in dry goods. 

Xiuety i>er cent, of our purcha.s«\s are made at Atlautie seaports, 70 per cent, of which 
AW made at New York. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in liquors. 

Five per cent, purchased at Saint Louis, 10 per cent, at Chicago, uud 15 i)er cent. 
at Atlantic sea])orts. We huy princii)ally of manufacturers in Kentucky, «&c. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

The following iuforinatiou as to the points at which luerchandise is 
I)urcha«ed by merchants of Burlington, Iowa, has been furnished by Mr. 
Owrge Frazee, surveyor of customs at that point : 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in dry goods. 

No jiurchaiies at Saint Louis ; 10 per cent, at Chicago, and 70 per cent, at Atlantic 
-^aports. Of the total purchases at Atlantic seaports, 50 per cent, were made at New 
York. Al>out 20 per cent, of all our purchases were made of manufacturers — one-half 
eastern and one-half western manufacturers. All goods shipped direct by rail on 
through biHs of lading. 

^tatetucHt of Messrs. , dealers in dry goods, notions^ tf-c, tcholesale and retail. 

No purchases at Saint Louis ; about 7 per cent, are made at Chicago, and 93 per 
t*nt. at New York, through agents. All goods shipped direct by rail from place of 
purchase. 

Statement of Mr. , dealer in dry goods, carpets, tf-c. 

About 5 per cent, of purchases are made at Saint Louis and Chicago, and about 70 
per cent, at Atlantic seaports, of which 65 per cent, were at New York. Goods are 
htiipped direct by rail on through biHs of ladiug. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale grocers. 

Teij per cent, of purchases are made at Saint Louis, 7 per cent at Chicago, and 58 
P<*r cent, at Atlantic seaports, 47 jier cent, of which are made at New York ; 25 per 
cent, are pnrchas^'d of manufacrturera at various places. All goods sent direct. 

Stctement of Messrs. , wholesale and retail dealers in drugs, medisines, oils, 

paints, and liquors. 

Fifteen per l^ut. of purchases are made at Saint Louis, 15 per cent, at Chicago, and 
70 per cent, at Atlantic seaports, of which 50 per cent, were made at New York. All 
good* ship|)ed directly. 

Statem^t of Messrs, , tcholesale dealers in hardware and tinners^ stock. 

m 

AlMut 10 i>er cent, of our purchases are made at Saint Louis, none at Chicago, and 
•') j»er cent, at Atlantic seaports ; 95 per cent, of purchases are made from manufactur- 
''w at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Chicago, and Saint Louis, and at some 50 or 60 small 
fflannfactnring towns in the New £nglaud States. As a rule all goods are shipped di- 
r»^tly by rail on through bills of lading. 

Statement of Mr. , wholesale dealer in hoots and shoes. 

N'o purchases made at Saint Louis nor Chicago. All purchases made from manufac- 
tun^ni, chiefly in Massachusetts. Gomls shipped by rail on through \)ills of lading, 
mostly from Boston. 
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FORT DODOE, IOWA. 

The follo^^ing informatiou as to the points at which merchandise is 
purchased by merchants of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been furnished by 
the Hon. 0. 0. Carpenter, of that city : 

Statement of , retail dealer in hoots and shoes, leather ^ findings ^ j'c. 

Abont two-thirds of otir purchases are made direct from mauufactnrers in the States 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey, and there is scarcely a Northern State in which purchases are not made in some 
small degree at least. The percentage of stock purchased in Chicago, Saint Louis, 
and Atlantic seaports is so small that it would be useless to give the amount. Ail 
goods are shipped to us by rail direct on through bills of lading from the points where 
purchased. 

Statement of Mr. , dealer in dry goods and clothing. 

Three-fourths of our purchases are made at Saint Louis and Chicago, and one-fourth 
at Atlantic seaports. About one-eighth of purchases are made of manufacturers. All 
goods are shipped direct on through bills of lading. 

CLINTON, IOWA. 

The following information as to the points at which merchandise Is 
purchased by merchants of Clinton, and Cedar Kapids, Iowa, has been 
furnished by Col. Milo Smith, of the former city : 

Statement of Mr. , wholesale and retail dmggist. 

Fifteen per cent, of our purchases are made at Saint Louis, 50 per cent, at Chicago, 
and 5 per cent, at Atlantic seaports, of which nearly all are at New York. The re- 
mainder are purchased at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Detroit. Gomls are mostly 
shipped by rail, on through bills of lading. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale and retail dealers in dry goods. 

None of our purchases are made at Saint Louis. About 50 per cent, are purchased 
at Chicago, and 50 per cent, at Atlantic seaports, of which three-fourths are at New 
York. About one-eighth are purchased of Western manufacturers. All goods are 
shipped on through bills of lading from point of purchase. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale and retail dealers in dry goods. 

About 5 per cent, of our purchases are made at Saint Louis, and 96 per cent at At- 
lantic seaports, mostly at New York. Goods are re-billed at Chicago. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale and retail dealers in hardtoare, wagon etock, 4'C. 

Abont one-third of our purchases are made respectively at Saint Louis, at Chicago, 
and at Atlantic seaports. About two-thirds of our purchases are made of mannfiactnr- 
ers. Annual purchases from $125,000 to $150,000. As a rule, all goods are shipped on 
through bills of lading from the place of purchase. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in dry goods. 

No purchases are made at Saint Louis ; 35 per cent, of purchases are niado at Chi- 
cago, and 65 per cent, at Atlantic seaports, of which 75 i>er cent, were made at New 
York. About 20 per cent, of purchases are shipped on through bills of lading. The 
remainder is re-biUed at Chicago. 
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8ialem/ent of Messrs, , dealers in groceries. 

One-third of our purchases are made at Chicago and two-thirds at Atlantic seaports. 
Of tbe latter, 50 per cent, are made at New York. Almost all goods are shipped to us 
Airect by rail, on through hills of lading. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale and retail grocers. 

Purchases from |50,000 to ^5,000 per annum. Ten per cent, of purchases are made 
at Saint Louis, 80 per cent, at Chicago, and 10 per cent, at New York. Twenty per 
cent, of our purchases are made of manufacturers, mostly at New York and Chicago. 
Our goods are mostly re-hilled at Chicago. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in dry-goods. 

Eight per cent, of our purchases are made at Chicago, and 90 per cent, at New Y'ork. 
About 2 per cent, of our jmrchases arc made of manufacturers, chiefly western. 

Statement of Mr. , dealer in dry goods. 

Ninety per cent, of our purchases are made at New York and Boston. Goods shipped 
to 08 direct by rail, on through bills of lading. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

The following information as to the point at which merchandise is pur- 
chased by merchants of Omaha, INebr., has been famished by Mr. John 
Campbell, surveyor of customs at that point : 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale hwt and shoe dealers. 

Purchase nothing at either Chicago or Saint Louis, and nearly all at Atlantic sea- 
pwto. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale grocers. 

Twenty per cent, of our purchases were made last year at Saint Louis, 13.3 per cent 
St Chicago, and 66.7 per pent, at Atlantic seaports. Total amount of purchases,. 
1750,000. 

Statement of Messrs. , wholesale dry goods and notions. 

Only 1 per cent of purchosee made at Chicago and 09 per cent, at Atlantic seapoortSL 

Statement of Mr. , wholesale dealer in dry goods. 

Twelve and a half per cent, purchased at Saint Louis, 12^ per cent, at Chicago, and 
75 per cent, at Atlantic seaports. 

Statement of Messrs. , dry goodSy ^c. 

Two per cent, purchased at Chicago and 96 per cent, at Atlantic seaports ; 95 per 
oeat. at New York. 

Statement of Messrs. , dealers in toys, notions^ and fancy goods. 

Seyenty-iive i>er cent, purchased at New York, and 25 per cent, at other Atlantic 

seaports.. 

Statement of Messrs. — ^— , dealers in groceries. 

Five per cent, purchased at Saint Louis, 5 per cent, at Chicago, 50 per cent, at New- 
York, and 40 per cent, at other Atlantic seaports. 
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Attention is called to the valuable statement by Mr. George Frazee, 
Burveyor of customs at the port of Burlington, Iowa, in regard to the 
course, and the conditions governing, the trade of the Xorth western 
States. (Appendix, pp. 167 to 171, inclusive.) 

It is impossible from the foregoing data to stat^ with any degree of 
precision the relative amount of the entire merchandise consumed in the 
Northwestern States, which is purchased at Chicago, at Saint Louis, ami 
at ]Si ew York, and other Atlantic seaports respectively. The information 
which has been furnished relates chiefly to the larger dealers at the prin- 
cipal towns, the most of them being engaged in a jobbing or wholcvsale 
business. In order to ascertain even approximately the prox>ortion of 
goods purchased in the several cities respectively, it would be necessary 
to obtain from many retailers in those States data as to the points at 
which their i)urchases are made. Some of these retailers purchase of 
the jobbers at the large towns west of the Mississippi River ; others 
purchase at Chicago and at Saint Louis, and others at New York and 
other Atlantic seaports, and also at manufactories throughout the North 
Atlantic and the Western States. 

The facts presented clearly show that the merchants throughout the 
Northwestern States are able to avail themselves of all the advantagcij 
of competition between rival centers of trade and rival manufacturers in 
various parts of the country, through the facilities which haiye been 
provided for direct traffic over connecting railroads. Such advantages, 
of course, accrue mainly to the consumers of merchandise. So great is 
this competition between rival railroads that in many cases, in the far 
Western States, the people not only efnjoy the benefits of cheaper trans- 
portation of their surplus products to the seaboard and to foreign 
markets, but also the advantage of having to pay no higher prices for 
general merchandise than are paid in many parts of the Atlantic sea- 
board States in which the goods are manufactured. 

The data thus presented as to the points at which merchandise is pur- 
chased, and the manner in which it is shipped by western merchants, 
conveys a clear idea of the magnitude and importance of direct ship- 
ments over connecting rail lines on through bills of lading, and of the 
remarkable changes which have taken pla^e in the conditions govern- 
ing the internal commerce of the country as a result of the competi- 
tion between rival centers of trade, and between rival lines of transpor- 
tation. 

The facilities for direct trade have also begotten an extensive compe- 
tition between rival markets ; the inevitable tendency being towards a 
parity of values, and towards regulating fi-eight charges. 

The foregoing facts constitute but an introduction to an attempt to 
explain the advantages of the facilities which now exist for direct ship- 
ments over connecting railroads on through bills of lading. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE BAILROADS TO THE PUBLIC 

INTERESTS. 

The following chapters in regard to direct trade over connecting lines^ 
competition, the apportionment of traffic, the cost of transportation, 
uniformity of railroad account^, the publicity of the acts and doings of 
railroad companies, discriminations, and the governmental regulations 
of railroads, have a direct bearing upon the relation of the railroads to 
the public interests. The main object in view in the preparation of these 
^atements has been to describe the evils which have sprung up in the 
couree of the development of the railroad system, and the measures which 
bave been proi)Osed or adopted for the correction of such evils. The 
topics treated of embrace the more important features of what is known 
Ju* '*the railroad problem.'' 

1. DIRECT TRADE OVER CONNECTING LINES. 

Tlie arrangements wjiich have been entered into between connecting 
railroads for the direct transmission of freights between distant jioints 
without the necessity of any supervision on the part of the shipper from 
the point of shipment to the point of delivery, constitute one of the most 
imjxirtant features of our railroad system. The efficiency of railroads 
as instruments of commerce is due in a higher degree to such combina- 
tions than to any other feature of their existence. 

It is especially in the light of the relationships which the railroads of the 
c<iuntry sustain to each other by virtue of these arraiigements, that they 
may be regarded as constituting one great system of transportation. 

As railroads were extended from the Atlantic seaboard towards the 
West, it became evident to their managers that the methods pursued in 
the conduct of local traffic were inadequate to the proper conduct of 
through traffic over connecting lines. It was not, however, until after 
'^Ttain practices with respect to the latter had been established, that 
uniform rales could be formulated for its systematic management. 

The efforts made by railroad managers for the purpose of securing 
■raffic from connecting roads, were the steps which inevitably led to the 
•^xisting condition of our railroad system of transportation. Soon after 
■A ^reneral freight traffic over railroads connecting the West with the sea- 
^K)anl began to be developed, the managers of certain of these roads 
farming continuous lines, saw that they could conduct their through 
■raftie mucli more economically, and at the same time promote its 
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growth, by providing facilities for the direct transport of merchandise 
from points of shipment to points of delivery on through bills of lading, 
covering the entire freight charges on the different roads, the managers 
of the connecting roads agreeing among themselves as to the proportion 
of the through rate which ea-ch should receive. The lines affording 
such facilities also met a pressing commercial demand, and at once com- 
manded public patronage. * 

The managers of roads which were operated independently of their 
connections clearly saw that it was impossible for them longer to main- 
tain such an isolated position. They, therefore, earnestly set about 
imitating their rivals by entering into combinations with connecting 
roads, for the purpose of securing a share of the through traffic. A 
struggle for competitive traffic at once began, and has continued to the 
present time. In the course of this struggle, "through" or ''compet- 
itive" rates have been greatly reduced, and in many cases to such an 
extent as to cause discriminations against "local" or "non-competitive'* 
traffic. The reductions made in transportation charges have, however, 
been of vast importance in developing the resources of the country, in 
promoting trade and all productive industries, and in the general ad- 
vancement of the social and material interests of the people. 

The great struggle for competitive traffic has also stimulated inventoA 
and railroad managers to the adoption of those improvements in appli- 
ances and in methods which have effected cheap and rapid transportation. 

The system of direct shipments over connecting roads embraces many 
matters of detail touching the use of tracks and of cars, and the em- 
ployment of the necessary executive, clerical, and other assistance. For 
the accommodation of this through or joint traffic, union depots have 
been constructed, the tracks of different companies have been connected^ 
and facilities have been provided for the speedy and economical transfer 
of goods from the cars of one company to those of another. 

The principal part of this direct traffic is carried on by means of cars 
passing over the various connecting roads from points of shipment to 
points of delivery. This is effected mainly by means of co-operative 
freight lines, each one of the several connecting companies setting apart 
a certain number of cars for this particular branch of their freight traf- 
fic. Arrangements have also been entered into as to the facilities for 
speedy transit which shall be granted to through-freight cars and through- 
fr*eight trains in their passage over the lines of the several companies. 

Facilities for the direct shipment of freight now extend into almost 
every part of the country, and constitute, apart fi^om the conduct of 
the local tiuffic of the various roads, aliighly-organized system of trans- 
portation, a system which has been developed through the teachings of 
experience and the exercise of the highest order of talent available in 
the conduct of railroad affairs. 

While the managers of the railroads of the country have, under the 
stimulus of a desire to develop and incre^ise the traffic of their respective 
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roa<l8, constantly labored to improve the facilities for dii-ect and speedy 
Transportation, their efforts have at the same time tend.^l to meet the 
pressing demands of the growing and continually widening internal com- 
merce of the country. Thus there has been a constant tendency towai^ds 
that almost perfect system of transmission which we enjoy in the railway 
postid service. 

All compacts between railroad companies in regard to the manage- 
ment of their joint traffic have been entered into voluntarily. No legis- 
lative act or provision has ever yet suggested or devised any of the 
measures or instrumentalities which have been adopted for the estab- 
lishment of the system. In this matter, so deeply affecting the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the country, the railroads have been 
a law unto themselves, or rather they have, within the range of their 
legal rights, followed the leadings of the natural evolution of the rail- 
road system, with no other guide than the promptings of self-interest, 
and the suggestions of the ccmstantlj'-extending commerce of a country 
of vast extent, and almost illimitable resources. 

Very many of these compacts are in whole or in j)art merely verbal 
agreements, their execution in detail being carried out in pursuance 
of the customs which have been established among the executive offi- 
cers of railroads touching the conduct of such traffic. These customs 
also constitute the daily guide of the subordinate officers and servants 
of railroad companies. 

Tlie only enactment of Congress bearing upon the subject of direct 
shipments over connecting lines is the statute of July 15, 1866, author- 
izing railroad companies chartered by the States to connect their roads 
with railroads of other States so as to form continuous lines for the 
transportation of passengers and freight to places of destination. This 
statute, obviousl}^ in the interest of commerce, was enacted at the in- 
stance of certain railroad companies, moved solely by the object of sab- 
serving their own interest Bat the demands of trade have led the rail- 
ruad companies to supply the facilities for carrying into effect such agree- 
ments for the conduct of direct traffic over connecting lines, independ- 
ently of all legislation, and far in advance of any benefits which could 
possibly have been realized from the enactment of this unique statute 
or from the possible statutory enactments of any one or of all the States 
or of the Congress of the United States. 

The validity of such compacts appears to be generally sustained 
by the courts in so far as relates to the protection of the interests of 
shippers. The struggle for ^Hhrough traffic" between comx)eting lines 
being so intense, railroad companies are averse to subjecting the owners 
of property to the annoyances of litigation on account of damage to, or 
loss of property in transit, from tiie fact that any act of this kind would 
be likely to bring such company into bad repute among shippers; there- 
fore, cases of this sort seldom, if ever, arise. In proportion to the risks 
a^^sumed and the magnitude of the business earned on, there are few, if 
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any, business operations — even including those in regard to which legal 
remedies are clearly defined and easily attainable — in which so little 
litigation arises as in the conduct of through traffic over connecting rail- 
roads. 

In the case of through bills of lading issued by managers of certain 
of the cooperative freight lines, such managers not being officers or 
servants of any one of the roads entering into the agreement, special 
questions have arisen as to the nature of the liabilities incurred by the 
contracting roads in so far as relates to the interests of shippers. 

It appears to be clearly determined that the contracting parties are 
responsible, as between themselves, for the loss of, or damage to, freight 
in transit, and also for the division of receipts from freight according to 
the terms of the agreement entered into, ft is generally conceded, how- 
ever, that the agreement as to the continuance of any arrangement en 
tered into between connecting companies for the conduct of joint traffic 
is one, the specific performance of which cannot be enforced. 

It appears, therefore, that the arrangements for the conduct of direct 
traffic, so highly beneficial, and, in fact, so indispensable to the present 
order of the commercial, industiial, and social interests of the i:ountry, 
are at all times subject to such voluntary abrogation on the part of the 
railroads as would, if generally earned into etFect, revolutionize the com- 
merce of Jie country. But such a catastrophe ni»ed not be api^rehended. 
as these agreements a: e bused upon the sure foundation of equity, ^e\f' 
interest, and the imperative requirements of commerce. 

Besides the combitations entered into between railroad (companies for 
the conduct of through traffic, similar combinatioi s have hem enteied 
into between railroad coujpanies and ocean-steamer lines, by means of 
which direct trade is carried on between interior i>oiuts ;n the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Statutes designed to ensure the proper transmission and interchange 
of traffic over connecting lines constitute one of the most imi>ortant 
branches of the railway legislation of Great Britain, and the duty of 
enforcing the provisions of law upon this sul)ject is one of the most 
important functions of the British railway commission. 

While the establishment of facilities for direct transportation ov er 
connecting lines has greatly enlarged the possibilities of railroads as 
highways of commerce, and has tended greatly to develop traae, it has 
also producea marked changes in the course of trade and in the con- 
ditions governing the internal commerce of the country. Some of the 
more important results of the establishment of the fa-c^ilities of direct 
trade are set forth in other chapters of this report. A few f cts illustra 
tive of the practical workings of the system may, however, be noticed 
in this connection. 

(a) The merchants of New York City and of the other Atlantic sea- 
ports are, by virtue of the facilities of direct transport, enabled to sliip 
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goods directly to local dealers at points throughoat the 'Sew England 
States', the Atlantic seaboard States, the Gulf States, the Western and 
Northwestern States, and even to the Pacific States. The merchants of 
Saint Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, and many other interior 
points also enjoy similar privileges. 

{b) Surplus products of the West are now shipi>ed directly from the 
localities of production to interior points in the New England States 
and in the south Atlantic seaboard States. These points were formerly 
supplied with duch products from the Atlantic seaports. Western prod- 
ucts are also shipped directly to foreign countries without the payment of 
any tribute to the commercial interests of the Atlantic seaports. The 
merchants of the more imx)ortant of the interior cities are also enabled, 
under specific provisions of the customs laws of the country, to import 
goods directly from foreign countries. 

(c) Cotton is now shipped, directl^^ from points in Arkansas and Texas 
and the States east of the Mississippi Eiver to the cotton manu£aiCtories 
of New England, and on the other hand the products of the factories of 
New Enghmd are shipped directly not only to Chicago and Saint Louis, 
but to points in Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colo«. 
rado, and Texas. 

Evidently, the facilities which have been provided for direct traffic over 
connecting lines give to the agricultural, the mining, and the manufact- 
imng industries of the country the option of a great number of home 
and foreign markets, and thus constantly stimulate competition between 
trade centers. While these facilities tend to contract the area of the 
strictly local trade of each commercial city, they also tend greatly to 
exp^d the area of its trade, which is competitive with respect to the 
trade interests of other cities. The result is, that the commercial 
prosperity of cities is now, much more than formerly, determined by the 
power of capital and enterprise, and less by geographical position or 
uatoral advantages of transportation. This is an exceedingly interesting 
subject. It cannot, however, be pursued further in this connection. 

A knowledge of the general tendency of the system of direct trans- 
portation can best be developed by means of a careful and systematic 
collection of commercial statistics at the various centers of trade, and of 
the statistics of through and local traffic upon the principal transporta- 
tion lines of the country. Only by such means can the general tendency 
of the present modes of commerce be satisfactorily determined. 

The practical results of the facilities afforded for direct shipments 
over connecting roads may be further illustrated by reference to one or 
two of the more important features and incidents of the railroad system 
of the present day. 

10 COM 
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THE TRAFFIC INTERESTS OF RAILROADS NOT ALWAYS IDENTrPIED 

ft 

WITH THE TRADE INTERESTS OF THEIR TERMINAL CITIES. 

The railroad managers of the country generally exercise the fall 
extent of their power toward securing for every class of traffic the longest 
possible haul over their respective roads^ and toward securing the largest 
possible amount of traffic to the markets of their terminal cities. This 
power, in so far as relates to ^^ local" traffic, is generally ample, and in 
some cases almost arbitrary; yet, with respect to what is known as ^^ eom- 
petitive" traffic, railroad managers are obliged to provide such fEicilities 
as may be required for the direct carriage of commodities to the markets 
of other cities, and even to the markets of cities at rivalry with the oit^ 
upon the commercial interests of which thm* traffic interests mainly 
depend. 

The traffic interests of the railroads would in no respect conflict ^with 
the trade interests of their terminal cities if direct connections had. not 
been formed with other roads passing through and extending beyond sach 
cities. But the facilities for direct shipments on through bills of lading 
cause every railroad company to accept and diligently to seek traflfic 
passing directly to points beyond the terminus of its road. This is inevi- 
table, as other elements than those of transportation now exereise a 
controlling influence in determining the route and the direction of traffic. 
Commercial cities are thus subjected to certain apparent disadvantages 
with respect to what are regarded as their own transportation lines, but^ 
on the other hand, the sphere of the competitive trade of such cities is 
thereby largely extended. 

Experience has clearly proved to railroad managers the impractica- 
bUity, beyond certain limits, of attempts to turn trade out of its natoxal 
course in order to promote the interests of the* terminal cities of their 
roads, or in order to secure a longer haul for such traffic than the inter- 
ests of trade will justify. The merchant must also be free both to receive 
and to ship goods over roads other than the one which aftbrds him tbe 
largest facilities of transportation, or which chiefly subserves the com- 
mercial interests of the city in which his place of business is loeated. 

The foregoing statements will be more clearly appreciated in the lig'ht 
of the following practical illustrations: 

(a) The interests of the railroads radiating fi:om the city of Chicago 
into the Northwestern States are closely identified with the trade inter- 
ests of that city, and, in so far as may be possible, their through and 
local freight tarifis are framed in such manner as to subserve the trade 
interests of that city, since the interests of the roads and of the city are 
closely identified. But the possibility of the diversion of through traffic 
over other transportation lines passing north or south of Chicago caases 
the Chicago roads to provide all reasonable facilities for the accommo- 
dation of traffic passing through that city although paying no appreciable 
tribute to its commercial interests. 
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{b] The merchants doing business at the Missouri Eiver points (Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Saint Joseph), and at other important 
interior trade centers in the State of Kansas, as well as in Colorado, carry 
on trade not only with Saint Louis and Chicago over roads closely identi- 
iied with the interests of the latter cities, respectively'^, but sUso to a very 
great extent with x)oints in the Atlantic seaboard States, especially IS&w 
York, and with manufactories throughout the country. They may also, 
if they can command the requisite capital, trade directly with cities 
in Europe. Traffic of this kind passes through Chicago and Saint 
Loai9 without paying any direct tribute to the commercial interests of 
either of those cities, and the railroads connecting the '' Missouri Biveir 
points" with those cities, respectively, are compelled to provide reason- 
able fadlities for the accommodation of this through trade, whieh is oomr 
petitive with respect to the commercial interests of both Chicago and 
Saint Louis, although the traffic interests of the several roads, as before 
stated, are closely identified with the trade interests of those cities. 

These facts may serve to illustrate more clearly the statement made at 
the beginning, viz : that there are certain incompatibilities whieh forbid 
Uiat the interests of the transporter and the merchant should be vexy 
closely allied, since it is to the interest of every important railroad com- 
pany to secure traffic to and fit)m other cities than the ones with which 
it« interests are most closely identified, — traffic which in many cases may 
be highly competitive with respect to the commercial interests of thatcit}% 

Through the facilities afforded for direct transportation over connect-. 
ing lines, the evident possibilities of the railroad system have been util- 
ized toward securing the freedom of commercial intercourse in obedience 
to the natural demands of trade. 

Under the exceedingly complicated and widely extended systeni of 
direct shipments over two or more roads, one object of every railroad 
manager is to secure traffic; another, to secure for it the longest possible 
haul ; another, to convey traffic to the markets of the commercial towns upon 
the prosperity of which that of the road mainly depends; and another, 
to secure for the carriage of it the best paying rate attainable under all the 
conditions governing competition betxceen rival markets and between rival 
transportatioti lines. 

These considerations impose upon railroad managers a very large and 
difficult exercise of practical judgment. It is not at all strange, there- 
fore, that in the exercise of their discretionary powers in determining 
questions which arise in the management of freight traffic, these persons 
should differ widely, not only with respect to questions of general policy, 
but also in the conduct of matters of detail; nor is it strange that 
bitter confiicts should have ensued iu the management of competitive 
traffic. 

The freight traffic of railroads may, with respect to the tribute paid by 
it to the commercial interests of each city, be classified as follows : 

First. Commodities which pass directly through a city on through 
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freighlrline cars, and which conduce no more to its trade interests than 
to those of the railroad stations through which it passes without 
stopping. 

Second. Commodities which are transferred from the cars of one com- 
pany to those of another, the only contribution to the interests of the 
city at which the transfer is made being that connected with the expenses 
incident to sach transfer. 

Third. Commodities shipx>ed though a city on through bills of lading, 
but placed in warehouse for future delivery, and involving the expenses 
of storage and of transfer from the vehicles of one company to those of 
another. 

Fourth. Commodities consigned to the care of an agent charged with 
the duty of forwarding to a consignee at a more remote point, and in- 
volving the expense of transfer, storage, and commissions. 

Fifth. Commodities purchased by the merchants of a city and thence 
distributed in the course of trade, such commodities contributing to the 
commercial interests of the city the charges for transfer and storage, 
and the profits arising from trade. 

These conditions surrounding the management of railroad traffic, and 
growing out of the exigencies of trade, not only influence but to a great 
degree determine the line of policy which shall be pursued by railroad 
managers in the conduct of their comx)etitive freight traffic. 

The foregoing statements appear to demonstrate the fact that there 
are certain incompatibilities which forbid that the interests of the trans- 
X)orter and of the merchant should be very closely joined together. 

The subject of direct trade is further treated of in the chapters of this 
report relating to the commerce of Chicago, of Saint Louis, of the Mis- 
souri Biver points, and of points in the States of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

THROUGH BILLS OF LADING. 

The usefulness in commerce of through bills of lading has been greatly 
enlarged and extended by means of the arrangements entered into be- 
tween connecting railroads for. the conduct of direct trade. The effi- 
ciency of through bills of lading as an agency of commercial finance is, in 
fact, mainly the outgrowth of such combinations. 

Negotiable bills of lading, drawn on commodities shipped to distant 
points, now constitute one of the most effective instrumentalities toward 
the expansion of the direct trade between remote points in the United 
States^ and between interior points in the United States and points in 
Europe. The rightful holder of such instruments has, through the cus- 
toms of trade, acquired the right of possession of the property which 
they represent, a right which has been generally recognized by the State 
courts. 

Bills of lading fiirnish a safe and desirable basis of bank credits, and 
in this way they have become an imx)ortant instrumentality in the 
finance of commerce, supplying an extensive medium of exchange in 
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cominercial operations. The shipper is able to negotiate his bills of ex- 
change dra^ni upon a bill of lading^ and immediately re-invest his active 
capital in other purchases, the commercial credit being carried by the 
iNuiker, while the merchant confines his attention to the opportunities 
presented to him in the ever-changiag conditions of trade. By this 
means banking has become a close ally of commerce on extended lines, 
and the amount of business which can be transacted upon a given cap- 
ital has been greatiy increased. Through the agency of negotiable bills 
of lading, the amount of currency required to do a given amount of busi- 
ness has been greatly reduced. 

In compliance with what is believed to have been a very general de. 
mand of the trade interests of the country, a bill was introduced at the 
third session of the Forty-flfth Congress, entitied ^^An act to facilitate 
the negotiation of bills of lading and other commercial instruments, and 
to pmiish frauds." A copy of this biU may be found on page 196 of the 
appendix. 

It is believed that the enactment by Congress of a law of this char- 
acter would, by nationalizing bills of lading, greatiy add to their com- 
mercial value, especially in commerce with foreign nations. 

2.— COMPETITION. 

In the first ^port of this Bureau in regard to internal commerce the 
subject of competition between nval transportation lines and between 
rival markets was presented somewhat at length. It is proposed in the 
present connection to continue the consideration of the subject with 
special reference to those competitive influences of transport and of 
trade which have had their origin in, and derive their chief stimulus 
from the fJMulities provided by the managers of railroad companies for the 
direct transportation of goods over connecting lines, without the neces- 
sity on the part of the shipper of any supervision over his goods from 
the point of shipment to the point of delivery. This may, perhaps, be 
more clearly presented by adverting to certain stages in the progress of 
railroad transportation in the United States, ui so far as the subject 
relates to the public interests. 

So long as railroad managers confined their operations to traffic 
originating at or destined to the termini of their respective roads, or in- 
termediate points on the line of their roads, there was littie competition 
between different lines. The feature of the railroad system which then 
appeared to be most inimical to the public interests consisted in the 
fiict that each road was, within the limits of its operations, practically a 
n)onoiH>ly, inasmuch as transportation charges were not subject to any 
direct regulating competitive influences. 

The next phase of the railroad system which especially engaged the 
public attention was the construction of competing roads between com- 
mon terminal points. It was soon seen, however, that in cases of this 
kind the managers of the different lines were generally able to enter 
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into agveements «8 tx> the rates which ^rtioidd pFevwil <m &e eompetmg 
roads. But in the oonnse of time the railroad system assumed a much 
more <MMBples character, the regulation or the eapj^ession of competi- 
tion through combmations becoming not only difficult bnt in many cases 
impossible. This was a direct result of the extension of the railroad 
^stem into all parts of the country. 

By virtue of agreements entered into between the managers of con* 
nectHig roads fen* the conduct of through traffic, rival lines were formed 
between many of the nnportant trade centers of the country. This in- 
volved constantly increasing difficulties. Many cases presented them- 
selves in which a road under a single management constituted a connect- 
iag link in several lines between distant points, the through traffic 
interests of which lines were in certaiiji cases independent of each oilier, 
:aDd in other cases antagonistic. Many complications arose touching the 
relations of railroads to each other. 

Finally, the genei^p^l conduct of the competitive railroad traffic of the 
eountiy became so environed with difficulties, which railroad managers 
were nnable to adjust, that for several years a chronic war of rates pre- 
vailed between the principal trunk lines and also between their western 
connections. 

Through-freight charges were frequentiy, and during protracted peri- 
ods, reduced below theacstual cost of transportation. This conditi<ni of 
sffiurs was of course h|gh]y injiurioa6,ft)oth to tranaportatioa and to the 
^oommercial interesjts of the oountiy, ixiasmuoh as ^' war rates' ace 
always violently fluctuating rates, and therefore hi^ly detrimental to 
the interests of trade. This condition of affiurs, in so far as it relatea 
only to the interests of the railroads, may perhaps be better e:q»l«iBed 
by means of a hypothetical case. Suppose i^o cities one thoosand 
miles apart, A at the seaboard and B in tiie intenor, and connected by 
/our independent railroad lines, each line c<msisting of three or lour 
#onnecting roads, and each road operated by an independent company. 
Xt is entirely practicable for the companies ^^erating tiie roads form- 
ing each one of these lines to entw into an agreement as to connect- 
ing their tracks and as to the cheap and speedy transfer of frei^^it 
from the cars of one company to those of another ; or, if the through 
tcaffic be large, for setting apart a sufficient number of cars to be 
employed in the. carriage of freights between the two terminal points. 
It is also quite jffacticable for the companies to enter into auch 
aixangemaits as may be necessaiy, in order that either of the ter- 
minal roads may issue through bills of lading and collect the through- 
ficeight charges. But the establishment of through rates and the 
maintenance of such rates, as between the four independent lines 
connecting the supposed cities A and B, is found in practice to be a 
matter of great difficulty. This may be readily explained. Anagreement 
may^ on a given day, be entered into between the managers of all the 
xo^ds comxM>siiig the four lines as to the common rate which aball prevail 
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betwees the ternunal points ; but it is found that shippera will prefer t^ 
send their goods over the line or lines by which goode are oarried at tbe 
laait risk and with the greatest dispatch, or which afford the best fteili- 
tieB at either terminos, for the receipt and delivery of freight. This 
ahnost inevitably leads to an unequal division of traffic among the com- 
peting lines. The assiduity and skill with which the freight agents of 
the several roads and lines solicit through traffic has also much to do 
ID delermining the relative amount of freight which shall be secured by 
e9oh at the lines. The inevitable result in these cases is that one or 
more ot the lines eventually secures a larger proportion of the toafflc 
than the others. In such case one or more ot the rosds in deficiency 
offer to shippers an abatement from their proportion of the established 
rate through some one of the many methods which have been devis^ 
for ^< cutting the agreed rates." Such tuTeacbes of faith generally resut^t 
ia a ^^ war of rates." Xn these struggles e^M^h one of the competitors iuev^ 
itsbly suffers greater loss from the decline of rates tl^an it can possil^y 
gain from any increase of traffic in the con^petitive waorfajre. Duri^ 
these railroad wars, the rate-makiQg is remitted to ^ gre^t u^mb^ ot 
9(dksiting agents of the different roads. S videuUy a> contest of this sort 
between ^ents not charged with any responsibility as to results is not 
Isgitimate c<Hnpetition but simply demoralizaitim. A new agrsemSDi^ 
s^ to the msintenance of rsntes m^j be entered into, but only to nm 
(hioogb the same course of bsd £suth to the inei^taUe r^ilro^id war, Tb« 
on^ practicable obedient which has as yet suggested ilts^ to this 
mind of rajlro^l managers for the prevention of these ruinous wars of 
latfiSyis that of first entering into an agreement as to the share of the oow- 
pstitive traffic or of the receipts from such traffic, whidi shall be aUottad 
to each road. This is the method commonly known as ^^fioolingJ^ So 
eistamyely has it been adopted, that it now constitutes one of the most 
ifloportaut features of railroad tr ansportation in this country. In prac* 
tice it is found that the line of policy which shall be pursued by tb# 
managers of a great trunk railroad with respect to any particular kind of 
trsfl&c, involves the consideration of the various sources of traffic, tb4^ 
relative magnitude of the local and other traffic of the road, the finan- 
eial status of the company, the competition of water lines, the markets 
wkich are promotive of, or antagonistic to the traffic interests of theiir 
roods, and the relations which their road sustains to all connecting and 
competing roads. Considerations of this character touch the higher 
Tange of administration in the management of railroad interests. 

An exhaustive treatise upon the various competitive influences whicU 
^ect the railroads of this country would involve the consideration of an 
ahnost innumerable number of circumstances surrounding and affecting 
psrticnlar lines. It would also involve the necessity of entering very 
far into matters of detail, as in questions of this character circumstances 
gOTfim cases. 

The wonderful extension of the railroad system of the United States 
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and the establishment of facilities for direct trafSic over connecting 
roads, have created many elements of competition which railroad man- 
agers are as yet nnable to control, even through the expedient of pool- 
ing. 

CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH TEND TO REGULATE FREIGHT 
CHARGES AND TO INFLUENCE THE COURSE OF TRADE. 

The cases already adduced, in which attention was called only to the 
direct competition existing between rival railroads, afford but a very 
restricted view of the competitive influences affecting rates. 

Besides the direct competition between rival roads, as to the traffic 
between what are generally known as " common ^ or " competitive points,'' 
there is a widely extended competition between aU transportation lines, 
which is not susceptible of adjustment or of regulation through any 
compact which may be entered into between companies or individuals 
engaged in the wcf^k of transportation. This competition is exerted 
through the channels of trade. 

Prior to the construction of railroads in this country, the few interior 
water lines did not compete with each other to any appreciable extent, 
and there was but little competition between cities^ but when the rail- 
road system of the country had become widely extended, and all tiie 
principal markets and centers of trade had been brought into close com- 
munication, a choice not only of transportation routes but also of markets 
was. afforded to all the productive industries of the country. Then it 
was discovered that with respect to the transportation of certain com- 
modities the rates which might prevail upon any particular line must 
be established not only with reference to the competition of other roads 
struggling with it for the traflftc between "common points,^ but also 
with reference to the prevailing rates charged on railroads, perhaps 
hundreds of miles removed from its line, and tributary to rival mar- 
kets. 

The nature and extent of this competition, exerted through the mar- 
kets of the country, may be explained by means of one or two prac- 
tical illustrations : 

(a) The rates which prevail for the carriage of the class of railroad 
freights commonly denominated specml are determined mainly by the 
following circumstances : This class of freight consists chiefly of sugar, 
molasses, coffee, crockery, and other commodities entering into the daily 
use of every household ; commodities offered for sale in every town and 
city. The rates which can be charged for the transportation of such 
commodities between any two points are not determined solely at the 
discretion of the managers of the railroad which connects such points, 
but by the rates which prevail on many other lines, and by the prices of 
such commodities at widely separated centres of trade. Twenty years 
ago sugar and molasses were largely imported at Kew Orleans, fix)m 
which port they were shipped by river to Saint Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
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ciimatiy and other river towns, and thence distributed in the course of 
trade throaghoat the Western and Northwestern States. But the mer- 
ehants of Chicago desired to compete for this trade through the Atlantic 
seaports with the merchants of the Mississippi and Ohio Biver towns, 
and accordingly the trunk lines connecting the Atlantic seaports with 
Chicago made a special rate for the transportation of this class of goods, 
which was very much below the current rate for goods of equal value 
in proportion to weight. 

Coffee was also placed in the same class, as in the course of time were 
many other commodities, the charges for transporting wliich were, from 
the circumstances mentioned, determined by the competition of remote, 
trade and transportation forces not susceptible of any sort of control. 
This gave rise to the class of freights known as ^^ special." 

Special rates were afterwards extended to the transportation of the 
same commodities between the Atlantic seaports and Cincinnati, Louis- 
TiJle, Saint Louis, and other interior towns and cities. Thus the possi- 
hle competition of the Mississippi Biver route, via New Orleans, as well 
as of the water line formed by the Hudson Biver, the Erie Canal, and 
the Great Lakes, regulates certain rates which may be charged on 
the railroads connecting the Atlantic seaports with the interior, and the 
prices which may be charged by all merchants who deal in the class of 
goods above-mentioned.* 

{h) A remarkable change has taken place in the course of trade with re- 
spect to the supplying of general merchandise to the States situated south 
of the Ohio Biver, and south of the State of Missouri, as the result of 
the practice established by the East and West trunk lines of grading 
their rates between the Atlantic seaports and the cities of Saint Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati, in such a manner as to meet the competition 
of New Orleans and the Mississippi Biver route. These cities have thus 
become imx)ortant commercial centres for supplying general merchandise 
thioaghout the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, the Northern 
and Western sections of the State of Georgia, and the Gulf States. 
This traffic is also inducing a rapidly growing reciprocal trade in the 
shipment of the surplus agricultural products of these States — chiefly 
cotton — ^to and by the way of Saint Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati^ 

(c) Another illustration may be adduced for the purpose of demon- 
strating the fact here under consideration, that the rates which can be 
charged by a transportation line for the carriage of a large proportion 
of its traffic are limited by the competition of transportation lines tribu- 
tary to cities at rivalry with the one with which its traffic interests are 
especially identified. There are from thirty to forty different lines and 
combinations of lines, over which grain is transported from the West to 
the Atlantic seaboard, some of which are all-rail lines, and others rail and 
lake Unes. There is also the water line composed of the great lakes and 

The omnmodities known as ''special '' haye, within the last twoyears, been inoladed 
in ''fourth-class firei^hts." 
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the Erie eanal. In the transporta^aon of grain from the Western and 
Noithwestem States, via Atlantic seaports to Europe, there exists the 
competition of the Taiioas routes by rail to Saint Louis and other west- 
em river towns, and thenee by river to the port of New Orleans. Again, 
at the extreme North there is 1^ oompetition of the Canadian rail and 
water lines via Montreal. Besides this, there is at all times an active 
oompetition between steamer lines and sailing-vessels for the transpor- 
tation of grain from New Orleans, from the Atlantic seaports of the 
United States, and from Montreal to Europe, There also exists in Great 
Britain, our chief foreign grain market, the competition of tiie grain 
which that country imports from Busma, Turkey, Austria, Egypt., Spatn^ 
Portugal, Morocoo, Ohili, and Australia. 

The freight rates which prevail for the transp(H*tation of grain over sll 
the interior lines in the United States and on the ocean between ports 
of the United States and Great Britain are, of course, to a considerable 
MLtent, controlled by the competition of the rates obtainable for the 
transportation of grain from all the other oountries mentioned to Great 
Britain. 

The prices of grain which prevail from time to time in the grain mar- 
kets of this and of foreign countries, also exercise indirectly a veiy 
strong regulating influence over the rates wkioh can be obtaiaed for the 
transportation of grain both on interior and on ocean lines. 

The foregoing illustrations are believed to be sufficient ia order to 
«liow th^ the competition which is exerted through ike markets betweea 
transportation lines on the land and on iSme sea is ccmstant, far^roaohingf 
and uncontrollable, regulating not (miy the rates which may be charged 
en interior lines for the transportation of products of the West to pointi 
on tlie Atlantic and Gulf eoaats, but also regulating th% rates whidi flU^ 
be charged on tibe ocean for the transportation of such products from 
ports of the United States to ports in foreign oountries. 

The present instrumentalities of commeroe, embracing the foeilitias 
afforded for direct trade over connecting lines, telegraphic communica- 
tion, and tiie quick and general diffiision of l^e market news tiiroogh 
the public press, have all exerted a pc^jcnt influence in bringing about 
the close competition of pix)duct with product in the markets of the 
worid, the constant tendency being towards a parity of values and 
towards the equalization of freight charges. 

THE INPLUENCB OF THE COMPETITION OF RIVAL OOHMEBCIAL CITIES 
TOWARDS BEGULATENa FREIGHT CHARGES AND DETERMINING THE 
COURSE OF TRADE. 

Besides the competition between widely-separated lines of transporta- 
taon which is exerted through the various centers of trade, every com- 
mercial city exerts a direct influence towards regulating the freight 
charges on interior lines, and towards determining the coiorse of traffic 
with resx>ect to those lines. This influence proceeds from various cir- 
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mnBtonoeB and oondilicms affeeting £be oommeroial status of ea^ leli^^ 
yizj its geographical position^ its tributary lines of internal tran^KHrta- 
tjon, tiie magnitude and iiEMsiUlies afforded 'fiM*the«toi»geand eoonomical 
tnnflfer €if tseighty < the (Cheapness and available supply of coal, icon^ 
lamber, provisions, and of other oomineditieB'neeesaary to meet the daHf 
wants of its people, and the requirements of its industries and its com- 
meree, the amount of its caxxital available for the conduct of trade, the 
enterprise, tact, and persistency of its merchants, and the combined 
force and energy ivhich they are able to bring to bear through associated 
^orts. 

In many ways ihe citizens of commercial cities may also, through the 
power of public sentiment, influence the conduct of transportation af- 
furs in so far as to prevent discriminations in rates and other abasesin 
tiie general conduct (^freight traffic. They may also in this manner 
wcore facilities and effect reforms necessary for the protection or ad-. 
Tanoemeat of their trade interey»ts. 

The fiEMsilities afiforded for • direct ^trade over connecting liaes of trans- 
port, both upon the land and upon the sea, have tended greatly to extend 
the range of the direct operations of the merchants of commercial cities 
and to make each eommereial city the coni|»etitor, either : dii^ctly jor 
indiieetiy, of almost every otiier commercial dty. 

The interests of commercial cities are in many vrays correlative, and 
mntoally helpful of each other, while in many ways tiiey are constantjljf 
«at'iivaby. This Qompetitkm i8,;haiirever, tl^ inspiration of enterfnise 
and the life of trade. 

In the straggle for a high place or for supremacy each commercial 
elj stands alone from the very exigencies of its geographical position, 
its transpoilatioin lines, frnd its general interests. Every avenue of 
tani^rtajtion ap<Hi the land and upcm the sea is ite servant, and the 
Md of its commercial activity is- ti&e worid. 

CONOLUDINa RKKARKff m BSGABD TO COMPETITION. 

The foregoing statements in regard to some of the elements of com- 
petition whidi tend to regulate freight charges, and to control the 
eoarse both of the internal and foreign commerce of the country, have 
been presented with the special view of throwing additional light upon 
the important commercial movements hereinbefore described. It ap- 
peamfrom the facts stated, that the discretionary power which the man- 
agers of railroads are able to exercise in the adjustment of freight tariflGs, 
and which they are able to bring to bear towards influencing the course 
ef trade, is subject to certain very important qualifying and limiting 
conditions, proceeding' from competition exerted through the markets, 
tmd from the direct influence which merchants and other citizens are 
AletoMng to bear towards regulating freight charges and the gen- 
eral eonroe of trade. The general result has been that rates have 
«leadSy dedin^ This is especidUy the case with respect to the rabies 
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f6r the transportation of grain, floor, provisions, and sJl the other neoes- 
«aries of life. 

The following table shows the average annual freight eharges per toa 
per mile on several of the most important trunk lines of the country, 
from the year 18^ to the year 1878 inclusive. 

Statement showing the average annual freight-chargee per ton per mUe on several transporta- 
tion^Unes engaged in commerce between the Western States and the Atlantio seaboard from 
1868 Un 1878, inclusive. 



Line. 



"New York canals (freight and 
tolls) < 

If ew York Central Bailroad ... 

Erie (New York, Lake Erie and 
Western) Sailroad 

Pennsylvania Bailroad 

Boston and Albany Bailroad . .. 

Philadelphia and Erie Bailroad 

Lake Shore and Michigan 
Sonthem Bailroad 

Kiohigan Central Bailroad 

<yhicago, Burlington and Qnincy 
BaUroad , 

Chicago and Northwestern Bail- 
road 



1868. 


1860. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


att. 


Ott. 


OU. 


Cftt. 


Ott. 


OU. 


Ots. 


Ot*. 


OU. 


.872 


.924 


.835 


1.027 


L016 


.887 


.743 


.668 


.670 


2.748 


2.387 


1.884 


1.640 


L503 


L573 


1.462 


L275 


1.051 


L81 


1.689 


1.333 


L433 


L526 


L454 


L312 


1.209 


1.099 


L006 


L718 


L648 


L389 


L416 


L416 


L255 


L068 


.882 


2.8U 


2.435 


2.193 


2.09 


2.016 


L958 


L818 


L533 


L288 


1.609 


L433 


1.303 


L205 


L192 


L135 


.977 


.866 


.776 


2.336 


1.714 


L504 


L391 


1.874 


1,335 


L18 


LOl 


.817 


2.45 


2.09 


L988 


L747 


1.867 


L891 


L569 


1.396 


L115 


3.248 


3.063 


2.392 


2.2 


2.076 


L921 


1.901 

• 


1.889 


LOOS 


3.168 




3.098 


2.860 


2.614 


2.351 


2.226 


L946 


L789 



1877. 



1878. 



Oto. 



L2I7 



LTM 



N. B.— The fiscal years of the railroads neatest to the seyeral calendar years are given in the abort 
table. 

The foregoing table indicates that there has been a large falling off 
in the average annual fireight receipts on all the transportation lines 
mentioned. Without taking into account the tonnage transported oq 
the different lines, it appears that the average earnings per ton per 
mile of the several transportation lines fell from about 2.295 cents dar- 
ing the year 1868 to .954 cents during the year 1878, or less than half 
the average rate of the former year. The efifect of the reduction of 
freight charges on the railroads of the country is illustrated by the fact 
stated in Poor's Bailroad Manual for 1879, that '^ Had the rates of 1873 
on the Kew York Central and Hudson Biver Bailroad been maintained, 
the freight earnings of that road, during the past year, would have 
equaled $31,000,000 in place $19,045,830, the amount actually received*^ 

Until about the year 1870, it was the opinion generally entertained by 
the managers of the east-and-west trunk lines that they could not 
profitably engage in the transportation of grain from Chicago to New 
York at a lower rate than about 40 cents per hundred pounds, or 24 
cents per bushel on wheat. But during the year 1878, the average rate 
ibr the carriage of wheat from Chicago to New York was, by lake and 
<!anal, somewhat under 10 cents per bushel, and by aU rail only 16j^ cents 
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par bushel. Daring the present season of 1879, grain has been shipped 
from Chicago to Liverpool for 17 cents a bashel, a rate but little greater 
thao that which prevailed for the transportation of grain from Buffalo 
to New York by canal and Hudson Biver only ten years ago. 

3. POOLING OE APPORTIONMENT SCHEMES AND THEIB 
INFLUENCE UPON COMPETITION IN TRANSPORTATION 
AND IN TRADE. 

The use of the term " pool" as a designation of the agreements entered 
into between railroad companies for the apportionment of traffic, or the 
receipts from traffic^ is of recent application. The term has usually been 
applied to a game of chance^ in which all the players contribute towards 
making up the stake or pool, and the winner in the game gets the whole, 
whereas what is now known as a railroad " pool ^ is simply an agreement 
stored into between companies for the apportionmeat or division of the 
traffic between roads engaged in competitive traffic. By this arrange- 
ment they take no chance, but seek to escape the chances that, under 
nniestrained competition, they may be able to secure less than what they 
deem to be their eq^j^table share of traffic, and reduce to a certainty the 
share of the traffic which they shall secure. The main object, however, 
is to avoid the great losses inevitably resulting from 'wars of rates. In 
its application to the apportionment or division of railroad traffic, the 
meaning of the word " pool ^ appears to be, in a double sense, the re- 
verse of its ordinary significance in its application to games of chance. 

Pooliug or apportionment schemes now constitute the most conspicu- 
ous, and x>erhaps the most important, feature of our railroad system. 
They embrace the principal part of the competitive railroad traffic be- 
tween the Missouri River at the West and the Atlantic seaboard at the 
East, and between the great lakes at the North and the Gulf at the South. 

The history of their growth in this country indicates that they have 
generally been entered into reluctantly, and as a result of a practical 
demonstration of the fact that in a war of rates each contestant must 
lose, through the inevitable decline in rates, much more than can be 
gained by any possible acquisition of traffic in a contest. 

In the struggles which have taken place between railroad companies 
for what is deemed to be their share of " through '^ or "competitive traf- 
fic,^ it has been found that each competitor possesses a capacity to 
injure its rivals far beyond its ability to secure profits for itself. In 
the course of the great competitive struggle for traffic between the West 
and the seaboard^ agreement after agreement was entered into, only to 
be broken, through one or more of the many devices resorted to for " cut- 
ting rates,'' and a war of rates generally followed. These contracts always 
entailed severe losses upon the companies engaging in them. At last 
there arose a general demand among the companies for the establishment 
»Tf soine line of policy, or for the exercise of some governmental power, 
adequate to the task of preventing such disasters. Certain gentlemen 
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of high abilities, who had brought to the consideration of the subject 
the advantage of a large experience in railroad affairs, recommended 
that the railroad companies should call upon the national government 
to establish some sort of supervisory authority, for the purpose of de- 
ciding upon matters connected with competitive inter-State traffic, and 
having the power of compelling the various lines to comply with the 
terms of the agreements which they might enter into with each other as 
to rates and the division of the traffic. But no concerted effort has ever 
been made towards the consummation of this scheme. 

In entering into an apportionment arrangement^ each company sur- 
renders the right to the uncontrolled management of its own affiEttra witk 
respect to the traffic divided, and this sacrifice is made by the respective 
companies with the single object of protecting themselves against them- 
selves. 

The settlement of difficulties through apportionment is always a deh- 
«ate matter. This results from various causes. Every great railroad cool- 
pany, with widespread and diverse interests, must adopt a line of policy 
dictated, not by the interests of any particular part of its traffic, but by 
the object of promoting the general interests of the whole enterprise. In 
the pursuit of such a policy, it is sometimes ad\isable for a company to 
sacrifice a part of ijs traffic for the sake of subserving other interests of 
more importance ', for raikoad companies, like individuals, find in their 
comi>etitive struggles that sacrifices must oftentimes be made fbr the 
sake of securing advantages, upon the turn of which the success or £eu1* 
ure of the whole enterprise may depend. It is not strange, therefore, 
that in special cases raihx>ad managers should have entertained diverse 
views as to the advisability of entering into pooling arrangements. 

Agreements as to the share of the traffic which shall be apportioned 
to each road are not based upon the relative cost of constructing the 
different roads proposing to enter into the arrangement, nor upon the 
actual cost of transportation on each road, nor upon the relation of the 
receipts to the expenses of each road, nor upon the financial status of 
the. several companies. The only circumstance which has any apprecia- 
ble weight in the determination of that question is simply the relative 
ability of the several roads to secure traffic. 

Agreements as to the pooling or apportionment of traffic are therefore 
based upon the relative amount of traffic which each company may have 
been able to secure, during a period of warfare, and upon a careful esti- 
mate of the present ability of the several companies to secure traffic. 

Apportionment schemes are always liable to disruption as the result of 
changes materially affecting the relation of the several constituent liaes 
to each other. Such changes are constantly taking place in the circum- 
stances surrounding the various companies, as the result of the develop- 
ment of local or through traffic, the construction of new roads, the 
formation of new combinations and agreements, and many other circum- 
stances affecting tiieir internal conditions or external relations. This is 
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i)trikiDgly illustrated in the case oi the apportionment of traffic which 
iias existed between the railroads connecting Saint Louis and Chicago^ 
Fespectively, with the Missouri Eiver points. The present arrange- 
ment between these roads difieris widely from the arrangement entered 
:oto only two years ago, supposed at the time to have been a permanent 
i>ett]ement of the diHicuUies then existing. 

Generally, the traffic divided bears a different relation to the magnitude 
oi the total traffic ot each member of the association. It may constitute 
the principal part of the traffic of one road and only an insignificant part 
of the traffic of another road. In any contest the latter road will have 
the greater }K)wer ot resistance, from the mere fact that it can better 
afford to endure its smaller proportional loss of revenue inevitably 
resolting from a war oi rates. 

The pooling; arrangements which have been entered into between rail- 
loadoompanies in this country differ from each other in several important 
particulars. In certain cases the division or apportionment of traffic is 
based upon the tonnage moved, constituting what is known as a phyM- 
cal pool^ and in other cases the receipts from traffic are divided, consti- 
tating.what is known as a money pool* 

A second important distinction relates to the means by which the 
agreement as to a division or apportionment of traffic is carried into 
effect Two methods have -been adopted for that purpose in this 
country. First, through an organization of some sort instituted by the 
railroad companies themselves, the duties of the officers of such organ- 
iiation being to keep a record of the amount of traffic actually carried 
by each road, and to give such information or direction as will cause the 
roads in excess to make restitution to roads in deficiency. Under this 
method of pooling there is no discrimination necessarily involved with 
respect to shippers. 

A second method of pooling is effected through the agency of so- 
called ^^eveners." Under this method the railroads first agree as to the 
share of the competitive traffic which each shall be allowed to have, 
and sm agreement is then made with one or more of the principal ship- 
pers that they shaU so direct their shipments that each road shall re- 
ceive the proportion of the competitive traffic agreed upon. For this 
service the "eveners" — so called from the fact that they keep the divis- 
ion of traffic between the several roads even withj or equal tOj the several 
shares agreed upon — are allowed certain compensation upon their own 
and aU other shipments. This concession gives them marked advan- 
tages over all other shippers, and the method is therefore regarded as 
being highly inimical to the general interests of trade. 

This appears to be an intensified form of the evils of special rates, 
which grew up during the period of unrestrained warfare between rail- 
roads resulting from the reDqjssion of the rate-making power to a multi- 
tude of irre8i>onsible freight agents. Certain railroad managers of 
large experience and great ability have declared that this method of 
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apportionment is against sound principles of railroad management; it 
haying generally been found that the ^^eveners" in time acquire the 
IK>wer to dictate terms to the railroad companies, and in some cases to 
acquire an improper influence over railroad managers. 

The x>ooling arrangements thus fsbT referred to, relate only to the con- 
trol of the traffic of railroads, without any direct attempt to interfere 
with production. In one important instance, however, that of the An- 
thracite Goal Combination of Pennsylvania, the attempt has been made 
to control both production and transportation. The operations of this 
combination are more fully described hereafter. This organization is, 
however, not now in existence, it having been disrupted on the 1st of 
January, 1879. 

The results of almost all the pooling arrangements, in so far as relates 
to the interests of the railroad companies, have been beneficial — the 
advantages realized from the maintenance of rates, and the arvoidance 
of destructive railroad wars having been far greater than the real or 
supposed losses which any of the companies suffered in consequence of 
accepting, under the terms of the agreements, what may have been 
regarded by them as less than their proper share of the competitive 
traffic. 

The apparently simple expedient of pooling or dividing traffic has, 
within the last four or five years, developed into elaborate centralized 
organizations, having the determination of railroad classifications, the 
raising and lowering of competitive rates, the determination of rates to 
and from points in the United States and in foreign counti*ies, and of 
many other important questions involving the relations of the railroads 
to each other, and tothe commercial and industrial interests of cities and 
States. 

These organizations embrace within themselves the fundamental prin- 
ciples of representative government. The legislative functions are ex- 
ercised through central committees, composed of representatives of the 
several railroads. The executive functions are performed by an officer, 
usually styled commissioner, and the judicial functions by a board of 
arbitrators, selected with special reference to their qualifications as to 
character, intelligence, and special knowledge of railroad affiiirs. 

•These associations are entered into voluntarily, and are held together 
merely by a common interest in preventing the disastrous results of 
railroad wars. The pooling or apportionment of freight traffic does not 
constitute in every instance an essential feature of the administration of 
these railroad governments. In certain cases it has been found entirely 
practicable to divide the traffic between competing roads, the competi- 
tors accepting the results actually reached without attemptiug to fore- 
cast them from the beginning by apportionment. 

In the discussions of the railroad probjem, the importance of the 
power of establishing classifications of freight appears not to have been 
fuUy appreciated. It is not proposed to consider the subject here farther 
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than to present the following illustration, showing the range in the rates 
which prevail in the traiOic between Chicago and New York: 
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SeFeral of the principal articles carried are subject to a special rate. 

Thus taTy for the sake of perspicuity, railroad apportionment schemes 
hare been treated of only in their relations to the interests of the rail- 
road companies. Their bearing upon the pablic interests is, of course, 
aqnestion of much greater importance. [Railroad pools, which are oper- 
ated by the companies themselves, now find favor in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, mainly from the fio^t that they have been the means of arresting 
discriminations which were in a high degree detrimental to the industrial 
and commercial interests of the country. 

Five years ago, the formation of such an enormous pooling scheme as 
that now existing for the division of the entire west-bound traffic of 
New York City, and for the maintenance of rates upon west-bound 
traffic from Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the entire Kew 
England States, would have been regarded as in the highest degree in- 
imical to the public interests. 

In the year 1874, an attempt was made to induce the managers of the 
east and west trunk lines to enter into an agreement as to the differ- 
ences in rates which should prevail between the four principal Atlantic 
6eap(H*t8 and the principal commercial centers of the Western and North- 
western States. This scheme was known as '^ The Saratoga Compact." 
It embraced no provision as to the apportionment of traffic. Neverthe- 
less, it failed of adoption. The president of one of the trunk lines as- 
serted that such a oonibination would be regarded by the people as being 
against their interests^ that as a result j a combination of the people would be 
formed against the railroads of the country ^ and that through the courts^ 
the legislatures^ and the National Congress^ hostile action would be induced^ 
vokkh would more than counterbalance the advantages realized from the in- 
creased rales which might be commanded through so powerful an organ- 
ization. 

Subsequent events, however, caused the people to acquiesce in the 
much more powerful combination of pooling. 

A war of rates, of unprecedented severity, be^n soon after the failure 
of the Saratoga compact of 1874, and continued^ with brief intermissions 
for nearly three years. During this period thid^ frequency and violence 
of the fluctuations of rates operated in a high degree prejudicially to 
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the interests of trade. The granting of special rates to favored shippers 
proved^ however, to be far more injurious to trade than violently flucta- 
ating rates or the maintenance of what might even have been regarded 
as high rates. While this practice continued published rates aflforded 
to merchants no information whatever as to the actual price which their 
competitors in trade were paying for transportation services. 

Discriminations in favor of through traffic as against local traffic also 
constituted a most serious evil resulting from railroad wars, since the 
great reduction in rates incidental to such contests applied only to 
through traffic. Owing the same cause the most injurious discriminations 
were made in favor of certain cities as against their competitors. The 
glaring injustice of these discriminations produced wide-spread discon- 
tent, and the result has been that loud and earnest protestatibns have 
reached State legislatures and the national Congress. 

During railroad wars, the general freight agents, or other executive 
officers, upon whom properl^ devolves the matter of determining rates 
invariably remit their authority to a multitude of soliciting agents and 
local freight agents in all parts of the country, the only order promol- 
gated for their guidance being to grant any rate for traffic tohieh ma^f be 
necessary in order to secure it Although this method of procedure was 
obviously in the face of good administration, of order and of economy, 
it was found to be an inseparable concomitant of a war of rates. 

During the struggles referred to succes waited upon intrigue and false 
representations. The freight agents deceived the merchants, and the 
merchants deceived the freight agents. For several years the railroad 
transportation interests of the country ran at loose ends. The contest 
being carried on independently of leadership and without. method, lost 
the name of competition and ended in demoralization. 

It appears hardly necessary to observe that such a contest, involving 
results in the highest degree detrimental to the interests of productive 
industry, of commerce, and of transportation, had in it none of those 
conservative elements of legitimate competition which attach to owner- 
ship and to personal responsibility for results. 

Experienee both in this country and in several countiies of Europe 
seems to have •elearly proved that, for the reasons already mentioned, 
the great benefioent law of competition fails to secure a proper adjust- 
ment of rates between rival railroads, or combinations of railroads, 
struggling for a share of the traffic between common points. This ap- 
X»ears to be a direct result of those x>eculiarities of the railroad as a high- 
way of commerce which forbid that it should become, in the ordinary 
«en8e, a free highway. The necessity of some sort of restraint upon a 
competition which uniformly degenerates into demoralization has there* 
fore forced itself upon the attention both of railroad managers and of 
those who view the matter in the light of the public interests. 

The evils which produced a general feeling of discontent and of animos- 
ity against the railroads were not accidental or abnormal, but inherent 
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in the system of independent railroad management. A radical remedy 
wag therefore needed. 

Not'vithstanding the objections to combinations for the pooling or 
apportionment of traffic which naturally suggested themselves, the pub- 
lic were prepared to welcome the establishment of those organizations 
merely from the fact that they held out the promise of relief from 
unjost discriminations and other intolerable abuses ; and the fact that 
certain of them have, to a very great extent, accomplished that object, 
commends them to the degree of public favor which they now ei\joy. 

It is objected that the power acquired by the managers of the great 
railroad confederations in regard to the raising and lowering of rates, 
and determining the relative rates which shall prevail to and from 
different centres of trade, give to those persons too large an influence 
over the relative growth of cities, of States, and of sections, and this 
objection has the greater force from the fact that the commissioner or 
other executive officer is in certain cases clothed with almost autocratic 
powers. This apprehension is, of course, prompted by an instinctive 
aversion, on the part of the people of this country, to any undue re- 
stiaint upon commerce or upon industrial enterprise, especially when 
exerted through corporate power. 

The advocates and managers of apportionment schemes, and some of 
the best-informed and most influential railroad officers of the country, 
urge, on the other hand, that the foregoing and other objections to the 
division of traffic are simply the result of crudities incidental to the in- 
cipient stage of a great practical method of adjusting the transportation 
interest of the country; and they declare that they are desirous of 
substituting a direct responsibility before the law for the somewhat 
arbitrary powers which they now exercise through voluntary association. 
It appears to be beyond doubt that these powers are too large and too 
general in their application to be exercised independently of any govern- 
mental restraint. 

It has also been urged in favor of railroad confederations securing 
the apportionment of traffic, that they present the inter-State traffic of 
the country in such an aggregated form as to render railroad companies 
directly amenable to the practical requirements of statutory provisions 
tonching violently fluctuating rates, unjust discriminations, and other 
abases, and that such direct responsibility cannot attach so long as each 
road is operated independently of its competitors. K, upon careful in- 
vestigation, it shall be found that this is likely to be one of their results, 
the &ct will commend them to public approval. 

Apportionment schemes must, at the present time, be regarded as an 
experimental phase of the railroad system in the progress of its develop- 
ment towards a condition of affiairs when the interests of the railroads 
and of the public, with respect to the great question of transportation, 
shall have been adjusted and secured under the administration of gen- 
eral and equitable provisions of law. 
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It may be that in the means which have been established by railroad 
managers for securing the apportionment of traffic and the stability and 
uniformity of rates with respect to shippers, is to be found the correct 
principle of adjustment, and that the present objections to apportion- 
ment apply only to particular methods or to the manner in which such 
compacts are in certain cases administered. 

Whether this be true or not must, in view of the rapid extension of ap- 
portionment arrangements, be determined, before long, by results* It 
is a question which can never be decided by reasoning apriariy but only 
through patient and careful investigation. 

Organizations for the apportionment of traffic have been so conducted 
in Great Britain as to meet the public approbation, or at least in such 
manner as to excite no apprehensions as to their operations being pre- 
judicial to the public interests. 

Under our mixed jurisdiction of State and national authority over in- 
ternal commerce, the question as to what can or what ought to be 
done in the direction of a legal recognition of apportionment schemes may 
be regarded as one of the most important features of that great politico- 
economic question, — ^< the railroad problem." This question is now com- 
manding a deep and widespread interest. Public discassion will teind 
to throw much light upon it, and it is believed that a satisfactory solu- 
tion will be reached at last through judicious and well-considered legis- 
lative action. 

The most important pooling or apportionment schemes in operation 
in the United States at the present time are the following : 

First. The association controlling competitive railroad traffic between 
tiie Western and !N^orthwestem States and the Atlantic seaboard. 

Second. The Southern Bailway and Steamship Association. 

Third. The Southwestern Bailway Association, or Ohicago-Saint Louis 
pooL 

Fourth. The Ohicago-Omaha pool. 

Fifth. The pooling or apportionment arrangement between the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Saint Paul and Minneapolis Bailroads. 

Sixth. The cattle pool of Chicago, and of other Western centers of the 
cattle trade. 

Seventh. The petroleum or coal-oil pooL 

Eighth. The anthracite coal combination or pooL 

These several apx>ortionment schemes will be described in the order 
in which they have been named. 
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THE ISSOOIATIOCr OONTBOLLINO COMPETITIVE TBAPPIO BETWEEN 
THE WESTEBN AND NOBTHWESTEBN STATES AND THE ATLANTIC 
SBABOABD. 

Under this association established by certain railroad companies for 
Qieir own government, the competitive freight traffic of the various lines 
connecting the Western and Northwestern States with the Atlantic sea- 
board is placed under the control of a central organization. 

The powers of the organization, embracing all matters relating to 
competitive traffic, have been developed during the last three years. 

In view of the magnitude of the interests affected by this organization, 
a brief allusion may be here had to the circumstances which led to its 
establishment. 

For several years prior to 1877, the city of New York enjoyed the 
advantages of direct trade with the principal towns and cities through- 
oat the Western and Northwestern States, by means of the New York 
Central and Hudson Biver Railroad, the Erie Eailway, the Pennsyl- 
Tania Bailroad, and the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad,* and the western 
connections of those roads. 

Between these railroads a bitter contest was for a long time waged 
for the purpose of securing the largest possible share of the co.mpetitive 
west-bound traffic of that city. The intensity of this struggle was mainly 
due to the fact that about 60 per cent, of the freight cars which carry 
foil loads on their passage from the West to the seaboard return empty, 
and that the city of New York supplies the principal part of the west- 
bound traffic. Pending the contest, each one of the railroads interested, 
as well as their western connections, practically remitted the rate-making 
power to the individual judgment and adroitness of a multitude of 
soliciting agents, the only general order in force tor their guidance being 
to make such rates as would enable them to secure an adequate share of 
the traffic Under this state of affairs, demoralization naturally ensued. 
Bates fluctuated frequently and violently, and the most glaring and out- 
rageous discriminations were made in favor of special shippers. No mer- 
chant, producer, or manufaicturer knew what his competitors were pay- 
ing for transportation services. Occasionally the general managers met 
and entered nto agreements as to rates, but it was found utterly impos- 
sible to maintain such agreements, merely upon faith in promises to 
which none of the parties could be held for a day. This was quite as 
detrimental to the commercial and industrial interests of the country as 
to the transportation interests involved. 

In order to protect themselves against the evils arising from their own 

* The BiJtimore and Ohio Bailroad has for several years secured direct communica- 
tion between the cities of Baltimore and New York, for through-froight-traffic over the 
lines of the Philadelphia^ Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad* Whenever either of these lines has refased to make acceptable arrangements . 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, the latter has secured the New York 
conneetioD by means of steamer lines plying between New York City and Baltimore. 
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excesses, the managers of the four trunk lines finally resorted to the 
expedient of pooling, or dividing the traffic. They established a central 
organization charged with the whole matter of a^asting the classifica- 
tions of freights, of raising and lowering rates, and of attending to all 
matters in detail necessary for carrying into effect the agreement as to 
dividing the traffic. The arrangement was perfected -in the month of 
July, 1877, nnder the guidance of Mr. Albert Fink, who was appointed 
the commissioner or chief executive officer. 

An executive or central committee was also appointed, consisting of a 
representative of each one of the trunk lines, who were to conduct all mat- 
ters relating to the joint west-bound traffic. Any question relating to 
the joint busine-ss upon which the representatives of the four trunk lines 
could not agree, was required to be submitted to the decision of the com- 
missioner. This organization was established upon the same principle as 
that which existed in the Southern States, and was fully described by Mr. 
Albert Fink in a statement made to this office. See appendix to the first 
Eeport on Internal Commerce, pp. 1 to 48, inclusive. The agreement 
embraced only the west-bound traffic of New York City to all points west 
of Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, Dunkirk, and Salamanca, N. Y., Erie and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling and Parkersburgh, W. Va. 

The traffic from New York under this agreement was apportioned 
among the several roads in the following proportions: To the New York 
Central and Hudson Biver Bailroad, 33 per cent.; to the Erie Railway, 
33 per cent. ; to the Pennsylvania Bailroad, 25 per cent. ; and to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad, 9 per cent. This apportionment scheme 
with certain changes as to the prox)ortion of the traffic apportioned to 
each road, still exists as a practically independent organization. 

But this organization, designed to effect a division of the west-bound 
traffic of New York City alone, has been merely the first step tow«*ds 
the formation of a great confederated union of railroads under one 
governmental control, and having a large centralized i>ower over the 
freight traffic of all the roads engaged in competitive east-bound traffic 
in the States situated north of the Potomac and the Ohio Rivers and 
east of the Mississippi Biver, including also the competitive east-bound 
traffic of the Louisville, Nashville and Great Southern Bailroad, extend- 
ing to Montgomery, Ala., at the south, and to Memphis, Tenn., at the 
west. The organization is known as the Joint Executive Committee. It 
was formed December 15, 1878. This committee, in connection with the 
eastern trunk line committee, now takes cognizance of all through com- 
petitive freight and paflsenger traffic in both directions. Under these 
two organizations, working in harmony with each other, all the roads 
are, in so far as relates to tarifGs, operated as one line. 

The following is a list of the roads represented in the organization of the 
joint executive committee: Atlantic and Great Western; Baltimore and 
Ohio; Boston and Albany; Cairo and Yincennes; Canada Southern; Ceu. 
tral Vermont; Chicago and Alton; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; Ciu- 
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dimatif Hamilton aud Dayton; Cleveland, Oolambus, Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis ; Detroit, Lansing and Northern ; E vansville and Terre Haute ; 
EvauBville, Terre Haate and Chicago; Fitchburg liailroad of Massachu- 
setts; Grand Trunk Bailway; Great Western Railway of Canada; Illinois 
Midland; Indianapolis and Saint Louis; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western; Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette; Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern; Lafayette, Bloomington and Muncie; Louisville and Great 
Southern; Louisville, Cincinnati and Lexington; Marietta and Cincin- 
nati; Michigan Central; New York Central and Hudson Biver; New 
York, Lake Erie and Western; Ohio and Mississippi; Philadelphia, Wil- 
miagton and Baltimore; Pennsylvania Company; Pennsylvania Bail- 
road; Pittsburgh, Cineinnati and Saint Louis ; Peoria, Pekin and Jack- 
soDviUe; Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw; Yandalia Line, and Wabash. 

At the present time the authority of the joint executive committee ex* 
tends to all traffic from points at the West to the western termini of the 
several trunk lines, namely: Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Sal- 
amanca, Erie, Pa., Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Parkersburg, W. Ya., and to 
all points in the seaboard States east of those terminal points. The 
representatives of the several railroads have, on different occasions in 
convention, determined the scope and nature of the organization. 

The objects of the association are to secure uniformity in the methods 
of conducting the competitive business, to prevent railroad wars, and to 
effect an equitable division of the traffic between its various members 
whenever that may be necessary to the maintenance of rates. This divis- 
ion or apportionment is effected by the method commonly known as 
^^ pooling." The association is constituted as follows : The Joint Executive 
Committee embraces in its membership one officer of each of the roads 
named in the foregoing list. This committee or legislative body exer- 
cises a general directory power over all matters relating to east-bound 
traffic. The chairman of the organization is also its chief executive 
officer. 

The functions of the Joint Executive Committee are, first, the determi- 
nation of all matters relating to the classification of freights; second, the 
adjustment of freight tariffs; and^ third, the deternunation of a great va- 
riety of subjects, embracing questions touching the relations of the rail- 
roads to each other, the relative rates which shall be charged to aud from 
the different centers of trade, the relative rates which shall prevail be- 
tween interior points at the West and foreign ports via each one of the 
four principal Atlantic sea-xiorts, and the relation of through rates on 
direct shipments between interior points and foreign ports to the com- 
bined ocean and rail rates, with the special object of preventing unjust 
discrimination against the commercial interests of the Atlantic seaports. 
It is claimed by the advocates of this organization that it is an instru- 
mentality of great public good. In a recent address to the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee Mr. Fink, the chairman, said: 

^'The companies composing this association have already, by their 
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voluntary action, abolished the pemicioos system of special contracts, and 
all shippers are now pat npon an eqnal footing. Bates for the last few 
months have been everywhere (in the territory in which these roads are 
located) maintained, and the great disparity between the local rates and 
the competitive through rates, which has heretofore been so great a 
source of trouble and complaint, has ceased to exist." 

In his double capacity as chairman and as chief executive officer of 
the joint executive committee, Mr. Fink is not limited to a casting vote 
upon matters passed upon by that committee, but in case of disagree- 
ment he may decide all matters of administxation upon their merits- 
The minority does not finally determine matters as against the minority, 
apx>eal lying to a board of arbitration for final adjudication. The power 
of the presiding officer to decide questions as against a majority presents 
a somewhat novel governmental feature. 

At each one of the competitive x>oints at the West embraced in the 
operations of the association, where agreements exist as to the division 
of east-bound traffic, i. a., Chicago, Saint Louis, Indianapolis, Peoria? 
Louisville, and Cincinnati, an agent of the association is stationed, who 
attends to carrying out the agreements between the competing roads, 
under the direction of the executive officer at Kew York. 

The traffic from points other than those above named is not divided, 
but the rates to and from such points, are maintained under the au- 
thority of the organization. All questions of importance which arise 
either between the railroad companies themselves, or as the subject of 
complaint from the public, are passed ux>on by the joint executive com- 
mittee. Subordinate executive committees take charge of the traffic 
matters at each point at which an agency has been established. 

A board of arbitration has also been established, the fonctions of 
which are to pass upon all appeals from decisions of the Joint Executive 
Committee, in case the determinations of the chairman are not acquiesced 
in by all the members. The board of arbitration is also charged with the 
duty of determining the division of traffic at all points where such division 
is made. 

The east-bound cattle traffic from the West to the Atlantic seaboard 
is also apportioned fix>m Chicago, Indianapolis, Saint Louis, and Cindn' 
natL A special agent or the agent already mentioned sees that the 
division is made in accordance with the agreement — ^the accounts being 
kept in the general office of the chairman of the committee at New 
YoA. 

The west-bound traffic of the eastern trunk lines, viz, the New York 
Central and Hudfioii Biver Railroad, the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railway, the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Baltimm^ and 
Ohio Railroad, continues to be governed by an executive committee of 
managers of those lines. Mr. Fink acts as commissioner under the 
authority conferred upon him by this committee. 

The three gentlemen who act as a board of arbitration in regard to 
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east-bound traffic under the Joint Exeoative Oommittee, exercise a sim- 
ilar fiomction with respect to west-boand traffic in connection with the 
eastern trunk line committee. 

Complaints or requests from individual shippers, boards of trade, or 
other persons or organizations representing individual or public inter- 
ests, are from time to time submitted to the committee, and the argu- 
BientB of such parties are heard and considered by that body. 

The west-bound traffic from Boston is divided and managed by 
this committee, the Grand Trunk Bailway of Canada, and its east- 
ern connection, the Central Vermont Bailroad, the Boston and Albany 
Bailroad, and tlie Fitchburgh Railroads being represented in the appor- 
tionment. 

The New York, Lake Erie and Western and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroads compete for the west-bound traAc of Boston, through coast- 
wise steamer-lines connecting the eastern termini of t^ose roads with 
the city of Boston. The west-bound traffic of the New England States 
at competitive points outside of Boston is also divided and is included 
in the Boston division. 

The apiK>rtiorment is as follows: 

To the New York Central and Hudson Biver Bailroad 63 per cent. 

To the Grand Trunk Bailway 17 per cent. 

To the New York, Lake Erie and Western Bailroad 8 per cent. 

To the Pennsylvania Bailroad 7 per cent. 

To the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad 5 x>er cent. 

From many other New England points a simple arrangement is made 
as to the maintenance of rates. 

The west-bound traffic of New York City is divided between the four 
tmnk lines in the following proportions : 

To the New York Central and Hudson Biver Bailroad 35 i>er cent. 

To the New York, Lake Erie and Western Bailroad. . 31^ i>er cent. 

To the Pennsylvania Bailroad 25 per cent. 

To the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad Sj^ per cent. 

The west-bound traffic of Philadelphia is divided between the followr 
ing roads : To the New York Central and Hudson Biver Bailroad, work- 
ing over the Beading Bailroad, 7 per cent; to the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Bailroad, working over the Beading Bailroad, 12 per cent.; 
to the Pennsylvania Bailroad, 71 per cent.; and to the Bsdtimore and 
Ohio Bailroad, over the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Bail- 
poad, 10 per cent. 

The west-bound traffic of Baltimore is efSdcted through an agreement 
between the officers of the Pennsylvania Bailroad Company and the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Bailroad Company, the division being as follows : To 
the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad Comi>any, 70 per cent., and to the 
Pennsylvania Bailroad Company, 30 per cent. These roads are regarded 
as the only competitors for the west-bound traffic at Baltimore. 
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Ko apportionment is made of the west-bound traffic originating at 
points between the Atlantic seaboard and the western termini of the 
eastern trunk lines, but the rates on all such traffic are maintained under 
the authority of the eastern Trunk Line Committee. 

The business transactions by the Joint Executive Committee and of 
the eastern Trunk Line Committee, are published in the proceedings of 
the conventions of the representatives of the various roads. Publicity is 
also given to the means and methods by and through which those ob- 
jects are sought to be accomplished. The acts of the general commis- 
sioner and the determinations of the board of arbitration are also 
made public. This great organization challenges public scrutiny, and 
those who represent it, seek for it public approval and legal recognition 
upon the assumed ground that it presents, both in the interest of the pub- 
lic and of the railroad companies, the best and most practicable solution 
which has yet been devised for settling the difficulties presented by the 
by the railroad problem. 

At the meeting of the Joint Executive Committee held at Chicago on 
the 18th of December, 1879, Mr. Fink, the chairman and executive officer, 
made the following statement : 

^^The only bond which holds this government (the Joint Executive 
Committee) together is the intelligence and good faith of the parties com- 
posing it. To give greater stability and permanency to the operations 
of this committee, it would be desirable to make them legally binding 
upon all parties by legislative action, provided it can be shown, as I be- 
lieve it can, that its operations are beneficial to the public interests. I 
consider that no other legislative action would be necessary in order to 
remedy the evils which it has been attempted, unsuccessfully, to correct 
by State legislation, and which may be attempted by Congressional leg- 
islation, I fear, with like results." 

THE SOITTHEBN BAILWAT AND STEAKSHIP ASSOCIATION. 

The Southern Bail way and Steamship Association was the first appor- 
tionment scheme of any considerable magnitude and importance estab- 
lished in this country. 

The membership of this pooling arrangement consists of railroads in 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, and certain coastwise steamer lines connecting the 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore with the follow- 
ing Southern ports: West Point, Bichmond, Norfolk, and Portsmouth, 
Va. ; Wilmington, N. C. ; Charleston and Port Eoyal, S. C. ; and Savan- 
nah, and Brunswick,- Oa. At the several Southern seaboard ports mo- 
tioned, the cqastwise steamer lines connect with the railroads of the 
States above mentioned. 

The business of the association embraces only traffic between the com- 
peting points within its territorial limits at the South and the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
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The States of Soath Garoliua and Georgia and about half of the State 
of Alabama are embraced within its operations. 

The traffic between the interior and the South Atlantic ports is also 
apportioned. This applies almost exclusively to cotton designed for di- 
rect exportation to foreign ports. 

The principal part of the surplus products of this section of the 
Southern States seeks, as primary markets, the four Korthem ports 
above mentioned, or is shipped direct to the markets of Europe. 

At Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore is ptorchased a 
very large proportion of the general supply of mercbandise required 
throughout this section. Shipments towards the north and towards 
the sooth are made on through bills of lading covering both the steamer 
and rail lines. 

' The business of the Southern Railway and Steamship Association does 
not embrace any part of the local traffic of the railroads which have 
been mentioned, whether such local traffic be competitive with respect 
to the traffic of the association or not ; nor does it directly embrace 
steamer traffic between Northern and Southern seaports ; but the influ- 
ence of the association is sufficient to regulate and maintain all these 
local rates, and to prevent any combination in conflict with the rates 
determined through the operations of the organization. 

The term local as here used embraces all traffic between the different 
points in the Southern States, including shipments to the seaports. Ship- 
ments of cotton destined to foreign countries are regarded as being com- 
petitive and are apportioned. 

The Southern Eailway and Steamship Association had its origin in dif- 
ficulties similar to those which forced the railroads of other parts of the 
country to enter into apportionment arrangements. The evils alluded to 
were violently fluctuating rates and unjust discriminations in favor ot 
special shippers, such discriminations being the result of remitting to 
soliciting agents the power of granting special rates for the purpose ot 
securing traffic Under this condition of afiEairs, a few of the large ship- 
pers secured such advantages over the smaller shippers as practically 
to drive the latter out of business. This applied both to the shipment 
of Southern produce to the Northern seaports and to foreign countries 
and to the shipment of merchandise from Northern ports to competing 
points at the South. This condition of affairs not only ox>erated preju- 
dicially to the interests of trade, by breaking down competition, but it 
also operated detrimentally to the interests of the Southern railroads 
and of the coastwise steamer lines, by virtually placing them under the 
control of a few large shippers, whose interest it was, by secret opera- 
tions, to keep the managers of the various lines in a continual struggle 
with each other. 

The first pooling arrangement was entered into in December, 1873, 
between four roads connecting Atlanta, Ga., with the seaboard. This 
organization was enlarged and improved in its methods of doing 
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business at a conventioii held in December, 1874, and at an adjourned 
meeting held in January, 1875. A clearing house was established for 
the purpose of keeping an account of the traffic apportioned. In Sep- 
tember, 1875, a convention of the managers of Southern railroads and 
steamship lines was held, at which a paper was presented by Mr. Albert 
Fink, embodying the principal features of an organization. Another 
paper was presented by Greneral Haupt. From these papers and the 
results of the labors of a committee a plan of organization was deter- 
mined upon. 

Mr. Fink accepted the position of general commissioner for the period 
of six months, for the purpose of inaugurating its practical workings. 
Subsequently the aflEairs of the association have been managed by Mr. 
Virgil Powers, as commissioner. At the present time it embraces 40 
railroad companies and 29 coastwise steamer lines. 

The association is carried on by means of a division of gross receipts 
from traffic, constituting what is known as a ^< money pool.'' As now 
organized, the association constitutes a government over its constituent 
members, for the purpose of determining, first^ all matters relating to 
the classification of freight; seoondy all matters pertaining to the raising 
and lowering of freight tariffs; and, thirdj all matters in regard to the 
relative rates charged at different points, and also many other questions 
affecting the relations of the railroads to each other and to the conuner- 
cial interests of the various competitive points. 

The legislative operations of the association are exercised through a 
convention of the managers of the several railroad and steamship com- 
panies constituting its membership, each member having a single vote. 
The general commissioner acts as executive officer, enforces the rules 
of the association, and supervises the clearing-house accounts. He also 
acts as arbitrator where there is a disagreement, either as to a division 
of traffic or as to rates, his decision being subject to an appeal to the 
board of arbitration. 

The rate committee consists of ten members, five representing the 
more westerly railroads and five representing the railroads extending to 
the several Southern seaports and the several coastwise steamer lines. 
This committee is charged, under specific instructions of the association 
in convention, with the duty of determining the rates which shall from 
time to time prevail between competing XK)iiits within the operations of 
the association at the South and the four Northern Atlantic seaports, 
and also with the duty of determining the rates on lines working ttitk 
the as9oeiaUany i. «., lines connecting points in the pool territory with the 
cities of Nashville, Louisville, Saint Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
other Western and Northwestern enters of trade. 

The rates on the lines working with the association are determined in 
the following manner : To all the Southern seaports and to certain of the 
inteiior competing points nearer the coast, the coastwise steamer lines 
are allowed to make rates in connection with the great trunk-lines ex* 
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tending from the centers of trade of the Western and Northwestern 
States to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which rates 
shall be less by fixed differences than the direct rail rates whieh may 
prevail between snch Sonthem seaports and the centers of trade of the 
Western and Northwestern States. On the other hand, the rail rates 
between the interior points embraced in the operations of the association 
and the centers of trade of the Western and Northwestern States, and 
of tiie States of Tennessee and Kentucky, are so graded as to favor 
direct shipments on the interior rail lines rather than by the way of the 
troDk-lines from the West to the Northern seaports, thence by steamer 
to Southern ports, and thence by rail to the interior points above referred 
to. 

The rate committee also ac^justs rates with respect to the trade from 
the various points within the territorial limits of the association to and 
from Nashville, Louisville, Gincinnati, Saint Louis, Chicago, and other 
cities, and to and from the fonr Northern s^ports. These are matters 
reqoiring, in the detail of their management, a large amount of careful 
and laborious work in the nature of adjustment. 

Five general agents of the association are stationed at various points 
at the North and at the South. It is proposed to increase this number 
so aa to have an agent at every important competing point, who shall 
keep a record of the apportioned traffic independently of the returns 
made by the railroad companies themselves. This has been deemed 
necessary in order that all parties to the arrangement may be satisfied 
that its affairs are honestly conducted. 

A board of arbitration has recently been formed constituting the judi- 
cial branch of the association. To this board are referred all api)eals 
from the acts of the commissioner and from the determinations of the 
late committee. 

All bills of lading are issued in the name of the initial road or the 
load receiving freight, and not by agents of the association as such. 

In 80 £eu: as relates to the railroads and steamer lines connected with 
this association, the results of its operations appear to have been de- 
cidedly beneficial, the actual freight receipts, in proportion to the ton- 
nage carried, having increased. The institution seems to stand upon a 
firmer foundation to-day than it did three years ago. 

The rates which prevail with respect to the competitive traffic em- 
braced in the oi>erations of the Southern Railway and Steamship Asso- 
ciation, are regulated by certain external competitive influences. If, for 
example, the rates between Atlanta and New York are increased beyond 
a certain Umit, the trade of the former city would be driven to other com- 
peting trade centers. ^ 

Again, sailing vessels compete with the steamer lines of this associa- 
tion between the Northern and the Southern ports. 

It is found that if the through rates of the association exceed by certain 
limits, the rates of the sailing vessels between Northern and Southern 
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ports, combined with the rail rates between such Southern ports and 
the interior, the latter rates would neutralize, or destroy, the effect of 
the through rate of the association. And, in like manner, sailing-vessel 
rates might be made between theNorCheru ports and Gulf ports, which, 
in connection with rail rates between such Oulf ports and points in the 
territory of the association, would be less than the through rates betweeu 
the latter points and the Northern seaports. 

Besides this may be mentioned the existence of the indirect regulating 
influence of rates on the Mississippi Biver, in connection with the rates 
over railroads extending from that river into the territory of the as- 
sociation. Although it does not appear that any serious or general 
complaint has been made against the Southern Bailway and Steamship 
Association of maintaining exorbitant rates, yet it is apparent that it 
exercises, independently of any direct external competitive inflaences, 
a very large discretionary power over the rates which prevail to and 
from all points within its territorial limits in the Southern States. 

To the credit of the management of the association it may be said 
that its acts have, from the beginning, had all desirable publicity. The 
proceedings of its conventions, the acts of the commission, of the rate 
committee, and of the board of arbitration, appear from time to time, in 
printed circulars, which are distributed freely to all persons who may be 
interested in the operations of the association. 

THE SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 

The Southwestern Bailway Association is presided over by Mr. 
J. W. Midgley, of Chicago, III. The object of the organization is to 
effect an agreed division of the receipts from the traffic of the Missouri 
Biver points, viz, Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth, and Saint 
Joseph, between the railroads extending from those cities to Saint Lonis, 
Chicago, and Toledo, respectively. This is one of the most skillfully- 
constructed apportionment schemes of the country, it being based upon 
careftd and intelligent consideration of the various trade and transporta- 
tion interests involved. 

The Southwestern Bailway Association is a somewhat complex organ- 
ization. It consists, first, of a tripartite pooling arrangement, in which 
the Chicago roads, the Saint Louis roads, and the line of roads extend- 
ing to Toledo, via Hannibal, constitute the membership, the division of 
the total traffic being as follows : 

To the Chicago roads, 44^ per cent 

To the Saint Louis roads, 44^ per cent. 

To the Wabash (Toledo) line, 11 per cent. 

The division of the traffic receipts allotted under the foregoing appor- 
tionment to the Chicago roads and to the Saint Louis reads is made be- 
tween those roads, respectively, by means of subordinate apportionment 
arrangements. 

Besides attending to the mere matter of dividing the traffic according 
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to the terms of the agreement entered into between the varioas roads, 
the executive committee performs certain legislative functions, embrac- 
ing the determination of the classification of freights, the raising and 
lowering of rates, and the determination of questions as to the relative 
rates which shall be charged to and from the different points. In cer- 
tain cases these rates are influenced by rates charged by railroads out- 
side of the association, and, in other cases, they are made regardless of 
such considerations. The commissioner is also to a considerable extent 
charged with the performance of these important duties. 

Id a recent communication, Mr. J. W. Midgley, the commissioner of 
this association, says : ^' The general intention of the organization is to 
maiiitain such eqiiable rates to and from the Missouri Biver points as 
shall admit of lesser or equal rates for shorter distances. To illustrate: 
The intention is to maintain, say a 25-cent rate per hundred pounds on 
wheat from Kansas City to Ghicago, which would allow the roads in the 
association to charge either that rate or a less rate from local points 
nearer to Ghicago.'' This is a measure commonly referred to among 
railroad managers as ^' protecting local traffic." The propriety and im- 
portance of it are generally conceded. 

The operations of the Southwestern Railway Association have been 
quite fully described in the chapter of this report entitled ^< The compe- 
tition between Ghicago and Saint Louis and between the transportation 
liD6B tributary to those cities for the trade of the States and Territories 
situated west of the State of Missouri." 

THE CHIOAGO-OMAHA APPORTIONMENT. 

The Ghioago-Omaha apportionment embraces both the east-bound and 
the west-bound freight and passenger traffic between Ghicago and 
Omaha. The constituent members of this organization are the Ghicago 
and Northwestern Bailway, the Ghicago, Bock Island and Pacific Bail- 
road, and the Ghicago^ Burlington and Quincy Bailroad. 

This is what is known as a ^^ money pool," an equal division being made 
of the receipts from the total through traffic of the several roads. The 
companies manage the apportionment through their own officers, em- 
ploying no commissioner or arbitrator. 

The management of this association involves the determination 
of the classification of freight, the raising and lowering of rates, and 
the determination of questions as to the relative rates which shall 
he charged to and frx)m the different points. In certain cases these 
rates have reference to rates charged by railroads outside of the as- 
sociation, and in other cases they are made regardless of such consid- 
erations. 

For several years none of the roads engaged in this apportionment had 
any important interest conflicting with their common interest in the 
through traffic between Omaha and Ghicago. This condition of affairs 
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has, however, been diBtorbed by the following events of recent oocor- 
rence: 

First The extension of the line of the Wabash, Saint Lonis and Pa- 
cific Bailroad, from Pattonsborg, Mo., to Omaha, has formed a connect- 
ing link of a through line from Omaha to Saint Loois, and it is expected 
that the connecting link of a through line by this route to Chicago will 
be completed by May 1, 1880. The managers of this line assort their 
right to a share of the through traffic 

Second. The completion of the line of the Saint Joseph and Western 
Bailroad firom Hastings, Nebr., to a connection with the Union Pacific 
Bailroad at Grand Island. The managers of this line declare their in- 
tention to secure a share of the through traffic to and fix>m the Union 
Pacific Bailroad* 

Third* The principal stockholders of the Kansas Pacific Bailroad, also 
largely interested in the Union Pacific Bailroad, ^leclare their intention 
to secure a share of the California traffic by deflecting it from the line 
of the Union Pacific Bailroad at Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 

The foregoing statements serve to illustrate the uncertainty which 
surrounds all x)Ooling arrangements owing to the foct, elsewhere stated, 
that such combinations are constructed ux>on the basis of jmst results 
and existing conditions. Changes affecting the internal affairs of the 
several roads or in the external conditions surrounding them gen- 
erally lead to the disruption of apportionment schemes, or to their 
reconstruction upon the basis of a new division of traffic or of the re- 
ceipts from traffic 

THE APPORTIONMENT ABBANOEMBNT BETWEEN THE CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE AND SAINT PAUL, THE OHICAOO AND NOBTHWESTEBN, 
AND THE OHICAOO, SAINT PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS BAILWATS. 

By agreement between the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul, the 
Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Saint Paul and Minneapolis 
Bailways made September 1, 1874, the receipts from through passenger 
and freight traffic between Chicago and Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
and Minneapolis, are divided, after reserving 50 per cent, for the ex- 
pense of carrying the same, on agreed proportions. The arrangement 
embraced receipts from through traffic only between the points named. 

Subsequently, under date of October 1, 1877, a precisely similar ar- 
rangement was made between the Chicago and Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Bailroad companies, to cover the 
passenger and freight traffic passing between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and La Crosse, Wis., and Winona, Minn. The rates of freight applied 
to the traffic so embraced are established at conventions of the general 
freight i^ents of the roads which are parties to the agreement. A sec- 
retary or auditor is placed in charge of the accountis. He compiles the 
statements of business, makes monthly settlements, keeps record of the 
rates established and of the proceedings of the conventions. The bosi- 
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ness is so naturally within the control of the respective roads that all 
other matters pertaining to its conduct are disposed of at conferences 
between the managers. 

The management of this pooling arrangement involves the determina- 
tion of the classification of freight, the raising and lowering of rates, and 
the determination of questions as to the relative rates which shall be 
chargedTo and from the different points. In certain cases these rates 
have reference to rates charged by railroads outside of the association, 
and in other cases they are made regardless of those considerations. 

THE CATTLE POOL. 

The so-called " Cattle Eveners' Pool ^ was organized in the year 1875, 
with the object of putting an end to a contest which had for a long time 
been going on between the trunk lines of railroad, extending from Chi- 
cajjo to Boston, Kew York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. This contest 
had been waged so fiercely, that rates became not only unremunera- 
tive, bnt in many instances entailed an actual loss upon the railroad 
companies engaged in the traffic. It is stated that at one time cattle 
were hauled from Chicago to Pittsburgh without charge, and that in cer- 
tain instances they were hauled from Chicago to the seaboard for five 
dollars per carload. That this rate was below the actual cost of trans- 
portation may be readily inferred from the fact that the rate now (Decem- 
ber 1, 1879,) prevailing is about $110 i)er car load, and is regarded as 
reasonable. One of the strategic expedients adopted on the part of an 
aggressive company was to force its antagonist to a rate below the actual 
cost of transportation, and then to divert as large a portion as possible 
of the nnremnnerative traffic to that road, thus compelling it to bear the 
principal part of the loss incurred. 

The companies finally resorted to pooling merely as an expedient for 
the prevention of such losses. The several parties to the compact 
agreed among themselves as to a division of the traffic. They then 
entered into an arrangement with an association of certain of the prin- 
cipal shippers, who agreed to direct their shipments in such manner as 
to insure to each company its allotted share of the traffic, or, in other 
words, to keep the number of cattle shipped over each particular road 
embraced in the pool even with, or equal to, the percentage agreed upon 
as the share of that road. These shippers were therefore known as 
" eveners.'' The agreement embraced several matters of detail, and it is 
beUeved to have included the regulation of stock-yards and resting- 
places, in some of which the eveners had large proprietary interests. 

In consideration of the serxdces performed by the eveners, they were 
allowed a rebate not only upon shipments made by themselves, but also 
vpoit ott eattXe shipped by other parties to places situated east of Chicago, 
This arrangement gave them a great advantage over all other shippers, 
and thns tended to paralyze trade by creating a monopoly of the busi- 
nefis. The scheme met with a strenuous and determined public ox>posi- 

12 COM 
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tion, and it was abandoned by the raiboad companies in the spring of 
the year 1879. 

The operations of the Cattle Evener^' Pool were conducted secretly, and 
great difficulty has been met in the various efforts which have been 
made to ascertain fully and completely the facts in regard to it. This 
fact furnishes an instructive comment upon the propriety of its existence 
on the ground of public policy. 

The cattle traffic is now under the general control of the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee of railroad managers, having, in connection with the 
Executive Committee of the Eastern tnmk lines, general control over all 
competitive traffic between the Western States and the Atlantic sea- 
board. Agents for the conduct of this business are stationed at Chicago, 
Saint Louis, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati, whose duty it is to attend to 
the dividing of traffic between the several competing railroads, either 
according to the terms of apportionment arrangements or under the 
operation of agreements as to rates. 

The cattle traffic under this management is believed to be so cod- 
trolled as to work no unjust discrimination in favor of any particular 
shipper or shippers. 

An expert in regard to the cattle trade, in a report to this office, says 
^' the new pooling arrangement has beyond a doubt been beneficial to 
the interest of farmers in the Western States, since it has brought to 
the Chicago market buyers who would not have appeared there if the 
eveners ' pool had remained in operation." 

THE POOLING OF THE PETROLEUM OB COAL-OIL TRAFFIC. 

The production of petroleum or coal oil in the XJnited States is con- 
fined almost exclusively to two districts, known as the lower oil district 
of Pennsylvania and the Bradford or upper oil district, situated partly in 
Pennsylvania and partly in New York. The total production of coal 
oil during the year 1879 amounted to about 20,200,000 barrels of 42 gallons 
each, of which about 14,100,000 barrels were produced in the Bradford 
district, and about 6,100,000 barrels in the lower district. 

The transportation of coal oil from these two districts, both towards 
the East and towards the West, has for several years been almost entirely 
controlled by an association known as the Standard Oil Company. This 
association or company consists of individuals, business firms, and cor- 
porations. Its operations embrace the purchase and sale of i)etroleam, 
and the storage, transportation, and refining of that product. Whether 
all its business is, or is not carried on under the provisions of any partic- 
ular corporate charter, is a question which cannot be stated at the pres- 
ent time. The cohesive power of a common interest in profits appears, 
however, to have been found sufficiently strong thus far to hold the 
association together in its business operations. 

The almost marvelous success of this association has resulted mainly 
from the fact that its managers have succeeded in securing from many 
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of the trunk railroads of the country special rates of transportation. 
The power which it has for several years exerted as an " evener'' in the 
coal-oil pool between the trunk lines extending from the oil regions to 
the seaboard, has enabled it to secure a monopoly of that traffic. The 
Standard Oil Company has thus become almost the only purchaser and 
shipper of crude petroleum in the producing regions. It has also be- 
come almost the sole proprietor of a s^'stem of pipe lines ramifying into 
all parts of the oil districts, by which pipe lines the oil is conveyed to 
tanks belonging to or controlled by that company and to tanks belong- 
ing to producers and dealers in crude petroleum. 

As the result of these extraordinary advantages, the Standard Oil 
Company has become almost the only refiner of petroleum, it being es- 
timated that 95 per cent, of all the coal oil refined in the United States 
in 1879 was refined by that company. 

The railroad "pool" controlling the transportation of coal oil to the 
Atlantic seaboard now embraces three of the principal trunk lines, viz : 
the New York Central and Hudson River, the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western, and the Pennsylvania Railroads. In carrying on this ap- 
portionment scheme the Standard Oil Company acts as an "evener,'' or, 
in other woixia, it agrees to secure to each road the proportion of the traffic 
agreed upon between themselves, in consideration of certain si>ecial ad- 
vantages accorded over all other shippers in the matter of rates. The 
result has been that the Standard Oil Corai)any has for several years 
been almost the only shipper of oil from the producing regions to the 
seaboard. It has thus been able, also, to exercise a control over the en- 
tire ex|)ort8 of petroleum, amounting to 66 per cent, of the quantity 
moved from the oil regions. 

fiecentl^' a pipe line has been constnicted from the Bradford district 
to Williamsport, Pa. From the latter point the oil is tran8i)orted by 
rail to Kew York and Philadelphia. Although the quantity of oil con- 
veyed by the pipe line amounted during the year 1879 to only about 3 
per cent, of the total quantity moved to the seaboard, the business of 
the line having commenced in the month of June, yet it has exerted a 
decided iniiuence over the rates charged by the railroads. 

At the present time it appears probable that the railroad companies 
will eventually place all shippers upon an equality, a measure which 
wiD have the effect of throwing the purchase and sale and the refining 
of petroleum open to the competition of all who may be disposed to 
engage in those pursuits. 

THE ANTHRACITE COAL COMBINATION. 

The pooling arrangement which for several years existed between the 
so called ^'Anthracite Coal Railroads^ was more comprehensive in its char- 
acter than any other pooling arrangement which has been entered into in 
this country, inasmuch as it embraced the control both of the production 
and of the transportation of anthracite coal, and, as a necessary couse- 
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quence, the control of the market price of that commodity. The steps 
toward the consummatioii of this powerful combination were taken 
with the avowed object of substituting for competition in the produc- 
tion and in the transportation of anthracite coal the centralized power 
of a monopoly, and the advocates and framers of the scheme invoked 
public approval of it upon the ground that the interests of the labor- 
ing classes employed in the mining of coal, the proprietary interests 
in the mines, the interests of transportation, and the social and indus- 
trial interests of the country would thereby be better subserved than 
under the condition of affairs previously existing. 

This scheme is not open to the censure which has attached to certain 
other pooling arrangements in this country, in that they have been 
secretly managed. 

Tlie bearings of this anthracite coal combination upon the various 
interests of the country, in so far as relates to the practical question, 
the price of coal^ and to the various legal and politico-economic ques- 
tions involved, are matters of great public interest. These questions 
have been hotly contested, both as to matters of detail and of public 
policy. 

The history of this gigantic combination appears to have demonstrated 
the fiict that, in the absence of any direct opposing act on the part of 
the public, the parties who engaged in the scheme have thus far been 
unable to resist the disintegrating influence of internal jlisseusions and 
of external opposing circumstances. 

In view of the magnitude and importance of the interests involved, 
a brief account of the formation and operations of the anthracite coal 
pool may be here presented. 

All the anthracite coal mines of the United States are situated in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and are embraced in what are known as 
the Southern coal field, the Middle coal field, and the Korthern coal 
field. 

The product of the -S'orthern or Wyoming coal field reaches the mar- 
ket principally through the outlets furnished by the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Bailroad, and the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, and, also, to some extent, by the lines of 
the Lehigh Valley Kailroad, the -Central Eailroad of ]^ew Jersey, and 
the Pennsylvania Eailroad. 

The product of the Lehigh region, which comprises the detached coal 
basin in the neighborhood of Hazleton and Beaver Meadow, and, also, 
the extreme eastern end of the Schuylkill coal field, is carried to market 
exclusively over the lines of the Lehigh Valley Bailroad and the Central 
Eailroad of Kew Jersey. 

The product of the Mahanoy and the Schuylkill coal fields is carried 
to market principally over the lines of the Philadelphia and Eeading Eail- 
road Company, but a small portion of that of the Middle coal field is 
carried by the Lehigh Valley Eailroad, and about the same percentage 
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from both the Mabanoy and Scbnylkill coal fields by the lines of the 
Peniisvlyania Railroad. 

The principal circumstances which led to the formation of the anthra 
cite coal combination were, first, the fact that the prodaction of coal 
had been enormously increased by the demand during the late civil war; 
and, second, that a competitive warfare had for several years been 
waged between rival roads largely engaged in the transportation of 
anthracite coal. 

The principal contest for the transportation of coal from the Wyo- 
ming coal field to the seaboard was between the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western and the Central of New Jersey. These i^oads (vross the 
State of New Jersey from west to east/and supply the market of New 
York. 

In the course of the competitive struggle between the various lines for 
traffic, several consolidations of roads occurred, and there was also a 
considerable amount of new railroad mileage constructed. Tributary 
lines were also built, and the facilities for the transportation of coal af- 
fonled by the various companies became enlarged to such an extent 
that the capacity to transport coal, and the amount actually transported, 
largely exceeded the demands of the markets. This resulted in a fall in 
the price of coal below the cost of its production, and also, as is iussertedi 
in a &ll in the rates for its transportation below the actual cost of the 
service. 

In order to protect themselves against a ruinous competition, as be- 
tween themselves, the several companies entered into an agreement as 
to the relative, share of the total traffic which each should carry. This 
compact continued from the 1st of December, 1872, to the latter part of 
August, 1870, and embraced only coal carried to what were known as 
^eomi)etitive points," each company retaining exclusive control and- 
maoagenient of its local trade. The re]9resentatives of the railroad in, 
terests asserted that during the continuance of this "pool," 1872 to 1876 
the prices of coal were not excessive, being no greater than during 
previous years, and only sufficient to maintain the accustomed dividends 
ou their pro})erties. The opponents of the pool, on the other hand, 
alleged that the companies had, in their strife against e<ach other, ex- 
panded their "plant" far beyond the requirements of the business, and 
declared that all such capital should share the common fate of deprecia- 
tion in value which had fallen upon other kinds of property and other 
business enterprises throughout the country. 

Prior to and during the continuance of this first coal combination, the 
several railroad companies secured the ownership of about 75 per cent, 
of the entire anthracite coal fields of the country, and thus acquired the 
power to regulate both the production and the movement of that com- 
modity. As the combination covered both the production and the trans- 
portation of coal, the companies became their own eveners. 

It was held by the advocates of this gigantic undertaking that only 
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by obtaining control of the production could the coal-carrying roads pre- 
vent the frequently recurring and protracted periods of uubridled com- 
petition, during which the prices of coal and the rates for its transport- 
ation became unremunerative. 

It was found, however, that, with the expanded powexs and widened 
influence of the combination there were always outlying and adverse 
conditions not subject' to control. 

Not the least of the difficulties to be met in the administration of a 
great combination touching the material interests of the people at a 
thousand points, is the fact that with the enlargement of its powers it be- 
comes more and more amenable to public opinion, and that when it 
assumes the form of a monopoly with respect to any matter affecting 
the people generally, it becomes subject to a degree of public account- 
ability, almost, if not quite, as decided as that which attaches to the ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs. 

After the disruption of the anthracite coal pool in August, 1876, the 
various roads, with their dependent coal companies, wefe operated inde- 
pendently of each other until January 1, 1878. Diu:ing this period the 
rates for the tran spor tation of coal were again greatly depressed. Tlie sev- 
eral companies engaging in the traffic were unable to dechxre dividends. 
One of them was forced to the appointment of a receiver to take charge 
of its property. Another was obliged to obtain from its creditors an 
extension of the time for the payment of its floating debt, and was also 
forced to adopt other expedients designed temporarily to sustain its 
credit. 

A second coal combination went into effect on the 1st of January, 1878, 
and continued until the close of that year. This second apportioumeut 
was based upon an agreement a« to the entire production and transpor- 
tation of anthracite coal, embracing not only coal transported to compet- 
ing points, but also all coal consumed in the coal regions or shipped to 
points on the lines of the several roads. 

The following table shows the percentage of the total products allotted 
to each one of the seven coal-carrying companies: 

PerocDt 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company :».625 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 19.750 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey 12.9a'> 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company 12. 750 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 1*J.480 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 7,^& 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company 5.H65 

Total 100.000 

The execution of the arrangement was intrusted to a board of control, 
and the accounts of production and transportation were kept byau 
auditor, upon the basis of whose statements the monthly acjyustmeutd 
under the agreed division of the business were made. 
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This second apportionment continued until December 31, 1878, when 
it was disrupted in consequence mainly of a refusal of one of the com- 
panies to accept terms agreed upon by the other companies. 

The increased demand for -coal consequent upon the general revival 
of business throughout the country has since enabled the various com- 
panies to maintain remunerative prices and rates in the absence of any 
apportionment agreement. 

The only object of the present brief statement in regard to the Anthra- 
cite Coal Combination, is to present the general facts touching its organ- 
ization and operations, without entering upon any discussion as to 
whether the rates charged for transportation or the prices of coal during 
the periods when an apportionment compact was maintained were 
reasonable or unreasonable, or as to whether such apportionments, or the 
measures adopted for maintaining them were in a politico-economic sense 
justifiable or unjustifiable. 

Although the Anthracite Goal Combination is not now in existence, 
the foregoing statement in regard to it is believed to be of interest from 
the fact that it serves to illustrate a phase of the railroad system of the 
country. 

It may also be remarked with respect to this great combination that 
it was based upon the quantity of coal mined and transported by each 
of the companies prior to the time of its organization, and upon circum- 
stances surrounding each one of them at that time. It was impossible 
to make provision for the future. Changes in the extent of the demand 
for coal met by the various companies, materially affecting their rela- 
tions to each other, of course involved the necessity of a mollification 
of the scheme, and in the event of a contest its entire reconstruction 
upon the basis of the changed condition of affairs. This feature of 
instability attaches to every ^^ pooling" arrangement. 

4. CONCLUDING EEMARKS IN REGARD TO TRANSPORTA- 

TION. 

As the result of the various competitive influences of transportation 
and of trade, and of the possibility of increasing the actual number of 
competitors for the traffic furnished by the important trade centers of the 
country by the establishment of direct traffic over connecting lines, the 
question as to whether rates are reasonable or unreasonable is now de- 
termine<l mainly upon the ground of what transportation services are 
worth to the shipper, and not by their cost to the transporter. 

Tlie manner in which the charges for transportation services are de- 
termined, in so far as relates to inter- State or highly competitive traffic, 
is clearly illustrated in the case of the rail lines connecting New York 
and Chicago — these lines being the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad (for- 
merly the Erie Railway), the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Baltimore 
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and Ohio Sailroad, through its eastern connections between the cities 
of Baltimore and New York. The . cost of constructing these several 
lines differed widely, and the cost of maintaining and operating them 
also differs widel^^, but it is found in practice that the four lines must 
maintain very nearly or exactly the same rates for the carriage of freights 
between the two terminal cities. If the line which cost least, and 
which is maintained and operated at least expense, wei*e to grant 
lower rates than any of the other lines, it would very soon secure 
all the traffic. Competition would not then exist, and there would be 
no occasion for an apportionment of traffic. In the case under consid- 
eration, the rates which can be secured by each one of the four lines 
under any possible agreement are not only greatly restrained, but, in 
many respects, absolutely determined by competitive influences of trans- 
port and of trade entirely beyond their control. 

With respect to the transportation of grain and other bulky 'reights 
between Chicago and New York, the rates which may be obtained on 
the four railroads are determined by the rates which prevail on the water 
route composed of the lakes, Erie Canal, and Hudson River. The 
rates which can be obtained on other classes of merchandise are also in 
a greater or less degree influenced by the possible competition of that 
cheap water line. 

The fact that it is impracticable to determine the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of freight charges upon the basis of the cost to tlie 
carrier, is clearly recognized by the courts of the country, first, be- 
cause such a rule would lead to interminable economic investigations, 
both as to the actual cost of constructing and operating railroads, and as 
to whether they have in each new case arising been honestly constnicted 
and managed ; and, second, because a decision that the reasonableness 
of charges can be maintained upon the ground of the cost to the trans- 
porter of the service rendered, would, in effect, be an announcement 
that the public ought to pay such rates of transportation as shall enable 
the companies to realize a profit nix)n their investments in railroad 
property, no matter how unfortunately or injudiciously such investments 
may have been made. 

The governmental measures which have been adopted in this country 
or in other countries for the regulation of freight rates, either in the 
direction of preventing exorbitant charges or unjust discriminations, 
have had very little, if any, reference to the cost of constructing or 
of operating railroads. Tlie same thing is true when railroad compa- 
nies unite in a pooling or apportionment scheme. In such cases the 
share of the traffic apportioned to each road has no relation whatever 
to its length, to the cost of its construction, to its characteristics with 
respect to gradients and alignment, the cost of operating, the relation of 
receipts to expenditures, nor any other question affecting the flnjincial 
status of the company. The only question which is at all considered in 
making the apportionment is simply the relative poirer of the different 
orada to secure tra^c when the same rates prevail over theni alL 
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In practice, freight tariffs are framed and from time to time adjusted 
by railroad managers solely with reference to the two following con- 
dderations : First^ the direct influence of the competition of rival trans- 
portation routes, and, second^ all that is implied in the expression wh^t 
each commodity toiU bear^ by which is usually meant the rates which, under 
all the direct and indirect competitive influences o transportation and 
of trade, will yield the largest profit consistently with the object of 
stimulating production through the facilities afforded for transportation. 

A railroad freight tariff' is simply a grouping under Ave or six general 
classes of an almost infinite number of commodities, the cost o trans ort- 
ing DO two of which is precisely the same. Evidently a classification 
of tills sort is only a rough approximation towards the equitable gradua- 
tion freight charges according to the value of transportation service. 

The commodities placed under each class differ widely a to their 
value with respect both to weight and to the space which they occupy, 
and as to the expense involved in their carriage and handling. The 
commodities placed in each class differ also as to the risk involved in 
their transportation on account of their being liable to breakage or 
decay. The determination of the question as to the class in which any 
commodity shall be placed is also influenced by the quantity carried and 
by other considerations of an economic or commercial character. Freight 
tarifi's are evidently, at the best, but expressions of the practical judg- 
ment of those who frame them, and no quality of infallibility can ever 
attach to their decisions. 

If to the performance of this duty is added that of conforming to 
eqnitable general rules expressive of the public judgme t in regard to 
rates, there will be presented to the railroad manager no insui)erable 
diflSculty, nor any hardship of which he may justly complain, since the 
public judgment, however it may err during times of excitement, will 
always, in the end, be guided by the public conscience. 

Diserimrnations. 

m 

Within the range of the discretionary power over rates exercised by 
railroad managers lie all those difficult and vexatious questions which 
are summarily comprehended in the term diScriminatiom. This subject 
embraces very largely the practical question as to the relations of the 
railroads to the public. 

Since, in a broad and general sense, the proper conduct of the affairs 
of life depends largely upon the observance of proper discriminations? 
the practical question which presents itself for solution in the framing 
of freight-tariffs, as well as in devising governmental regulations over 
such tariffs is not whether discriminations shall or shall not be madCj but 
hoic to discrimin<iie. 

The following are some of the more important coisiderations upon 
which discriminations are based : 

First The establishment of lower rates for the carriage of commodities 
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in large than in small quantities. The economies of txansportation indi- 
cate that differences in rates based upon tliis consideration are justifi- 
able, and yet experience proves the importance of setting a limit to 
the discretion which may be exercised by railroad companies in this 
regard. A single car-load has been suggested as the unit of charges for 
the carriage of commodities of one kind. Evidently, unless some limit 
is set to the discretionary power exercised by railroad companies, the 
most unjust discriminations may be practiced as against small shippers, 
under the pretext that the quantity of any particular commodity trans- 
ported affects the cost of such service. The practical determination of 
this question is a matter of detail, and cannot be treated of more at 
length in this report. 

Second. The granting of special rates to favored shippers. This is one 
of the most objectionable forms of discrimination, inasmuch as it con- 
stitutes a direct inteiference with the freedom of trade, and is a flagrant 
violation of the well-established principle that the common carrier shall 
not discriminate in the matter of freight charges between persons ship- 
ping goods under like circumstances. Intelligent and fair-minded rail, 
road managers condemn such discriminations, regarding the practice as 
merely an expedient to be resorted to during a war of rates. 

Certain exceptions to the entire abolition of special rates are urged 
with much force. One of the most meritorious instances adduced is that 
of the establishment of a mining or manufacturing industry on the line 
of a road, where the fundamental condition to the success of such au 
enterprise is that it shall be granted special rates both for the receipt of 
supplies and for the shipment of its products during b specified perio<l, 
generally for a number of yeai-s, the grounds upon which the special 
I)rivilege is based being that such new enterprise must compete with 
similar enterprises located at points where the advantages of competition 
between transi)ortation routes is afforded, and on roads, the magnitude 
of whose total traffic enables them to transport like commodities at very 
low rates. Measures of this kind appear not only to be justifiable, but 
to be desirable in the light of the public interests, as tending to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country. Exceptions of this kind, 
however, and every other fiprm of exception to the general rule of equal 
rates to shippers under similar circumstances, should be granted under 
the terms of general or of special legislation, or of some other govern- 
mental sanction in behalf of the public interests. 

The manner in which, and the extent to which exceptions to the nile 
of equal charges to shippers under like circumstances shall be admitted 
will, of course, be the subject of widely different opinions, in consequence 
of the diversity of views which prevails as to how far infant industrial 
enterprises may be fostered by governmental aids and privileges which 
are in their nature protective and enabling. Perhai)s in no other branch 
of railroad oi)erations is there greater need than in this for the exexcise 
of the functions of a technical tribunal, such as is supplied in Great 
Britain by a board of railway commissioners. 
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Third. Discrimination u>ith respect to through or competitive traffic and 
local or nofi'Competitive traffic. The differences which prevail in all 
parts of the coaiitry between the rates charged for the transportation 
of through or conii)etitive freights and for the transportation of local or 
ooQCompetitive freights, in proportion to the distance carried, constitute 
the largest, the most complex, and the most difficult question connected 
with the subject of discriminations in rates. 

To a very large extent competitive traffic is inter-State traffic, and to 
a very large extent the so-called "local" or non-competitive traffic is 
carried on within the boundaries of particular States, but the exceptions 
to this are so many, and they cover and influence so much, that it appears 
to be impossible to formulate any equitable rules which shall be appli- 
cable alike to these two general classes of traffic. 

Tlie principal part of the inter-State railroad traffic of the country is 
highly competitive, mainly as the result of combinations entered into 
between railroads to facilitate direct shipment over connecting lines. 
As already stated, such combinations have been formed in order to meet 
pressing commercial demands, and they have not only been encouraged 
bat sanctioned by State and national legislation. 

The reduction in through rates which has followed the formation of 
such combinations has already been noticed in considering the subjects 
of competition and the pooling or api orti nment of traffic. 

**Tlirough rates'' on railroads are also influenced and regulated by 
the comi>etition of water-lines and of rival markets both in this country 
and in foreign countries. For instance, the rate on grain from Chicago 
to New York is influenced by the price of grain at Odessa, as well as by 
the cost of its transportation from Odessa to London. The economies 
of transportation are also largely in favor of " the low rate for the long 
haul," in all cases where the quantities to be moved are large and sup 
ply a considerable part of the business of the road engaging in the 
traffic 

To a great extent these commercial and economic conditions have had 
the effect of eliminating the value of distance as an element of the cost of 
transportation, the tendency being constantly towards a parity of freight 
charges as well as of prices. 

But the great reductions in through rates resulting from railroad wars 
▼ere the cause of most unjust discriminations as against local rates. 
The same causes produced very marked discriminations in favor of cer- 
tain cities as against their comi)etitors in commerce; causing wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and complaint in various parts of the country. 
These evils have, however, been greatly abated and in man3' instances 
have entirely ceased, since the railroads have turned from an attitude of 
hostility towards each other to one of amity under api>ortionment 
schemes. 

As the result of the low rates of transportJition which have prevailed 
▼ith resi>ect to the carriage of surplus agricultural products of the 
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West, an enormous inter-State commerce as well as foreign commerce 
has been developed. , 

In very many cases producers in the Western and Northwestern 
States are now more favorably situated with respect to the seaboard mar- 
kets and to the markets of Europe, than are many of the agricultural pro- 
ducers in the Atlantic seaboard States. 

Complaints against apparent discriminations of this nature are heard 
in all parts of the country. Each case embraces the distinct problem 
as to whether the differences between the rates referred to are or are 
not justifiable under the var'ous commercial and economic conditions 
which have already been noticed and commented upon. 

The question in each case as to whether the discrimination is just or 
unjust, is, of course, subordinate to the more complex question as to how 
far such discriminations are dictated and enforced by the economies 
of transportation by the regulative influence of cheap wat^r lines, by 
the competition between rival railroads and by the restraining influ- 
ence of the competition between rival markets. The answer to the ques- 
tion also involves the inquiry as to how far such discriminations are 
caused by a reckless or unjustifiable exercise of power over local rates by 
railroad managers, in their efforts to recoup losses incurred in the cou- 
duct of their ^'through" or competitive traffic. 

The question as to the relative rates which shall prevail to and 
from different localities with respect to the different classes of freight, 
is one of national importance, affecting vitally the interests of agri- 
culture, of manufactures, of mining, and of commerce. Its practi- 
cal determination under our present system of transportation, devolves 
entirely upon railroad managers. This large discretionary power 
has come to them by the force of circumstances, and not of their 
own seeking. Kot only are railroad managers obliged to determine 
the degree of consideration which shall be given to the various com- 
mercial and economic circumstances which surround them, but they 
are also compelled to pass upon such vitally imi>ortant questions as the 
economic and commercial laws governing production and trade, subjects 
which are commonly supposed to fall within the range of practical 
statesmanship. To assert that this enormous power should not be 
remitted entirely to an interest (that of transportation), giving employ- 
ment to only 2 per cent, of all the laborers in the country, and con- 
trolling interests representing only about 8 per cent, of the property 
value of the country, amounts to an assertion that the other interests 
should have a voice in this matter through some governmental agency 
competent to deal with it, and authorized to represent the interests of 
the whole country in the subject of transportation. 

Under existing circumstances i^elative to the mixed jurisdiction of the 
State and national governments over the internal commerce of the conn- 
try, the question as to the scope and the proper limits of the practical 
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exeicise of governmental authority touching discriminations of this char- 
acter is an exceedingly difficult one. A large part, of the so-called 
local traffic of the railroads of this country is subject to the absolute 
and exclusive control of State legislation. This has been clearly 
announced in a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Bat a considerable part of the local traffic, as well as the principal part 
of the through traffic of many railroads, is in its nature inter-State com- 
merce, and therefore subject to regulation only under the provisions of 
national laws. The Federal courts have not failed to observe the prac- 
tical iinpotency of State legtelation to correct those abuses in freight 
charges which most seriously affect the public interests, and the question 
has arisen as to whether a x>ower in a State government so limii^ed can 
be beneficially exercised in the absence of any exercise of the authority 
of the national government. 

While complaints as to UDJust discriminations with respect to different 
localities are heard from producers and shippers, railroad managers and 
others who speak in behalf of the railroad interests, freely concede that 
such discriminations constitute a great public evil. They assert, how- 
ever, that the causes of the difficulty are beyond their control. 

The Bailroad Gazette of Xew York, in an article entitled " The legal 
sanction of combinations," says : " The enormous differences between 
through and local rates, which are the inevitable consequences of the 
present method of doing things, are the occasion of most of the dissatis- 
faction with railroads, and they are, doubtless, the cause of much actual 
injury to a great many persons.'' 

Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, a gentleman having an extensive 
practical acquaintance with railroad affairs, in a recent magazine article 
referred in the following terms to the ungoverned and ungovernable com- 
petition for eastbound txaffic between the trunk lines which conuect the 
West with the seaboard, and to the discriminations which inevitably 
prevail as the results of such contests : '^ While this is the result of 
competition in through freights, the local traffic and that to and from 
non-comx>eting points are forced to submit to unreasonable discrimina- 
tions at the hands of the railway companies. • • • This has been 
the case for years. Formerly the people were content with protests, but 
recently they have assumed a more determined and aggressive attitude, 
and their efforts to secure a recognition of their claims by the railway 
companies have culminated, as known, in appeals to State legislative 
bodies for relief from the alleged discriminative policy.'' 

In a communication addressed to the special committee on railroads 
of the New York legislature by the presidents of the New York Central 
and of the New York, Lake Erie and Western Eailroad Companies, under 
date of April 18, 1879, those gentlemen, after alluding to the great dif- 
ferences which prevail between the rates on through and on local traffic, 
say: 

^*Th« undersigned are also fully aware and freely acknowledge that 
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there are great evils arising from the absence of a proper limit to eom- 
petition, and the abuse thereof, and that unnecessary injury is thereby 
done to the interests of many people, to large sections of this and other 
States, and to the owners of railroad property ; but they as strongly as- 
sert that the rectification of such abuses, and the preservation from the 
injury inflicted upon individuals and communities, are beyond their per- 
sonal control, and equally beyond the power of the legislature of the 
State of New York, or of Pennsylvania, or of any other or of all the 
States to control. The abuse of a proper principle and the injury to the 
people is as broad as the nation, and unless there is some power in the 
national government, and some way by which such abuse and injury 
can be rectitied by the Congress of the United States, there is no remedy, 
and all persons, communities, and States must accept the position and 
wait for time either to furnish a remedy or permit the great laws of 
trade, now trammeled by destructive competition, to work out the re- 
sult." 

At the present time railroad managers appear to be quite generally 
of the opinion that the only practicable remedy for the evils of unjust 
and improper discriminations, is to be found in a confederation of the 
railroads under governmental sanction and control, the principle of the 
apportionment of competitive traific being recognized as a feature of 
such a confederation. This is a subject worthy of careful investigation. 

Any adequate determination of the question as to the relation of the 
railroads to the public interests must take into account the dual nature 
of railroad companies, as corporations charged with the duty of exercis- 
ing the public function of supplying highways of commerce and as pri- 
vate institutions, entitled to protection and to the i)rivileges of secimog 
l)rofits upon the capital invested in them. The solution of the question 
must also take into account the peculiarity of the railroad as a highway 
of commerce, all the vehicles emjiloyed upon it being of necessity placed 
under one central organization. 

In view of all these difficult questions, it must be confessed that a satis- 
factory solution of the railroad problem is yet involved in obscurity. 
The subject is a broad and complex one, touching the public interests in 
many ways. It demands a patient and thorough investigation in all its 
bearings. Statistics and other fact^s may greatly aid in reaching a 
proper determination of the question, but its satisfactory solution will 
also require all the light which can be thrown ux)on it by persons learned 
in the law and in the principles of government, by persons well-iuformed 
as to the practical management of railroad interests, and also by persons 
who are competent to express intelligent views in regard to so im|)ortant 
a question in its relations to the interests of agriculture, of manufactur- 
ing, of mining, and of commerce. 
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5. THE governme:n^tal regulation of railroads. 

No important measures have been adopted during the last two years 
by any of the State governments or by the national government in re- 
gard to the regulation of railroads. The subject has, however, com- 
manded a more general and intelligent iiiterest than at any previous 
period. Experience has proved that certain of the restrictive measures 
adopted a few years ago by the legislatures of some of the Western 
States were, in their practical workings, detrimental to the producing 
and commercial interests of the country, and at the same time injurious 
to the railroad interests. Nevertheless, the legislative acts regulating 
freight charges which have been adopted in this country have gener- 
ally had a salutary influence as reformatory measures. The benefits 
of sach acts have resulted rather from their moral influence in 
restraining and preventing abuses than from their direct effect in 
enforcing the right and correcting the wrong. The railroad companies 
have been constrained to explain the principles upon which their freight 
tariffs are based, and thus the public have been enabled to gain much 
Taloahle information as to the distinction which exists between just 
and unjust discriminations and between practices which are based upon 
economic considerations and sound commercial principles, and such as 
are indefensible and therefore constitute abuses of the rights and privi- 
leges conferred upon the companies. 

A knowledge of the mistakes made in the earlier attempts at legisla- 
tion aflectiug freight chages and the general conduct of the freight 
traffic of railroads, has had the effect of inculcating the importance of 
proceeding cautiously and upon a careful and thorough investigation of 
the whole subject. However much the popular judgment touching the 
methods to be adopted for the governmental regulation of railroads may 
at times have erred, especially in its tentative efforts in that direction, 
it is certain that there can in this country be no permanent wrong done 
in the enforcement of remedial measures, since public sentiment will 
always be guided by the public conscience, not only in protecting the 
public interests against abuses practiced by the railroad companies, but 
also in dealing with the interests of the railroad comjianies. Conformity 
to well-considered and judiciously-devised rules touching matters of a 
practical nature in railroad management can therefore entail no hard- 
ship upon those to whom such rules apply. 

UNIPOBMITY OP BAILSOAD ACCOUNTS AND THE PUBLICITY OF THE 
ACTS AND DOINGS OP BAILBOAD COMPANIES. 

As all intelligent action touching the regulation of railroads must be 
based upon accurate, reliable, and duly-authenticated information, it is 
essential that publicity should be given to the operations of railroad 
companies in so far as they relate to or affect the public interests. For 
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the purposes of comparison, it is important that in the accounts of rail- 
roads from which such information is collected, a certain degree of uni- 
formity should be observed as to the manner in which they are kept, 
and also as to the manner in which the necessary returns are made. 
This fact has been fully realized by railroad commissioners in the pre- 
paration of their annual reports. 

The State of New York was the first to require the annual publication 
of railroad returns in conformity to a prescribed schedule, the law upon 
the subject having been enacted in the year 1850. Other States have 
since enacted similar provisions. 

Under the State railroad commissioner system, the collecting of in- 
formation in regard to railroads has been greatly improved. The inqui- 
ries relate to the financial status and the acts of the several companies, 
to the physical characteristics of the road, to the locomotive, track, and 
freight equipment, to the number, nature of employment, and compen- 
sation paid to the various employes, and to the freight and passenger 
traffic of the several roads. 

On the 12th of November, 1878, a convention of railroad commission- 
ers of several of the States was held at Columbus, Ohio, mainly for the 
purpose of conference upon this subject. A committee on bookkeeping 
and accounts was appointed, and certain railroad accountants were re- 
quested to act with the committee as experts. At a subsequent conven- 
tion of the commissioners held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 10, 
1879, that committee presented a reiK)rt embracing certain general 
rules, and a form of returns. The report of the committee was nnani- 
mousl.v adopted by the convention, and the railroad accountants were 
invited to join in a recommendat on of the new form of accounts to the 
railroad companies of the several States. A copy of the proposed rules 
and form may be found on page 196 of the Appendix. 

It is believed that the reform thus suggested and urged upon railroad 
companies by the State railroad commissioners would, if generally car- 
ried into eftect, teud to protect the interests of railroad companies, by 
affording to the public a better understanding of the condition of the 
roads, and thus prevent dissatisfaction. So long as the policy of con- 
cealment is pursued, an ever-jealous public will be apt to be influenced 
by its prejudices and suspicions in the formation of opinions as to the 
operations of railroad companies. 

6. INFOBMATION FUENI8HED BY EXPERTS. 

In compliance with the terms of the law requiring the preparation of 
this report, the services of several gentlemen, well informed in regard 
to the commercial and transportation interests of the country, have been 
secured for the purpose of furnishing statistical and other necessary in- 
formation. A large part of the contributions of these experts may be 
found in the appendix to this report. Attention is especially directed 
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io the iuterestiug and valuable statements prepared by the following 
persons: 

Mr. F. B. Tliurber, merchant, of New York City, a gentleman who 
lias given much attention to the transportation interests of the country. 

Mr. Simon Sterne, counselor at law, of New York City, a gentleman 
prominently known in connection with the public discussion of matters 
toacluDg the interests of transportation and commerce. 

Mr. George H. Morgan, secretary of the Merchants' Exchange of Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. H. G. Hester, secretary National Cotton Exchange of New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mr. Charles Randolph, secretary of the Board of Trade of Chicago, HI. 

Mr. Sidney D. Maxwell, superintendent of the Merchants' Exchange, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary and treasurer of the Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. John C. Welch, editor of the Monthly Petroleum Trade Beport 
Oil City, Pa. 

Ml*. S. H. Stowell, editor of the Petroleum Eeporter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Col. Milo Smith, Clinton, Iowa, a gentleman who has had a large ex- 
perience in the management of railroad interests. 

Mr. George U. Porter, secretary of the Board of Trade of Baltimore^ 
Md. 

Mr. E. W. Perry, editor of the American Stockman, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. J. W. Midgley, railroad commissioner, Chicago, lU. 

Hon. Hamilton A. Hill, secretary of the National Board of Trade, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. William Thurston, secretary of the Board of Trade, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. C. H. Poi>e, of Louisville, K3'., a gentleman well informed in re- 
gard to the commercial and industrial interests of that city. 

Mr. J. D. Hayes, Detroit, Mich., a gentleman who has had a large ex- 
perience in the management of railroad interests, and has taken a 
I»rominent part in the discussion of matters relating to trade and trans- 
]K)rtation. 

Mr. J. K. Dodge, a gentleman who was for several years statistician of 
tlie Department of Agriculture, and is widely known on account of his 
knowledge of the agricultural interests of the country. 

Valuable information has also been' furnished by Mr. Albert Fink, 
railroad commissioner of New York City, and Mr. Virgil Powers, com- 
missioner of the Southern Kail way and Steamship Association of Macon, 
Ga.; Mr. George Frazee, surveyor of customs, Burlington, Iowa, and 
Mr. John H. Jones, of the Reading Bailroad Comi)any, Philadelphia, Pa- 
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DEFORMATION FURNISHED BY MR. F. B. THURBER, OF NEW YORK, IN 
REGARD TO DISCRIMINATIONS IN RAIL RATES AGAINST THAT CITY, 
THE LINE OF POLICY PURSUED BY THE NEW YORK TRUNK LINES, 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE WEST-BOUND APPORTIONMENT SCHEME OF 
NEW YORK,, TERMINAL CHARGES, AND THE RAILROAD PROBLEM OF 
THE COUNTRY, WITH A STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE INFLUENCE 
OF CAPITAL TOWARDS DETERMINING THE COURSE OF COMMERCE, IN 
fiEPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

N. B.^The foHowing inquiries were originally addreMed to Mr. Thurber in May. 
b7^, and his reply was dated May 21, 187tf. He naii, howerer, reyised the whole ana 
retmned it to this office under date of June 13, 1879. 

INQfTIRIBS ADDRESSED TO AJU} ANSWERS FROM F. B. THURBER, OF NEW YORK. 

Question 1. Do you regard the establishment and maintenance of lower rates be- 
twe«n ports in Europe and points in the interior of the United States than the com- 
bined ocean rate from the foreign port to New York, and the railroad rate from New 
York to the Interior point, as in the nature of an unjust discrimination ; and, if so, what 
measures, in your opinion, should be adopted for preventing it t 

Answer. I regard the establishment and maintenance of lower rates between ports 
in Europe and points in the interior of the United States than the combined ocean 
rate from the foreign port to New York and the rail rate from New York to the interior 
points as an unjust discrimination, for the reason that the two methods of transportation 
are entirely separate and distinct from each other, bulk having to be broken and the 
goods handlea at the end of the ocean voyage in any event. There can be no more 
economy of transport by making a through rate in Liverpool to Chicago, via New 
York or any other port, tnan there is in making the ocean rate separateljp' ana allowing 
the railroad lines to make the rate from the seaboard to Chicago. This, of course, is 
onder the supposition that in both cases the ^oods are transferred from tiie ship to the 
car in the same manner, whether on a through Dill of lading or not. In 1877, frt>m January 
QDtil September, through freights from Liverpool to the West on fourth-class goods were 
carried at 12 shillings and sixpence net per ton, equal to 13f cents per hundiid pounds, 
to Chicago, aud 14 to 15 shillings net, or 15^ to 16f cents per hundfred pounds, to Saint 
Louis ; while at the same time ocean freight rates to New York alone fr^m Liverpool 
vere 12 shillings and sixpence and 10 per cent, primage for the same goods per ton ; 
or, in other words. New York merchants were charged 10 per cent, more for the car- 
riage of the same goods from Liverpool to New York than Chicago merchants were 
chareed for taking the same goods (through New York) 1,000 miles farther: the effect 
of this being to forcibly and abniptly take from the merchants of New York trade 
which naturally belonged to them and give it to the merchants of Chicago. I do not 
fhiok that any common carrier has the right to thus abrogate or be a party to abro- 
gating the natural advantages which a community may enjoy. Such practices un- 
qnestionably make investments uncertain, discourage legitimate business enterprise, 
snd should be prohibited by law. Discrimination of this kind is a protection of for- 
eign manufactures against home manufactures; for instance, the nard ware manu- 
tacturers of Birmingham and cotton manufacturers of Manchester can lay down their 
producta in our Western markets cheaper than the manufacturers of the Eastern States 
can. The former owe no allegiance to our government, pay no taxes, and are com- 
mercial ''carpet-baggers"; the latter are American citizens, and are entitled to fair 
treatment. The above is an example of the constantly-recurring anomalies in com- 
merce at the present time, resulting from the control of steam-power bv large organ- 
izations of capital, and which must be regulated in the interest of the public unless we 
would build up class distinctions and perpetuate a moneyed aristocracy. I would pro- 
hibit such practices by State and, if necessary, by national laws, against charging 

1 O 
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more for the oarriage of freight for a less than for a greater distance, eiE:cept where 
the principle of remiced cost entered into the question, and this is not the case in the 
instance above ^iven. It must not be confounded with the pro rata principle in 
land transportation, because in this the principle of cost does enter largely into the 
question. 

Question 2. Do you consider that the discriminations above mentioned have resulted 
from competition between ocean lines in connection with the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads, or that they are the 
result of the efforts of tnose roads to meet rates made by the steamer lines in connec- 
tion with the Grand Trunk Railroad, and its connecting lines from Montreal, Port- 
land, and Boston T 

Answer. I understand the above discrimination to have been the result of theefrort8 
of the trunk lines to meet rates made by the steamship lines in connection with the 
Grand Trunk Railroad and its connecting lines from Montreal, Portland, and Boston. 

Question 3. Is it not true that the averaj^e steamer rates which prevail between New 
York and Liverpool are less than those which prevail between Boston and LiveqK>ol, 
or between Philadelphia and Liverpool, or Baltimore and Liverpool f 

Answer. Average steamer rates between New York and Liverpool are generally lower 
than between other seaboard ports, the reason for this being that in many respects 
New York is a more desirable port ; the principal reason being, perhaps, that it is more 
accessible, and freights both ways are more easily obtained. 

Question 4. Referring to the results of the recent discrimination in rates as againift 
New York and in favor of Boston, which prevailed during the year 1878, leadiDg to a 
large diversion from New York to Boston, please to state, with as much particularity 
as you may be able, the principal commodities or classes of commodities thus diverted, 
stating whether they were of domestic or of foreign production ; if of American pro- 
duction, in what State or States produced, and if of &reign production, of what countries 
they are the product. It is the object of this inquiry to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the practical effect of such discriminations against New York. You may elucidate the 
subject in any manner von may deem proper, if you do not think a specific answer to 
the inquiry will properly bring out the facts in the case. 

Answer. There has generally been a small permanent discrimination in west-bound 
rates against New York and in favor of Boston, owing to the fact that the Grand Trunk 
is considered a less desirable route by which to ship goods, and consequently in order 
to get business it has to offer inducements in the way of a lower rate. When this in- 
ducement has been small it has principally affected the heavier and least valuable class 
of goods, but when rates are much less, as they have been several times (the last 
instance being in Januazy, 1878), the difference has been so great that almost all classes 
of goods have been equally affected, and not only were goods shipped from New York 
to Boston and frx>m thence to Chicago, b^ the way of the grand trunk line,/or less than half 
the New York rateB^ but goods were shipped from New York to Boston and back aeain 
through New York over the Erie road to Chicago at rates far below those ruling Rem 
New York. As to whether the goods thus affected were mostly of foreign or domestic 
product, I should say perhaps of about equal amount, foreign goods <» all varieties 
used in the West as well as goods manufactured in New York and all the Eastern States 
lieing affected. As you state in this question that the object is to ascertain as nearly 
as possible the practical effect of the recent discrimination against New York, I would 
ado. that the damage occasioned by these anomalies in our transportation system is 
not confined to the actual number of tons of freight carried out of Boston during the 
period when rates are less, but there is also a substantial injury done to the prwtige 
of New York as a commercial center, and in the general shaking up and disturbance 
which they occasion i^ the settled ohaDnels of trade. 

Question 5. In view of the fact that New York City is practically the trade eenter 
of a very large proportion of the manufacturing enterprises of the New England States, 
do you not consider that the commerce of New York from these sources is largely pro- 
moted by the low rail rates on Western productions over the New York Central Kaihnoad 
and its connections to the towns of New England, and by the low rates for the trans- 
portation of the manufactured products of the New England factories to all points at 
the West and Southwest over the same roads T 

Answer. I think that the business of New York is promoted by equitable rates from 
the West to the New England States and from the New England States to the West, as, 
unquestionably^ New York shares to a greater or less extent in the prosperity of New 
England ; but I do not think that this is any reason why New England should have a 
lower rate of carriage than New York, or even as low, because, laying aside the inilu- 
ence of distance on through business, the volume of business done at New York entitles 
her to lower rates of transportation than any other seaboard city. It is well known 
that the cost of transportation by rail decreases faster as the volume of business in- 
creases than the cost of doing anv other business; or, in other words, a large business 
in transportation can be done cheaper in proportion than a large bnsiness in almost 
any other branch of commerce. 
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Qnestion 6. Please to present sncli facts as ma^ appear to yon to be of value in order 
to indicate the nature and extent of the discriminations made in favor of Jobbing mer- 
chAnts at interior points on shipments from New York, and explain how such discrimi- 
nations operate with respect, first, to the interests of small purchasers in the interior; 
i^ond, to the commercial interests of New York, and, third, to the interests of the 
trausportation line. 

Answer. It has been the practice for a number of years for all the principal railroad 
Hoes running from New York to the West to make special contracts with wholesale 
faou^s in the interior, at almost all principal points, at a rate far below their printed 
H'liedule of rates, which, in the absence of agreement, the public generally have to 
pay. The following are illustrations of the great difference thus made, and which is 
by' many believed to be excessive : 

iTnm report of committee on railroad transportation of the New York Chamber of Commerce, Febm* 

ary 28, 1878.) 

*'An important discrimination, also, against the jobbing trade, particularly of this 
oity, is in the form known as the special contract system^ by which wholesale houses in 
the interior are given rates from fifty to seventy-five per cent, cheaper than the gen- 
eral public ; and for illustration on this head we refer to annexed schedule, marked £." 
ScHEDULB E. — Special Contracts. — " The winter schedule rat« from New York to 
Syracuse is 50 cents per 100 pounds for first-class goods, 40 cents for second-class, 34 
cents for third-class, and 23 cents for fourth-class, and these rates the great mass of 
people have to pay ; but a few favored wholesale dealers in Syracuse are given con- 
tracts by which all classes of goods are carried for 12 cents per hundred pounds, as 
a^nst the 50, 40, 34, and 23 which the public generally have to pay^ and the same 
is true of bXV the other jobbing centers oi the State. The same principle also holds 
l^ood in the treatment which tne great mass of the people of the State of Illinois, and, 
indeed, all other Western States, are forced to submit to. The reduced rates of the 
pooled lines to Chicago are now 75 cents per hundred for first-class, 60 cents for second- 
rians, 50 cents for third-class, and 40 cents for fourth-class (lately $1, 80 cents, 60 cents, 
and 45 cents, respectively), while favored parties have been given contracts running 
through the year at 25 cents per hundred on all classes.'' 
This form of discrimination affects, — 

First. The small purchasers in the interior, virtually prohibiting them from buying 
in the most favorable markets, for they are discriminated against so largely that they 
are obliged to stay at home. 

Second. The commercial interests of New York are unfavorably affected, for its mer- 
chants are thns obliged to sell their goods to the wholesale houses in the interior, who 
are thus favored in freights, at such prices as they may see fit to give. Practically 
the wholesale houses in the interior are subsidized so that they may break down the 
wholesale honaes on the seaboard and monopolize the trade of the retail merchants of 
the interior. 

Third. The interests of the transportation lines are unfavorably affected, for they 
m virtually concentrating the business in the hands of a few wholesale merchants, 
who pay them very low rates, instead of doing business with a large number of smaller 
merenants who would be glad to pay them a higher and reasonably remunerative 
rate, but who are prevent^ from buying their goods in the seaboard markets, as they 
lued to do. by the prohibitory rates which aro maintained. The passenger traffic of 
the roads IS also greatly injured by this practice, as the larger the number of mer- 
chants who do business with the seaboard business centers, the larger would be the 
nmnber of business men travelling, and I therefore beliove it not only to be an unjust 
discrimination against the interest of the wholesale merchants on the seaboard, but 
abo against that of the smaller purchasers in the interior, and of the roads them- 
Klves. While I do not think it feasible or right to n>4iiire common carriers to trans- 
port a small quantity of goods as cheaply as they would a larger quantity, yet I be- 
Ueve with Mr. Fink, that a car-load should be the maximum quantity required to 
Nvnre the lowest rate, and I believe further, th^/b^hippers of Usa than a car-load should 
^ttljf he charged the additional rate which it costs to transport goods in smaller quantities. It 
» unquestionably true that the great mass of the people have been charged a much higher pro- 
p^tiottate rate than they should have been charged, in order that an Unreasonably low rate 
(ould be given to a few favored individuals, I believe that the equitable adjustment of this 
matter is of greater importance than almost any other single defect in our transportation sys- 
**yt,andit should receive the cartful examination of experts in order to determine what addi- 
^aa/ rate it costs to receivCy transfer, and deliver qtuintities less than a car-load as compared 
leith a ear-'loadf and then with this light an equitable adjustment should bemade» 

Question 7. In what maimer and to what extent are the interests of trade iqiuriously 
^ected by sudden and unad vertised changes of tariff rates T In your opinion, how long 
should any propoeed change in a tariff sheet be advertised prior to making the changes! 
Answer. Saonen and unadvertised changes in the rates for transportation, if fre- 
quent, are nnqneationably iiguriousj as it makes commerce somewnat of a lottery, 
ud it would probably be more benencial to trade interests if changes in the rates of 
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transpoTtation did not take place more frequently than twice per year. I have not fally 
considered the qnestion of how long a notice ought to be given in any contemplated 
change in rates^ but am imder the impression that ten days woald be a reaaouable period 
for such notice. This would usually prevent loss to shippers on contracts wnich had 
been taken based on ruling rates, and would not be so lon^ as to embarrass for any 
considerable period the traffic of the roads by withholding shipments in case of a con- 
templated decline or hurrying them forward in case of a prospective advance. 

Question 8. In your opinion, what action, legislative or otherwise, is necessary in 
order to prevent any departure from published rates by any one of the various methodi 
of cutting f 

Answer. It seems to me probable that, in case uniform rates to all shippers under 
similar circumstances were once prescribed by law, carriers would naturally and 
easily fall into line and comply with the law. If, however, experience should prove 
that there were many ways of avoiding the law, legislative ingenuity ought to be able 
to meet these evasions, tne same as it has in our internal-revenue laws and many 
other laws by which society is regulated. 

Question 9. Can vou formulate a general rule which, in your opinion, should limit 
discriminations in freight charges in so far as relates to quantity carried t Mr. Albert 
Fink has expressed the oninion that this discrimination should be limited to single 
car-load lots, beyond which limit an absolute uniformity of rates should be observed. 

Answer. I think that the line as drawn by Colonel Fmk, at the quantity of one car- 
load, is perhaps the first i>racticable step to be taken in equalizing charges for trans- 
portation ; but, as stated in answer to question 6, Colonel Fink does not go far enough 
in this direction to do justice to the great mass of shippers who, unquestionably, are 
those that usually ship in leas quantity than one oar-l<Kid. The probable difference in 
the cost of transporting merchandise m quantities of a car-load and in less quantities 
should be ascertained as nearly as may be by examination of the question by experts, 
and this additional cost and no more should be charged to such shippers. The prin- 
ciple of **emtaUty on the * King' 9 highway*" should m here applied as far aa possible. 
The right of the citizen must here limit the operation of the law of wholesale and re- 
tail; the vote of the small shipper had as much to do with conferrinff the franchiseo 
under which railroads are operated as did that of the large shipper, ana from this point 
of view he is entitled to as much consideration. 

Question 10. Referring to the second proposition on page 6 of Report of Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Railroad Transportation, please to state what general or 
special remedy was therein contemplated. 

Answer. Thattoushed upon in answer to question 1, namely, that, if necessary, lej^- 
islation must be invoked, not only at New York, but at all the ports, to remeay thu 
state of things. 

Question 11. Do you regard the recent discrimination in rail rates in f&Yor of Boston 
as a measure intended by the railroad managers to be inimical to the interests of New 
York City, or do you regard such discriminations as the result of a contest by New 
York roads for the purpose of forcing rival roads out of Boston to a conformity with 
the established New York rates f 

Answer. The recent (1878) discrimination in rail rates in favor of Boston was un- 
questionably not intended to be, by the railroad managers, inimical to New York City, 
but they were the result of attempts by the pooled trunk lines to force the Grand 
Trunk Road into maintaining a higher scheaule of rates than the managers of that 
road saw fit to maintain, or, looked at from a New York railroad manager's standpoint, 
it was occasioned by attempts to meet the competition of the Qrand Tnmk Road. This, 
however, is not in aU respects a fair statement of the case, because the extreme low 
rates which ruled for a time were first made by the pooled lines as a punishment to 
the Grand Trunk Road for having carried at much higher rates, but which rates i^^re 
somewhat lower than those established by the poolea Unes. 

Question 12. Please to present a statement snowing the relative terminal ohai;^ 
at Boston, New York^ Philadelphia, and Baltimore, with reference to certain specific 
commodities. By this is meant the terminal charges as they affect particular kinds 
of commodities in their passage through New York, first in the course of trade, and 
second, by direct transshipment. In tnis oonnection please to present two iUustra- 
tions or sets of illustrations gpin^ to show the relative terminal expense at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. First, on commodities imported from£arope 
and to be shipped directly to interior points; second, on commodities placed in ware- 
house at New York prior to shipment ; third, on commodities which pass through the 
New York market. 

Answer. This question is, perhaps, the most difficult of all those asked to answer 
intelligently, and it is almost impossible to answer it comprehensively, as it involTOs 
not only what is known as terminal charges, but the whole routine of oommeree at 
the four principal seaboard cities, both in import and export business, and in order to 

r'.ve a correct idea, it would have to embrace all the principal items of merchandise. 
have,|[however, consulted with a large number of prominent merchants in different 
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branches of trade, with the following general result : as regards ships, while the spe- 
cific charges of pilotage, towage, whanage, supplies, &c., vaiy in some degree at the 
different ports, there are corresponding advantages and disadvantages wMch about 
eqaalize each other. As regards the terminal charges on merchandise, New York has 
in the past been at a disadvantage as regards grain and other produce arriving from 
the West by rail and destined for export, and also on the heavier kinds of imported 
eoods en route to the west, for the economical handling of which it was necessary to 
bring cars and shix>s together ; but, as stated elsewhere, these have been and are being 
remedied. The foregoing applies more especially to the second division of the ques- 
tion, viz, where goods have direct transshipment from ship to car, or vice versa ; but 
M regaras those charges upon commodities '^ in their passage through New York in 
the regular course of trade," the question of merchants' profit is involved, and this is 
of far more importance on the great miscellaneous class of soods than the mere at- 
tendant expenses, such as cartage, storage, labor, &.c., whicn do not differ materially 
in the different seaboard cities, and in the aggregate amount to an exceedingly small 
percentage upon the cost of valuable products. On this great miscellaneous class, 
which comprises a thousand and one items. New York possesses substantial advan- 
tag(!!S. Most of the large manufacturers, both foreign and domestic, maintain agen- 
cies here for the sale of their goods, which is thus done upon the least possible margin 
of profit ; varieties are more extensive, affording the best possible selection, and here 
new and attractive styles are first shown. These advantages, with the aggregation of 
capital which has settled here, have resulted in attracting buyers to this market and 
holding in a much greater degree than could have been expect-ed the trade of the na- 
tion, in the face of the persistent discriminations which have been made against New 
York by her railroad lines. This discrimination has, of course, resulted greatly to the 
detriment of her distributing merchants, who have had to relinquish a portion of their 
legitimate profits in order to make up for these discriminations and to oflbet the in- 
ducements offered by competing cities. In conclusion I would say. as in the answer 
to question 16, that there nas w^^n some misapprehension and too broad an applica- 
tion of the agitation by the citizens of New-YorK for improved terminal facilities, as 
it was designed principally to secure improved facilities for the handling of grain 
arriving by rail, and other heavy goods for which direct transshipments from shixj to 
car and from car to ship were a necessity. 

Question 13. Please to state generally those defects in the terminal facilities of New 
York City which injuriously anect it, in so far as relates to trade in which New York 
competes with Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Answer. I know of no defects in the terminal facilities of New York, except those 
heretofore resulting firom our inability, or more properly neglect, in brining cars and 
ships together ; this applies princip^ly to the handling of grain arriving from the 
West by rail designed for immediate export, and to the heavier class of imported goods 
destined for consumption in the West upon which it is also necessary to make direct 
transfer firom the ship to the car. We do not feel the first during a great part of the 
year, owing to the superior facilities enjoyed by New York in having the Erie Canal, 
the canal-boats bringing this staple being at once towed alongside snips by which it 
is to be sent abroad. And as regards imported goods destined tor the West, the recent 
aatborization of the use of the Belt Line of railroad which runs along almost the entire 
water front of the city has already enabled a beginning to be made in loading these 
varieties of ^oods directly from the ships upon the cars without cost of transfer, and 
the full utihzation of these facilities will place New York upon an equality with all 
competing cities. 

Qaestion. 14. In your opinion, has not the . rapid diffusion of commercial informa- 
tion by means of railway postal service and the telegraph, in connection with the pos- 
mbility of rapid transportation affonled by railroads, rendered it necessary that there 
should be at every city on the seaboard an immediate contiguity of the railroad, the 
warehouse, and the sea-going vessels, and the establishment of such facilities in the 
way of mechanical appliances and business arrangements as will insure the lowest 
pofMible cost of transfer from one vehicle to another f In this connection will you 
please to state how far, in your opinion, the facilities furnished at New York fail to 
meet this requirment f 

Answer. Unquestionably the rapid diffusion of commercial information tends greatl j 
to equalize values in different commercial centers, and in connection with the possi- 
bility of rapid transportation prevents the realization of large profits to the distribu- 
tor and greatly reduces prices to the consumer. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to reduce to the minimum all charges upon commerce, and the most approved 
appliances and facilities are also necessary. As to the defects in the facilities furnished 
at New York, they have nn(}uestionably been unduly magnified. In enumerating the 
defects in the New York railway system many persons have entirely overlooked the 
^reat natural advantages enjoyed by New York in her magnificent harbor and exten- 
sive stretch of water front, which, taken in connection with that great source of 
wealth, the Erie Canal, has sustained the commerce of New York under the discrim- 
ination of her railroads, the buiden of bad municipal government, and the enterprising 
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competition of other seaboard cities. There has been a great cry that what New York 
needed was elevators; but so far as the agitation by the citizens of New York waA 
•concerned it was simply for elevators at the termini of the different railroads in con- 
nection with the Western system of grading grain. It may not be generally known 
that New York has more elevators than any other cit^ in the Union, out they consist 
principally of stationary elevators at the varions grain storage warehouses and float- 
ing elevators for th« transfer of grain from canal-boats into sea-^oing vessels, this lat- 
ter variety moving about the harbor fh>m point to point by their own steam and con- 
stituting a most effective instrumentality in our terminal facilities. The New York 
Central Road has also one first- class elevator for receivijiig and storing the grain trans- 
ported by that road, and another is in process of construction. With these and the 
system of grading grain, which has but just fairly come into general use. New York 
cannot be said to be deficient in terminal facilities, at least those for the handling of 
grain. 

Question 15. What has been the general effect of the west-bonnd apportionment 
scheme from Now York upon the commercial interests of that city, with special refer 
ence to those interest's in which it competes with rival seaboard cities, and what, in 
your opinion, will probably be the effect of this apportionment scheme upon the future 
commercial interests of New York Cityf 

Answer. I believe that the general' effect of the apportionment scheme out of New 
York, commonly known as the pool, upon the commercial interests of this city, with 
special reference to those interests with which it competes with rival cities, has becD 
unfavorable ; not that an apportionment scheme is bad in all its features, but the rates 
at first established were so nigh that circuitous routes could cut largely from the pool 
rates and still make money, notwithstanding their unfavorable location; second, 
owing to the number of lines in the apjiortionment scheme it involved the transfer of 
some freight from one line to another without the concurrence of shippers. This, in 
some cases, resulted in delay and inconvenience to the receiver of tne goods, and 
savoring as it does somewhat of arbitrary control over matters which had Heretofore 
been directed by shippers or receivers o^ goods, it was an element of dissatiafaotion 
which dealers in rival cities did not fail to magnify and make the most oL (As an 
illustration see letter clipped from the York York ^^ Shipping LiaV^) 

^* Railway mismanaoement. 

"Editors Shippixo and Commercial List: 

"Gentlemen: As you represent, as well as any New York journal I know of, tho 
business men of New York, I desire to call your attention to a matter that is driving 
the trade awav from }our city faster than anything I ever heard of. It is the 'pool- 
ing' system of the trunk railroads out of your city. The Western buyer now has no 
choice of the way his goods shall come. The sujierintendent of the * pool * directs and 
divides freight to suit himself. Now, if all railroad companies did their business with 
equal promptness and dispatch, and in a business-like manner, there would be no com- 
plaint. But they do not. Some lines will bring goods from New York to this point 
in four or five days, and settle any loss for damages promptly, while others will take 
as long as three weeks, and it is a hopeless case to attompt to collect a cent of dam- 
ages from them. Some lines have pleasant, affable gentlemen for agents: others are 
represented by some blockhead of a relative of a high official, who leaves nis basiness 
to a boy, and is hardly ever to be found in his office, or when found knows nothing of 
what he is hired to attend to. Now, to be forced to do business with such lines is an 
outrage. They were always forced to cut rates to get any business, and even then not 

fet a fair proportion. We would rather pay more and do business with reliable lines, 
t is just tlie same with one of these freight lines as it is with a business house. A man 
would rather do business with a first-class reliable firm, and pay their price, than deal 
with one of those 'snide' concerns that is always playing snarp and selling inferior 
goods. I have always ^iven the preference to the Merchants' Dispatch Line, and can 
safely calculate on getting goods in four days from New York. Ir we have any losses 
they settle them promptly. There are several other lines that do just as well — ^the 
Star Union for instance— but we started with that line, and as long as everything 
was satisfactory we made no change. Now we send an order by lett«r or telegraph 
to our merchant in New York to ship us so and so by Merchants' Dispatch. The mer- 
chants obey orders, but the Merchants' Dispatch gets more than their share of freight, 
according to the 'pool.' Tho superintendent o? the 'pool' directs that my goods 
with others, be taken over to the Baltimore and Ohio, or Erie or some other road, 
and instead of getting my goods in four days I am out of them one, two, or three 
weeks. I have just received a lot of goods three weeks out, and damaged at thAt. I 
don't believe I will ever recover a cent of damages. Now this ' pooling ' arrangement 
does not exist in Boston or Philadelphia, and we can order goods from either and des- 
ignate the line we want them shipped by, and get them as ordered. We intend, there- 
fore, to go to these places and buy our goods as far as possible. I sent orders for over 
$5,000 worth of goods this week to Boston, rather than buy in New Y^ork where I have 
always bought my goo<ls, rather than be subjected to the outrage that is now btring 
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perpetrated by the railroad lines centering in your city. We shall avoid New York as 
Diuch M posMible until her merchants see tit to stand up and fight for their rights and 
that of their patrons. Why don't the lines * pool ' their passeni^or traffic the same way f 
Snppose a man was to go to the Erie Railroad and ask for a ticket to Indianapolis or 
Saint Louis, and be told they had disposed of their quota for that day, and he must 
go via the Baltimore and Ohio, or the Chesapeake and Ohio, or through Canada ; it 
woald not be long before people would give your city a wide berth. If the railroad 
]\ue« want to combine and keep up freights, let them ' pool ' their earnings, and give 
the shipper the privilege of sending his goods as he may choose. Whether the New 
York merchants know this orfiot I am not aware, but as it has been going on nearly 
a year, and they are apparently taking no steps to break it up, the only recourse a 
Western buyer has is to let New York severely alone. I bought over |50,000 worth of 
goods in New York last year — a small amount — but there are more like me, and New 
York will get as little as possible this year. 
"Very respectfully, 

"SUBSCRIBER. 
"Indianapolis, March 29, 1878." 

Had the rates of the pooled lines been fixed on a basis which would yield but 10 per 
cent, on the capital actually paid in by the stock and bond-holders, and all special con- 
tracts been abrogated, the apportionment scheme might have proved a substantial 
l>pDefit, but there has been a strong fueling in the commercial community that it was 
an effort to abrogate by the power of a monopoly the ordinary laws of commerce, which 
laws, if left to work, would decree the failure and liouidation of these roads, the same 
as a merchant with an unduly inflated business would have to fail and liquidate. It 
14 onqnestionably true that production and commerce in this country is being taxed in 
the way of exorbitant rates for transportation to a far greater extent than the ordi- 
Dary taxation for the support of government, and that while straining at the gnat of 
ordinary taxation we have swallowed the camel in the shape of taxation for transpor- 
tation. This is illustrated by the revenues of the railroads of the State of New 
York, which exceed by more than twelve times that of the entire revenues of the 
State derived from taxation, and the New York Central Road alone has in ten 
yean paid dividends npon the watered stock which was put into that road in the 
years ld67-'68 ; dividends upon the watered portion alone, which in ten years, with 
compound intereet^ amount to more than fifty-two millions of dollars. The Pacific 
railroads have during the last ten years also exacted from the public many millions 
of doUan over and above what would have been required to have paid liberal inter- 
est and dividends upon the actual cost of those roads. The report of the investiga- 
tion into the management of the Credit Mobilier Construction Co., of the Union Pa- 
rific Road has shown that the directors of the Union Pacific Road presented them- 
selves, as directors of the Credit Mobilier Construction Co., with $94,650,287.24 in cash, 
stock, and bonds, of which they acknowledged 143,929,328.24 were profits. It is be- 
lieved by many that the |27,236,000 received as the proceeds of bonds issued to 
them by the government would, if honestly expended, nave been sufficient to con- 
stmct the entire work ; and yet the commerce of this country is being taxed, and 
probably will continue to be for all time, to pay dividends upon the entire mass of 
obUgations thus issued. In view of snch facts as these, any apportionment scheme 
which involves the charging of rates higher than would be necessary to pay a fair 
return upon capital necessary to honestly construct the roads of which the combina- 
tion is composed, must prove detrimental to the interests not only of New York City 
hat the whole country. 

Question 16. Please to mention the particular branches of trade which have been to 
any considerable extent deflected from New York to other Atlantic seaports during tho 
last five years, and state the opinion generally entertained among the leading mer- 
chants of New York as to the cause or causes which have led to such changes in the 
coarse of trade. 

Answer. In export trade large quantities of business, principally grain, have been 
diverted from New York to Baltimore and Philadelphia during the winter season when 
the great natural advantages which New York enjoys are neutralized by canal navi- 
;:ation being closed, and it is at this time of the year that the distance allowance in 
favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia, together with their heretofore somewhat cheaper 
terminal charges on goods arriving by rail and destined for export, operate greatly to 
their advanti^e. That this distance allowance is unjust is proved by the opinion 
generally entertained by experts, that, owing to the volume of business done, it ac- 
inally cost« the railroads less to do Now York business than it does either Philadelphia 
or Baltimore business, and this is virtually conceded by all the roads making uniform 
rates on import and export freight from and to foreign countries through all the ports. 
It is disproved also by giving to Boston equal and in some instances lower rates, not with- 
Ktanding her distance to principal Western cities is ^eat-er. The foregoing relates princi- 
pally to export trade, but the discrimination against New York on her importing and 
distributing bnsiness is perhaps the most important and flagrant of the two. Goods 
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liave been habitually carried on special contracts, to jobbing points in New York 
State and beyond, for a few favored wholesale mercnants, at prices ranging from 
one-half to one-third those charged to the general public. This practice has had 
the effect to forcibly take from wnolesale merchants on the seaboard and give it to 
wholesale merchants at interior jobbiug points. This is notably true of the dry- 
goods trade, and all branches of trade have thus been more or less injured. But for 
the great aavantajB^es enjoyed by New York in having the Erie Canal a great part of 
the vear to swell its export business, and it-s preponderance of capital, these effects 
would doubtless have been more serious than they have been. 

Question 17. Have the railroads terminating at New iTork entered into any arrange- 
ment with ocean steamer lines designed to meet special advantages aiSTorded at other 
Atlantic seaports f 

Answer. It is generally understood that the railroads terminating at New York have 
agreed with the Baltimore and Philadelphia lines that rates from and to interior 
Western cities on export and import trade shall be uniform through all the ports, and 
that these roads accept their jpro rata portion of the through rate. Rates from Liver- 
pool to Chicago by way of Boston, at this time, April, lo78, are some two shtllingii 
per ton lower than through the other ports. This is probably attributable to the cat- 
ting of the railroad rate by the Grand Trunk Line. 

Question 18. Are the steamer lines running out of New York to any extent par^ 
chasers of grain for the purpose of completing their oar^oes to Europe ; and, if so, 
what is the opinion entertained by the grain merchants of New York as to the effect 
of such purchases upon trade t ^ 

Answer. I am not aware and cannot ascertain that any of the reffular steamer lines 
running out of New York are in the habit of purchasing grain for Uie pnipose of com- 
pleting -their cargoes to Europe. Some time since this was done to some extent by 
the Anchor Line, but it gave such dissatiBfaction to the merchants who were in the 
habit of shipping by this line that the practice was relinquished. It is manifest if 
0uch a practice were tolerated on the part of common carriers, that at times, when 
freight room was scarce and profits on shipments large, the temptation would be 
great for said carriers to monopolize the carrying capacity of their steamers and rule 
out the general public. The opinion entertained by merchants is that this practice is 
unfair to the commercial conununity and imcompatible with the fonctions of a com- 
mon carrier. 

Question 19. What is the present number and capacity of grain elevatoars at New 
York, and where are those elevators located f 

Answer. The number of stationary elevators at the port of New York is seventeen, 
with a storage capacity of 16,430,000 bushels ; the number of floating elevators is 
thirty-four, with a transfer capacity i>er hour of 279,800 bushels. The location and 
other details in connection witn these elevators, taken from the official list of the Pro- 
duce Exchange, are herewith submitted. 

Floating and etationary eJ^aiors at thep<frt of New York, 

STATIONARY. 



Names of owners or managers. 



The Grain WarehotisingCom- 
pany , Atlantic Dock, Brook- 
Ivn, oiBoo 5 Moore street, 
New York, L. B. Shaw, 
president ; R. H. Laimbeer, 
treasurer. 



Haaeltine 8t Co., 31 Pearlstreet 



Bartlett St Greene 



J. P. A O. C. Robinson, offloe 
14 Ooentiea Slip. 

New York Ceotnl and Hud- 
son River Railroad Ele- 
vator, Whitney ic Twom- 
bley, l es sees . 43 Whitehall 
«tieet 



Names of elevators. 



( Stores Nos. 2 to 28 inolnslTo 
Stores Nos. 6 to 11 indusire 

StoresNos. 70 to 92 inclusive 

{Colnmbia Stores 
Kelsey's Stores 
Central 

J. P. A, Q. C. Robinson's.... 

New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad. 



Location. 




Conuneroial Whaii^ 
Atlantic Dock, 
Brooklyn. 

Clinton whart At- 
lantic Dock, Brook- 
lyn. 

South Pier, Atlantio 
Dock, Brooklyn. 

Foot Atlantic Btreet| 
Brooklyn. 

Foot Irving street, 
Brooklyn. 

150 to 162 Furman 
street, Brooklyn. 

Srie Basin, Brooklyn.. 

Foot Sixtieth street, 
North River, New 
York City. 



6^000,000 

1,500.000 

1.000,000 

600,000 

2,8001000 
1800,000 



25^000 

ILOOO 
0,000 
5,000 

aoto 

00,000 



REPORTS OF EXPERTS 
FhaHmg amd $tatioHarjf elevatori at ihsport of New York — Continued. 

STATIONARY. 



NamMof ownen or mana^^ers. 



F.W«odniirft McLean, oi&oe 

1«8 Water street 
rnitod States Warehonse 

Company, offiee 6 Fkvnt 

itreetica Ketchniii vice* 

pretUbat; F. S. Mathewa, 

ncrela^. 
Frauds E. Pinto, 37 Pearl 

•trMt 
LawTCBca'a Storea, footrPirat 

itraet, Eaat Siyer, office 

SStoneatreet 

Ro^pen St Co., foot 
^Mt Thiriy-foorUi street. 

W. H. Pajne, Coot Eaat One 
httudrea and twenty-ninth 



Triro, 

WM 



K. IL Tan Taaael, Pier 39 

Korth BiFer. 
£. U. Van Taaael it Co., Pro- 

Tost and Twelfth streeta, 

J«ney City. 
FeQows ic Beyer, foot Taylor 

itreet, Brooklyn, £. D. 



Names of elevators. 



P. Woodroff 41c McLean's ... 

United States 'Warehouse 
Company. 



Francis E. Pinto's 

Lawrence's Stores 

Tripp's 

Payne's 

Tan Tassel's 

E. M. Van Tassel & Co 

FellowB Sc Byers's 



Location. 



Foot Joralemon street^ 

Brooklyn. 
Foot Degraw street, 

Brooklyn. 



Atlantic Dock, Brook- 
lyn. 

Foot Firat street, New 
York City. 

Foot West Thirty- 
fonrth street, New 
York City. 

Foot East one han* 
dted and twenty- 
ninth street, New 
York City. 

Foot Vestry street, 
New York City. 

Comer Provost and 
Twelfth streets, Jer- 
sey City. 

Foot Taylor street, 
Brooklyn, E. D. 






t 

9 

I 

00 



1,000,000 
500,000 

800,000 
300,000 

300,000 

90,000 

40,000 
50,000 

40,000 



Si 

> 



8^000 
8,000 

4 000 
3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 
1.000 

3,009 



FLOATING. 



Names of owners or managers. 



latcmational Grain Elevating Association, 
office 31 Pearl street, New York, E. 
Annan, preaident. 



The New York Floating Elevator Com- 
pany, George D. Pnffer, president, office 
47 Fasrl street. 

The Pleating Elevator Company. E. G. 
Bargesa, presidentoffice 35 Pearl street. 

International Grain Elevating Association, 
offiee No. 1 Moore street, George B. 
Nl^ob, preaUent. 

The Cera Exchange Elevator Company, 
office 38 Pearl sneet^ B. H. Vanghan, 
preddent. 

Ctek * AllsB, ibot East Twenty-eighth 



Hasehfas A Co., 81 Pearl street 

Chailea E. Btaberer, ftiot Amity street, 

BrooiiWn. 

David Jeiie0kVo.tl9 Sixth atieet 

W. D. Manaam's Son, office 92 Broad atreet ; 

statiBa.P!er 6L North River. 
MarsK^rhite * Co., foot North Fifth 

s fa tta t , BrsakljB, B. D. 



Name of elevators. 



'Bolivia, Kenovator, Egypt, each 5, 000 

buahels. 
Continental, Eldridge, International, 

Manhattui, Metropolitan, Bussia. 

R. H. Foss, and Scotia, each 4,000 

hoshela. 
Malster, 3,500 hoahela; Domeatio, 

1,800: Kings County and Croton, 

1,500 bnahels each. 
Albany, Havre, Hudson, Liverpool, 
Oswego, each 5,000 bnahela. 

New York (2 lega), 8.000 bnshels; 

Transporter andXonaon, 4,000 each. 
Telegraph and Excelsior, each 3,000 

bnsheia. 



H. F. Hebbsrd. 



Baldwin and Colombia, each 4,000 

bnshds. 
Enterprise 



Aetive 

Union and Hillyer, eaoh 3,000 bnahels 



Manhattan. 



Total (17 stationary and 34 floatfaig elevators) 



I 



6 

U 

2 - 

1553 



16,420,000 



15,000 
32,000 

8,800 

25,000 

10,000 
8,000 

3,000 

1,500 

8,000 

3,600 

2,000 
0,000 

6^000 



279,800 



1 APPENDIX. 

Question 20. Within what area in this country is the grain trade of New York con- 
fined? Thisinqniry relates to the territory supplied with grain and flour from the 
New York market. 

Answer. The domestic area supplied with flour and grain from the New York market 
is very limited, being confined to the environs of New York and a few points along 
our seacoast. Formerly almost the whole of New England was supplied from New 
York, but the distribution of flour and grain by rail during the past few yean hM 
attained large proportions, and now the whole interior, as well as most of the small 
seaports, are supplied by direct shipments from the West by rail. Of the enormoiu 
quantity of cereals and their products which find a jnarket in New York by far the 
larger proportion are destined for export, but of course, with a population exceeding 
two millions within the circle of a few miles, the local consumption is also consider- 
able. New -York, however, depends principally upon her export trade, for which, 
owing to her being the principal seaport of the country, and having large numben 
of steam and sail Tines to all parts of the world, she eigoys superior racilities. 

Question 21. Please to mention the advantages wblch, in your opinion, have re- 
sulted from the formation of the New York railroad apportionment scheme— 

1st. In preventing discriminations as against the interests of interior points, like 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, and Cincinnati, and in favor of the 
Atlantic sea ports, and generally discrimination against aU that class of traffic com- 
monly known as local or non-competitive. 

2d. Advantages which may have resulted from the stability which has thus been 
secured in rates. 

3d. Advantages from the elimination of the uncertainty in the minds of merchants 
generally as to the comparative rates charged them and other competitors. 

Answer. The advantages which have resulted from the formation of the railroad 
apportionment are the abrogation, to some extent, of special contracts to wholesale 
merchants in Western cities, although there are indications that this rule has been 
broken in some instances. 

There is, unquestionably, an advantage in the stability of rates, provided they 
be reasonable ; but the high rates charged by the pooled lines in a great measure de- 
feat this object. One serious break oco«rred owing to the competition of the Grand 
Trunk Road. Roundabout lines were able to divert considerable traffic, and varions 
evasions have taken place, as there always will when excessive tarifib are sought to 
be enforced. [Note. — As one of the anomalies in railroad management I may here 
mention that east-bound rates, with a full traffic, are usually mucn less than west- 
bound rates (at the present time. May, 1878, nearly 100 per cent, less) ; and this not- 
withstanding about two-€hirds of the cars are hauled back to the West empty. A 
usual law of business is that the smaller the volume of business the stronger is the 
competition to secure a share of it and the more slender are the profits ; in this in- 
stance it is precisely the reverse. ] Local or non competitive rates have not been af- 
fected by the apportionment scheme, and here the great discrimination and abuse of 
special contracts remain in full operation. The advantages resulting from eliminat- 
ing the uncertainties in the minds of merchants generally as to the comparative rate« 
charged them and other competitors have not as yet been realized although with 
honest management these may, in time be secured. 

Question 22. Please to present your views as to the injustice of the special contracta 
above mentioned bv a description of those demoralizing practices in the course of the 
contests between the solicitors of freights in which the merchants have been led to 
practice deceptions upon the agents of the railroad companies, and in which the agents 
of the companies have been led to practice deceptions upon the merchants. 

Answer. In an ethical view these special contracts are productive of uncertainty, 
distrust, dissatisfaction, and general demoralization. They are necessarily unfair, and 
therefore, to a great extent, secret and confidential. Merchants who would prefer to 
have a uniform rate, which would give them no advantages over their neignbors or 
their neighbors over them, are compelled, so long as thismoide of business is&lerated, 
to avail themselves of these special advantages, or else they a^ soon distanced in tbf 
race by less scrupulous competitors. Irregularities in rates are a premium upon decep- 
tion in classification, and this together with other evasions are more or less practiced 
both with and without the connivance of the agents of the companies. 

Question 23. Please to explain in what manner and to what extent the practice of 
making special contracts to favored shippers is in any manner infiuenced or controlled 
by the New York apportionment scheme as to west-bound traffic, referring, in thu 
connection, both to shipments east of Buffalo, Dunkirk, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and 
Parkersburg, and to shipments west of these point-s. 

Answer. The apportionment scheme has practically no effect upon special contracts 
made to points east of Buffalo, Dunkirk, Pittsburgh, Wheelinsr, and Parkersburg. 
As regards principal points west of these named it theoretically abolishes special con- 
tracts, and if conscientiously lived up to it would be a redeeming feature of the whole 
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plan; otherwise it is the most nneqnal and oneronB form of class taxation of which 
we have any record. 

Qnestion 24. Please to describe the Belt Line^ stating the rules and regalations gov- 
ernrng its use by day and night. 

Aiwwer. The Belt'Line of railroad in New York, more properly known as the Central 
Park, North and East River Railroad Company ^ is a horse railroad running along 
We«t and South street-s^ comprising the water front of the business part of the city ; 
thanoe along Tarious streets and avenues on the east side of the city to Fifty-ninth 
rtreet, where it crosses the city, skirting the lower boimdary of Central Park, to Tenth 
avenue, and down that avenue again until it again strikes the water front on the west 
side at West street. A portion of its route in West street above Canal has heretofore 
been occupied by the track of the Hudson River Railroad, leading to the freight 
depot at St. John's Park on the west side of the city, and this track has been 
jointly used by the Belt Road and the Hudson River Railroad under a working 
arrangement for that purpose. Recently , however, at the solicitation of the mer- 
chants, our municipal authorities have granted permission to use the track of 
the Belt Railroad for the movement of freight-cars during certain hours of the night, 
and has given power to lay switches to the various wharves and warehouses along 
ita route. It is believed that this is an important step toward improving the terminal 
facilities of New York, and bringing the cars and ships together, as is done in the 
other principal seaboard cities. It will, to a considerable extent, remove the excuse 
which New York roads have urged with some force, that New York did not extend to 
them the same facilities which other seaboard cities extended to their roads; and it is 
U> be hoped that it is only the forerunner of a more complete and comprehensive 
lyAtem of terminal facilities worthy of the principal seaport of a great nation. 

Qnestion 25. You are request«d to add to the foregoing inquiries any statist ii-al or 
other facts which you may deem of interest, either with respect to the commercial 
interests of New York or with reference to the movements of or the conditions affect- 
ing the internal commerce of the country. 

Answer. In accordance with the request to add any facts with reference to the con- 
ditions affecting the internal commerce of the country, I desire to call attention to 
the facts set forth in one of the reports of the committee on railroad transportation of 
the American Cheap Transportation Association, from whioli I have made the follow- 
iii|; extracts. The array of defects in the management of our modem highways there 
^t forth is quite remarkable, and the remedies proposed seem eminently conserva- 
tive and just. Beginning with abuses in construction, it says : 

"The reckless and unprincipled manner in which some railroads are built would as- 
tonish many persons, and we give the following as a sample : A charter is obtained 
and a few men get together without a dollar in ready money, form a company, issue 
conjttrnction bonds 'secured by mortgage upon the road,' and a committee of directors 
is Mini to New York to ' place ' the bonds. The committee enter into negotiations with 
some prominent banker to undertake the placing of the bonds, he to get what he can 
for them and allow the road 70 cents on the dollar, the road to pay the advertising 
hills. If the committee are honest the road ultimately gets 70 cents less the adver- 
tising bills, but many committees are not honest, and as soon as they have found a 
hanker to undertake the job at 70 they communicate with the' board of directors at 
home, stating that the best they can do is 60, and ask for authority to place the bonds 
at that figure. Having their confederates at home in this inside ring, the authority 
ia easily obtained, and oy arrangement with the banker he settles with the road at 60, 
and pays 10 per cent, over to this syndicate for their personal use and benefit. If there 
ifi a happy combination of circumstances, such as absence of financial disturbances, 
mupension of the banker, &c,, and if they get all the counties, cities, and towns along 
thoir route to issue bonds liberally, the road may be finally built and furnished with 
n)lling stock ; then our worthy f)riends of the board of management divide the stock 
h*?tween themselves without equivalent, fix the rates for freight and passengers high 
enough to pay interest on the face value of the bonds and par value of the stock, and 
then, after voting themselves fat salaries, proceed to foist the stock off upon an unsus- 
Krting public. As soon as the members of the ring manage to sell most of their stock 
they go to work and organize a ' Fast Freight Line/ or other Credit Mobilier institu- 
tion, to which they give a contract which soon impoverishes the road and enriches 
them, so that when the road passes into bankruptcy they are enabled to buy it in, 
i^^ne new stock, and repeat their little financial arrangement over again. In sketch- 
injr the completion of tnis road we forgot to say that tnere was a ^ construction' riug ; 
thiA ring had their slice from every contract made, and not a mile was graded or tie 
}3i<l, not a rail or engine or car purchased, not a depot erected or nail driven, but a 
{H?rr«'ntage went into the pocket of the ring. 

''\n for the banker, by a free use of the press (who lend the weight of editorial col- 
aiiin» to the project), he succeeds in ^ placing' the bonds at 90, 95, or par, among the 
willows, orphans, and other unsophisticated persons of small means who have con- 
fidence in the banker and editor that recommend the conversion of government 
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bonds into the * equally reliable and better paying railroad secoritiee.' Everythhif; 
goes on smoothly until some morning the railroad stops paying interest upon its bond». 
passes into bankmptcy, sells for little or nothing, and that is the end of it, so far as 
th§ banker, the editor, and the person of small means are concerned. In the meau 
time the manaffers of the road find it necessary to buy the usual number of legislators, 
and retain all the best legal talent along the line of the road, in order 'to protect their 
rights from the encroachments of the people,' who have languished under extortion- 
ate freight charges, and who have been sloping blindly about to find a way to remedv 
the eviu which, notwithstanding that they labor early and late, and raise crops which 
are the admiration of the world, are making them poorer each Tear. Now, while we 
are far i^m desiring an indiscriminate war upon railways, we claim that public opin- 
ion must be awakened to these abuses, and that they must be eliminated from our 
S resent railway system. The people of this country are beginning to find that these 
efects in our transportation system are the * Old Man of the Sea ' upon the shouldeiB 
of the commerce of the country, and when they realize that the watered stocks and 
other swindles in this line are a greater burden than our entirs national debt, we may 
be sure that they will in some way work out a remedy. 

'* The foregoing relates principally to the defects in the manner of construction, but 
they are none the less prominent in the operation and management of railways. Prob- 
ably the greatest abuse in the present system of railway management is the practice 
commonly known as * stock watering,' or the capitalization orsuiplus earnings, the 
most usual form of which is accomplished by charging high rates of fireight and ac- 
cumulating a large surplus fund, putting it into improvements and then issuing stock 
to represent the value of these improvements; or, in other words, exacting money 
from the public, and then forever after making the public pay interest on the money 
so exacted. It is argued by the apologists for these practices that it is current among 
manufacturing and other corporations, but they ignore these essential jwints: that a 
railroad is endowed with the right of eminent domain, the right to take private prop- 
erty because it is for public use, and railroads therefore owe some duties to the public 
which manufacturing companies do not. Again, manufacturing corporations are not 
like railroads, natural monopolies by the very nature of their construction, and no one 
is obliged to patronize them, as is the case with the railroads. We cannot better illoi- 
trate the practical operation of this abuse than by comparing the management of the 
' Baltimore and Ohio ' and the ' New York Central and Hudson River' raiTroads. Both 
of these are trunk lines, connecting the interior with the seaboard and operating nearly 
the same extent of road. The policy of the former company has been to invest its 
surplus earnings in the improvement of its road, and carrying forward their cost upon 
their books as a sur|)lue, while that of the latter company has been to make the same 
investment of earnings, but to issue stock representing the same. 

''lliis plan appears to have been initiate<l with the formation of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad in 1853, by the consolidation of the ten separate corporations owning the 
route between the Hudson River and the Lakes. The combined amount of share cap- 
ital and codvertible bonds of these separate-organizations was then $33,835,000, but a 
considerable portion of the share capital had not been paid in. The equalizing procf«8 
of the consolidation was that the Schenectady and Troy Company — ^that being the leam 
productive of all — should come in at par, while the holders of stock or convertible 
iM>nds of the other roads received a premium in consolidated 6 per cent, debt certiti* 
cates ranging from 17 to 55 per cent., making an issue of these certiflcjttes amounting 
to $8,894,500, or over 30 per cent, on the true share capital of the company. From this 
time down to 1867 there had been no material change in the total of stock and debt of 
the New York Central Company other than what could be nearly accounted for by 
actual value received, and it« capital account was then represented by $28,537,U(K) of 
stock and $12,069,820 of bonds, a total (including the 'water' of 1853) of $4Q,60& 8S0. 
The Hudson River Railroad Company at the same time had a share capital of $7,000,000 
and a bonded debt of $7,227,000; total, $14,227,000; making these two companies, 
which in 1860 were consolidated, stand in 1867 as follows : Stock, ^,537,000, and 
bonds, $19,296,820, or a total capital accbunt of $54,833,820. 

''During 1867 the Hudson River Company presented its stockholders with $3,500,000 
stock, or a dividend of 50 per cent. ; ana again, at the time of consolidation, another 
one of 85 per cent, on the then outstanding stock of $16,000,000, mydng an issue of 
$13,625,000. The New York Central Company had, in 1868, presented its stoekholden 
with $23,036,000, or 80 per cent., followed by one of 27 per cent., $7,775,000, at the 
time of consolidation. Thus in the space of two years the now New York Cectial and 
Hudson River Railroad Company added to its capital the sum of $47,936,000. created 
out of nothing but the will of its directors and the mixture of pi^r and priniers* ink. 
From 1870 to 1872 the bonded debt was increased each year by from one to two miUiona 
of dollars, since which it has been increased some ^,000,000 for purposes of oonstnic- 
tion. Who shall say if any. or how much, of this has been additional ' water' to make 
up the necessary amount of $7,200,000 for annual dividends t It will be seen by the 
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foregoing that the known fictitious capital of this company, including the issue of 1853, 
13 some $10,000,000 greater thau the real capital which had Doen invested down to 1869. 

"In the one case the llahilities represent ahout $40,000 per mile of road, and in the 
other about $130,000. Both pay about the same dividends, and it certainly reouires 
no mathematical ability to comprehend the fact that, in order to do this, the latter 
mad most on the same traffic charge the public a much higher rate of transportation. 
The roads mentioned have been selected only because they are conspicuous examples, 
and, to our shame be it said, that aside from the Baltimore and Ohio there is not 
another tnmk line of railroad in the United States to hold u]p as an example of honest 
ruhoad management. The entire railroad system of the United States is tainted with 
the aame practioe^ and it is estimated that about one-half of the stock of the entire 
body of railways m.this country has been thus manufactured. There are other abuses 
coDQeeted with the management of railroads, such as fast-freight lines run bv outside 
companies, the stock of which pays enormously, and is owned by their directors, 
saperintendents, and other employ^. These fast-freight lines now do much of the 
baeinesB of the country, and although within the past few years many of them have, 
in deference to public opinion, been changed from the non-co-operative to the co- 
operative system, yet those of the old style which remain are gradually sapping the 
liife of the railroads over which they run. They should be driven out in every case, 
and their business should be done exclusively by the railroads themselves. The palace 
and sleeping-car and express companies are another excrescence upon the railroad sys- 
tem of uat country ; and from the fact that they now own from ten to twenty million 
dollars' worth of cars, bought mostly from profits, they should be bought out by the 
railroad companies, so that the profits would go to swell their general revenues. 
Many railroaa managers, superintendents, and other officers, are interested in coal 
mines, aaw-miUs, farms, and manufacturing establishments, and give themselves lower 
rates when other people are paying higher rates for the same accommodation. These 
pntlemen and the master mechamcs are frequently interest-ed in patent boxes, patent 
uibricaton, patent ventilators, patent brakes, and patent fastenings, and are thereby 
indoced to use their own when they could get cheaper and better ones with advantage 
to the roads and their stockholders. Their road-masters are interested in patent frogs 
and crossings^ patent joints, and patent track-tools. General freight agents are inter- 
('sted in equipment companies and fast freight lines, and make money by ^ving 
ri'bates, drawbacks, and special rates, or bv fumishiug cars to shippers who will pay 
a bonus and denying them to such who will not, or do not, know the ropes. Passen- 
ger agents shai« the spoils of the * scalpers.' Purchasing agents exact and pocket com- 
missions on all the supplies and materials purchased and used in the vanoiis depart- 
ments. Paymasters have been known to levy a tax upon all orders accepted and paid 
by them. 

'*And, in addition to all this, lavish and extravagant expenditure by the managers 
has been the rule rather than the exception. The money paid by the public for trans- 
portation, instead of being carefully husbanded and applied to the payment of the 
proper dividends to stockholders, has been used to influence legislation, and much of 
the conrnption amouf men in public life may be traced directly to this source. The 
history of the Credit Mobiler is yet fresh in our minds, and in the rex)ort of a committee 
appointed by the legislature of the State of New York, in 1872, to investigate the afiairs 
of the Erie Bailroad, we find the following : ' It is further in evidence that it has been 
the custom of the managers of the Erie Railway, from year to year in the past, to spend 
large sums to control elections and to influence legislation. In the year 1868 more 
than $1,000,000 was disbursed from the treasury for * extra and legal services.' For 
interesting items see Mr. Watson's testimony, pa^es 336 and 337. 

" Mr. Oonld, when last on the stand and examined in relation to various vouchers 
ihown him, admitted the payment, during the three years prior to 1872, of large sums 
to Barber, Tweed, and others, and to influence legislation or elections ; these amounts 
were charged in the ' India-rubber account.' The memory of tliis witness was very 
defective as to details, and he could only remember large transactions ; but could 
di^inctly recall that he had been in the habit of sending money into the numerous 
districts all over the State, either to control nominations or elections for senators and 
members of assembly. Considered that, as a rule, such investments paid better than 
to wut till the men sot to Albany, and added the significant remark when asked a 
qnestion^ tbat it would be as impossible to specify the numerous instances, as it would 
to rec^ to mind the numerous freight cars sent over the Erie road from day to day. 
(See testimony, p. 556.) 

'* It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie Railway has been alone in the cor- 
rupt use of money for the purposes named ; but the sudden revolution in the direction of 
this company has laid bare a cnapter in the secret history of raUroad management such as 
has not been permitted before. It exposes the reckless and prodigal use ofmoney, wrung 
from tbe people to purchase the election of the people's representatives, and to bribe 
them when in office. According* to Mr.^Gould, his operations extended into four dif- 
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ferent States. It was his castom to contribute money to influence both nominations 
and elections/ 

**The foregoing will serve to indicate the defects and abuses of our present system 
of railway management, although those we have enumerated are by no means all of 
them. We may now, however, properly proceed to consider the remedies. 

''This opens up a wide range of discussion, but we propose to confine ourseWes to 
those remedies wnich experience has demonstrated to be practicable. State regula- 
tion of railways by making laws which fix rates is, as a whole, impracticable ; the 
moment you attempt to regulate the details of railway management by specific enact- 
ments, that moment you fiU the statute-books with a mass of laws which benefit ouly 
the members of the legal profession. 

"There are, however, certain general laws which work well in practice, and which 
every State should enact for the regulation of railroads which are exclusively within 
its borders. 

" Under this head we may enumerate the following : 

'' 1. A law providing a board of railway commissioners, with powers similar to 
those possessed by the railway commissioners of Massachusetts. 

"2. A law to prevent stock inflations similar to the one now in operation in Massa- 
chusetts. 

'' 3. A law providing for the publication at every point of shipment of rates and fare^ 
embracing all particulars regarding distance, classifications, and rates, which shonla 
be the same to all persons under similar conditions, and prohibiting the increase of 
such rates above the limit named in the publication without giving tne public reason- 
able notice. 

**A. A law prohibiting officers or directors of railways from either directly or in- 
directly owning or becoming interested in any non-co-operative fast-fireight line or 
car company, or from being interested in anv manner in tne furnishing of supplies to 
any company with which they may have official connection. 

^'5. A law prohibiting railway companies from acquiring or holding more real eetate 
than is necessary for the operation of their roads, and prohibiting rauroad companies 
or officers of companies from engaging in mining or any business other than that 
of transportation. 

^' 6. A law making it a penal offense for any public official to accept or use the free 
pass of any railway company, and prohibiting railway companies trom granting such 
passes to any but regular employes of such railways. 

^'7. A law providing that all common carriers shall receipt for quantUgj whether 
it be of nxiiii or other commodities, and to deliver the same at its destination. 

'^8. Alaw prohibiting representatives of the people who belong to the legal pro- 
fession from being retained on either side in cases where the public interest is involved. 

" Of these all but the first should also be national laws, and in addition Congress 
should also provide a department or bureau of commerce, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing and preserving statistics relating to our internal commerce, to tne end that intel- 
ligent conclusions mav be arrived at in matters pertaining to this great interest. 
There is no one thing tnat strikes the student of the transportation problem so forcibly 
as the amazing carelessness and neglect that has left a commerce soereat withoat 
the ordinary facilities for obtaining even a correct idea of its extent. The total of the 
exports and imports constituting the foreign commerce of the United States for the 
year 1873 were under five hundred millions of dollars, while it is estimated that the 
value of products transported on all the railways of the United States for the same 
period was upward of ten thousand millions. The commerce of the Ohio River was 
estimated at sixteen hundred millions ten years ago, and at this rate the entire do- 
metitic commerce of the country would at this time probably not be leas thui fifteen 
thousand millions of dollars. '' , 

That such an enormous commerce as this is worth attention, and that the abuses 
enumerated require regulation in the interest of the public, no one can deny. That 
the various States possess the power to regulate th« roads exclusively within their 
respective borders, and that Congress also has the power over inter-State corporations* 
is generally conceded. These powers were specifically defined by the United States 
Senate Committee on Transportation Routes as follows : 

"First. That the powers of Congress whatever they may be, are derived directly 
from the people of the several States, and not from the States themselves. 

"Second. That every important word in the clauses which confer the 'power to 
regulate commerce among the several States,' and to 'make all laws which shall be 
necessary for carrying it into execution,' has reeeived legislative, executive, and judicial 
construction, and under such construction the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state transportation by railroads, and to aid and facilitate commerce, is clearly estab- 
lished. 

"Third. That in the exercise of this power Congress is authorized, under the grant 
of auxiliary power, to employ such means as are appropriate and plainly adapted to 
their execution. 
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"Fourth. That in the selection of means by which inter-State commerce shall be 
regulated, Congress may — 

'*!. Prescribe the roles by which the instruments, vehicles, and agents engaged in 
transporting commodities £rom one State into or through another shall be governed, 
whether such transportation is by land or water. 

"2. That it may appropriate money for the construction of railways or canab, when 
the same shall be necessary for the regulation of commerce. 

"3. That it may incorporate a companv with authority to construct them. 

"4. That it may exercise the right of eminent domain within a State in order to 
provide for the construction of such railways and canals; or, 

"5w It may, in the exercise of the right of eminent domain, take for the public use, 
paying just compensation therefor, any existing railway or canal owned by private 
pfTJiODs or corporations." 

And these opinions have since been substantially confirmed by the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the '^granger cases." In view of these broad princi- 
ple's of equity, BO authoritatively defined, it is, perhaps, not too much to hope for a gradual 
f-limination of the abuses in our transportation system which have so long been a bur- 
den upon the industries of the people. 

Slakment prepared by Mr, ThurheTy in reply to an inquiry touching th€ influence of capital 
9pon the oourBe of trade, and the rflative power of capital and of the economies of trans- 
portation upon prices and upon the course of trade. 

Sir: In answer to your supplementary (question in regard to 'Hhe influence of capi- 
tal upon the course of trade," and in which you request an expression of my views 
upon **the persistent power of the capital of New York City toward maintaining her 
commercial supremacy," I would say that it is manifestly impossible to condense 
within a few pages a satisfactory answer to a question which opens up more or less 
directly a wide range of politico-economic questions, but I may summarize them as 
follows: First, while capital undoubtedly does exercise a considerable influence as 
hereinafter shown, it is entirely subordinate and secondary to other essential condi- 
tiona. Great commercial cities are dependent upon geographical position, upon cli- 
mate, upon harbors, upon accessibility to the sources of supply of the products which 
make commerce, and in later years, perhai>s more than all, are dependent upon trans- 
portation facilities which are most potent in attracting or repeUing commerce. Of 
coarse capital has much to do with providing transportation facilities ; and capital 
controlling the power of steam has done much to change the channels of trade which 
half or even a quarter of a century since were thought to be fixed and immovable. 
It is in this direction, perhaps, that the power of capital in controlling trade is most 
noticeable. English capital invested in steamships has reached out to the four (quarters 
of the globe, attracting the commerce of the world to English markets. In this coun- 
try the capital of the seaboard States, and to a considerable extent that of Europe, 
invested in railroads, has carried the productions and supplies of the great West over 
mountains and rivers along our parallels of latitude, when it would seem by all the 
natural laws of trade they would have sought the seaboard by means of the great 
rivers which penetrate the country longitudinally ; and capital embodied in the labor- 
Raving wealtxi-creating, wonderful steam-engine has revolutionized the entire com- 
luereiiu, political, and social organization of the world. But this power has become 
M> widely diffused, and is so generality used by all the great commercial cities, that it 
may be said the greater capital which New York controls does not, in the way of 
transportation facilities, give her any advantage. Indeed, as regards railroads, she 
may be said to be at a disadvantage, for her rauroads are controlled by persons who 
selfishly (and I believe shortsightedly) operate them without regard to the commercial 
interests of New York, and thus abrogate, to a considerable extent, tlie advantage 
which New York has long epjoyed of naving during seven months of the year water 
transportation which has, probably more than anything else, contributed to her 
conunercial supremacy. There can probably be no more striking example of the 
power of capital invested in transportation than what has been accomplished by 
the few miUiODS which the people of the Statue of New York wisely invested in 
the Erie Canal. But I have perhaps said enough upon the power of capital in* 
vested in transportation facilities controlling trade, and will now proceed to con- 
aider how far the influence of capital controls trade at certain centers and upon 
certain lines by capitalizing commodities in movement. In your communication you say : 
'*I have seen it stated that .the capacity of capitalizing commodities in movement by 
drawing against a fixe<l time in transit and delivery, upon the basis of the value of 
the commodity, exercises a stronger influence over prices and over the course of trade 
than does the economy of transportation." So far as the influence over prices is con-* 
cemed, this may be correct. If there be not sufficient capital t>o move the commoditiea 
produced, they naturally decline in value, or, in other words, more would have to be 
^ven for a dollar than if ^the supply of capital was in larger proportion to the supply 
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of commoditiM to be moTed. This tnith is donbtless at the root of the popular demand 
in many parts of the country for more currency, but when we consider how infinitesi- 
mal is the proportion of the exchanges effected by the gold, silyer, and paper currency 
of the country as compared with checks and bills of exchange, the importance of this 
issue sinks out of sight, and I cannot but conclude that it has assumed undue impor- 
tance among the public questions of the day. How large the exchanges effected by 
other mediums than the paper and metallio money of the country it is impossible to 
say or eyen to estimate, but we may catch a glimpse of its immensity in the transac* 
tlons of the New York Clearing House (which, as is well known, is a contriyance to 
simplify the dealings of New l^rk banks with each other), and whic^ were during the 
year of 1877 $24,663,240,003, nearly aU of which was in the form of cheeks and drafts, 
and it is not perhaps too much to say that all the currency in the United States ooqld 
not haye effected tnese exchanges which were so quietly and easily done by these bits 
of paper. The idea has gained a wide circulation that bank capital is employed in 
grinding the face'of the i>oor and cheating the producer out of the proceeds of his labor, 
but I think a careful examination will snow that the efforts of railroads to earn inter- 
est and diyidends upon their watered securities by charging exorbitant rates of 
freight is a greater burden upon all classes of citizens than the interest paid by bor* 
rowers upon the capital borrowed. In the latter case, at least, the borrower pays only 
upon what he receiyes, and he has the option of whether he will borrow or not ; in the 
former, the public ape obliged to use the accommodation furnished by the railroads and 
to pay the amount demanded for the service. 

I cannot better illustrate the seryices performed by bank capital than by quoting 
the words of Professor Sumner, who says that ** banking capital renders very important 
seryices in that it throws the burden of waiting between producer and consumer on 
the idle capital of the country and releases the capital engaged in production so that 
it can be at once re-employea. Modem commerce cannot be carried on without bank- 
ing facilities ; t<hey are part of the modem system. The economy is obvious and enor- 
mous, banking capital making commerce move many times more rapidly than it coald 
without banks." 

I might pursue this branch of the subject into commmvidl orediUf which still further 
increase the facilities of exchange. They are of course founded on capital, but depend 
largely on other considerations, and can be amplified many times beyond the amount 
of the capital upon which the credits are based; but to return to the proposition ''that 
the capacity to capitalize commodities in movement exercises a stronger inflnenc« 
over the course of trade than does the economy of tranm>ortation,'' I must say that I 
do not think it is borne out by the facts. The reasons for this are given so concisely 
and forcibly in a paper by Mr. A. £. Orr, a merchant of this city, that I quote them as 
an expression of my own views, as follows : 

''The proposition that the persistent power of the capital of the city of New Yoik 
will maintain her commercial supremacy is, in my opinion, a fallacy, and one which 
if persisted in as being the m^jor element in maintaining supremacy will in time sui^ly 
rob New York of her legitimate commercial birthright, because in holding this deln- 
sion closely in yiew she will continue blind to those influences which in the past few 
years have been so busy and of late so terribly energetic in competing with ner for a 
large part of her foreign and domestic commerce. 

'* It is said the ostrich when closely pursued by its pursuers will bury its head in 
the sand, and in this iK>sit.ion imagine itself safe from harm. New York is not alto- 
gether free from the responsibility of having practised the fooUsh confidence of the 
ostrich. While Canada nas been actively enlarging the Welland Canal, Boston boring 
through the Hoosac Mountains, Philadelphia and Baltimore opening up new paths to 
the granaries of the p«at West, whilst even sleepy New Orleans li^ been deepenimr 
the delta of the Mississippi and awakenins to the importance of attracting to berseu 
the commerce of those States bordering on ner great river and its tributaries, New York 
has done little else to retain her commercial acquisitions than study the records of the 
past, and when cautioned against the aggressive action of her seaboiwd sisters, point 
to her bank balances and laugh at their attacks. 

" I do not wish you to suppose that I fail to appreciate the importanoe of capital in 
relation to the course of trade. It is a very necessary auxiliary, and in a country 
where comparative poverty is the rule and means of transit limited and defBctive its 
sway may be all important to control and dictate. But in a country like the United 
States, where wealth is diffusive, where mercantile productions are almost limitlesi^ 
where means of transportation are su]>erior to those of any country in the world ana 
constantly increasing, and whose surplus productions are sought at her own seaboard 
by almost every oiviSzed market, capital is not the controlling element that will local- 
ise commerce, but on the contrary tne place that will present the most remunerative 
trading will oe sought by capital. 

" New York was not always the financial center of the United States. In the early 
days of American commerce, when she oould only count her wealth by thousandi, 
other cities could point to theirs in tens of thousands. It was not until a prodocing 
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mantry became her tributary through the means of cheap transit facilities that New- 
York began to assert her financial and commercial ascendancy. Then it was that the 
Nirpliis of our home products sought her in trade, because they could be placed here 
cheaper than at any other market on the coast, and then it was that the products of 
the foreign looms were landed at her wharves, because they could be marketed in the 
interior to better advantage than by the more expensive routes offered by other sea- 
board cities, and because (and this is a very important item in the calonlatiou) the 
vessel which brought the foreign luxuries or necessaries was assured of a return cargo 
of home-grown surplus production by coming to her port. If the Erie Canal had ter- 
minated at Boston instead of at New York, which city to-day would have been the re- 
cof^ized commercial metropolis of the United States f If capital can maintain com- 
mercial supremacy, from wnence did New York obtain her commerce and her capital t 
I do not know, but if the query is put in the negative the answer is very plain. Siie 
lint secured transit facilities with the interior superior to those of any competing p^iBt, 
then the surplus production of the .country sought her as a market, and then the trade 
that she had to offer the capitalist attracted to her his capital. 

"Ijet me give you a practical illustration of this law of trade which came to my 
sotiee only a few days ago. Two hundred thousand bushels of corn in Chicago was 
seeking a market at the seaboard. The question controlling its destination was not 
the financial strength of the city to be selected, but which market on the Atlantic 
toast would yield the largest return to the shipper. An application came to a firm in 
Mew York in these words 'Will you advance on two hundred thousand bushels of 
oom to be shipped to Baltimore f ' They answered, *|Yes ; but why to Baltimore iit 
preference to New Yorkf ' The reply came, 'Transportation to Bal^more is half cent 
per biishel less than to New York.^ And so the com went to Baltimore; and just so 
BQch was added to her commercial strength by New York o>apital. This oom was not 
raotrolled by capital, it could select its own market, and having selected Baltimore, 
because the sum of one thousand dollars could be saved in transportation charges, 
lew York capital followed it there ibr the reason that it was idle and Baltimore offered 
H employment. 

'* Follow this transaction a little fiirther. Six vessels will find in Baltimore six 
esTgoes of com awaiting them ; and she will receive the inward cargoes of those six 




capital 
this com shipment f 

** Having diown that fapital is impotent to attract trade when opposed by the 
magnet of cheaiier transportation, let me first point out as nearly as possible the 
neasnre of loss which New York sustained in this single transaction, and tiien suggest 
the remedy. 

''If the corn in Question had come to New York at the same rate of transportation 
M charged to Baltimore, six and a half cents per bushel (including the terminal 
rbargesin New York), or thirteen thousand dollars would have been the actual amount 
rontributed for transportation within the borders of our State. Of this amount the 
State of New York would have received for tolls $2,000, and the industrial portion of 
the population $11,000. These figures only represent the measure of the positive 
known loss. The loss arising from the non-arrival of the six vessels at our port with 
their incoming cargoes, the handling and storing of these cargoes, and their final sale 
aod transportation in peAt measure into the interior can only be matter of comecture, 
but must also be taken into the estimate of the total loss sustained. Nor is this all. Bal- 
timore having demonstrated the fact that she can give return cargoes to these six ves- 
!h4«, will induce a return on their part to her port with six additional companions, to 
the continued detriment of the foreign commerce of New York. 

'' It has l)een shown that one-half cent per bushel or the sum of $1,000 turned this 
com from New York to Baltimore. It is also shown that the tax that would have 
been claimed by the State of New York, if this corn had passed through her canals, 
waft $2,000. It is therefore evident that it was the toll charge made by the State that 
turned the corn from New York to Baltimore, and that through that demand, not only 
4ii<l the State fail to receive any toll whatever, but the industrial classes of the State 
tailed to receive the sum of $11,000, which otherwise would have come into their pos- 
session. 

'' In 1870 the toll charge of the State was reduced to three cents per bushel ; in 1875 
. it was reduced to two cents per bushel ; in 1877 to one cent. Why T Because western 
pro<inctions were seeking other routes to the seaboard which were cheaper than by 
the Erie Canal. This toll charge stimulated the construction of these routes just as 
unhealthy protection, by means of large tariff duties, stimulates over prodaction of 
home manufactures. If a liberal policy had been extended to the city and State by 
making the canals free, these competitive routes would never have been constructed ; 
au<i New York to-day would undoubtedly l)e, as she yet claims to be, the commercial 
metropolis of the United States t 

2 I C 
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** Why not then make the canals free and try thereby to retrieve what has been Imt 
by the short-sighted policy of past legislation. Is this too much to ask for a city which, 
with its dormitories (Brooklyn and Westchester County), contributes more than half 
of the tnxes ooUeoted for the support of the State f 

** I will not tax your time with discussing this subject. 

** There is a great moral involved, and it behooves the city of New York to study it 
carefully. Commerce cannot be localized by capital ; that is certain. But that place 
in the United States that can localize commerce through the advantages of position 
and transit facilities, both foreign and domestic, will attract and retain capitaL" 

There is, however, another phase of the question, which has not been touched upon 
by Mr. Orr, and that is, the advantage which laige capital gives New York in her im- 
porting and distributing trade ; and this is precisely the advantage which an old es- 
tablished firm with abundant capital possesses over a younger house with insufficient 
capital. The former usually offers its customers a lietter variety, especially in goods 
of fine quality, requiring large capital to carry them, and it is also able to give 
more liberal terms and thus induce a larger patronage. The larger the volume of 
business the more cheaply it .can be done, and it gains a certain *'good will" aft«r a 
time which continuously attracts and increases the volume of business. Them is no 
question but that New York does e^foy substantial advantages over all oompetiton 
in this respect, and especially over the larger distribnting cities of the interior. New 
York has not only the advantage of her own capitcd, but also, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the capital of foreign mann&cturers wno establish their branch honms or 
agencies in New York as the leading commercial emporium of the United Statn. 
Here these manufibctiired goods await purchaaers ; here new and attractive goods are 
first shown and the lar^t variety is to be fonnd. Capital is also cheaper in New 
York than iu western distributing cities, and the difference in the rate of interest per- 
haps fairly illustrates the relative advantages of different places as distributing pointi. 
Therefore I think it may safely be said that the capital of New York, in so m as its 
importing and distributing trade is concerned, does confer substantial advantages. 
and exercises *^ a persistent power toward maintaining her commercial supromacy.'' 
But for the fact that the railroads have persistentlv, and most u^iuaUy, discrim- 
inated against the retail merchants of the interior in favor of wholesale merehants of 
the interior by giving the latter special rates of freight out of all proportion to (he 
difference in the cost of transporting a large and a small quantity, much of the whole- 
sale trade which is now done in the intenor would be done at the seaboard, which » 
undoubtedly the natural distributing jioint. In short, as stated in my answers to 
questions bearing more particularly upon the transportation problem, the policy pnr- 
sued by the railroads previous to the adoption of the present pooling system was a 
direct subsidy to the interior wholesale merchant, and had the effect to fordbly take 
business away from the seaboard distributing merchants, and give it to those in the 
interior, at the same time infringing upon the retail merchant's right, as a citizen, of 
chfMising in what marketa he will buy his goods. 

This has undoubtedly, to a considerable extent, neutralized the advantages e^joye^l 
by New York, and if long continued must inevitably have proved that the advanta^ 
of capital are subordinate to other conditions, chiei among which are transportation 
facilities. It is to be hoped, however, that this system, so ui^ust both to the retail 
merchants in the interior and the wholesale merchants on the seaboard, is a thing of 
the past ; and 1h%t the tutnre will develop a x>ermanent system in the management of 
our transportation lines alike equitable to all classes. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY SIMON STERNE, ESQ., OF NEW YORK, IN 
REGARD TO THE APPLICATION OF THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS TO 
TOOLING ARRANGEMENTS AND TO DISCRIMINATIONS IN RAIL RATES, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POOLING ARRANGEMENTS AND 
DISCRIMINATIONS WHICH AFFECT THE COMMERCIAL INTERESTS OF 
NEW YORK CITY, IN REPIJY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, JUNE 27, 1879. 

Question 1. Please to state goDerally in what manner the trunk linos connecting New 
York City with the West have within the last year unjuatly diacrimiuated against that. 
'iry io the matter of freight rates, and state whether, in yonr opinion, these discrimina- 
tioi» have been of such a nature as to render them the subject of legal remedies. 

Aiwwer. I believe that great iujiwtice has been done to the city of New York by 
tbe compact known as the pooling an*an cement, entered into between the trunk lines, 
U., the jJew York Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Erie, and the Pennsylvania Railroads, 
the iletails of which are doubtless before you, in answer to inquiries addressed tQ 
others, and which I, therefore, do not set forth. The practical result of this arrauge- 
Q\ent places New York upon a seeming equality with its neighboring cities, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, by the handicapping of New York with an arbitrary additional 
nulroad freight charge, claimed to be the exact equivalent of the naturally lower 
u^ean freight charges from Liverpool to New York, as compared with such neighbor- 
lug cities. This additional charge amounts to an average of from 2 to 6 cents 
Ahmidred on all classes of freight. The justification put forth by the New 
Vf»rk lines for this 'additional charge is the greater mileage from New York to 
the western distributing cities as compared with the distance from Phihulelphia or 
Kaltiiuore. Tliis rate leaves out of sight the better gradient, as compared with all 
Its southern rivals, of the New York Central Railway, and the bulk and value 
»( tbe business which the city of Now York gives to its main railway as compared 
with what its rivals receive from New York's nei^hboriug cities. The burden imposed 
'i]»on New York*8 citizens by this railway combination (luite wipes out New York's 
in>Hit advantages heretofore derived from' its magnificent harbor. The injustice done 
•" a New York merchant by this arbitrary equalization can best be illustrated by 
|iu example. Let us suppose that five yeai^ ago a young man had placed into his 
':i;inds 1100,000 to invest in business. Knowing the commercial supremacy of New 
\»rk Citv he believes it to be of a permanent character for the reai^ns, 1st. That 
N».'w York City has a harbor far superior to that of any other city on the Atlantic sea- 
i.-oanl. 2d. That its main line of railway, the New York Central, has no mountains 
to cross, and therefore it« superior gradient luore than makes up in the estimate of 
• omjietent engineers for its greater distance from Chicago, as compared with th^ 
I'eniisjlvania and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. Railway ex[>erts, from Mr. Fink 
<U>^Kll, have told him that volume of traffic is the main element upon which the cost 
•)t tbe carriage per hundred per mile depends, and that the cheapness or expensive- 
u«'«s of such carriage to the terminal point is mainly determined by reducing the gen- 
•^ral proportion that the so-oalled fixed expenses of a railway bear to the operating 
^xp^iaes of trains. In all these elements of cost of freight he discovers that New 
Vork City has enormous advantages over its rivals. Moreover, he finds that New York 
«^Dds back more full cars to the West than any other city, and has therefore an addi- 
tional reajaon for reduced charges eastward ; also, that it sends forward a larger pro- 
purtiott of "first-class,'' the most profitable freight. He therefore determined to in- 
^«»t his hundred thousand dollars in business in New York City. As these, what he be- 
lieves to be permanent advantages for business purposes on the part of the city of 
NVir York, nave determined the value of its real estate, this would-be merchant is 
cumpelled to invest in the purchase of a piece of property for business purposes at a 
Qiacii higher rate than he would pay for a like piece of property in Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. He pays, we will say, $40,000 for a warehouse wherein to do his business, or he 
lakes a lease representing in rent<al a capital of $40,000. Half that sum invested in the 
pofchase, or half the interest of that sura, would lease a like piece of property in Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. He invests his money, however, in New York, upon the theory 
that the permanent advantages referred to are not wholly capitalized in the excess of 
tbe cost of the pfoperty in New York as compared with JPhiladelphia and Baltimore, 
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and that for that reason the nominally dearer is still the cheaper property. Bat be 
pays in the increased price as compared with lands in Philadelphia and Baltimore U) 
some degree an equivalent for the supposed permanent advantages of New York over 
neighboring cities. A combination of railway companies is thereafter made, by which 
the New York railways deliberately overcome, by the imposition of an additional 
freight charge, by agreement with the railways to other ]>orts, the natural advantage^ 
which ent-ered into the payment of the purchase of this property, which freight charg<' 
is sufficiently great to level New York down to an equality with her neighboring cities. 
B^ this combination New York's superior advantages are destroyed, and all that part 
ot the value of the investment of our younjB^ merchant, as to every single dollar he paid 
more than he could have obtained a like piece of property' for in Philadelphia or Balti- 
more, is annihilated, and he is placed at a permanent disadvantage compared with com- 
petitoi-s in those cities, who, with a smaller investment of capital, are enabled to do 
the same buHiness. 

If the New York merchant has borrowed the money with which to purchase tbe 
property, this destruction of value may ruin him; hence a pooling whicn places New 
York upon nn equality with her sister seaboard cities is an uQJust discrimination against 
New York's natural advantages, and operates oppressively upon all the merchants who 
do bnsincfls in the city of New York, because their investments in real estate or leaBi*^ 
are nil bnsed upon a valuation arising from such natural advanta^^es. To illostrate still 
farther the injustice of this, let us suppose a case resulting in a like equalization, raadf 
as against a railway company by artincial means to neutralize its natural advantages. 
The New York Central Railway has jnst such great natural advantages of a better gra- 
dient over the Erie Railroad, hence quite independent of its enormous local traffic, it 
ean permanently charge a less sum of money for carriage of freight, and yet get tbt* 
same interest on cost: this permanent advantage, among a number of others, is repre- 
sented in an increased value of the stock of the Hue of the New York Central Railroad h* 
compared with the Erie's stock. All of Mr. Vanderbilt's money investments in New 
YorK Central stock were, it is fair to assume, based upon a careful consideration of tbe 
increased permanent value of his line aiising from the advantage of the absence of tbt* 
Alleghany Mountains across his path . If the legislature of the State of New York were, 
for the purpose of counteracting this natural advantage and with the view to place tbf 
New York Central upon a level with the Erie Railway, to enact that the New York 
Central Railway shall buihl a series of curves between Albany and Buffalo, which sball 
in their effect artificially produce an equivalent of a gradient of 16^ feet per mile (tbat 
•f the Erie), instead of less than (3 feet gradient of the Central, it is quite clear that at 
one blow the whole of the value of Mr. Vanderbilt's investment in dollars and cents, in 
so far as such investment represents the natural advantages of gradient, is completely 
wiped out. This is precisely what has been done by the New York Central and £ri<' 
Railways as to the real property of New York City by the compact called the poolin<: 
arrangement. The commerce of New York is deprived of the natural and permaoeut 
advantages to which it is entitled by its harbor, the absence of mountains in Central 
New York, the volume of its traffic, and the density of the population of the State. 
What is a seeming equalization is in point of fact a leveling down of the city harinjr 
•uch natural advantages to the condition of its less favored rivals. It is hand'icappiu^ 
the best hoiise, and New York by the pooling arrangement has been thus handicapped. 
A New Yorker may justly feel aggrieved at such a process, even if there were saeb a 
difference in rates of ocean freights as this pooling freight table presupposes. 
• According to a certificate furnished me by Messrs. Galbraith Pembroke, H. Clark- 
son, Angier Bros, and D. M. McHarris, the"^ leading London ship-brokers, in Aa^uM 
last, it appears that owners of steamers carrying fuu cargoes of grain from the Unite*! 
States to Europe give the jn-eferenoe at the same rate of freight to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia as against New York; and by a certificate from the same ship-brokerK ir 
appears that sailing vessels carrying grain from the United States to Europe ziv<* 
charterers the option to send the vessels through to New York, Philadelphia, or Bal- 
timore, on the same terms. A careful inquiry made by mo at Lloyd*s last summer 
proved that as to insurances the rates were absolutely the same whether the vosw'l" 
started from either of the North Atlantic jiorts north of Norfolk to Montreal. 

Hence an additional freight charge, based upon a supposed difference of ocean freight 
charges, is subjecting New York to a discriminating rate which in time most proy 
destructive to her commerce, as she get* no benefit from her larger business; no benefit 
from the absence of mountains in the State, nor from the large local traffic which sfhr 
gives to her railway ; and were it not that the Erie Canal preserves to a degree New 
York's supremacy her condition would be critical indeed. New York's natural advan- 
tages have been capitalized to a very large degree and are in the coffers of private indi- 
viduals, and the additionnl charge is an additional burden imposed upon its citizen* 
BO as to lure other railways into a combination which will prevent railway wars. Tben- 
are adtMumte remedies in the law, if the courts have independence enough to appl> 
them, as against the overpowering and overshadowing influences of these great cor|M»ra- 
tions. Any stockholder ha.H la wful ground for objecting that the corporation in which 
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!ie haM invested his money, and over the conduct of which he has some control, Riilvjecta 
Mm by a copartnerohip arrangement to the chancres of fortune of other corporations in 
which he has no investment and over which he has no control, and the attorney-gen- 
♦ral has a right, and, when information is lodged, it is his duty, to insist upon a judi- 
'■tal(lH*re« declarative of the principle that all such conartnerahips without special 
Ic4n»lative sanction are ultra riren ; more emphatically is tnis true and do such arrange- 
ueatHcome under the pi*ohihition of the common law when, in their effect, they amount 
fo conspiracies against the welfare of the community which chartered the corporations. 

There are three branches of the law which are applicable to these cases. Tiie first is 
tht-one which relates to conspinicies ; the second that which relat4*8 to contracts made 
l«> corporations beyond their corporate powers; and the thin! one is that which vitiates 
runtracts which are made against public policy by tending to create monopolies. 

I. The common-law doctrine in relation to conspiracies found expression m a statute 
:n the State of New York making it a misdemeanor (Se<'. H), •* If two or more persons 
«ball conspire^ » » ♦ f^^^v, *♦ To commit any act injurious to the public health, to 
poblic morals, or to trade or cowfHCT'cc, or for the* per>'er8ion or obstruction of justice or 
the due administration of the laws." (Sec. 8, title 6, chapter 1, part 4, Revised Stat- 
ui»»«, vol. 3, page 970. ) 

Id the case of People against Fisher (14 Wendell, 9), decidf^d by Chief Justice 8a v- 
a^'f, it was held that a combination of shoemakers to raise their wages came under 
ill** act as bein^ injnrions to trade ; that competition was the life of trade; and that 
while each individual shoemaker had the right to refuse to do work at less than a cer- 
tain amonnt, his combining with other shoemakei-s that they shall refuse to do so was 
A coiubtnation subjecting tliem to the pains and penalties of a misdemeanor defined 
••> foregoing statnte. 

The authority of this decision on the point at issue therein has i>ractieally been done 
away with by amendment of the Revised Statute's of 1870, which allowed labor unions 
»o lie organized notwithstanding the sections already cited ; but in all other respects 
I he interpretation of the law given by Chief Justice Savage still stands, and it is 
'^•arcely conc««ivab]e that c»nr courts would say that what was unlawftil for journeymen 
shoemakers to do by combination to wit, raise the price of the service of making shoes, 
:•* lawful for great corporations to do in open defiance of the statute, by combinations 
t<» raiiie the price of the transportation of commodities. 

The ground of the decision m People vn. Fisher was that, although the object of the 

• jmspiracy was to benefit the conspirators, if their individual benefit is to work a nub- 
Hc injury, a conspiracy for such an object is against the spirit of the common law, 
and the iigury to the trade need not necessarily be an injury to the whole trade of the 
^^tate; bat if it is an injury to any particular part thereof, that is enough. In the 
: a** cited the injury was simply to' the purchasers of shoes in the town of Geneva, 
Mi\ althongh, as Chief Justice Havage says, Auburn still may, notwithstanding the 
ronibination, make and scdl chea^)er shoes, yet. as such combination was injurious to 
rhp trade of Creneva, such combination is an offense subjecting the conspirators to 
•odictment there. All the Eastern States, in so fsir as their agricultural interests are 
'<mvemed, are 8ubjecte<l to a discrimination of a most destructive character. East- 
hound foorth-clasB freight (cereals and flour) is carried at as low a rate from beyond 
the State as from an interior agricultural point in the State to the seaboard. What 
'^^hance has a farmer in Oneida County, whose land cost him $120 an acre, against the 
Kansas fanner, whose laud cost him f2.50 an acre, in comjieting at the martf How- 

• vcr much this condition of affairs may be due to causes over which the railroads 
liave uo control, the fact that the railroads themselves are powerless to control this 
♦"ffrrt makes it the more the duty of the States which have given to the trunk lines 
thHr charters t« prevent the depomilation of the Middle Stales and the destniction of 
^aluc« therein artificially to stimulate the settlement of our Western prairies. 

H. There is abiiiiflant authority that corporations are confined within the four cor- 
^r» of their chart<>rs, and that they cannot enter into agK»ements in the way of co- 
Nrtnerships with other corporations at all. This is sucTi well-s«*ltled law that it is 
•^•ariTly neceiwary to cite authorities, but the language of Brice in his wt)rk on Ultra 
Vin.«8 is so to the point that its quotation will set cavil at rest. 

"Agreements for apportioning between different companies the tolls receivable by 
^hv whole of them collectively may be valid; whether such agreements would, apart 
fr'Hn statutory enactment, be considered good is doubtful. The contracts In* t ween 
f»nipani»*s which create in fact if not in name copartnerships, are void on the double 
;^mnd of being ultra vires, and also contrary to public policy. And any arrangement 
t'T the division of tolls must, it is presumed, be objectionable upon the same grounds." 
^iri'^'u^s Brice's Ultra Vires, page :fcifi.) 

in. The spirit of the English law is one continuous protest against monopoly. The 
iHTiiiting of exclusive privih*ges had been carried to an enormous height during the 
'►•ipn of Queen Elizabeth and the beginning of the reigu of James I, but a remedy wa«j 
•tpplicd by statnte 21 of James I, chapter X which declared such monopolies, except 
•** t(» patents, to be contrary to law and void. Since that time the doctrine of the com- 
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xnon law has been that all busineasee affected with a publio interest is under Judicial 
control as to the reasonableness of the charges therein made, so as to prevent a monopoly 
price. The businesses which are affected by a public interest seem, after a caraful 
analysis, to le all such wherein the service is rendered at a particular locality, wherein 
combination is easy, and wherein by one way or another the right to carry on the bnsi' 
ness has been directly or iudirestly conferred by statute. If, in addition to these ear- 
marks of a business affected with a publio interest, such bu^ness exercises the sorei^ 
eign ri^ht of eminent domain, as railway companies do, there is no question left but 
that it IS a business aftected by a public interest, using as it does the most soTsreign 
and absolute right of the public as preliminary to carrying it on. In such a case the 
doctrine laid down by Lord Ellenborough in Allnut against Inglis, in the ConrI of 
King^s Bench, emphatically applies : ^^ The question on this record is whether the Lon- 
don Dock Company have a right to insist upon receiving wines into their warehonsM 
for a hire and reward arbitrarily and at their will and pleasure, or whether they werp 
bound to receive them there for a reasonable reward only. There is no doubt that th^ 
general principle is favored, both in law and justice, that every man may fix whst 
price he pleases upon his own property or the use of it, but if for a particular purpote 
the public have a right to resort to his premises and make use of them and he have a 
monopoly in them for that purpose, if lie will take the benefit of that monopoly, he 
must, as an equivalent, perform the duty attaclied to it on reasonable terms.'' 

Question 2. In your opinion, upon what general or siiecial conditions should the 
question as to whether discriminations in rates are just or uinust )>e determined f 

Answer. In answer to your second question, I would respectftilly submit that whether 
or not a specified or particular railway rate is or is not a just one is determinable pre- 
cisely as any i^uestion in relation to the propriety of any charge for the rendering sf 
iither services is solved. Rail way rates embrace a larger'nuraber of factors than prob- 
ably enter into the charge for any other services; all these factors, however, are ascer- 
tainable, and thus just rates can be arrived at by taking them all into account. Rail- 
way experts themselves are daily called upon by lailway officers to determine these ques- 
tions, and they do determine them with more or less accuracy. Into the question of 
rates many elements enter, such as mileage, hulk of traffic, gradient, cost of penaanent 
work, proximity or remoteness of fuel, traffic exTienses, as compared wit-h value, whether 
it is necessary to haul many empty cars ; in other words, whether the traffic is maislv 
one way or not, facility of handUng commodities, terminal facilities, eertaioty of 
traffic, and many other elements, all these enter into the consideration of the jnstke of 
a freight or passenger charge. What relative weight in making rates shall be girm 
to each one of them can only be determined in each given case. A line of a thouaand 
miles in length should not give to mileage the same importance that a road most give 
to it which has a length of but ten milesy and thus the value of each item which 
enters into the charge must vary according to the actual circumstanees of the oaae: 
but it is in each case an ascertainable quantity, and there is no more difficulty on the 
part of the public or a judicial tribunal to become possessed of the knowled^ whether 
a rate is just or ui^ust than for the railway companies themselves to arrive at such 
information. There is neither mystery nur nnfatliomable abstruseness in these qace- 
tioiis, and whatever can come within the intellectual horizon of the average railway 
official IS quite certainly aseertainable by any trained expert engineer and accoantant 
representing the public upon railway matters. However, as the elements which enter 
into a freight chsj'ge are so numerous, and as the relative weieht which is to be given 
to each element or to all of them, varies with competition ana the general cumnts of 
trade, no hard and fast rule can be laid down by which, in advance, a railway chare^ 
can be determined to be just or unjust. Hence, all making of legislative railway tarim 
by Stat ute have pio ved failures and must continue to prove failnres. Under the statute 
known as the Cardwell act of 1854, which requires the English railways to treat all their 
forwarders upon the same basis under like circumstances, the English railway oommii*- 
sioners have adopted the rule that where a rate either by speciid contract or otherwise 
has been determined upon by the railway, any.charge in excess of that rate is unreason- 
able, and the excess paid could be recovered from the carrier in an ordinary court of law. 
This does away with special coutraets, as the fine imposed for making it is a general re- 
duction of tariff* down to the level of the lowest si>ecial contract. Railway companies 
are permitted to rebut a prenumption which arises from a special contract and show 
that there are special circumstances in the nature of things, which entitle the holder 
of the special contract to exemption from being treated u|K»n the general rule ; but thin 
must be something else than mere favoritism. The difficulty of adopting any fixed 
rule or test as to reasonableness of rates to a service into which so many elements enter, 
as in the case of a railway charge, is a very strong reas<»u why, if the railway compssT 
fixes by a special contract a minimum rate, it should be estopped from denying what 
it by its own act declares to be reasonable. It does not follow, however, that secant 
all legislative tariffs or ^'granger legislation" must from the nature of circumstaBceA 
fail of achieving permanent gocxl, that the railway companies shall tlierefoiv lie tin* 
sole judges to determine what is reasonable and what is not, as all the tariffs of their 
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own making ate as unBtable as those which are made by gOYemment, and they mnet 
ooatinually revise them to sait the exigencies of changing ciroamstances. Sonie trib- 
Qnsl,with means and power equally good with those of railway companies, to ascer- 
Uin the faete, and not acting nnder the pressure of personal interest, should, tlierefore, 
rspnsent the public and sit with the companies to see to it that this power of reyis- 
Mm is not m^natly nor arbitrarily exercised. 

Question 3. What legal remedies should, in your opinion, be provided against such 
ttigasl discriminations as yon have above mentioned f • 

Answer. In answer to your third question, I believe that the power to restrain un- 
jtut dtsorinmiationa rests with the legislature of each State. It shonid see to it 
that the oorporatioas that it has created shall subserve the interest of the State to 
which they owe their existence. More especially is this duty imposed in the case of 
the railway corporations, because the charges they make are in the natnre of taxes 
upon a eommnnity . The great trunk-lines, as illustrated in my answer to the first ques- 
tion, have the ^wer to increase, jeopard, or destroy the prosperity of great communi- 
ti«s. The special remedies that I would suggest would be, first, the institution of a 
Qsmanttee of inquiry of firsi-class men appointed by the general government, to ascer- 
tain what had been done in other countries to solve and deal with the railway problem. 
The legislatures of eur States would then be authoritatively informed that of all tlie 
eiriliaed cenntries on the globe the United States stand alone in neglecting to subject 
the railways to control ; they wonld ascertain that in England a commission — a eourt, 
acting independently of Parliament and its ably-constituted committeea— has been ap- 
^ioM, eaetoiaittg very considerable control over railway lights and charges, over 
terminal oharges and £aoiUtiea, and the consent of which is prerequisite to all agree- 
DMiits hetweeti railway oompaaies. such as working arrangements, compacts for pro- 
rating Alights, leasing eaiA others lines, or amalgamations; that apart ftom all this 
stschmery, eKoroiaing control over powers already granted, our legislatures would be in- 
toMdeCtJia aafagnsroa which surround all private-lnlls legislation, and which prevent 
<iAgeaerasy into &e abuses which characterize our legislative methods. They would 
Uieoaver how jeakHialy England guards the p^ranting of the right of eminent domain ; 
that each bill involving the exercise of this prerogative power mnat be deposited a 
eonsiderable period prior to the meeting of Parliament ; that it must be accompanied 
Iff slaiis and a deposit of 5 per oent. of the money estimated to be necessary lor the 
undertaking; that every private bill is sent to the Board of Trade liar oritieism and 
intervention ; that it is subjeoted by the chairman of the House of Lords private-bills 
ootamittee, iJocd Reedsdale, if unopposed, to an examination as to form and propriety 
of passage ; that it must pass the soiutiny of trained experts of the House of Com- 
mons, eaJled examiners, who determine whether the standing orders as to publication, 
Aotiee to all interested, and deposit of plans and money, before the parliamentary ses- 
Aion begins, have been fully complied with ; and if opposition is made by parties inter- 
etlsd, Uiers is a trial before committees of both nouses, conducted by trained and 
nspeoted advocates known as members of the Parliamentary bar (instead of by lob- 
bywts), who proceed witn the examination of witnesses, and tlie ease is argued and 
■ommed up as though before a court. Thus care and judgment is exercised before gpants 
of power are made to private corporations, and afker they are made they are subjected 
t<» a eoawtaut sni^erviston by the Board of Trade as to safety of the person, and by tiie 
railway eonunission as to exercise of powers, so that there is no stepping beyond the 
prorinee of corporations^ so that there is no usurpation of legislative powers by these 
oorporatioBS, without a peremptory * * halt " cried by the pubhc. With us, on the other 
hand, under our general railway acts, there is not only no such supervision, but the 
Kraut of the power of eminent domain is absolutely without legislative control and sab- 
jeeted to no private opposition or restraint, as the mere filing of a certificate clothes 
thirteen persons with all the (lowers of taking m invitum other people's property, and 
clothes them with all the attributes of a public or quasi-public corporation. 

Qaestion 4. In your opinion, can any proper legal or legislative remedy be provided 
for such discriminations against the commercial interests of New York City as you 
consider to be unjust t 

Answer. In answer to the fourth question, I believe it to be within the province of 
tlie legislature of our State to enact, and through a proper tribunal to entbrce, a stat- 
ute preventing dlsciiminatious against New York City and State if the legislature 
twes fit to do its duty, and not in the future, as it has too often in the past, plav into the 
hands of every sinister railway interest. If the courts do their duty by applying the 
ronunon law remedies which now exist against conspiraces in restraint of trade, they 
would declare contracts void as against public policy, which level down a community 
to the condition of less naturally favoi'ably-placed rivals. It cert-ainly is within the 
[troviAce of the legislature absolutely to regulate railway charges for every pound of 
rnilway freight the roads carry. Whether it is wise for it to exercise the latter power 
i» another question. I believe that it is not a body so orgauized as to perform so 
dWieate a function as to make a freight tariff, but it can organize a tribunal to which 
railway charges shall be submitted as to fairness when made, or to which proposed 
changes of schedules of rates shall be first submitted, and which shall hiivc the power to 
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sanction, and within strict liiuitatious to modify, them, and which ahall by a pro- 
ceeding analogous to a trial have the power to determine the question whether a 
freight charge is a reasonable one or not. This function our Judiciary art called 
upon constantly to perform in every case brought on a quantum meruit, and the 
difficulty is one of degree only and not of principle. The commissioners can arrive 
at just conclusions as to railway charges after the questions are argued by traintMl 
minds capable of dealing with them, upon evidence furnished by experts, with no 
greater difficulty, than Judges and juries ai-e constantly contending with in determin- 
ing rights as to the other manifold interest's of society. 

Question 5. As the law of the common carrier now stands, can any legal presumption 
that the rates to and from New York are unreasonable arise from the fact that they 
are higher than the rates which may from time to time prevail to and from certain 
other Atlantic seaports, even though the rates to and from such competing cities may 
be what are termed *' war rates,'' and entirely unremunerative to the companies en- 
gaged in making them f Would the common law obligation as to equal charges under 
like drcumstaiwes apply hereT Let me explain Just what I have in mmd in propoand- 
ing this question. I wish to arrive at a correct statement of the facts in regard to the 
New York City " railroad problem." About two years ago Mr. Vanderbiit declared 
that New York should be placed upon an equality with other Atlantic seaboard eities. Pre- 
cisely what this meant and in what manner and through what expedients it was to be 
done is, of course, matter of detail. But as I understand it, the New York merchants 
were entirely satisfied with what they deemed to be the spirit of the declaration. Mr. 
Vanderbiit holds at the present time that he has carried out that declaration in its 
true spirit, but some of the merchants of New York think he has not, and they point 
to the fact that a few months ago the rates were very much lower from Boston to the 
West than from New York to the West. They also point to other very marked dis- 
criminations, against the commerce of New York. Mr. Vanderbiit replies, and the 
New York Railroad Gazette declares that this Boston discrimination was simply a war 
upon the Grand Trunk and the Vermont Central Railroads for the purpose of forcing 
them to maintain such rates as would enable the New York Central Railroad to.canr 
out its predetermined policy of placing and keeping New York upon an equality with 
the other Atlantic seaboard cities. It is evident that so long as railroads can freely 
exorcise the power of making such discriminations as this for the purpose of prevent- 
ing other discriminations, the railroads of the country will continue to be absolutely 
free to make just such discriminations as they may deem necessary and proper, sab- 
jeot only to the restraining influences of the competitive forces of transportation and 
of trade, and of that ever present and potential moral force— pa^^ie sentiment. Whether 
the circumstances of the case do or do not present a direct issue as to the predominance 
of the interests of trade or of transportation is a question which must be left to the 
deliberate Judgment of those most deeply concerned. 

Answer. In answer to the fifth question, I would say that as the common law 
now stands there is nothing that amounts to a presumption that a rate previously 
charged is to remain the rate, or that such a rate is a reasonable one. The piesomp^ 
tion as to common carriers in reference to a charge is this : that if under like circum- 
stances a charge is made to another person for a similar service, this fact would be 
permitted to be shown with a view to prove what amount the company would consider 
as a reasonable charge ; but such a presumption raised b^ such evidence is rebuttable. 
The charge may be shown to be less reasonable and fair than the higher one. The 
common carrier is bound to carry at a reasonable rate. I know of no principle of law 
to prevent his carrying at an unreasonably low rate for some special people. The 
only persons who would have a right to complain, as the law now stands, at this nn- 
reasonably low rate would be the stockholders, and as reliance upon them is quite 
sure to be* an illusory one, legislation in addition to the common law is indispensably 
necessary to prevent unjust discriminations, in the making of very low rates t<) • 
favored few to the destruction of the business of others, which rates can, however, be 
shown to be unremunerative in character, and therefore not reasonable rates, at which 
the general business is to be done. Lord CardwelFs act, in England, hereinafter re- 
ferred to, is a specific against this evil. 

- Question 6. In your opinion, will it be possible, under the existing law of corpora- 
tions, for an apportionment scheme, such as that which now exists at New York in regard 
to west-bound traffic, ever to acquire a legal existence f In other words, do you eonrnder 
contracts of this character to be ultra rires of coriiorate powers f In this connection 
will yon please to state what modification of the law of corporations would be necee- 
saryin order that such contracts may acquire a legal existence, and what existing 
circumstances prevent the adoption of such a modification of the lawt Please also 
to state your opinion as to the considerations of i)ub1ic policy which should prevail 
touching the recognition of apportionment schemes, with special reference to the com- 
mercial interests of New York. 

AuMwer. In answer to the sixth question, I believe all the ap|)ortionment 8Ch<*uie«, 
meaning thereby pooling arrangements and acoompauying agreements to maintain 
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nt«8, to be ultra rii'etr of corporate powers. It seems to me Hcarcely to admit of question 
that coiporations are not permitted withouts pecial legislative sanction to enter into a 
jtartnerBliip with other corporations in their earnings. Such in the case in all pool- 
ing arrangements; what amounts virtually to a co-partnership really takes place, din- 
unused under another name. The fac ts are that the goods to be shi pped are all prac tical ly 
placed in the hands of a commissioner to be distributed on a preascertained himiB of inter- 
wt in their carriage on the part of the respective corporations, the interest of each being 
affected by the earnings of each other road. This practically makes all the railways 
entering into an arrangement copartners in a common fund, which is made up of the 
earnings of each railway, distributed by the commissioner on certain fixed rates of 
interest, bat which is not the equivalent of the earnings of each railway. What is this 
hut a copartnership, which makes a stockholder of any one of the combining roads, 
as to dividend, dependent upon the receipts of a rival line in which he holds no stock, 
in which he has no interst, and over which he cannot exercise any control. Of course 
it is within the power of the legislature to make that which was yesterday against 
public policy to-day a matter of public policy by changing the law, but the law«should 
not be changed so as to enable corporations to enter into co-partnerships, because it 
would seem obvious that all control over corporations by their own stockholders wouhl 
rherenpon ceaHe. Two cor})orationB having quite distinct purposes may reasonably be 
clothed with very different powers by the act« creating them, one of them being 
clothed with special powers which in denied to the other, yet by means of a co-partner- 
ship one with the otner they can respectively transfer and give an extension to corpo- 
late powers far beyond anything we have hitherto known. It is my belief that no con- 
i^Ii^ation or amalgamation of railways or leasing, working, or traffic arrangements be- 
tween one railway and another should be permitted, except with the consent of the 
legislature, upon adequate notice to every one interested, or under the supervision of a 
tnbunalsuch as the Railway Commission of England or the Massachusetts Kailway Com- 
mifl^on. It is equally m y conviction that the pooling scheme is illegal as the law now 
!<tand8 and against public policy, and virtually amounts to a conspiracy against compe- 
rition and the pubbc good. It is therefore in restraint of trade. Such combinations, 
objectionable as they are if entered into by private individuals, are much more offensive 
to the law in the case of corporations with strictly limited powers, and which have to a 
considerable degree the monopfdy of the carriage of commodities. I would recommend 
00 change in the law looking toward recognizing pooling schemes, but, on the contrary, 
woold recommend the passage of a stringent act forbidding them, so as to prevent 
cavil as to or misinterpretation of the law by the courts. 

Question 7. In your opinion, will it be practicable or possible for railroails to enter 
into compacts in regard to the apportionment of freight traffic under which the roads 
•«hall be jointly and severally held to the t«rms of tlie contracts with respe<'.t to the 
interests of third parties and to all the incidents legally arising fnuu such contracts, 
although the contracts may not a<*quire validity before the law as between the rail- 
mad companies themselves f In other words, do you think that a one-side<l compact 
of this sort, as to its validity, affecting the commercial interests of the whole country, 
could ever acquire stability and permanently subserve the interests of the railroads 
and of the public f 

[In submitting to yon this inquiry, I desire to mention by way of suggestion the fact 
that these apportionment schemes have no stable basis. The representatives of the 
roads meet together to-day and lix up an apportionment scheme which is essentially 
a compromise. Each one of the companies thinks it gets less than it ought to get, but 
each one clearly apprehends the fa<'t that even upon a less amount of traftic under an 
apportionment scheme it would realize better results than upcm a larger amount of 
traffic in a fight. In this fact is found the very life of all apportionment schemes 
which have come to my notice. Then consider what must be the history of every 
apportionment scheme. Changes are continually going on in the course of trade. 
Certain cities are acquiring and others are losing trade. Particular branches of trade 
are concentrating at certain points and leaving other points. Manufacturing inter- 
cNts are developing more rapidly in certain cities and districts than in others. Besides 
this, changes are continually going on in transportation intei'ests. Some roads are 
arrowing stronger and others are growing weaker. New roads are being constructed 
and new routes and combinations of routes are being formed, i&c. It appears to be 
evident, therefore, that an apportionment scheme which would substantially constitute 
an equitable division of traffic to-day might be very iuecpiitable a year or two hence. 
Then what must be done f Wliy, the representatives of the roails must meet together 
and change the basis upon which they are working. So you see that like an ordinary 
partuerahip it would have to be tcnuinable at the will of any one of the parties to it. ] 

Answer. In answer to your seventh question, I admit that among the difficulties in 
th-* way of carrying out the pooling arrangements are those which are suggested by 
>o I, hut we must assume that, unless the public intervem's to prevent pooling avrance- 
ments in the futnra, the machinery ft>r such arrangein^*nts will be perfected, possibly, 
by the adoption ot Mr. Fink*s idi'a of a corporation of corporations, and thus the gov- 
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«niniental power of the States and nation will be absolutely under the heel of such a 
corporation of corporations. The tendency to do this is Tery strong; the advantaget 
of combination as against the disadvantages of competition is a constant bait to con- 
bine, and this makes it necessary that the community should use its oombination of 
legislature and courts to prevent the combination of great corporations ftt>m captur- 
ing the powers of the Stato and using them without restraint and to the detriment of 
the people. 

Question 8. Aside from those established principles of the law of oorporations which 
may appear to determine the fact that railroaa pooling schemes are against nnblie 
policy or are uHra virea of their corporat-e powers, are there not certain charactetistics 
of apportionment schemes which seem to preclude the possibility of any relationship 
between railroad companies in the nature of a partnership T 

In this connection your attention is invited to the following oonsidMtitiovis : 

1st. Men resort to a partnership as an essential condition of good, whereas rail- 
road companies resort to an apportionment scheme as an expedient for the pveventioB 
of losses incident to sustaining a hostile position towards each other. 

3d. Men resort to a partnership from selection and voluntary choice, but railroad 
•companies come together in an apportionment scheme merely fitmi a sense of neoessity 
and not from selection or choice. 

3d. A partnership is a compact between friends, but an apnortionment scheme is a 
truce between enemies ; and generally the inducements whion lead men to enter into a 
partnership are of a x><>sitive and co-operative character, whereas thooe which ImmI 
railroad companies to the formation of an apportionment scheme are of a ilegatiw 
and defensive character. 

Answer. Your eighth question contains a number of valuable suggrationa, which 
ahow the reasons that underlie the general public policy which forbids such oorabiaa- 
tions, and I ftiUy a^ree that the reasons you set forth, in connection with many othen 
wh^ch might 1>e given, irresistibly lead to the conclusion that sneh oopartaerahips 
should not be tolerated. 

Question 9. What special commission or technical court should, in your opinion, he 
established for the determination of those questions which are continually arising in 
all parts of the country, and which may be classified under the three heads of dm 
f€ieiUHe9y reatonahle rak9f and tUBcrimhutHonat In presenting your answer to thisia- 
^luiry, please to state the existing practical difficulties in the 'way of securing Justice 
in the aetermination of questions of this character : 1st, Owing to the fiMst that ths 
duty of enforcing wholesome laws touching the prevention of the evils referred to is 
not properly embraced within the Sanctions of the ordinary courts of Justice; and,td, 
That the cases arising under such laws would be of such a nature that the lawyen 
and judges eould not oe expected to have any practical knowledge of them. 

Answer. I believe that it is absolutely essential, both for reasons of State and ths 
security of the public, that a commission should be instituted, composed of experts, 
which should determine the questions between the public and the railway— -questioiM 
which constantly arise— as to whether due facilities have been affbrded, reasonable 
rates have been imposed, or improper discriminations have bean made by snob rail- 
way corporations. The difficulties now in the way of holding railway corporations in 
check are partly governmental in character and partly Judicial. Chief Justice Camp- 
bell declared, in 1867, in Parliament, that the English law courts were not competent to 
deal with these questions. He therefore urged the necessity of organizing a tribunal 
where such questions may be discussed by a specially trained bar and acted upon by 
a specially trained bench. Snbsequently, in 1872, the Joint committee of Paiiiament 
united in a report recommending the appointment of such a tribunal, and finally, is 
1873, the British Railway Commission was organized. This commission has now been 
in existence almost six years, and the importance and character of the questions it is 
called upon to determine may be gathered from the five reports already issued by 
it. The Cardwell act of 1854, required prorating on all the English railways, so 
that any railway could send goods over the line of another railway, and thus make a 
through rat<e upon reasonable terms, to wit, a rate equivalent to what would be charsed 
by the receiving company for like traffic over its own line. The act further provided 
that the terms upon which the railways shall carry shall be the same for all. By s 
previous statute (7 and 8 Vic, ch. 85) the Board of Trade was authorised to institute 
legal proceedings to enforce the duties and liabilities of railway companies in addition 
to the remedies aftbnled to the parties ago^eved, and the 1854 act conforred upon the 
court of common pleas the jurisdiction to entertain the controversies which would ari.«p 
thereunder. The act of 1873 1 rausferred this J urindiction to the railway eommtssiooen, 
and enlarged their pow ers by giving them jurisdiction over the question of reasonable 
charges within the maximuiii rate fixed by Parliament in the special acts creating the 
railway corporations; they likewise have jnrisdiction over the <iuestion of termiaal 
facilities, embracing their adfM|na<*y and the reasonableness of terminal charges, also 
can enforce the publication of ratcH and compliance with the published rates; and tbe 
act of 1873 allows them to sit as arbitrators to determine disputes between railway 
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compames as to agreeinente theretofore made, and transfers to them the powers hereto- 
fore vested in the Board of Trade, to supervise all working agreements or leases ba^ 
tween railway companies or railway and canal companies, and to withhold their 
Moction from the same if they see fit; and without such approval they cannot becomt 
operative. 

Aceordini^ to the five annual reportoof this commission, it appears that under every qo» 
of th^ provisions decisions have been rendered and action taken. The commissiom 
have in one particular case gone so far as to determine that a particular railway ochsh 
psny was to build station facilities. This decision has given some alarm, because it is 
aiMcalt to draw the line as to what expenses a corporation may not be called upon t<a 
iacor, if the commiseionersy on the plea of affording tenuinal facilities, can require ata* 
tioDsto be built; but the character of the members of the commissiou is sofficieni 

faarant«e that they will not overstep the bounds of reasonableness. Sir Frederick 
eel, a son of the famoos prime minister; Mr. Price, formerly chairman of the MidlaoA 
Ssilroad, and Alexander Edward Miller, a lawer of eminence, who was appointed ia 
place of Mr. Biacnamara, deceased, are the present commissioners. The railway coxtf'* 
paniesof England's objections to the commission, as far as personal inquiry both among 
rulvaj presidents, practitioners at the parliamentary bar, and commissioners hav« 
enabled me to aacertain, are — 

li»t. That there is no apjieal from its decision to the higher courts; and as two of tins 
ronunission are la^en, the representatives of the companies believe that the ri^]ii#l 
appeal in cases afiecting such large interests as those which come before the commission 
should be secured to the litigants. In cases of law, an appeal lies if the commisttoaeia 
cfftiiy that it is a senona question of law. I am disposed to agree that this ia a wall* 
groonded objection, although one of the objects of creating a special tribunal waa %m 
coQuteract the enormously onpressive character of the exercise hy these great oerpera*- 
tioDs of the power of appeal, and by means of which they can and & wear ost a 
weaker adversary, however meritorious hia case. Bail way attorneys and barriateia 
have general retainers, covering their labors for the year, and it was con^^nitivelg 
a lieht charge upon the railway company to carry causes throngh the courts. 

2a. They object to the tribunal that a nugority are laymen. I? a m^iority were laW'- 
yen, they would likewise object for the opposite reason, that lawyers are not the 
|i«t>per persons ta deal with railway questions. Whatever force there is in this obj as 
tion arises, however, from the absence of appeal. It is now universally conceded by 
railway officials themselves— and I have conversed with the leading ones during my 
recent visit to England— that a special tribunal should exist to exercise the control and 
the functions of the commission ; but they want it to be, as near as I can get at it, a 
branch of the supreme court of judicature, such as the divorce and bankruptcy courts 
■re, instead of an organization apart from the judicial organization. It will necessa- 
rily be some little time before new machinery ^ets into proper working order, and par- 
ticularily is this the case when there is so active an opposition as that of the railwair 
companies to the commission. But I cannot do better tnan to quote the words of Mr. 
Howard, a prominent member of the parliamentary bar, representing railway interests, 
firom an article by his pen in the June number, 1878, of Fraser's Magazine on ** The 
Railway Commission and its work " : 

*' Grievances are so numerous and so various in kind, that it would be impossible to 
provide in an act of Parliament the necessary details, showing how each case was to be 
dealt with. A more elastic system is demanded. The commission should be entrusted 
with the necessary discretionary powers — in fact, be constituted a permanent board 
of arbitration. In the railway commission we have a tribunal capable of dealing 
fairly and impartially 'wath matters in which practical working is involved. The num- 
ber and variety of cases which have been before them and upon which they have 
given just decisions is proof of the value of the tribunal. Attempts will be made to 
show that the tribunal, judged by the amount of work it has to do, is costly ; that the 
bnsiness of the court is gradually declining in amount, and not, therefore, worth the 
eost of maintenance; but the value of the tribunal is not to he thus measured. It« 
imporiance as the guardian of the public interests in the various branches of railway 
management can scarcely be overestimated, for its very existence holds in check, ta 
DO little extent, the exercise by railway companies of an arbitrary policy ; and the vig- 
orous manner in which the commissioners have defended the right of the public has 
forced the companies to a settlement of disputes. The legal profession, as a body, 
have never taken kindly to the new form of jurisdiction, and have viewed with jeal- 
oiisy what they regard as an innovation upon the established courts of law. Opposi- 
tion may therefore be expected from this quarter. One object sought in the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners has, to a great extent, been attained, the materials needed 
for the constniction of a new and amended act have been produced, the administration 
of which, wliilst it would confer increased public benefit, would certainly be no source 
of prejudice to railway shareholders, if indeed it would not exercise the' very opposite 
effect.*' It must not be forgotten that England in addition to the safeguards against 
the power of these great corporations by means of the Board of Trade which must ap- 
prove every by-law of these corporations, never left railway corporations absolutely 
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witliont control, and all railwaya must obtain their power from Parliament by special 
act, to take property for pnrposes of building its road-bed or making ita stations. 
Nothing can be sprang upon the community unawares. All private bills must be filed 
a certain period before Parliament convehes. Their purpose must be advertised in 
the official gazettes, notices must be given to all persons interested so that all objections 
may be tiled, which objections pai*take of the nature of pleadings; and the evidence 
pro and con on the petition ana objections is regularly heard in the same manner as 
in trials at law. Indeed England's method of private bill legislation is a very much 
better safeguard to the public, than the recent constitutional amendments which hate 
run their course through various States of the Union, forbidding private and special 
laws in certain cases, and thus subjecting the general body of the law to be arbitrarily 
I'hangefl under the pressure of special and private int<^rests. 

Question 10. Do not the fact that the Ene Railroad charges the same through rat€« 
as the New York Central — one of the largest dividend paying roads — and many instances 
of a similar character in other parts of the country go to show that competitive 
freight charges must generally be equal, in order that competition may exist at all, 
and do not tliese facts abto go to show that in practice rates are determined mainly 
by competition between transpOi*tation lines and between trade forces, and that they 
are only indirectly affected by the consideration as to the amount of capital of any 
particular road, the cost of the road, or the actual cost of transporting freight over 
the road f 

Answer. In answer to the tenth question, it seems to me that In politico no more 
than in any other department of knowledge does a single instance prove much. While 
it is true that competitive rates are at times maintained between railways having the 
same terminal points, which may influence and regulate to a considerable degree their 
tariff, yet that competition does* not prevail to the same degree in railway enterprises 
as it does in other affairs, and that an exception to the general operation of the law of 
competition has been demonstrated to exist in the case of tlie railway is the opinion 
of every one who has studied the operation of the law of competition in its application 
t€» railways. Combinations in railway action and policy, being more easilv possible 
and offering greater inducements in the way of permanent beneficial results to the 
combining parties than in any other business, excludes competition as a permanent 
regulator of the price at which transportation services are to be rendered. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY CHARLES RANDOLPH, ESQ., SEURETART 
OP THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, IN REGARD TO THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND COMMERCIAL INTERESTS OF THAT CITY, IN REPLY TO 
INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, JUNE 30, 1879. 

Question 1. Please to describe the growth of the direct exportation of Wotttem pr^ 
incu from Chicago to Europe. 

Answer. There is no recoid arailable indicating the beginning of this form of bnsi- 
■6SB. Previous to 1865 very considerable purchases of Western products were mado^ 
•A orders from Enrope, and to some extent Western shippers exported grain and pra- 
nsious to Europe on their own account. Generally, however, such shipments were 
wnsigned to some seaboard city and thence were shipped to their destination, Hie 
Mean transportation being arranged for on arrival of tne property at the seaboard bf 
the consignee there. In 1856, during the Crimean war, large quantities of wheat and 
flsnr were purchased in Chicago on orders direct from both England and France ; these 
were generally filled by shipments via New York or Montreal, having a subconsigaee 
•4 those cities. Some, however, were shipped (in the winter) by way of Cairo aad 
lew Orleans, as at that time no one thou^nt of shipping grain by all rail to the easi- 
en seaboard cities. Later, in 18.57, I think, two or three lake vessels were loaded 
with grain and cleared direct for Europe, passing tlirough the Welland Canal and 8i. 
Lawrence River. Some of these, and at least one foreign vessel (Scandinavian), arrived 
^ect from Enrope with carj^s. These ventures were not, however, attended witk 
mfficient profit to justify their continuance ; the vessels were too small to render their 
sse in that trade profitable, and the business fell back to the process of reshipment at 
sesboard cities, but really amounted to but little for several years following. Whea 
the Grand Trunk Railwav of Canada, was completeil to Portland in 1864, that cor- 
porstion began to make efforts to secure business from the Western States, and by its 
tHmnection with Chicago via Michigan Central Railroad, sought to inaugurate throng 
ihipment-s of rolling freight, no attempt being made to induce shipments of graia m 
hoik by that route imtil several years subsequently. I have no data as to the amouai 
of these shipments previous to 1865, but there were some made in 1864. Since 1864 
the shipments on through bills of lading issued in this city have been as follows: 



Year. 



Hour. 



Wheat. 



Com. 



Other 



Provi- 
sioDd. 



]m 

\m 

1^ I 

\m 

IW 44,004 

1*70 99,353 

1*71 32.031 

1*72 10,293 

1*73 131,417 ' 

K4 64,468 

W5 79,767 

W6 K),2H0 ' 

l'*77 74,121 



BarreU. ; Bushels. \ Bushels. I Bushels. Packages. 



5,220 

84,519 

131,960 

268,617 

1, 420, 948 

980,193 

2, 440, 713 
1, 199, 718 



388,970 

8.600 

209, 647 



708,979 ; 

2,316,206 j 386,:i64 



1, 954, 687 1, 620, 575 



l«78 147,028 1 6,121,681 4, 149, .Vi2 



137, 238 
209, 208 



9,968 

24, 186 I 

58, 770 , 

230,543 • 

310,296 

278,754 

309, 059 I 
690.840 
640, 776 
907,027 



Miooella- 
ftvi|?ht. 

Packages. 

30.948 

8,380 

22,958 

19,880 

9H0 

391 

3, 0H7 

8,8:16 

21,269 

64,7&5 

.'iO, 594 

*15, 385 

102, 74> 

* 16, 195 

522, 3H0 

♦1,734 

(681.305 

} -7,876 



C 59,594 ) 

{*15,385 5 

(102,74> ( 

>*16,195 5 

5 522, 3H0 I 

i *1,7»4 J 



Total. 



Tons. 

8,912 

1.904 

4,619 

4,576 

7, 213 

17,921 

21, 081 

77,95a 

132, 474 

113,776 

219. 387 



314. 507 
309,185 
602,018 



"^^ Toiw. 



In the foregoing statement under the head of ))i*oviHion8 are included onlv hog 
and beef product ; under the head of miscellaneous freight is included butter, cheeae, 
tallow, hides, leather, seeds, oil-cake, alcohol, etc The bulk of these shipments have 
Wn made from Chicago by rail, though some of the flour and grain have gone for- 
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ward by lake ; all except a portiou of the bulk grain, has been shipped by steamer, on 
the ocean; a portion each by way of Montreal, Portland, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. Aside from these shipments, during the time covered by them, 
there have been other shipments to an unknown, but very considerable extent, both 
on foreign orders and for account of the shipper ; these have been consigned to parties 
in the seaboard cities for forwarding to Europe, the ocean freights being arranged for 
at the East. The demand for Ameiioan meats abroad, has had the effect of very mate- 
rially modifying the manner of the cut and cure of ho||r product in this city, it being 
accommodated to the various styles most in favor in dim^rent parts of Great Britain 
and the continent. Several of our largest packers conliuing their cut and oure almost 
exclusively to the wants of that trade. Some of these cuts are so peculiar that they 
could scarcely be sold at all in this conntry, while no other will be freely purchased 
iii some parts of Europe ; this particularly applies to the interior tra<le vin England. 
These cuts are very little dealt in in this country and are generally sold by the packer 
direct to the exporter, or are shipped direct by the packer ou his own account. In 
the matter of grain, and indeed all oth^ commodities shipped, much the largest por- 
tion is exported on orders for account of parties in Europe. Our local shippers gen- 
erally prefisr to consign only to the seaboard, availing themselves of either Uie eait- 
erh or forei^ market as they may elect after arrival of property at the seaboard. 

Question^. Please to present such facts as will show the relation of the throaffh 
rates which have prevailed from Chicago to Europe for direct shipments, and the 
Jiates which have prevailed by combination of the rail rate to the seaboard and the 
•cean rate thence to Europe. 

Answer. I suppose a comparison of the rates for 1877 will be sufficient for the pur- 
poses you desire. In fact, I have no reliable data for previous years by which to make 
mich a comparison. During 187b the rates were very irregular on through shipments 
and would not so well represent a normal condition of the business as those of the 
previous year. l^Yom May 1st to December 31st, 1877, the two rates on wheat were 
about as follows: Previous to May the Ist, there was so little demand for wheat for 
export shipment, that nominal quotations are of little value. 






Weeks ending — 



Hay 5 
12 
19 
20. 

Jane 2 

0. 

16 

23 

30 

J«ly 7 
14. 
21. 
28. 

A«g. 4 
11 
18. 
25. 

Sopt. 1 . 

8. 

15. 

22. 

». 

Oct 6. 
18 
20 
27. 

Not. 3 
10 
17. 
24 

Bae. 1. 

g 

15 

22 

29 
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In the above combined frelffbt rate oiily the actaal freight i6 included ; to it should 
ite added New York charges Tor weighing, transferring, and a small commission for 
attending to the business of forwarding, sa^ in all 1^ to 1| cents per bushel. This 
will, in nearly all the cases cited above, bring the combined rate higher than the 
through rate. A small advantage is gained by the combined rate in the fact that the 
freight to New York is payable in currency, whereas all of the through rate is gold ; 
bnt this for 1877 was very insignificant. 

(^neation 'X Please to present a statement touching the relative advantages of di- 
n^ct shipments from Chicago to Europe, in comparison with Ihe advantages afforded 
by shipment to Atlantic seaports, with the option of the market at those points ; also 
a aiinilar statement in regaxd to direct importations from Europe and the purchase of 
import4Hl goods at New York. 

Answer. The principal advantage in shipping direct, when the shipment is made on 
roDflignor's account, is in the generally lower cost of transportation as shown by the 
foregoing table. There are times when still greater advantage in this respect is given 
to the shipper via Boston. Philadelphia, or Baltimore. Again, the draft made against 
the property when Bhipi>ed on a through bill of lading can be made here direct on 
the eonsiffnee in Europe, a saving of interest and a commission to an intermediate 
a^ent at the East, ujion whom, in the other case, a bill would be drawn, he to be reim- 
bursed by making a bill on the European consignee. As previously remarked, how- 
ever, our local shippers usually prefer to consign to Eastern cities only, with the op- 
tion of sales there, or ultimate snipments to Europe. In the case of property ordered 
on foreign account the advantage of through shipment is more marked. It lias 
grovn ijito a custom in Europe, especially in England, to sell property to arrive, 
M»metimes, as in the case of California wheat or East India or South American goods, 
a.H nuch as four to six months in the future. The merchant, being able to miUce such 
a Mle, will give an order for a cargo at a limit of cost. fVei^ht, and insurance that, 
if filled, would leave him a satisfactory margin of proht. He cables his order here, 
and if it can be filled he is so advised at once, and he closes his trade with compar- 
atively little risk. Or, being on the eround and understanding the prospective wants 
vf his market, ho may order, taking his chance for profit on an anticipated advance ; 
thi8 last is. however, a more or less speculative venture, but in either case he knowa 
juHt what lus cargo will cost laid down at its destination in due course of transit. 
Ht. saves unnecessary charged for commission, &x., at the seaboard, and secures what- 
ever of advantage there may be in a through rate. In the case of meat he gets it 
ait originally packed. The repacking and handling in the Eastern cities is a consider- 
able iiynry to meats; and usually he wants a particular packer's brand which he 
uiay not be able to get if he orders frcmi an Eastern city. In the matter of importa- 
tions the principal advantage is in the saving of damage to goods by repacking at 
the port of first arrival, and the delay in passing through the custom-house there. 
There is, perhaps, a trine 8ave<l iu fn*ight and intermediate handling and forwarding 
charges, but this is probably fully offset by the annoyance of furiiisniog the exorbi- 
tant bomls re(|^uired by the government. Many of our leading houses maintain a 
representative in the European markets, buying and shipping tno goods needed for 
their trade. Others order direct from the manufacturer in Euro]>e. In this way im- 
portations can be placed on sale in this city about as early as they can be in the 
Eastern cities. There is no doubt great advantage iu an established rt^putatiou for 
jndieions selections and prompt, direct importations ; purchasers prefer to buy of a 
direct importer rather than from sec<ind hands. A Chicago importer can count with 
ivasonable certainty as to when his goods, shipi)ed at a certain time from Europe, 
vill reach him if consigned direct; wHicreas, if they are to be stopped at (he \toTt of 
tint arrival for examination and appraisement, he cannot even approximate to the 
time when be will get tliem. The handling especially of valuable or fragile goods 
ta freqiiently attended with damage which must fall on the owner ; and goods are 
rarely repacked as carefully as they were originally. It is some advantage, too, 
that the importations of prominent Western merchants shall not be advertised to 
Eastern competitors from two to six weeks before they are received by the consignee, 
as they are bs^le to be if they are passed under the inspection of Eastern appraisers. 
I think but few goods of any kind are consigned irom Europe direct to Cnicggo on 
shipper's account. 

Question 4. Please to prepare a table showing the value of foreign merchandise im- 
ported at Chicago each year and transnorted to Chicago without appraisement at the 
port of entry under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1870, also the duties thereon. 
Answer. Our custom-house is not supplied with books and sufficient assistance to 
keep this portion of the imports separate from the others, and the only report I am 
•ble to get is from the Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, and I 
ind no report of this business pnor to 1873. In fact, I do not think there was much 
bosinew done under that act until after July, 1872. 

Th« reported importations at Chicago under the act of 1870, so far as I have dat4i 
for determining it, was as follows : 
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Years ending June 30- 

1873 $3,160,756 

1874 |1,953,5;W 

1875 2,683,118 



1876 3,061,216 

1877 2.221,984 

1878 2,618,971 



It is quite impossible, for the reasons already stated, to give the duties collected on 
these goods separately. A portion of them are reported as not dutiable, and in addition 
to goods received under the act of 1870 there are large importations oi tea, coffee, and 
other free goods, that do i^ot appear in the custom-house records at Chicago in any form. 

Question 5. Please to present a similar statement in regard to merchandise imported 
and appraised at other ports and transported to the port of Chicago each year during 
the last ten years. 

Answer. The records of the Chicago custom-house having been destroyed by fir? 
October 9, 1871, no information can l^ obtained from that source of any importationA 
previous to that date. From data of my own I give the importations in bond for 1H69 
and 1870, but have no account of duties paid in those years : 

Slaiement showing impartatioti$ at Chicago in bond, ihf^ goods being appraised at ports sf 

first arrival. 



Year. 



1809 
1870 
1872 
1873 
1874 



Value. 



$933, 2a'> 

1, 113, 464 

1, 485. 825 

360.120 

220.866 



Duties. 



Xot known. 

Not known. 

$594,956 91 

156,453 32 

98, 675 11 



Year. 



1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Valne. 



Datiea. 



1356,832 
460,440 
582,056 
343,530 



$111.76? » 
123.S6B 11 
19S.83IS8 

136, « 31 



For 1871 1 have neither the value nor the duties collected. 

Question 6. About what proportion of the total value of imported goods received at 
Chicago is imported directly from Europe, either with or without appraisement at the 
seaboard; and about what proportion of such foreign goods (i. e. from Euroiie) is pur- 
chased at New York, or at other Atlantic seaports ? 

Answer. To the first of these inquiries I can give no further answer than mav be 
gathered from the answers to the two previous questions (4 and 5). It is impossible, 
from any records kept in our custom-house, to determine frx)m whence goods are im- 
ported, except as may be inferred from their character. The government at Wash- 
ington keeps a detailed record of goods imported at port<s of first arrival- and of ihv 
countries from whence they come, but that record stops at the port of first arrival. 

As to the second branch of the inquiry, I know of no means of determining, even 
approximately, the proportions between European goods sold in Chicago, im^iorted 
direct, or purchased in the Eastern cities. The amount purchased at tne East, no 
doubt, largely exceeds those imported direct, but having no means of verifying an es- 
timate, I should prefer not to hazard one. Comparatively few of our merchants im- 
X>ort direct, and they not nearly as much as they sell of imported goods. 

Question 7. What hiuderances of any sort now repress the direct importation of 
foreign goods at Chicago ? 

Answer. First, I would place undervaluations at the seaboard cities, or some method 
practiced there of getting goods through the custom-house at much less cost than here. 
This applies more particnlarly to goods subject to a high dut^, especially to silks. It 
has become notorious that imported silks can be purchased of jobbers in New York for 
considerably less money than the same goods can be imported for with full duties 
paid. So that our leading importers of dry goods have pretty much ceased the impor- 
tation of such goods and make their purchases largely in New York ; the same sisfi 
applies to other classes of goods to a greater or less extent. Next I would state that 
the larger allowances for damages on goods at the East than here (especially on peritih- 
able property) has resulted in compelling many importers to either have their .goods 
pay duties at the seaboard or abandon importing, purchasing their supplies at thf 
East. Both of these questions will, I presume, be fully treated m the report of a com- 
mission recently appointed by the Treasury Depjirt-raeut, and which, as I undeivtsnd 
it, have been taking testimony on these points. The matter of excessive bonds re- 
quired by the government for importations to the interior under the act of July, I9i0. 
bears wilh great severity on the smaller importers. The more wealthy firms ire sW»' 
to arrange this matter, through the bonded transportation companies, without much 
inconvenience, and this fact may be considered a reason why the larger importeri h*v»* 
made so little protest against the exorbitant demands of the government in this respect : 
they are able, from their position of high commercial and financial standing, to prac- 
tically '^freeze ont'^ all small competitors who would be inconvenienced or uualne U* 
furnish the bonds reriuired. The general regulations in respect to importations under 
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rh«- act of 1^70» thougb modiHed from tlioso originally in force, are still (a» we think, 
aiider the inflneiico of Eastern importers and custom-house olticials) felt to be calca- 
Utini to discourage the business, and certainly tend to restrict it. 

Question 8. Please to present a table showing the rates which have prevailed from 
jMirts in Europe to Chicaeo on direct shipments in comparison with combined ocean 
anil rail rates, in coses when similar commodities were imported through Atlantic sea- 
juirts. Three or four commodities may be referred to. 

AiiHWer. I am not able to make as satisfactory a response to the inquii'y as I should 
br tjlad to do, and I cannot furnish the comparative schedule of rates referred to ; 
through consignments are usually made on a through rate of freight, generally, as I am 
iitfnnued, at about the current ocean freight and the inland rail freight combined on the 
uriims classes of goo<]s. In caw? the inland rail freight advances br declines after the 
«bi|tment and before the arrival at the Heal>oard, that would be to the advantage or 
iliHoilvantage, as the case might be, of the owner; no variation would be made in the 
through contracted rate. The competition for freights from Europe to Western cities 
iiiider the immediate transportation act of 1870 is not vei-y spirited on account of the 
ltnnd<i required to be given by the transportation companies and the additional trouble 
anil care necessary in doing that business as compared with ordinary traffic. Nearly 
nil the goods received at Chicago under the act of 1870 come by one transportation 
fa^t-frpipht line. 

Qnestion 9. At aliout what time was the system of issuing through bills of lading 
from Chicago to ports in Euroiie, and from ports in Europe to Chicago, inanguratedT 

AnMwer. As stated in the answer to interrogatory No. 1, the business of issuing bills 
of lading diit*ct from Chicago to Europe was inaugurated about 1864 ; this refers to 
rail Rhipments from Chicago. An earlier business was done in the manner described 
in anifwer to No. 1. It is quite impossible, from any data available, to determine when 
through shipments from Europe to Chicago commenced. I think as early as 1851 or 
br*2, railroad iron and other heavy freights were shipped from Europe to Chicago ; 
thtTie of course paid duty at the seaboard and were consigned to the care, for forward- 
luir, of some house there. Such were in every proper sense through shipments, and 
w«*rp so ex]>ressed on the original bill of lading, but they were not usually, if at all, 
^hipiMjd on contracted through rate. No considerable amount of importing in dry 
^'••(His by Chicago merchants was done until about 1H64 or 1865, and these, until the a4?t 
olMuly, 1870, came into force, could only be consigned to the port of first arrival, there 
to l)e appraised and forwarded as indicated in the shipment. The amount of ^oods 
(value) received in bond, as far as I have data for it, is shown in the answer to No. 5. 

(Question 10. Have through rates ever been made on shipments by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad via New Orleans to Europe, and have there ever been any direct impor- 
tations at Chicago from Europe via New Orleans? 

Answer. Not that I ever heanl of. 

Question 11. To what extent have products of Cuba, South America, Central America, 
ur Mexico, been imported directly at Chicago via Mobile or via New Orleans, and have 
•iuch importations yet assumed the form of a regular trade. 

.\ji9wer. The amount of direct importations at Chicago from the countries named, 
via either Mobile or New Orleans, have been quite insignificant, consisting mainly of 
tropical frnits, coff«»e, and cigars, with perhaps some sugar. Duty-paying goods im- 
I>orted via these cities are passed through the custom-h(mse« at the port of first ar- 
tival. and usually duties have been paid there. There are no arrangements perfected 
fur direct im|K>rtation8 under the act of July, 1870, via either of those cities. 

Question 12. Please to describe generally the functions of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in so far as relates to the regmutions which are imjtosed upon its membership in 
l^nying and selling products ; touching, first, the restraints imposed upon merchants in 
th<' course of trade ; second, the protection anorded to merchants in the course of trade ; 
third, as to the general effect of such regulations upon the trade of the city ; fourth, 
^ to the legal force of its rules ; and fifth, as to the nature and extent of its influence 
"iton commercial credits. 

Answer. The object of the Board of Trade of Chicago, as stated in the preamble to its 
nilefi and by-laws, is ** to maintain a commercial exchange ; to promote uniformity in the 
rastomsand nsages of merchants; to inculcate principles of Jnstice and equity in 
trade ; to facilitat'e the speedy a^iistment of business disputes ; to acquire and to dis- 
wiDinate valnable commercial information, and generally to secure to it« members 
the benefits of co-operation in the furtherance of their legitimate pursuits." Its mem- 
Urehip embraces representatives of all the leading branches of business in the city, and, 
'^ opportunity offers, it interests itself in questions affecting the general business in- 
terests of the city, and to some extent those of the country. While this is true in a 
general way, it is also true that much the larger portion o( it<s members are engaged 
in business directly oonnectod with the manufacture, purchase, or sale of the agricul- 
tural prodnots of the Northwestern States, including flour, grain, provisions, seeds, 
<^c. These arttcle« are dealt in by its members at their regular meetings on 'Change, 
Chicago being the terminus of all railroads centering there, all property, eicfpt a rerjf 
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limited amount shipped by through last freight lines, is billed either to be nnlokded at 
some depot, elevator, or dock, or into the cars of some connecting line ; very few cars go 
through the city without unloading, so that the city has come to be a great depot fur 
the distribution of these articles and a leading market of the world for their parchajM' 
and sale. The facilities of the city for the handling of these products which are well 
und widely known, and its superior advantages for transportation to and from, beaidf'M 
offering inducements to both producer and consumer and their representatives as a 
convenient point to sell and buy these commodities, also makes it a desirable place to 
<*on<luct speculative operations in their purchase and sale. Those operations have 
grown to very great proportions, and are conducted not only on behalf of members 
themselvctf, but to a much greater extent by order and for account of parties not meni- 
berH« who carry on their operations through members acting as brokers and commission 
merchants. Very much the larger portion of these speculative orders, which are con- 
fined mainly to grain and the various forms of hog product, are from parties resadin^ 
at points more or less distant from the city, especially in the large commercial cities 
of the country, whose orders are usually communicated by telegraph. 

The magnitude of the transactions of the members of the boara and the rapidity 
with whioL they ai'e consummiite<l has rondere<l it necessary, for the protection of the 
members them«wlves and of those for whom they deal, that well-defined mk^ ami 
regulations should be established in respect to the rights and duties of the parties to 
the transactions. These rulea ai*e very elaborate, extending to all supposable pointn 
that are liable to arise touching the transaction, whether it be one involving tbf 
immediate or future delivery of property. No trauBacticms are recciguized by the 
rules of the board that do not contemplate the actual delivery of projierty or i\w 
Hottlement of a contract previously made for an actual deliven'. The rules of the 
lK>aixl do not assume to bind persons not members of the a^ssociation, but the comts^ 
have hehl that if a i»arty directs a purchase or sale of property on the board he is sui>- 
poH«>d to know the rules' under which his agent must act, and to consent to their &y- 
])licatiou to any transaction he may direct to be made by memliers of the lioanl for 
his iu*couut. But to answer the question more in detail : 

** First, as to the restraint imi^osed upon menthants in the course of triwle." 

There may be said to be no restraint as to when, how, or to what extent members 
may trade, except that in the matter of trades in grain for future delivery they shall 
be made only between 9^ o'clock a. m. and 3^ o'clock p. m. 

"Second. The i»rotection afforded to merchants in the course of trade. 

All i)roperty, unless otherwise agreed (which embraces comparatively insignificant 
transact i<ms), is payable for on the delivery of tliepi*operty itself <»r of a warehouse re- 
ceipt or other voucher that will control it. If sold for immediate delivery it must 1h' 
delivoivd and j)aid for within twcuty-tour hours in any caw, and geneniUy within 
much less time. Grain, dour, and ))rovisions, unless sold by guaraiit<^ed sample or 
brand, arc sold subject to inspection ; prrain, by inspectors app<»iutcd by the State; 
flour and provisions, by iusi>ectors appointed by the boanl ; this is always undei«to4Hi 
without being so stated. In purchases for future delivery both parties to the contract 
are at liberty to require the cleposit of money, in some appro veil bank, to the extent 
of 10 per cent, on the contract value of the property purchased, as security fi»r the 
faithful performance of the contract, this to be kept good in case of change in the 
market value. In case tliis security is not deposited within one banking hour after 
demand, the party calling for the deposit is at liberty to close the contract by a pnr- 
cIuiNc or Kale, as the case may be, for account of the delinquent, and any loss resultiii;; 
by such repurchase or resale is due and jiayable immediat^^ly. In case any niemWr 
neglects, refuses, or from any cause fails to fuliill his commercial agreementa he is ha- 
ble, on complaint by nn aggrieved member, to be suspended from all privileges of the 
associati(m until the matter is satisfactorily adjusted, or incases of an aggravateil char- 
acter the party may be expelled. These regulations tend to restrict the obligation^ 
assumed by members within their ability to protect the same, and nndonbtedly ti*ntl 
to a higher order of credit than could be maintained in their absence. 

"Third. As to the general effect of such regulations upon the trade of the city.^ 

To this I answer, em])hatically, that they tend to promote trade in every department. 
I'he great crojjs of the Northwest frequently move in immense volume and must fiw<l 
I'ither a re8ei"\'oir into which they may be emptied to be drawn from as needed or »?« 
imi\ lie convenient, or they must be pi'essed to sale to shippers or consumers in su< h 
4|UHiititics as would inevitably break prices much below their true level. This reaer- 
■voii the gi'anarics and warehouses of Chicagc* supply, and the speculative element of 
the market stands ready at all times to absorb all that is offered for sale at its full 
value, operators forecasting the future of ])robablo supply and demand, and making; 
pun bases on that probal»iIity rather than on the augmented or diminished supply oi 
the moment. If the ]n'oducer or interior merchant desires to hold his property' in the 
city for an anticipated inlvance, he can do so at small expense; and if necessary to 
meet his obligations (»r keep his business moving he desires to obtain temporar}' ail- 
vanccs upon it, hr can do wo to verj* near its full value. Where the agricultural pn»*l- 
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QotA of a given district of country are sold these supplies are likely to be purchased, 
and heuce those engaged iu the ordinary mercantile lines become the sellers of all 
elames of goods to those producing sections whose surplus is turned into money at their 
bosinefls points. If this city only acted as a forwarder of agricultural products Instead 
of a porcnaser it would in turn become the forwarder of goods purchased of Eaatem 
merchants by the interior merchant or consumer, and if the speculative element were 
(^iminated firam the Chicago market and sales were confined to and depended only upon 
orders firom consumers or others for actual e^pmentyJChicago would nave the same ex- 
perience tliAt New York frequently has had, of no x^ossibility of effecting sales except 
at a material and unnecessary abatement in price. No better argument as to the de- 
linibility of encouraging the speculative element in produce (of course within proper 
limits) can be found than the extraordinary efforts or New York, Baltimore, and Saint 
Lonis within the past two years to establish and foster it in those cities. 
"Fourth. As to the legal force of the rules of the Board of Trade." 
These have always been sustained by the courts in their application to members of 
tbe board, and generally in their apx>lication to parties having transactions with mem- 
bers understood to be or from necessity brought under those rules. Occasionally cases 
lia?e been decided adversely to parties where the rules have not been technically ob- 
serrody and in a few instances courts iu other States have held that trading for future 
delivery was in the nature of gambling and claims based on such transactions could 
not be enforced, but in all or nearly all cases of such decisions the court has either 
confounded the transaction with a class of transactions prohibited by the statutes of 
the State of Illinois, and not recognized by the board as busmess transactions, or has 
shown so entire a misapprehension of business principles as to render it a subject of 
contempt to business men of any class. 
** Fifth. As to the nature and extent of its influence upon commercial credits.'' 
The influence and effect of the stringent rules of the Board of Trade as between mem- 
hets is to establish a higher order of credit among themselves in their dealings with 
each other, and they also tend to stren^hen confluence in members of the board among 
thflfie not members who do business with them. Beyond this I do not know that they 
have any particular influence. 

Question 13. Please to present a statement in regard to the growth of the live-stock 
trade in Chicago, embracing facts in relation to the establishment and growth of the 
Chicago stock-yanls and the manner in which the trade in cattle is there carried ou 
with respect to the interests of purchasers and the railroad lines. 

Answer. The figures below show the receipts of cattle and hogs at Chicago since 
1857. I have no data for earlier years that are suflicieutly reliable to introduce here : 



Tear. 



Cattle 
received. 



I•^58 

i>!>eo 

IMS 
I(«3 
l(i64 
1KS5 
1666 

^m 



No. 

140, 534 

111,6M 

117,101 

204.2.')0 

209,655 

H04.44J) 

338,840 

330,301 

;<H4, 251 

329,243 

323, 514 




Cattle 
received. 



No. 

403. 102 

532,964 

543,050 

684,075 

761. 428 

843,966 

920,843 

1, 096, 745 

1, 033, 151 

1,083,068 



Hogs 
receivtHl. 



No. 
1,661,869 
1. 693, 158 
2, 380, 083 
3,252,623 
4, 337, 750 
4, 269. 629 
3, 912, 110 
4. 190, 006 
4, 025, 970 
6,339,654 



Previous to 1858 the business in live stock had been steadily increasing, but the 
exact figures were never gathered and compiled in any reliable form. The receipts 
of sheep have averaged about 320,000 head per annum for the past six years, and within 
the name time those of horses have ranged from 7,800 to 20,200. 

In the earlier j^rears stock was driven in on foot. Later, as the railway lines began 
P«'netrating the interior, it arrived in part by rail, that mode of moving it growing in 
favor nntif about 1854 or '55, since which it has practically become the only mode of 
hriuging the stock to market. A few hundred head are yet driven in each year, but 
only from points near by. Until about 16.54 there were no general stock-yards. In 
that year a market and yards were established near the western city limit^ now two 
miles within the thickly-settled portion of the city. Still later, yards were established 
on the Lake Shore accessible to some of the railway lines (as the firat were not), but 
remote from any of the city slaughtering establishments. Stock purchased for pack- 
ing in the city had to be driven considerable distances through the streets, one of the 
Urgest packing-houses being located near the extreme northern city limits. The facil- 
ities for connecting the Western with the Eastern railroads for the transfer of stock be- 
ing unsatisfactory, the railroad companies, through their officers, organized the ^'Union 
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Stock Yarcl and Transit Company '' in 1865, and having purcfliased about 300 acres 
of land south of the city limits, pn>ceeded to construct the present stock-yards, which 
were opened for business late in that year. To these, every railroad entering the city 
has direct connection, and all 8t>ock arriving by rail is delivered directly to me ytadu. 
These yards inclose at present about 200 acres, having been enlarged several times 
since their construction by inclosing a larger area of tne company's land. The pres- 
ent capacity of the yards for the cave of stock is for about 15,000 cattle, 200,000 hogn, 
10,000 sheop, and 1,000 horses. Much the largest portion of the stock received (in fact 
nearly all of it) is consigned to commission merchants who make that branch of hnol- 
ness a specialty, or is accompanied by the owner or his agent. A re^lar exchange is 
located within the grounds, where buyers aud sellers, both for shipment and local 
slaughtering, congn^gate and effect sales. A considerable business is also done in cattle 
only partly fattened, interior feeders buying and taking back into the country such as 
they nave' facilities for improving in value. These are again returned to market at a 
later day. A national bank and a large hotel are also located within the grounds of 
the company, so that, so far as effecting their purchases and sales are concerned, deal- 
ers need not visit the city proper at all. Cattle for shipment are billed direct from the 
yards. Tlie facilities for handling, feeding, and caring for the st<»ck are unsurpassed 
by any arrangement for similar purposes in the world, and that they are of great ad- 
vantage to both dealers in stock and to the railroad companies receiving i^nd shippios 
stock admits of no question. Buyers and sellers ara brought into close contact ; witn 
all the stock on sale before them, each can determine the relative supply and demand, 
and very much greater uniformity in values or prices are maintained than would be 
X)08sible under a system embracing two or more markets in the same city. 

About the only complaint that has been made against the management of the yanls 
has arisen from alleged unnecessarily high charges for feed ; that there is some gronnd 
for this is probably quite true. The usual charge has been for hay about $30 per ton, 
and for coin about a dollar per bushel. The handling or toll charges are very reason- 
able, being only 8 cents per hog and 25 cents for cattle. These of course do not cover 
commi8si(m for selling or buying, with which the yards have nothinp^ to do. 

The facilities for unloading and loading cars, and the economy of time in the matter 
of car service, tend to reduce the actual expense of transportation materially; and 
the i act that all the business is done at one point enables all dealers in stock to trans- 
act their business with less expemse of employes than if it was scattered in numerous 
places about the city. 

Question 14. Please to present facts in relation to the origin and conduct of the oper- 
ation known as '^evening," by which the railroads leading out of Chicago have been 
enabled to maintain rates on the transportation of cattle, and to secure to each roail 
its share of the cattle traffic upon an agreed baeis of apportionment, mentioning the 
roads which are parties to the compact, aud the proportion of the total traffic whii-h 
is accorded to each line. In describing this compact please to state how it affecte the 
interests of producers at the West, the interests of Western traders, the interests of 
Eastern ti-aders, the interests of the transportation lines, and the provision market of 
the city of Chicago and of the country generally. 

Answer. This is a matter concerning which it would be very difficult, if not entirely 
impossible, to ascertain with entire certainty all the details. The arrangement in 
not one that is published to the world, and it is not to be supposed that the parties to 
it would develop anything prejudicial to themselves, if there be such, in their com- 
pact. I have taken some pains to verify the following from those who are in position 
to know all the facts, and I believe the main points are correctly stated. 

The live-stock transportation business is unlike any other, in that in addition to 
suitable terminal facilities it is necessary in transporting long distances to have et*- 
tablished intermediate or way facilities where the cars may be unloaded and the stock 
fed, watered, and allowed to rest. This involves delay aud considerble expense. 
Again, the cars used in transporting stock are not adapted to use in handling the 
ordinary return freight; and hence, to a very large extent, they must be returned 
empty, necessitating the impoeition of a tariff on stock eastward approximately suffi- 
cient to compensate for the round trip of the car. The business of transporting stock 
eastward is entirely confined to the rail, the water routes not entering into competition 
for it. 

On the basis of 30 cents per 100 pounds on grain to New York, about 6 mills per ton 
per mile^ with a moderate return freight at relative rates, which is not supposed to be 
much, if anjrthing, more than the service is worth, it would require, prooahly, $100 
to tl'iS per car on stock to produce a corresponding return of profit. Formerly rates 
on cattle from Chicago to New York, when the roads were actins in hannony and 

good faith on an agre^ basis, ruled as high as |140 per car, and perhaps at tunes even 
igher. Numerous attempts were made by the competing lines to transact this busu- 
ness on agreed rates, but these were always thwarted sooner or later, now by only 
a suspicion and again by a known actual cutting or rebate in some form by one line, 
developed to the others by an increase in business of a competitor and dlminatiou of 
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t]ieir own, or b^ the claims of ehippers (apparently made in tnith and good faith, 
tboagh really without foundation) that lower rates were obtainable or had iNDen offered 
them. A suspicion or a fact of this character was soon followed by ^' cuts'' of some 
sort by the other lines, ending in open war, and for a time a scale of rates, by all, 
well known to be nnremunerative ; this to be followed by a new agreement that was 
not long in going the way of its predecessor, and with like results. During some- of 
these contests rates ran down as low as |30 or $40 per car from Chicago to New York, 
aud it was nndeivtood that for several weeks, at one time, the New York Central 
trsnsported caittle from Buffalo to New York receiTing absolutely nothing for its 
share of the through rate. This sort of business was as unsatisfactory to shippers as 
to the railroad companies ; no shipper knew what rate his competitors were able to 
set ; each, however, believed that he had some advantage which induced his paying 
high prices for stock, but it was found, in the final result of their ventures, all were 
generally disappointed. This condition of trade was so frequently recurring, and as 
the railway companies had themselves been unable by any device of theirs to pre- 
Tsnt or remedy it, the most prominent shippers undertook to bring about an arrange- 
ment that should promise more of permanence and stability. As I understand it, a 
leading shipper took the initiative, and in his own way sought to ascertain what pro- 
p<»rtion of the whole business each of the Eastern trunk lines ^the New York Central, 
Erie, and Pennsylvania Central) considered it was entitled to in a fair competition on 
onifonn rates, and also what proportion each of the three lines from Chicago (the 
Michigan Central, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago) claimed was its due upon a similar basis. The management of the sev- 
eial Unes were found to be not so far apart in their views on this point as to be 
ineeoncilable, and this shipper, on l>ehalf of himself and other shippers, his competi- 
toTs, proposed to the railway companies that, in consideration of the rates being estab- 
liahed and kept at a uniform rate, they would undertake to see to it that each of tha 
lines should receive its due proportion of the whole movement, provided the negotiat- 
ing shinpers were allowed a drawback or allowance to be paid them of $15 per oar on 
alTcatue shipped frt>m Chicago to New York. All outside parties were to pay full 
rates and all were to be free to patronize that line which they preferred so long as the 
agreed percentages of the whole movement were secured to each line. If, however, 
any one of the lines failed to receive its due proportion from the voluntary choice of 
shippers, the negotiating parties were either to mvert their own regular shipments to 
that line, or were to pnronase stock in the market, even though it was against their 
jndgnient as to it<s being a profitable investment, and ^ip by the line that was 
deficient to an extent that would bring it up to its proper proportion. I do not 
undeiBtaad that the railroad companies were expected or allowed to divert shipments 
from one line to another, or that there was anything in the arrangement in the nature 
of a pool, but that the adjustment of the agreed proportions was to be left wholly 
to the negotiating shippers for which they were to oe paid by the companies f 15 per 
car, not only on what they shipped themselves, but upon the whole movement of 
cattle between Chicago and New York. This proposition was accepted by the com- 
panies in interest, and under it uniform rates by all the lines have oeen maintained 
sinee; these rates have not been the same at all times, but have under the small ohangea 
that have occurred been uniform as between the several lines. At first there were some 
twelve or fifteen shippers combined in this undertaking, but the smaller ones have 
gradually withdrawn until now there are but three of the '* eveners '' left ; one of these 
ships mainly by the Michigan Central, one by the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
and one by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago. The shipments hence by the 
Micluffan Central and Lake Shore lines are divided between the New York Central 
snd &ie, those by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago go by the Pennsylvania 
Central fiom Pittsburah. The pniportions of the business out of (Chicago accorded to 
the several lines are, I understand, 32 per cent, to the Michigan Central, 36 per cent, 
to the Lake Shore, and 32 per cent, to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, with 
an allowance, of recent date, of 16f per cent, of the whole to the Baltimore and Ohio, 
this to be drawn from the three lines previously named in the proportions of the above 
stated percentages of each. The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saiut Louis line is not 
ncogtdt^ in this arrangement, and no stock is shipped to Eastern cities by that road 
from Chicago. The percentage of division between the New York Central and Erie I 
do not know, nor do I know in what proportion shipments are divided between the 
Grand Trunk of Canada, Great Western of^Canada, and Canada Southern, but I believe 
Ail these share in the movement from here by the Michigan Central. 

As to the effect of this arrangement on stock-raisers, I incline to the opinion that it 
i« not in. itself specially injurious, certainly it is not beneficial. At times of protracted 
wan in rates of transportation perhaps stock-raisers would receive a trifling advance 
m the selling price of their stoclc, as irequentlV| however, the freight abatement would 
be mainly realized by East-ern purchasers, and in turn to a small extent by consumers, 
again each of the above classes would realize a portion of the benefit of low rates. 
Very seldom, except in the incipient stages of cut rates, did it result in increased profit 
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to shippeTH, competition nmong thcniRelves as buyers and sellers controlling their 
measure of profit, irrespective of an abatement in expenses which was more or iem 
common to all. The final outcome of this arrangement has been to reduce competi- 
tion among buyers for shipment, and sellers in the Eastern markets, and doubtless 
prices are mafntaiiied on a better margin of profit than if there were more shippers, 
and in that view of it producers have, probably, not realized quite as much for their 
stock, as compared with Eastern prices current, as they would have done under a fuller 
competition. 

As to the effect of the arrangement on Western traders (by which I understand is 
meant buyers for shipment), it appears that it has practically driven out of the market 
about all the shixtpers except those who have an interest in the stock-yards used on 
the way for the unloading of cattle. The difference in profit on two shipments made 
under circumstauces similar in other respects, the one by a party who has to pay a 
charge at these intermediate yards, and the other by one who yards his own cattle 
and also n>ceives a profit on the stock of other shippers, is quite sufficient to give the 
latter a decided advantage in conducting business. The three principal cattle-duppen 
now are men of loug experience in the trade, ample capital, and faouities in every way 
so far superior to nuvicos in the business that a competition with them can only be 
carried on at a great disadvantage. The present arrangement being satisfactory to 
the railway companies, or at least so much more satisfactory than the former series of 
warfare, they have not l)een inclined to encourage anything to seriously disturb the 
present situation. 

Eastern tradera (butchers, I suppose^ find much less competition among sellers, and 
less times when the market is overstocked, than formerly. The cattle are forwarded 
with reference to sup]>ly and demand, and as the principal shippers can keep reasona- 
bly well informed as to the wants of the mai*ket and the prospective supply from all 
sources thry will not be likely to forward supplies except aa they think they are 
needed. Whether or not this condition of regulated supply is advantageous or other- 
wise to Eastern buj^^ers, of course admits of de-oate. The tendency of the arrangement 
is undoubtedly in the direction of mono]M>ly, but I suppose there may be even worse 
things than an honestly and fairly conducted monopoly. If the allowance of $15 per 
car applie<l only to the shipments actually made by the " eveners," it would seem 
that it might be in a measure defended as a payment for ser\'ices rendered the com- 
panies, but it would be difficult to satisfy an independent shipper that a drawback on 
his shipment's could be equitably allowed to parties not interested in his business, and 
still more difficult to convince him that it was right to pay a rebate on his business to 
his competitor. 

There can be no question but that the arrangement is decidedly advantageous to 
the transnortation companies interested ; it htis resulted in giving them a fair compensa- 
tion for the service performed, and has removed one of the most prominent sources of 
irritation among them. I do not think it has had any special effect upon the interests of 
the Chicago provision market, or that the general proviaion markets of the country 
have to any appreciable extent been affected by it. 

I have no^. alluded to an arrangement, somewhat similar, that exists in respect to 
the transportation of live hogs, the question not in any way calling for any report 
save on the cattle traffic. Nor have- 1 noticed an arrangement for the division of the 
cattle traffic l)etween Chicago and Boston. The nature of this latter arranffement I 
am not ver^' familiar with, but presume its main pointa could be obtained if desired. 
In its general scope, I understand, it is about the same as that to New York ; in it, how- 
ever, the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada is an important element. 

This whole question has, I believe, l>eeu investigated recently by a committee of 
the House of Kepresentatives at Washington, and it Is probable valuable facts may he 
gained from their report. It is probable that some of the testimony and statementA 
made to that committee should be received with some allowance as coming from 
parties esiH'cially interested, i>ecuiiiarily, in either maintaining or destroying themsn- 
ner of doing business now in operation.' 

This an-augement, to my mind, is such a one as there ought not to be an occasioii 
for; its tendency, if not its object, is to destroy free competition, and that feature of it 
which allows a commission or drawback on the transportation charges imposed on or- 
dinary shippers to parties who have no interest in those shipments, and who do not 
influence or contix)! them in any way, seems little Ic^ss than a monstrous imposition of 
blackmail n|K>n innocent and perhaps generally unsuspecting parties. It ia, however, 
perha]»8 true, that the railway companies' participation in this sofaenie was forced 
u]K>n them as a nmtter of protection against the constant recurrence of the ruinous 
wars that seemt*<l inevitable under the former system of conducting the business, and 
it is only another illustration of the difficulty of conducting the railway transporta- 
tion business under active and powerful competition.* 

* The wliuU" s.VHtem of live stock eveuing has recently (now June. 1879) be«n abolished, with the aft' 
derstaciUug that latcs hercut'tcr are to bu maintained, auil biisiueHA to be ap]Mirtioned through a ocb* 
]nissiun**r. 
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Qaestion 15. What proportion of the total cattle traffic from Chicago eastward was 
covered by this apportionment scheme f 

Answer. I understand the arrangement covered all cattle shipi>ed from tliis city to 
Xew York, and that a similar one, at least in most respects^ covei*ed all cattle shipped 
h<>Qce to Boston. 

(Question 16. To what seaboard cities and to what interior points did this appor- 
titmment scheme apply f 

Answer. The one to which I have allndetl at length applied only between Chica«;o 
and New York. There was, as already intimated, a somewhat similar arrangement 
io respect to the cattle trade between Chicago and Boston^ and also, as I understan<l,^ 
a tfipiilar one between East Saint Louis and some of the Eastern cities ; the details of 
this latter, however, I have no knowledge of. 

Question 17. Has the compact known as '^evening up'' any legal existence, or is it 
merely an informal agreement between various roiMS and dealers known as '^eveu- 
eni''; a compact the conditions of which cannot be enforced at law as against anyone 
of the parties to it f 

Que^ion 18. Please to transmit with your reply to the last question any expressions 
of legal opinion, judicial or otherwise, which may have come to your notice, and are 
Wlieved to be of value, touching the policy of the compact known as ** evening up " 
in so far as it affects the commercial interests of Chicago or the interests of the pro- 
(iucers at the West, or of the consumers of Western products at the East. 

Answer to 17 and 18. I do not understand that any of the railroad combinations or 
competitive agreements are reduced to writing and formally executed as contracts in 
the strictest sense of that term, but are rather verbal agreements. These evening 
wbemes are, I suppose, in the nature of verbal contracts, and I do not know of any 
rcMon why they could not be enforced in law when their terms are admitted or proven, 
«'xcept that in passing upon such a contract the courts might deem it as against puh- 
lio policy, and for that reason declare it void. I am not aware that it has ever oeen 
the enbject of judicial inquiry, nor have I observed any published expressions of 
opinion in respect to it that ought to be considered as of much value. It is probable 
that it has been the subject of editorial comment by the newspaper press, but I do not 
rail to mind having seen any discussion of it that had the appearance of having been 
written with a full understanding of its cause and natnre. 

Qaestion 19. Please to present a statement in regard to any discriminations in rates 
which have operated prejudicial to the interests of Chicago during the past year, and 
state the circumstances under which the roads have made such discriminations. 

.Vnswer. I do not kncvw of any serious discriminations that have been ma<le against 
Chicago during tlie past two years (1877 and 1878) exce]>t such as have been made on 
the north by the Detroit and Milwaukee Railway in favor of Milwaukee, and by the 
^>ad8 crossing or partly crossing the State of Illinois south of Chicago, and their con- 
nections. The first of these has resulted in diverting some projierty through Mil- 
waukee that on even rates eastward from the two cities would nave come here ; this, 
however, has not been felt as very serious to the commercial interests of the city, but 
it^ annoying to the competitive railway lines most interested. The diversion by the 
Miuthem roads has been more marked and ita influence has extended throughout 
Central Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and portions of Minnesota. The 
lines engaged in this diversion, by cutting agreed through rates, are nearly all in the 
bands of receivei-s, and it is claimed by tiie solvent companies that it has been im- 
IKMflible to make any arrangement with them that would not be violated or evaded, 
and these lines have seemed disposed to make any rate that would command the busi- 
ness even though it went by a circuitous route. It would seem almost established 
that in onler to make the rates that have at times prevailed, the Eastern trunk lines 
tottut have made concessions from the rates they have claimed to charge ; hut this is 
denied. If this has not been so, the Western roads nmst have been doing business on 
very nnremnnerative ratos, as it is stated, on what seems reliable authority, that 
jfrain has been shipped to a very large extent to New York from points on the Mis- 
souri River north of Saint Joseph at rates little if anything above those charged by 
the trunk lines from this city ; a out of nearly the whole of the charge from those 
lH>ints to this city, a route in most cases as direct, and in some more so. The most 
peimstent violator of agreements, as is alleged, is Mr. Hopkins, receiver of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Warsaw and manager of the Wabash Railway Company. These lines con- 
nect at various points with roads extending or connecting with other roads in such a 
way as to reach all points to the west and northwest of themselves. Most of these 
fuads can only secure through business by cutting rates establi^ed via Chicago, and 
it would seem that Mr. Hopkins must allow these roads more than they can get by 
<lelivering their frt^ight to Chicago roads, in order to secure the transportation over 
the whole length of his principal line. Some of the Iowa roads by connecting with 
the Wabash are able to secure a longer haul than they could secure by delivering to 
Chieai^ roads which cross their line further north. The principal lines engaged in 
t hid diversion, aside from those under Mr. Hopkins*s direct control, are the Hannibal 
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ami Saint JoBeph, the Central of Iowa, and the Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Conned 
Bhifts roads, tog(^ther with several others that contribute to it to a greater or lem ex- 
tent. The roads terminating at Chicago have not l»ceu inclined' to meet this competi- 
tion on a losing basis. It is Vielieved that the Lake Shore and l^Uchigan Southern and 
the Cana<la iSonthern and their eastern connection have to a greater or leas extent 
shared in this cut on the business they have received from the Wabash at Toledo, but 
it is impossible for the general public to get reliable information on this point. 

(Question 20. Phase to state any facts of interest pointing to the divemon of the 
trade of the Northwestern States from Chicago and direct to Atlantic seaports or to 
interior points in the Atlantic States, and state over what roads and in consequence 
of what ditferenceN in rates. snch shipments have been made. 

An8W«'r. This question is pretty fully answered in the last. Of course in the ship- 
ments there referred to similar abatements have been ma<le to any point east of 
Toledo. In addition t/o the instances noted in the answer to int-errogatoij 19, tbero 
may be noted the abatement in through rates as compared with the combined rates to 
ami from Clii''ago>that has. for several years been granted on shipments of flour and 
grain, espei^ially Hour, from points in Minnesota at which there is competition via 
Duluth. I. is claimed that in order to secure the transportation of such property vis 
Chicago a rate must be made equivalent to that prevailing via the shorter rail line to 
Duluth and thence by w^at^r to Butfalo ; the lake freight being nsaally about the 
same from either Duluth or Chicago. This, however, has not been seriously complained 
of by the business interests of Chicago. 

Question 21. IIo a' do the merchants of Chicago generally regard the operations of 
the pooling or apporli<mment scheme for maintaniing rates anu dividing traffic from 
New York to point's in the West ? 

Answer. I have not heard of complaints as to any injury done to the merchants or 
the commercial interests of Chicago by the present apportionment of west-bound 
freights. I think Chicago goods as a rule are sent by that line which the shipper or 
consignee prefeis, and that if it be necessary to divert goods to establish the agreed 
proportions between roads, that is done on goods passing to points further west and 
delivered here to the proper connecting road. Or this, however, I anrnot certain. 
Wha'^ever of dissatisfaction has aiiseu in respect to diversions under this arrangement 
has, I think, come from points west and southwest not reached directly via Chicago. 
Almost any (irranKi^ment that has the effect to hold freight rates uniform, if not un- 
reasonably high, is more satisfactoi-y to our merchants than a system of bidding for 
business at cut rates which leaves each one in ignorance of the rate bis competitor is 
getting, aud tends to unsettle all busineNs transactions and calcnlations. Wnat they 
most desire are reasonable uniform rates. Previous to the present apportionment 
scheme on west-bound fndghts scmie merchants had oontracte running for several 
months at exceedingly low rates, but I think these have all expired now. 

Question 21,* How do the merchants of Chicago regard the combination which has 
been formed during the last three months for the purpose of maintaining rates and 
<lividing eiist-bonua ti-aAic from the West to the Atlantic seaboard f 

Answer. This arrangement has only been in practical operation since April 1, if, 
indeed, it may be said to be fully inaugurated yet. Several of the roads had eoutractB 
outstanding at irn*gular rates for freight to he delivered them by April 1, and to meet 
these a full inauguration of the ^* evening up'' was suspended till April 1. Since then 
the roails have not been taking freight on the agreed apportionment, but whether thi« 
is yet to be made up I am not advised. The percentages under this arrangement sre 
:{2 per cent, to the Michigan Central, 27 per cent, to the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, 24 per cent, to the Pittsburgh, Fort W^ayne and Chicago, 7 per cent, to the 
Pittsburgh, Ciucinnati, aud Saint Louis, and 10 per cent, to the Baltimore and. Ohio. 
Since April 1 neither the Michigan Central nor Baltimore and Ohio appear to have been 
gf tting their percentage of the movement from this city . Whether or not there has been 
a diversion t^) offset surplus movements by the Michigan Central previous to April 1, 1 
am not able to say. I am quite sure the Baltimore and Ohio nad not previous u> 
. April 1 been moving 10 per -cent, of the whole, so I cannot account -for the preseat 
condition of the business of each of the lines. The conditions of the eastwarn move- 
ment are materially different from those westward. Shippers who desire their prop- 
erty deliven^d at one point in New York do not want it diverted to another; those 
hhipping or proposing to ship by the New York Central do not wish their property 
<lelivered at the Erie or Pennsylvania Central wharves, and vice V€r9a, The arrangs- 
ment has not yet been in operatitm sufticieutly long to test either its merits or defects. 
It is, however, generally i»redicted that it cannot long survive the various compli<^a- 
tions that are likely to arise. I think our shippei*s would prefer a well-organizeil 
j>ool, leaving them to their own preferences as to the line they shall patronize. Tbi$ 
*' evening,*' unlike the cattle arrangement, is to be done by the companies through s 
coumii8Hioner. 



*Tbi8 qufAtion was iui8wci*o(l in May, 1878. 
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Question 23. What was tbe eatimated uumlier of tons and the eHtiniatiMl value thereof 
exported from Chicago directly to foreign ports during the years 1877 and 1878 T 

Answer. There was exj[K)rted direct trom Chicago to Europe on throufjh bills of 
lading issued in Chicago, during 1877, 309,185 tons; estimated value, 131,500,000. 
Piobahly one-fifth to one-quart-er more was shipped from Chicago direct to Europe 
which was consigned to parties at the seaboard cities, who made freight arrangements 
thence to Europe at the seaboard. One of our largest packers, who packs almost ex- 
clostTely for the European market, has his own agent in New York, and takes no 
through bills in this city. There was also exported to Canada from' Chicago, in 1877, 
1^,4^ tons : estimated value, $4,400,000. There was exported from Chicago to Europe 
on throngh bills of lading, issued in Chicago during 1878,602,018 tons of tour, grain, 
pnivisions, and other oommodities, mainly agricultural products in some form, the 
estimated value of which was $35,600,OU(), and probably from one-quarter to one- 
third more that went forward to a subconsignee at the seaboard, and for which ocean 
Ireijght was arranged there. There was also exported to Canada from Chicajy^o during 
I '^78 about 190, 0(X) tons of produce, valued at $3,206,261. A large proportion of the 
fthipments to Canada was of grain, at least a portion of which doubtless found its way 
ultimately to Europe. 

Question 24. Please to present the facts showing the published rail rates between 
Chicago and Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, respectively, since Jan- 
uary 1,1877, on both east-bound and west-bound traffic, and describe the departures 
which have been made firom such published rates. 

Answer. In respect to the west^bound traffic I have no data from which such a state- 
ment could be compiled, and have been unable to get a single published tariff on west- 
bound freight dunng the period named. Substantially, all west-bound freight is 
arranged for at the East, and I am not able to satisfactorily answer this branch of the 
iaqoiry from any information I can get from the agents of the lines in this city. . In 
a general way. 1 think the established rates frx>m New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, during 1877, were pretty well maintained after the establishment or the appor- 
tionment arrangement of which Mr. Fink has charge ; the exceptions being generally 
on account of contracts extending for some time subsequent to the time that arrange- 
ment went into effect. From Bo^n there was more difficulty and irregularity, grow- 
iog out of the competition of the Grand Trunk Railway. This, however, is supposed 
to be adjusted now, but as that line is somewhat of an unruly member, no great amount 
f>f permanence can be counted upon. Mr. Fink can, I suppose, give a bettor statement 
in tegard to west-bound traffic than any other person. 

In regard to the east-l)onnd traffic, uie statement below (printed) shows the pub- 
lished rates during 1877 on fourth class and several specials. These rates cover the 
most of the eastward movement from Chicago ; t^e higher classes form so small a por- 
tion of the east-bound traffic that freight rates on those are but little discussed. The 
rates given below were pretty closely adhered to throughout the year on Chicago ship- 
ments. 
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JU-rail freights eastward from Chicago during the jfear 1877. 
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To JV^ew Fort : CU. 

Flour, per barrel ! 70 

Grain, p^r 100 pounds , 35 

"" ■ 45 

40 



Bulk meatii, per 100 pounds. 
Fourth class, per 100 pounds 

SiHMln, uer 100 pounds ' 50 

Dressea hogs, per 100 pounds I 65 



To Boiion and PorOand : 

Flour, per barrel 00 

Grain, per 100 pounds I 40 

Bulk meats, per 100 pounds ' 50 

Fourth class, per 100 pounds , 45 

Seeds, ner 100 pounds 55 

Dressea hogs, per 100 pounds i 70 



To PhUttdilphia and Harritburg : 

Flour, per barrel 

Grain, per 100 pounds 

Bulk meats, per 100 pounds . . 
Fourth class, \wr 100 pounds . 



To Baltimore and Wathington ; 

Flour, per barrel 

Grain, per 100 pounds 

Bulk meats, per 100 pounds . 
Fourth class, per 100 pounds 



To JSv^alo and Sutpention Bridge , 

Flour, per barrel 

Grain, per 100 pounds 

Bulk mt>ats, per 100 pounds . . . 
Fourth class, per 100 pounds . 



To PitUburgh, JSUubenviUe, and Wheeling : 

Flour, per barrel , 

Grain, per 100 pounds 

Bulk meats, per 100 pounds 

Fourth class, per 100 pounds , 
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60 
30 
50 
35 
45 
65 
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35 
55 
40 
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224 


224 
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00 
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60 
30 
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35 

I 45 



70 
35 
55 
45 
55 



! 70 
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56 
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40 
20 



56 
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38 
33 
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27 
37 
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40 
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70 
35 
40 
35 
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80 
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38 
43 
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37 
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Wi 
40 
30 
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45 
50 
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55 Tw 
75 I 8» 
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74 

:>< 

4^ 



74 

47 
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224 — i 
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45 , 4A 

224 I 2JJ 

25 , r.k 

224 . 21'i 



NoTB.'-J'annary 1 to April 23 boxed meats were taken to seaboard points at same rates as founb 
class ; from April 23 to May 1 the rate was 10 cents per 100 pounds above fourth class ; ttam May 1 to 
July 2, 5 cents per 100 pounds above fourth-class rates was cnarge<l : from July 2 to October 22 the ratif 
were the same, and for the remainder of the year it was 5 cents per 100 pounds higher on boxed mfa** 
than on fourth <'lass. 
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The following were the published rates during the year 1878 : 

All-rail freiffkU eastward from Chicago during the gear 1878. 



>'reighta. 



r XntTork: 

Floor, per barrel 

iinitt. per 100 potmds 

Boxed iBMts, per 100 poands 

8e«dfi. per 100 pounds 

Fourth clau, per 100 pounds. 

Ti BMtvn and P&rUand : 

Flour, per barrel 

iinin. per 100 pounds 

Boxrd meate, per 100 pounds 

Sefd», per 100 pounds 

Fourth class, per 100 pounds. 

Tu PkUaddphia and Sarrithurg : 

Flour, per barrel 

(traiiL per 100 pounds. 

Boxed meats, per 100 pounds. 

Seeds, per 100 pounds 

Fourth claas, imt 100 pounds. 

T'j Baltimore and WadiingUm : 

Fkmr, per barrel 

Grain, per 100 pounds 

Boxed meata, per 100 pounds 

Seeds, per 100 pounds 

Fourth claas, per 100 pounds. 



' ^m/SIo and Sutpention Bridge : 

Floar. per barrel 

(ttsuu per 100 pounds 

Boxed meat, per 100 pounds 



s 

9 



cu. 

80 
40 
45 
50 
40 



90 
45 
50 
55 
45 



76 
38 
43 

48 
38 



74 
37 
42 
47 
37 



45 
25 



Fourth class, per 100 pounds i 22| 



i^» PittAuri^ StmbenvHU, and BeUaire : 

Flour, per barrel 

(rnin. per 100 ponnils 

Boxed meata, per 100 pounds 

Fourth dasa, per 100 pounds 



45 
22i 
25 
22| 



S 






cu. 

60 
30 
30 
40 
30 



70 
35 
35 
45 
85 



56 
28 
28 
38 

28 



54 

27 
27 
37 
27 



36 

18 
18 
18 



36 
18 
18 
18 



^ 
I 



Pi 



eta. 
50 
25 
30 
40 
30 



60 
30 
35 
45 
35 



46 
23 

28 
38 

28 



44 

22 
27 
37 
27 



36 
18 
18 
18 



36 

18 
18 
18 



Bates. 











• 


J 


*6 


< 


1 


< 

5 


S 


■S 




1 




± 





p 


> 


< 


< 



eta. 
40 
20 
20 
25 
25 



50 
25 
25 
30 
30 



36 
18 
18 
23 
23 



OU. 
50 
25 
30 
30 
30 



60 
30 
35 
35 
35 



46 
23 
28 
28 
28 



34 44 

17 I 22 



17 
22 
22 



27 
27 
27 



32 


32 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 



eta. 
60 
30 
30 
30 
30 



70 
35 
35 
35 
35 



56 
28 

28 
28 
28 



54 

27 
27 
27 
27 



32 
16 
16 
16 




70 
35 
40 
40 
40 



56 
28 
33 
3:i 
33 



54 
27 
32 
32 
32 



36 
18 
20 
20 



80 
40 
45 
45 
45 



66 
33 
38 

:t8- 



64 
32 

a? 

37 



40 
20 



32 


32 


32 


36 


40 


16 


16 


16 


18 


20 


16 


16 


16 


20 


221 


16 


16 


16 


20 


m 



The above is the nominal or established tariff rates for the time named, bnt x>reYioua 
^0 Aogust 5 very little regard was paid to agreed rates, and cutting was the rule to a 
'"nsiderable extent. 

Question 25. Is it your opinion that the trunk lines from Chicago to the seaboard 
exercise a greater or less degree of control over freight rates than they did two years 
K^\ in other words, has the i>ower of the roads to maintain combinations been de- 
•Tvased by new elements of competition which have sprung up within the period men- 
tioned t 

.\ii8wer. There has been no increase in the elements of competition on east-bound 
Ixitiness within the time named. I think there is a growing disposition to combine 
the Tarious elements of competition by rail and bring about more of harmony in action 
looking to the maintenance of remunerative rates. The experience of 1876 led the 
trunk Tines to this view, rather than continue the ruinous rates that prevailed during 
'he most of 1876. This disposition is especially manifest in the adoption of the vari* 
'*nH pool and apportionment schemes, and further in the attempt, early in 1878, which, 
However, proven unsuccessfnlf to form some kind of an apportionment or co-oi)erative 
arrangement with the principal propeller lines on the lakes. I think the railway linea 
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exercise to-day decidedly less coutrol of both tbe east and the west bound traffic than they 
did in 1876. The reduction of tolls on the Erie Canal, covering the business of the 
last three years, has enabled that route and its lake connections to offer rates both 
ways that it is believed the rail lines cannot, without positive loss, compete with. Ai 
illustrating the fact that the water-route seems recovering from its ^peat depression 
of 1876, it may bo stated that of a total shipment of grain from Chicago in 1876 of 
75,384,535 bushels there were shipped by lake 40,078,335 bushels, or only 53^ per cent 
In 1877, out of a total shipment of 79,5^^,704 bushels, 57,054,936 bushels, or 71| per 
cent., went by lake ; in 1878 the total shipments were 106,167,089, of which 67,687.719, 
or nearly 64 per cent., went by lake. The Erie Canal shipments from Buffalo nave 
risen from 27,868,8:^5 bushels in 1876 to 44,287,039 in 1877, and 58,801,617 in 1878. 
Without further discussing this question in this place, I beg to refer you to the re- 
marks in relation to it on pages 18 to 20 in my report for 1877, to the Board of Trade, 
Chicago. 

Question 26. Have the railroads leading to the East frx>m Chicago vet adopted any 
practical method for restrainiuff the discretionary power exercised by their freight 
agents in cutting rates or in maKing special rates frx»m Chicago to Eastern points T 

Answer. The apportionment arrangement of distributing to the several lines an 
agreed percentage of the business on a uniform basis of rates^ which has been attempted 
at several times, was in part intended to render the cutting of rates and the fierce 
competition to secure freights both unnecessary and unprofitable, and it would seem 
that, as the scheme is un&rstood, it is well calculated to accomplish that end; but it 
is patent to all observers that efforts at securing freights are about ae active as here- 
tofjre, and the subagents about as numerous; while the cutting of nominal rates bj 
soliciting agents seems to be well established. During 1877 an effort was made or 
claimed to have been made to reduce the number of so-called fast freight Unea, but it 
was not carried to an extent that has sensibly eliminated the active competition of the 
agents of these parasites. 

Question 27. Please prepare a statement showing, respectively, the total cost of moT- 
ing graui from the elevators at Chicago to Liverpool via Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, and Montreal, as stated by you in your reply to question No. 23, page 
86, Appendix of Report on Internal Commerce. 

Answer. The figures given below, as in the answer in the previous report alluded 
to, anply to wheat only. On com the rates per bushel would be a trifle less. The 
freight rates on either wheat or com on throng bills of lading are adjusted on the 100 
pounds and are the same for either grain, which makes the fk^ight obanp on eoni 6| 
per cent, on the bushel Tof 56 poundis) less than on wheat per bushel (of 60 pounds). 
On a combined rate of D'eight it would be somewhat different. Freights to the sea- 
board either by rail or water are higher per bushel on wheat than on com, but the 
ocean freights are fre<|ueutly, perhaps generally, the same per bushel on both : steamer 
(ocean) freights are usuall.^ made on the bushel frx>m American ports; by sail they sre 
made on the quarter of 480 pounds, which of course makes sail freights per bushel 
higher ou wheat than on corn. Local charges at Chicago are the same per bushel oo 
alffirains. Insurance would, of course, be less on com than on wheat. 

All the rates given below apply to the first day of May, 1878 ; a given date is selected 
for all in order to make au intelligent comparison. It maybe proper to stAte that the 
date named shows a comparison less favorable to the water-route to the seaboard than 
if it had been made a few days earlier, as the water rates were strong (both lake and 
canal) on the dat-e given, while the through rate by rail is based on a cut of about 5 
cents per 100 pounds from the nominal tariff to the seaboard ; all the rates given are 
the lowest that could be obtained by the respective modes of shipping on the date 
named. 

BaleB of charges on a bitshel of wheat from store in Chicago to Liverpool^ England {not m- 
cluding any chargen at JAverpool), on Mag 1, 1878, hg varioui modes of transport. 

Cents per bushel 
First. Via Boston, all rail from Chicago : 

Storage, 1 ^ cents : swi tching, trimming, and inspection, | cent i. 12 

Railroad freight, 25 cents per 100 pounds 15.00 

Shortage, say 1 per cent, on $1.10 value per bushel 1. 10 

Charges in Boston when not on through bill I.© 

Ocean freight (steam), 7 pence per bushel, say 14-00 

Marine inHurance, f of 1 per cent 50 

Primage (included in freight), sea damage not covered by insurance S5 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 34. 4i 
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Cents per boahol. 
Second. Via Boeton, lake and rail from Chicago : 

StaraKe, li ceute; inspection, and marine insurance (lake), ^ cent 1. 58 

(^eigfit to Boston, lake and rail from Buffalo 14.00 

Shortage^ s^ 1 per cent, on $1.10 value per bushel 1.10 

Charges m Boston when not on through bill 1.25 

Ocean freight (steam), insurance and damage as above 14. 75 

Total in cents pei^bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32.68 

TbiriL Via Boston, on through bill lading, all rail to Boston, thence by steam : 

Storage, s^'^itching, trimming, and inspection 2.12 

Throa^h freight to Liverpool, 46^ cents per 100 pounds 27. 90 

Ocean msnrance and damage 75 

Shortage, 1 per cent, on $1.10 value per bushel 1.10 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 31. 87 

Fonnh. Via Boston, on through bill lading, lake to Buffalo, rail to Boston, and 
thence steam : 

Storage, inspection, and marine insurance (lake) 1.58 

Through freight to Liverpool^ 48^ cents per 100 pounds 29. 00 

Ocean insurance and damage 75 

Shortage, 1 per cent, on $1.10 value per bushel 1.10 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32.43 

Fifth. Via Philadelphia, all rail from Chicago: 

Storage, switching, trimiming, and inspection 2. 12 

Railroad freight, 18 cents per 100 pounds 10.80 

Chaises in Philadelphia when not on through bill 50 

Ocean freight (steam), 6 pence per bushel, say 16.00 

Marine insurance, $ of 1 percent .50 

Sea damage, 25 cents; shortage, $1.10 , 1.35 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 31. 27 

^ixth. Via Philadelphia, on through bill lading, all rail to Philadelphia, thence 
by steam : 

Storage, switching, trimming, and inspection 2. 12 

Through freight to Liverpool, 48 cents per 100 pounds 28. 80 

Ocean insurance, damage, and shortage 1.85 

Total in cents i>er bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32.77 

^venth. Via Philadelphia, on through bill lading, lake to Erie, rail to Phila- 
delphia, and thence steam : 

Storage, inspection, and marine insurance (lake) 1.58 

Through freight to Liverpool, 45 cents per 100 pounds 27. 00 

C>cean insurance, damage, and shortage 1.85 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 30.43 

Eighth. Via New York, all rail from Chicago : 

Storage, switching, trimming, and inspection 2.12 

Railroad ft«slght, 20 cents per 100 potmds 12.00 

Charges in ^ew York when not on through bill 1. 25 

Oc«an freight (steam), 8 pence per bushel, say 16.00 

Mjfirine insurance (}), damage, and shortage...^ 1.85 

• ^^"^^^^ 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 33.22 

Ninth. Via Kew York, lake and rail from ChiocM^o : 

Storage, inspection, and marine insurance (u^ke) 1.58 

I'^reigEt to New York, lake and rail from Buffalo 12. 50 

Charge in New York when not on through bill 1.25 

Ocean freight (steam), 8 pence per bushel, say 16.00 

Marine insurance, damage, and shortage '- 1.85 

Total in cents per bttahel, Chicago to Liverpool. ,.... 33. 18 



\ 
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Cent« per biubel. 
Tenth. Via New York, lake aud caual from Chicago : 

Storai^e) umpection, and marine insurance (hike) 1.58 

Freight to New Tork^ lake from Chicago to Buffalo and by canal Buffalo to 

New York, through bill to New York 10.25 

Charges in New York 1.25 

Ocean freight (steam) 8 pence i)er bushel, say 16.0) 

Marine insurance and sea damage (no shortage) .75 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool : 29. Ki 

Eleventh. Via New York, on through bill lading (all rail): 

Storage, switching, trimming, and inspection 2.1*2 

Through freight to LiverpooT, 48 cents per 100 pounds 28. ^i 

Ocean insurance, damage, and shortage 1.^ 

Total iu cent« per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32. 77 

Twelfth. Via New York, on through bill lading, lake and rail : 

Storage, inspection, and marine insurance (lake)..... 1.5^ 

Through fiieight to Liverpool, 48 cents per 100 pounds 28. c'^ 

Ocean insurance, damage, and shortage l..v 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32. 2:^ 

Thirteenth. Via Baltimore, rail to Baltimore and thence steam : 

Storage, switching, trimming, and inspection 2. l*i 

Freight to Baltimore, 17 cents per 100 pounds 10.2«» 

Charges in Baltimore when not on through bill 5<^ 

Ocean freight (steam), 9 pence per bushel, say 18.<*i 

Ocean insurance (^), damage, and shortage 2.(^i 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32, ^l 

Fourteenth. Via Baltimore, rail from Chicago on through bill lading : 

Storage, switching, trimming, and inspection 2.1^ 

Through freight to Liverpool, 48 cents per 100 x>oimds 2t*.p^ 

Ocean insurance, damage, and shortage 2,<ti 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 32. W 

Note. — ^Vcry little effort is made to secure through consignment-s via Baltimore. 

Fifteenth. Via Montreal, rail to Montreal and thence by steam : 

Storage, *8witching, trimming, and inspection 2. l*i 

Freight to Montreal. 25 cents per 100 i>oun(ls 15,0) 

Charges in Montreal (if from rail) 2.*ir» 

Ocean freight ( steam), 6». per quarter of 480 pounds *.-... ISJK^ 

Ocean insurance (i), damage, and shortage 2.3r» 

Total in cents i>er bushel, Chicago to Liverpool 39.7*i 

Sixteenth. Via Montreal, lake to Kingston, barge to Montreal, and thence by 
steam : 

Storat^e, inspection, and insurance, to Montreal 1>7 

Freight through to Montreal 9.7.'* 

Montreal charges .7'> 

Ocean freight (steam), 6«. per quarter of 480 pounds IBJ^^ 

Ocean insurance and damage (no shortage) L2'> 

Total in cents per bushel, Chicago to Liveri>ool 31.H-2 

No effort is now being made to secure through freights of grain to Liverpool, rijk 
rail to Montreal. 

At the present time (May 1, 1878), sail rates on the ocean are higher than steam 
rat-es. It is very rare tnat property is shipped from Chicago to Liverpool to go bvsail 
on the ocean. Considerable quantities are at times shipped to go by sail to Cork ft>r 
orders. 

*Early in August, 1878, the charge for switching and trimming grain loaded from elevator to car^ »t 
Chioago, amounting to } of 1 cent per boshel, was abolished. 
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(^iic:ition 28. In what manner have the Iowa railroad-taritf laws operated, favor- 
ably or pr^udicially, to the commercial interests of Chicago ? 

Auswer. These laws (now rei>ealed) have not had any very marke<l eftect on the 
iiiTi-regts or business of Chicago. Certainly they have not in any way been advanta- 
U»v>ui to those interests. Some of the railroad lines terminating in Chicago and ex- 
ttniding across Illinois and Iowa claim that the operation of these laws has placed thorn 
at a disadvantage in the competition of roads terminating at the borders of the State 
Mild there connecting with lines in other States, these lines by making a through rate 
l>HinK enabled to evade the pro\isions of the law. It is not,* however, believed that 
\\w^ evasions have had any serious effect in diverting business from Chicago. That 
the laws referred to have operated to the iiyiuy of the people of Iowa and embarrass- 
;ii{» to the railway lines of that State, whether purely local or extending into other 
States, is pretty generally admitted, and this fact being accepted, resulted in their re- 
{•eal during the winter of 1877-78. 

Question 29. Please to present a statement describing the manner in which the rat^^s 
on Hsst-bound traffic are intluenced or controlled by the value of the commodities trans- 
pitted and by the state of principal markets of the world at different times, and please to 
prp'^nt, if possible, one or two clear illustrations of your statements upon these points. 

Answer. Assuming that this question relates solely to the varying value of the same 
^-ouimodity at different times, I will say in a general way that I do not think the value 
of rummodities, except when they are at a point so low as to be about or fully down 
t<» the coat of production, has much to do with their movement. As a general thing 
prwlucers sell their stocks from vear to year, whatever the price may be, of course 
w»ii)e years selling much closer than others, depending on their necessities and the 
I«n»*iwct of growing crops. It is true that among the farming community there are 
t'xi'i»ptional cases wnere the bulk of the product is held over for better prices, but these 
< iM-s sre so few that they do not affect the general rule. I think it is undoubtedly 
trin' thj^t transportation rat<»s are more governed by the movement than the movement 
u j;ovemed by the rates. The different seasons of the year, state of the weather and 
<'t roantry roails have much to do with farmers' deliveries, and farmers are sometimes 
tniahle to* market their property at times when thev would be glad to do so if it were 
|MKMlile. Hence in the movement of wheat Ave iind usually free deliveries in the few 
w*^-ks succeeding its being harvested. This comes partly from the necessity of realiz- 
ing the money for it and i)ai'tly from the fact that there is some leisure then that can 
Jtt' given to marketing it, and the roads are then usually good. This rush of wheat at 
tliat time almost always produces more or less of an advance in frcnghtw, and frequently 
t«'tKU to <lepre.s8 prices unnecessarily. It is, no doubt, true that farmers who know 
tlifv must realize bt-'fore winter try to ^et their wheat off as soon as possible in order to 
roaiize the then current rate of freight, m anticipation of an advance, with the idea that 
atiy advance in freights will be likely to reduce the price correspcmdingly. This, 
however, by no means follows from necessity, and sometimes is not realized. 

The statement below shows the movement of wheat eastward from Chicago by rail 
during the first three months of each of the years 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 
l"*?^: the range of price** for No. 2 Chicago spring wheat (the standard grade) in 
Chira^ and New York, ami the rate of freight oy all rail on wheat from Chicago to 
N»w \ork during the same times ; also the i-eceipts of wheat at Chicago from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 31 in each of the several yeara named ; this latter tending to show the 
amoinit, relatively and approximately, of the supply to draw from during each of 
tlifse years. The first three months of each year is selected for this exhibit, because 
'*^ that time the rail had a monopoly of east-bound transportation. 

S'ulemeut nhowing the MMfward nwrement of wheat fry rail from Chicago for each of the firnt 
ffirrf months in 1873, '4, '5, '6, 7, and ^8; also the range of prunes for No. 2 Chicago spring 
trhetitin Chicago and in Xew Torkj andtherute of railroad freight on whe^ttfrom Chicago 
^' Xew York during the mme time ; also the re<;eipts of tcheat at Chicago front January 1 
to Jul If I in tack of the yearn named. 



1873. 



1874. 



?>''ipinfTit« durinjr January, Felinmry, 

JQ<1 March bv rail eaatward fnnn Clix- 

•auo .' bnshelM.J 627,045 5,551,634 

Ilan;rp of prireit No. 2 C'hicHgo spriiij;. I 

in Cliieago cent«. . IllOi® 126^ 1 14®126i 

V^QKf of pricea No. 2 Chicago spriiif^, ' 

mXcwTork ...cents.. 162 a>H2 US&IOC 

Itail freight on wheat per bushel, (llhica- 1 

S»i ti> Xew York cents.. 39 *33® 86 

lC<HiiptA of wheat at Chicago, January ' ' 

ItoJulySl bushels.. I 7,738,15016,210,067 



1875. 



2, 228, 498 
83^® 90| 
IU6 ^118 
24 
12,206,732 



1876. 



1877. 



912, 288 , 343, 126 



1878. 



95^106 
116^130 
27 
8, 355, 710 



121^123 
133 3. 148 
21 
1. 921, 017 



4. 419. 598 
10131124 
122^136 
15® 24 

11. bSi, 302 



* The freiji^ht rate in January, 1874, was 36 cents, in February and 3farch 33 cents ; the shipments in 
lADiiary were 2,754,879 busheK in February 1,499,614 bushels, in March 1,297,141 bushels; prices in 
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Supplemental statemenh furnishtd hy Mr, Charlee Randolph^ Hect-etarif of the Board of Trade 

of Chicago, 

Queetiou 1. Please to describe the cIohh of contracts declared by the statutes of Illi- 
uois to be illegal, in contradistinction from contracts for the future delivery of prop- 
erty, the latter being enforced by the Board of Trade of Chicago, while the fonDer 
are not. 

Answer. The statutes of Illinois here referred to (Revised Statutes, 1874, chapter 
38, section 130) provide that — 

'* Whoever contracts to have or given to himself or another the option to sell or buy 
at a future time any grain or other commodity, stock of any railroad or other cotu- 
pany, or gold, or forestalls the market by spreading false rumors to influence the price 
of commiKlities therein, or comers the market, or attempts to do so in relation to any 
such commodities, shall be lined not less than #10, nor more than $1,000, or confined 
in the county Jail not exceeding one year, or both; and all contracts made in \'ioIatioD 
of this section shall be considered gambling contracts, and shall l>e void/^ 

It will be ob8«^rved that this statute contemplates the contracting to buy or sell on 
option or (priiHlege) to deliver or call for a commoility ; not an actual contract to de- 
liver or receive; hence, this class of trading is called '^privilege trading,^ the party 
purchasing such a privilege having the riglit under it to deliver or call for the com- 
modity within the time named, but beins under no obligation to do so. The leginls- 
ture of the State of Illinois has deemed this a demoralizing and pernicious transaction, 
and liave sought to prohibit it by penalties. It differs from an ordinary contract in 
which one party agrees to deliver and the other to re<'eive a certain amount and kind 
of property within a given time in the future at a stipulated price, and which can be 
enforceil lioth in the courts and under the rules of commercial organizations. Tbe 
statute is nnfortunat-e in ther use of the word ^* option '* instoad of ** privilege,^ be- 
cause in commercial usage the term '^ option " has come to be applied to contracts for 
the actual delivery and receipt of property during a specified limited time, as 'buyers 
option ^' or ^' seller's option,*' in the one case the uuyer beiuj^ at liberty to call for the 
property at any time at his pleasure within the specified time, and in the other the 
seller beinj^ at liberty to deliver the property at an^* time, at his pleasure, during the 
specified time; in either case, however, if the privilege as to time is not previonsly 
acted on, the property must be delivered and received at the termination oC the speci- 
fied time. The use of the word ''option'' in testimony, and in correspondence when 
brought before courts in some cases, tends to confuse the couil as to the real charac- 
ter of the transaction in view of this statute; but, as a general thing, the court has 
been readily able to distinguish between the two moilesot trading ; sustaining the one 
and ruling against the other. 

Question 2. In speaking in regard to foreign shipments direct, you say, ''Onr local 
shippers generally prefer to consign only to the seaboard, availing themselves of either 
the Eastern or foreign market, as they may elect, after the arrival of the property at 
the seaboard." Win you please to explain to me clearly what you mean by the des- 
ignation '' local shippers"! I presume you mean shippers whose regular place of bosi- 
ness is at C'hicago, in contradistinction irom shippers who act only as agents for parties 
t<^legraphing to them from Europe to sliip to them direct. 

Answer. Sy "local shippers" I would explain that 1 meant such Chicago shippers 
as ship on their own accgunt, in distinction from those who ship on orders from other 
phices; a better term would have been '' Chicago merchants who ship on their own 
account." 

Question 3. Is there any considerable amount of grain liought and sold at Chicago 
by Chicago merchants or on the Chicago Board of Trade which is not actual! v brought 
to Chicago but is shipped from interior points and passes to the East through Chicago 
or by one or more of the cnt-rate lines, that is, via Milwaukee, and Detroit and Mil- 
waukee Railroad, or via the Wabash Railroad, or any other of the lines shunning Chi- 
cago ; and, if so, are yon able, under vonr rules, to secure the evidence of actual de- 
livery of the property, and are such shipments embraced in your statistics t 

Answer. There is a very large amount of grain bought and sold on the Chicago 
Boanl of Trade which is nut actually brought to Chicago but is shipped frt>m interior 
points eastrward, some of it passini^ through Chicago, but a large portion of it goin^ 
East by roads south of Chicago, including, notably, shipments via JoUet Cut-ofl, 
the Wabash, Toledo. Peoria and Warsaw, Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western, 
and other lines ; but little via the Detroit and Milwaukee line across Lake Michigan. 

January (in Chicago) were $1.14^91.261, in February fl.lSI-dll.sa, in March $1.101 9$1.23^. The 
rtHseipta at Chicago were, in January, 4,031,935 bushVU; in Februan', 2.737,580 buftbela; in Marrb. 
1,7M,183 bnabela. I think this statement is a fair illustration of tho Cftct that I aMame. that valnM 
current have but little to do with the movement either on high or low freigbts : bnt Tather, that 4b^ 
freiKbt rate, irrespective of prices, is jco^*'i*ti^ by the supply seekinj; shipment. High fMgfaU caa 
be maintained on a fi*ee movement at low values Yerj' mucb more easQv than oo a acaatv moTemmt at 
(^▼en extravafcantly high values. The fact is that at almost all times the capacities of tike railroads an 
peater than the sopply of property to move, and the management, except in times of senselest «»>• 
in rates, keep rates aa high as they can and not aerioualy disturb or curtail the movement. 
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Snch of this grain as passes through Chicago is included in my report, of receipts aud 
$^hi{in)ent« at Chicago^ but no other. I allude to this niovemeut as beiug of a large 
l»ut uocertain amouut ou page 6 of my letter of July 21, ultimo. This property is 
iiMially sold here, the purchaser giving shipping directions and paying for it on deliv> 
en- to him of a bill of lading, payment in some caacs being made ou shipper's weights 
j!iMmntee<l at destination m full, but usually guaranteed into one x»er cent. Con- 
trii'tis for sales of this character are enforceable between members of the Chicago 
Iktani of Trade under the rules of the board, the same as auy other contract. 

(Question 4. On page 2 of your report I find the following : " When the Grand Trunk 
Cailway of Canada was completed to Portland, in 1854, that corporation began to make 
erlorts to secure business from the Western States, and by its connections with Chicago 
ria the Michigan Cential Railroad, sought to inaugurate through shipments of rolling 
frtight^ uo attempt being made to induce shipments of grain in bulk by that route untU 
w-vt-ral yeans subsequently." Will you please inform me what you mean by " rolling 
freights"! 

Answer. The term "rolling freight" is applied to such freight as is shipped in 
packages. The rolling freight alluded to by me as beiug that sought for by the Grand 
inink Railroad in the early days of direct European shipments, was mainly flour in 
IiarreU and provisions in barrels, tierces, boxes, &.c. 

(Question 5. Will you please to inform me what free goods other than tea and coffee 
are imported directly by Chicago merchants in any considerable quantities? 

Answer. There is no large amount of **■ free goods " aside from tea aud coffee imported 
direct by Chicago merchants ; what there is of such, so imported, comes mainly within 
the range of druggists' stock, and some fish from Canada. 

Qnestion 6. My inference from all that you have said to me in regard to foreign im- 
|>ort8 is that the total valne of foreign goods directly imposed by Chicago merchants 
i<i probably not more than 5 per cent, of the entire value ot the imported goods actually 
Mtld at Chicago, the rest being purchased at Atlantic seaports. 

Au«wer. In respect to the percentage of the imported goods sold in Chicago that 
are imported direct by Chicago merchants, I do not remember that I have made an 
«>tunate other than tnat I state<l in my report for last year, revLsed for this, at page 
11, that "the amount purchased at the East no doubt largely exceeds those imported 
dirwt." • • * tt Compai*atively few of our merchants import direct, aud they not 
n*^arly as mnch as they sell of imported goods." Marshall Field, of Field, Leiter & 
f '<>., our largest dry-goods house, says: '' 1 have no figures to make correct estimate, 
hnt do not believe over 10 <® 12^ per cent, of foreign dry goods sold here are imported 
'iirvct, and will not increase unless duties are more honestly collected than during the 
pa^t three years; our importations have been falling off* and our business increasing; 
nhat are not iro]M>rted direct are purchased in Eastern cities." I asked a similar esti- 
Diaie from J. V. Farwell & Co., but have not yet received it. Mr. Field's estimate I 
bare no doubt is fully as high as the facts will justify in respect to dry goods. In 
<^ther lines I think the percentage is almost uniformly less, so that probably on the 
wliole 5 ® 7 i>er cent, would be quite large enough for a general estimate, and if for- 
H;!n aiigar, refined in this country, be included as imported goods, the percentage 
nunld ho still less. I sliould not be inclined to class foreign sugars refined at the East 
^0(1 sold in Chicago a*4 among the sales of imported goods at Chicago. 

Question 7. Please to furnish the following information in regard to the direct im- 
fwrtation of tea and coffee at Chicago : 

Ut. If your imports of tea are shipped to Chicago on through bills of lading, or on 
direct consignment from ports in China and Japan to Chicago f 

2iL Have all of such imports been through the port of San Francisco f 

M. Have the Chicago merchants imported teas from China which have been con- 
snmed at San Francisco, or at intermediate points between San Francisco and Chi- 
ca;;o f 

4th. Have your direct importations of coffee been made from the countries where 
priMbiced, or in other words, have such imports of coffee been made on through bills 
or direct consignment from South America aud the East Indies to Chicago ? 

Answer. The direct imports of tea at Chicago in 1878 were entirely by steamers via 
>*au Francisco ; in previous years there have been some imiKirtations via Suez Canal 
>t«'anier and New York, and some by sailing vessels and New York. All reported as 
diriH't importations are on through bills of lading, that is, direct consignment from 
|H>rt8 in China or Japan, but not always on a through rate of freight. These impor- 
ter ious of both tea and coffee are all entered at ports of first arrival, being free goods, 
and are not noted in the custom-house statistics at this port at all. 

I understand that a limited amount of teas have been imported by Chicago mer- 
( hants and distributed from San Francisco, but to what extent I am not advised ; it 
huH not, I think, been large. 

The importations of coff'ee have been made in the same manner as those of tea ; 
these have been made largely by one house — simie via New Yoik«8ome by Baltimore, 
aad some by Gulf ports ; the proportions by each I am not advised of. The direct im- 

4 I c 
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portatioDs of both tea and coffee embrace but a small portion of the aggregate of each 
received in the city. 

Question 8. I desire to arrive at an expression as to the relative advantages of direct 
trade between points west of Chicago and the city of New York, and of trade through 
Chicago : I refer exclusively to eastward shipments. 

The direct shipments thron/B^h Chicago offer the advantages of a saving of cost of 
transfer at Chicago, of commissions, and of warehousing there. Bat on the other 
hand are the multifarious advantages presented by the great reservoir or market at 
Chicago which you have stated to me. Without going into any discussion as to what 
these advantages are, I want to come at the resultant of all those advantages, namelr, 
the relative stat>e of the Chicago market, of the New York market, and of the Liver- 
pool market. Is it not true that all those advantages which Chicago possefisea as a 
market oftentimes constitnte it a relatively better market for»the sale of prodnd* 
than New York or Liveqiool f In other words, is it not true that during a verj- con- 
siderable part of the year producers of grain throughout the States west of Chioago 
can really do better by selling their grain in the Chicago market than they could by 
shipping it direct to New York or to Liverpool? Or, to put the question in another 
form, is it not only now and then, or with respect to exceptional movements, that the 
direct shipment from a point west of Chicago to the Atlantic seai>ort, or to some point 
in Europe, affords better results than could be realiased by the sale of the same pro- 
ducts in the Chicago market f To follow the same question up by a third oneof alnioHt 
the same import, does not the whole force of the Chicago commercial enterprise com- 
pete with the tendency to ship directly through Chicago or around Chicago to mmt 
easterly point? 

Answer. In respect to the relative advantages of producers west of Chicago in the 
one case shipping direct to New York or other seaport, and in the other, consigning 
their property to Chicago for sale on that market, I have this to say : The current 
prices of almost all grains are usually higher relatively in Chicago than in New York; 
that is to say, a bushel of grain shipped by a producer irom a point west of Chicago 
will almost always net him more if shipped to Chicago for sale there, than if 
shipped through Chicago to New York for sale there, with a view of savine Chicago 
charges. To do tliis he must ship by all rail. As illustrating this I find that the 
average price of No. 2 spring wheat in Chicago during 1878, simply computing the 
average of daily.prices without reference to quantities, was about 96.56 cents per bushel : 
out of this if sold on arrival there would be but 1 cent commissions. The average price 
of the same wheat in New York, by Mr. Walker's tables, was a shade under 113i ceutN 
from which would be about 2^^ cents New York charges, making a difference of, fmy. 
15^ cents. The average flight by all rail was about 16-fis cents per bushel, showin;; 
about l^'ff c«nt per bushel in favor of the Chicago shipment for that year on wheat: 
besides this it is admitted that there is more loss in weight, which the shipper must 
stand, on shipments to New York than to Chicago, and again there is a difference of 
about ten t-o twelve days in the time of getting final retumsiu favor of the Chicago ship- 
ment. The speculative character of the Chicago market t«nds to keep np prices to 
all they will bear as compared with other markets, and of course it is felt to be thf 
interest of all Chicago merchants to invite as large a volume of trade to the city as l> 
practicable. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BV J W. MIDGLEY, Esq.. RAILROAD COMMIS- 
SIONER, IN REGARD TO COMPETITION BETWEEN THE RAILROADS EX- 
TEXDINO WEST FROM SAINT LOUIS AND CHICAGO AND THE VARIOUS 
POOLING ARRANGEMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN ENTERED INTO BETWEEN 
THOSE RAILROADS. IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 8 TATIS I'lCS J UL Y 10, 1S78. 

ft 

Qnefition 1. Please to describe the several railway lines extending from the fonr " Mis- 
Bonri River Points," viz, Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atoliiaon, and Saint Joseph, to 
Saint Louis and to Chicago, stating their relations to each other. 

Answer. The established railr<jad lines frotn Chicago and Saint Lonis, which compete 
for the business originating at and passing those points, are as follows: 

1. The Chicago and Alton, extending from Chicago to Mexico, Mo., 3^ miles, and 
thence, by agreement, over the Saint Lonis, Kansas City, and Northern Rtkilway to 
KiiD8a« City, 1(>7 miles, and to Saint Joseph, Mo., 199 miles. Total distances: from Chi- 
cago to Kannaa City, 492 miles; to Saint Joseph, 3H0. 

2. The Chicago, Burlington and Qtiiriny, from Chicago to Qoincy, 263 miles, and 
thence, by agreement, over the Hannibal and Saint Joneph Railroad to Saint Joseph, 
21)6 miles ; to Atchison, i227 miles ; and to Kansas City, 226 miles. Total distances : from 
Chtci^^o to Saint Joseph, 469 miles; to Atchison, 490 miles; to Kansas City, 4S9 miles. 

3. The Chicago. Burlington and Qnincy,from Chicago via Bnrli^gton, lo va, to Hop- 
kins, Mo., 441 niiWs; thence, by agreement, over the Kansas City, Saint Joseph, and 
Conncil BInffs Railroad to Saint Joseph, 59 miles; to Atchison, 80 miles; to East Leav- 
enworth, 103 miles. Total distances : from Ctiicago to Saint Joseph, 500 miles ; to Atch- 
ison, .521 miles; to Ease Leavenworth. 544 miles. 

4. The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacitic, from Chicago to Atchison, 538 miles ; to 
Leiven worth, 529 miles. At Beverly, 5 miles east of Leavenworth, connection is macle 
vith the Kansas City, Saint Joseph, and Conncil Blntfs Railroad for Kansas City, 29 
miles. Total distance, Chicago to Kansas City, 558 miles. 

5. The Hiinnibal and Saint Joseph, from Hannibal to Saint Joseph,' 206 miles; to 
At4r!ii>Mm, 227 miles, and to Kansas City, 226 miles. 

t). The Missouri Pacific, from Saint Lonis to Kansas City, 2ti2 miles ; to Leaven- 
worth. 309 miles, and to Atchison, 330 miles. 

7. The Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern, from Saint Lonis to Kansas City, 
277 miles; to S-biut Joseph, 309 miles. 

Qnestion 2. Please to describe, historically, and as brietif as possible, the contest 
vhich was, for a long time, carried on between the various lines extending from Saint 
Lonis and Chicago to the Missonri River, stating the various unsuccessful attempts 
made to maintain rates, the causes of the failure of such attempts, the time when 
elTiirts were first made for the establishment of the scheme known as the Southwest- 
ern Rate Association, the relative proportion of freights apportioned to each city^and 
the results of the operation of the scheme. 

Answer. For some years after the roads from Chicago and Saint Louis were com- 
pleted through to the Missouri Ri^er, they agreed upon rates of freight; but, as no 
pl<Mlge for their maintenance w&i given, the rates were not adhered to. Charges of 
M faith, denials, and counter-charges were of common occurrence. The inevitable 
rnpture resnlted; but not until the spring of lri76 did it become alarmingly severe* 
Rates then fell so low that no protit remained in the business. The disagreement was 
M to the relative amonnt of traffic which should be made tributary to the rival cities. 
Tlie i(H»ne was undecided when the struggle between the eastern trunk lines threat- 
ened to involve the western roads. To avoid that calamity and restore remunerative 
rates, the managers came together in Saint Louis on May 4, 1876. At that meeting 
three important results were attained : 1. Fixed differences were agreed upon between 
the rates to and from Chicago and the rates to and from Saint Louis on the same arti- 
cles of freight. 2. No east-bound rates were to be quoted to any point east of Saint 
Lonis, Chicago, or Toledo, and no through rates from the seaboard were to be accepted 
nnlesfs they allowed the western roads their arbitraries to the Missouri River. 3. Rea- 
sonable rates to and from Missouri River points.were restored. Each party agreed to 
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maintain tbis agreement ; bnt that asaaranoe proved inanfflcient. A snbaeqnent me^t. 
ing was beld in Chicago. The preemng need of an organization to be directed by an 
officer empowered to maintain ratf a and pnnish yiolationa of agreement, waa adiuiu«<l. 
It waa not, however, nntil Augnat 30, 1876, that a committee waa appointed to draw 
up a plan of organization, which plan waa unanimously adopted at a meeting of man* 
agers beld in Saint Louis September 12, lti76. The organization thus formed was called 
the Southwestern Railroad Rate Aaaociation. The main featnrea of the agreement 
were aa followa : All freight business, except lumber, which paased between Chicago, 
Hannibal, or Saint Louis and Saint Joaeph, Atchison, Leavenworth, or Kansas City 
to, through, or beyond any of the pointa named, in either direction, waa embraced in 
the association. The manager of each road in the association constituted itM board of 
managers. Three members comprised the executive committee. They elected a sec- 
retary, who also became secretary of the aaaociation. Foi* convenience In eatablisbing 
rates and dividing earninga, two divisiona were created. The Miaaoiirt Pacitie, Saint 
Louia, Kansas City and Northern, and Hannibal and Saint Joaeph, to the extent of ita 
business via Hannibal, and the Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Council Blnffa Railiray, 
to the extent of its business to Saint Louia, constituted the Saint Louia division. Tbe 
Chicago and Alton, Chicago, Bnrllngton and Quinoy, Chicago, Rock laland and Pacific, 
Hannibal and Saint Joseph, to the extent of its busineaa via Quincy, and the Kansas 
City, Saint Joaeph and Council Bluffs, to the extent of ita buainesa to and beyond 
Chicago, constituted the Chicago division. The general freight a genta prepared 8cbe<l- 
iilea of ratea of freight and submitted them to the board of managers. When approved 
by the latter, no deviation therefrom waa allowed except by conaent of the execntive 
committee. Ratea were ao adjuated that the through rates between the Missouri River 
and the seaboard were the aanie via Saint Louia, Hannibal, and Chicago. Tbe toonaee 
or bnainesa waa divided equally between the two divisions. Each road furnished tbe 
aecretary with a detailed atatement, monthly, of all buainesa embraced wit bin tbe 
aaaociation, and that officer made the required adjustment between the two divisiont); 
then, after dedncting 50 per cent, for operating expenses, he distributed the remainder 
among the linea in auch proportions as were from time to time agreed npon. 

All special contraota previously made by the aeveral Hues were carried out ; bnt 
npon their expirat\pn no one waa permitted to make any apecial ratea. No penalty 
for violation of the agreement was provided, each line being put upon ita honor faitb- 
fully to obaerve its provisions. Under this agreement the aaaociation operated for one 
year. All partiea profited by it ; yet it did not prove entirely aatisfactory. It was 
felt that aoiue way muat be found to compel membera to be houeat by removing from 
them the tempt-ation to be diahoneat. Experience had developed certaiu defects in 
the organization. These were aonght to be remedied by a new agreement, which iras 
drawn np by the aecretary. It went into effect Septemlwr 1, 1677. It contained tbe 
membership, organization, and divisions of the former agreement. The only regard, 
however, paid to divisions was in the establishment of rates. Tho grow eamiuKs on 
all competitive business to and from the points already described were divided. Of the 
gross, each road waa allotted a fixed percentage, which proi>ortion8 were agreed upon 
for one year. Theae were baaed mainly upon the buaiueas done by the aeveral roads 
during the year previoua. A clearing-house was created, under control of the secre* 
tary, to audit all accounts and settle balances between the parties. Payments were 
made promptly, as declared and advised by the secretary. No attempt was made u 
secure the agreed distribution by forcing traffic over a particular line. Tbe business 
uf the previous year had divided itself so evenly that it was believed a similar result 
would again be reached. Besides, there was no inducement for a line to exceed its 
proportion, l>ecause in such event it was required to pay over the entire excesa. The 
secretary advised that the roads doing the excess retain :C> per cent, to pay for open- 
ting expenses, bnt the association decided otherwise. Five mouths afterwanl tbey 
agreed upon 30 per cent., and made it retroactive, so as to review all previans settle- 
ments aiider the new agreement. Any number of roads could be admitted into tbe 
association, provided unanimous consent was obtained. No cognizance of local busi- 
ness was taken, but ita existouce aud the consequent maintenance of .rates protected 
the local business and avoided discrimination against local shippers. 

Question \i. About what proportion of the total tonnage transported over each one 
of the Saint Louis and Chicago roads during the year ld77 consisted of traffic to and 
from Missouri River points T 
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ADswer. 
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Qoestion 4. Did the Sonthwestern Railroad Rate Assooiatioii, and does your present 
aMiciation of Chicago roads embrace the apportionmeut of both east-bound aud west- 
bunod traffic? 

Answer. Yes. 
^ Question 5. Rej^arding tbe trafifto between Missouri River points and Cbica^o and 
iUiut Louis, about what percentage of the total receipts on east-bound traffic is from 
tirat class, second class, tbird class, fourth class, and all other classes, respectively, aud 
slN)at what percentage of the receipts from west-bound traffic is from said classes re- 
spectively t 

Answer. Of the gross receipts arising from west-bound traffic, the percentages were 
alwQt as follows : from first class, 20 per cent. ; second class, 5 ; third class, 10 ; fourth 
claim, )iO; special class, 15; and the remainder was divided between the classes A, B, 
Mid C freight, salt, coal oil, &c. Of the east-bound earnings, comparatively little 
wtre derived from first, second, and third class freights, wool being the chief article 
classed second and third. From fourth class, which generally includes mear«, the 
earniQgs were 13 per cent.; from wheat, IS^; from other grain, 42; and from live- 
•tock, 20 per cent. 

Question 6. Was the division or apportionment under which the South- Western Rate 
Association worked and under which the Chicago Association worked based upon ton- 
usge moved or upon receipts from traffic? 

Answer. The gross earnings, computed at the rates established for the respective di- 
Ti»ious in which the freight was carried, were divided upon the agreed percentages to 
each liort. 

Question 7. Please to present the aversge rates charged by the Saint Louis Roads 
and by the Chicago Roads of the South- Western Rate Association from the time of its 
formation until the time of its disruption. 

Answer. The west-bound rates, except on salt and coal oil, were unchanged during 
tbe entire existence of the association, and are now as then. 
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East-bound rates on first, second, and third classes have likewise remained un- 
changed at 60, 45, and 30 cents per 100 pounds, respectively, to Saint Lonis, aud 75, 60, 
and 4o cents per 100 pounds to Chicago. In January last fourth-class rates were re- 
duced 5 cents per 100, making them, as at present, 20 cents to Saint Louis and 25 cents to 
Chicago. Grain rates have fluctuated more, the maximum being on wheat to Saint 
I»uis 25 cents and to Chicago 30 cents, and on other grain to Saint Lonis 20 cents, to 
Chicago 25 ceuts. The latter were the average rates. lu January last, however, tbe 
ratca were reduced as follows : On wheat to Saint Louts, 20 cents ; to Chicago, 25 cents ; 
i^Qd on grain to Saint Louis, 15 cents ; to Chicago, 25 cents. Live-stock rates remained 
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at |50 per oar to Saint Louis and $G7.50 to Chicago, except daring two months in the 
summer of 1877, when the rates were made $70 to Chicago. 

Question 8. How did the rates, daring the continuance of the South-Western Rate As- 
sociation, between Saint Louis and M^nsouri River points and between Chicago and 
Missouri River points, compare with the proportion of through rates which those roads 
received on shipments between the Atlantic seaboard and Missouri River points or 
pointa beyond the Missouri River ; also, how did the two rates compare during the war 
of rates which prevailed in April, 1878 T 

Answer. The Chicago lines applied their local rates as arbitraries on seaboard bnsi- 
neas. The through rates were obtained by adding to those locals the tmok-Iine 
charges between New York and Chicago. Etiual rates were then made via Saint Louis, 
but, generally, a reduction in the rates between Saint Louis and the Missonri Kiver 
had to be made in order to make the through rates the same aa they were via Chicago. 
The extent of these reductions may be shown by a comparison of the last agreed rates 
from Saint Louis and Hannibal, which applied on buMoess from the seaboard and ou 
local business respectively : On business from the seaboanl, rates per lUO pounds, from 
Saint Louis to Missouri River points, first class, 64 centa ; second class, 50 cents; third 
class, 29 cents ; fourth class, Ki cents ; special class, 11 cents. On local bnitinecs, first 
class, 6.5 cents; second class, 50 cents; third das^, 35 cents; fourth class, 25 cents ; 
special class, 20 cents. 

Question 9. Please to state the circumstances which led to the very large iocrease 
of traffic to Saint Louis during the last two months of the existence of the associatioo. 

Answer. About 70 per cent, of the gross tonnage carried eastward from Missonri 
River points consists of grain. Daring last winter the movement of grain via the 
Mississippi to foreign porta assumed snch magnitude, and the rat«s by river to New 
Orleans and thence to Liverpool were so much lower than could be secured via New 
York, that movement in the latti'r direction practically ceased. Grain commaDded 
higher prices in Saint Louis than in Chicago, and that anomalous condition contiooed 
till the opening of lake navigation. Still another barrier against shipments t« Chicago 
lay in the fact that the rates to the latter city were stubbornly maintained 4 to 6 ceuts 
per hundred above the rates to Saint Louis, despite the relative condition of the mar- 
kets. As a natural consequence all the grain went to Saint Lonis. 

Question 10. What was the immediate cause of the disruption of the apportionment 
scheme t 

Answer. The cause alleged was the refusal of. the Chicago roads to agree to a read- 
justment of the percentages of buHiness based on the amount done by the several roads 
during the three months ending Novemlier 30, 1877. The percentAges had been agreed 
upon for one year from September 1, 1877. They were based on the results of the lirei 
year's business, and at that time were considered satisfactory. But the remarkable 
diversion of grain by river to New Orleans and the exclusion of Chicago as a com- 
petitor for that traffic led to the belief that Saint Louis wonld thereafter control the 
grain traffic of Kansas and Nebraska. Throughout the wint«^ months grain com- 
manded 2 and 3 cents per bushel more in Saint Louis than in Chicago ; yet the rates 
to Chicago were kept 4 cents per 100 above the rates to Saint Louis. Eventually the 
Chicago members asked that, while the markets continued against them, the rates of 
freight be made no higher to Chicago than to Saint Lonis. They urged that, as com 
was destined to Europe, it was strictly conrpetitive. But the Saint Louis gentlemen 
wonld not consent that grain should be carried 500 miles to Chicago for the same price 
that it was carried 300 miles to Saint Louis. The same position was taken with regard 
to meats destined for New York. Hence the Chicago roads were debarred from doing 
business, and had little to do but remain quiet and receive from the Saint Lonis ro«d» 
the revenue derived from the tonnage carried in excess of the agreed proportions. This 
the Saint Louis roads continued to pay with a promptitude and degree of honor no- 
paralleled in railroad annals; but when, within six months, the payments had exceeded 
$150,000, it was felt to be burdensome, and, to escape fnrt her obligations, notices of 
withdrawal were given. These were carried into effect March 14, 1878. 

Question 11. Please to state, as clearly as pot^sible, the manner in which and the 
extent to which the arrangements entered into or proposed to be entered int4> between 
the roads forming the South -Western Rate Association wen» affected by the competition 
of the Toledo and Wabash Road and its connecting line, t he Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
Railroad. In this connection please to state, as clearly as you may be able, the advan- 
tages iKissessed by the Wabash Railroad on account of its location and its eastern con- 
nections by water and by rail. 

Answer. When the rate association was formed, the intentirn was to apply arbitrary 
rates ou all business interchanged with other roads. Snch action the managers of the 
Wabash declared wonld exclude them from the Missouri River territory. To that they 
would not submit; and, if denied their share of bu^iiness, would make aucb rates as 
would secnre it; and, by disturbing those of the association, would endanger Its ex- 
istence. This threat they carried into effect, when the association, early in 1877, with- 
drew the rates from Missouri River points to Toledo, and resolved to apply arbitraries 
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00 ftll bnainew delivered to coDDeoting roads. The manasers of the Haouibal and 
Saiot Joseph had repeatedly said they coiiM Dot demaod arbitrary rates from the 
Wabssh; that Toledo was their nataral market, and that, niiless they wnre permitted 
to make throngh rates to Toledo, they must consider the expedieiioy of withdra\irin^ 
from the association. For several weeks after the withdrawal of Toledo rates no 
boMDess was done via Hannibal. That experience inclined the Hannibal Road to 
Men to the seductions of the Wabash, and to join in a movement which, by reason of 
"cat" rates, secnred to the ontlet via Hannibal and the Wabash more grain than was 
carried by the six other rentes in the association combined. As one-half only of the 
agreed rates were divide<l, a road could, in cousidt^ratioii of secni'in>( a large niove- 
iu«Dt of freight, afford to divide one-half the establidhed rate, aud, from the remainder, 
accept their proportion of a ^^cut'' made in connection with another road. Such action 
woald be dishooest, but the subsequent agreemeut to divide grois earuiu^^s was 
intended to remove the temptation. 

Qae^ioo 12. Please to mention any other rail lines which exert or have exerted a 
disturbing influence upon the arrangements which the South- Western Kate Assooiatiou 
desired or might have desired to enter into T 

Auflwer. The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway proved a disturbing element. 
Fmra Hannibal, where the road connects with the Wabash Railway, it runs stmth- 
veHterly via Fort Scott to Parsons, Kansas, whence a branch diverges northwesterly 
to Junction City, Kansas. This branch intersects four of tbe priucipal roads tribu- 
tary to Kansas City. The latter complained that the Mis^touri, Kansas and Texas 
made nearly the same rates from Junction points to the Eiistas were made by the asso- 
ciated roads from Kansas City ; and that, as the Kansas roads were charged local rates 
by tbe association, they had to abandon the business at common points to the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas. Thereupon the association, in order to secure a lei^itimato 
share via Kansas City, agreed to so reduce their rates as to enable the complaining 
roads to meet the competition of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. This action the 
latter regarded as an intrusion upon Its territory; and when, s^ime weeks later, the 
association joined with the Sainti Louis and Iron Mountain add the New Orleans aud 
Chicago roads in forming routes to the Gulf, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas resolved 
to retaliate by breaking the east-lMmnd rates from Kansas City. In this endeavor 
they were aided by the Missouri River and Fort Scott Road. The route thus formed 
▼as: Sontbwest via the Fort Scott Road 06 miles to Fort Scott; thence northeasterly 
via the Missouri. Kansas and Texas, '254 miles to Hannibal, where connection was 
made with tbe Wabash Railway for all eastern points. Over this route the Canada 
Soathern Freight Line cars were run, and contracts for large quantities of meats 
were made at rates below those which the associated roads felt at liberty to go. More- 
over, as the association wonld not make time contracts, shippers preferred the route 
which accorded them that privilege. 'Phis diversion, together with the amounts paid 
by the Saint Louis to the Chicago roads, may be assigned as the causes of the disrup- 
tion of the afis<»ciation. 

Question 13. To what extent do the boats plying on the Missouri River operate as a 
limitation upon the power of the associated rail lines to establish rates between 
Saint Lonis aud Missimri River points? 

Answer. To no very appreciable extent, from the fact that the navigation of the 
Miftaonri River has not been attended with marked success. 

Question 14. Please to state the terms of the apportionment scheme under which 
the Chicago roads engaged during the mouth of April, 1H78, in competitive tratlic to 
and from Missouri River points. 

Answer. When the two Saiot Lonis roads withdrew, the five remaining roads re- 
solved to continue their associatiou. The allotment of 3;{ per cent, to the Saint Louis 
roads was added, proportionately, to the percentages previously given to those roads; 
and for their government the rules of the South- Western Rate Association were a<lopted. 
Practically, therefore, it was a continuation of the aanociation, less two members. 

Qneation 15. In what manner and to what extent do you act as an arbitrator in 
settlement of disputes between roads composing tbe association f 

Answer. The commissioner construes the articles of association and the resolutions 
that may be adopted. Also, he determines ditt'erences that arise in the application of 
the rules or the rates and classification established. His decision is binding until re- 
Ter»ed by the executive committee or board of managers. 

Question 16. In what manner and to what extent do you act as an executive officer 
in tbe matter of raising or lowering rates f 

Answer. It is the province of the commissioner to see that rates between the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and Missouri River points, in either direction, are made the same via 
Saint Lonis, Hannibal, or Chicago. Also, he equalizes the rates on freight from inte- 
rior points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Question 17. Please to furnish a copy of the bill of lading under which goods are 
•hipped either from Chicago to MissouVi River points or from Missouri River points to 
Chicago, and state whether in case of loss or destruction of goods the shipper would 
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proceed af^ainst the varions railroads Jointly and seTerally ot against the particalai 
road to which the goods are delivered f 

Answer. Each company nses it« castoroary form of hill of lading. I inclose sample of 
those issued hy ChicHgo, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, marked A. The claimant 
would proceed against the particular road upon which the loss or damage oconrred. 
The nssociation merely provides a method in which the Joint bnsiness of the ruads 
shall be done. It does not treat with the public. The several roads are left free to 
do that. 

Question 18. What information are yon supplied with, daily, by which yon are 
enabled to ascertain whether the various roads are or are not conducting their bast' 
ness in strict compliance with the terms of the apportionment scheme T 

Answer. Imprfssion copies of all way-bills of freight covered by the agreement are 
sent to the commlHsioner. These are examined to see that the freight is billed cor- 
rectly, and that the returns of business mode to him by the anditors of the respective 
companies compare with the billing. Any discrepancies, omissions, or nnanthorized 
rates are corrected by the commissioner, whose duty it is to extend all shipments at 
the established rates and actnal weights. 

Question 19. Can the couditi<mH of the agreement entered into by the several oom- 
panifs, parties to your association, be enforced as between themselves, and also as 
against or in the interest of third parties f 

Answer. It has not been generally presumed that the terms of such agreements 
could be legally enforced. This is evidenced by the fact that no suit has been com- 
menced by parties to similar compacts to recover money withheld from them by their 
partners. 

Question 20. Will it be possible to give to your apportionment scheme a legal exist- 
ence f In this connection, please to present any legal opinion or opinions which may 
have come to your notice as to whether oompaote of this character between corpora- 
tions can or Cannot acquire validity under the law of corporations. 

Answer. Upon this question I have the opinion of three prominent attorneys. One 
is certain that, under tlie incorporation law of Illinois, apimrtionment schemes coald 
acquire a legal status ; another has no doubt whatever that, in the absence of stat- 
ntes to the contrary, an ajrreement between corporations to pool certain traffic on speci- 
fied conditions would be legally binding; and the third, while differing from the posi- 
tion first stated, thinks the courts might uphold them on the ground that they were 
good bargains. 

A cane m point, and the first, I believe, in this conntry, has Just been decided in tbe 
New York supreme court, special term. It arose on the petition of a stockholder of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, who prayed that the pooling arrangement 
between that company and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company be set aside, 
on the ground that it was injurions to the Western Union Company, was carried into 
efiect without due notice to the stockholders, was against public policy, and beyond 
the powers of the company. The court dismissed the complaint. After reviewing 
the laws of New York Ijearing on the case, the Judge said he tailed to see that the con- 
solidation of offices, where there was not enough business for two, was against pnblic 
policy or ultra vires; neither was any arrangement which the company might make 
to prevent ruinous competition agaitist public policy; and, as the arrangement was 
manifestly for the interests of all parties concerned, there was nothing which called 
for tbe interference of the court. That decision followed the leading English ea*$e, 
Hare vs. London and Northwestern Railway Company, 30 Law Jonrual (chau.)« '^^^^ 
In that case the court said : ''An allegation that injury would be caused to tbe public 
by the prevention of competition inconsequence of working agreements between sev- 
eral companies was not sufficient to invalidate such agreements; and an intention to 
prevent such competition as would be ruinouN to the companies and not tend to tbe 
benefit of the public was g(K)d ground for holding such agreement to be valid." (See, 
also, Midland Railway Company vs. L«»ndon and Northwestern Railway Company, 
L. R-,2 £q.,iV24, in which similar rule was laid down.) 

Subsequently a joint committee of Parliament inquired into the matter, and their 
conclnsiiin was thus reported : ** Whether <livision of traffic receipts on the j^^in^p^r*• 
principle is valid at law or not is o(>en to considerable doubt. It is clear that ihecif»ris 
will not set aside such an arrangement on the gronnd that it is illegalin the sense of htisj 
contrary to public policy. But the doubt is, whether such an arrangement^ which is in 
efiect a sort of partnership, is not ultra vires of such company, and whether it may not, 
therefure, be set aside at the instance of a shareholder. This doubt, the committee an» 
.advised, is such as to make it nusafe for companies to enter into such agreements wirb- 
out the sanction of Parliament, although there is evidence that they aomettmes do.*" 
This conclusion was based on advice from the solicitor-general. 

Taken in connection with the New York decision referred to it warrants tbeaasaaip- 
tion that snch compacts would not be declared invalid as being against public policy* 
In fact they have been recognized by the United States courts. The agreement be- 

* Beport Ky. Cos. Amalg., XXVL 
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tween the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ and the Kansas Pacific Railroads was ap- 
proved by the United States cirooit coart for the district of Kansas. This action wua 
Decessaiy because the latter company was in the hands of the court and operated by 
TMeivere appointed by and responsible to the conrt. In like manner the agreement 
roade June 1, 1878, between the Kansas PaciAc, Union Pacidc, and Colorado Central 
Railroad Companies was filed in the United States circuit court at Leavenworth^ 
KaD9.,for approval, because the former company is under control of the conrt. 

As further proof that traffic compacts may be formed under authority of funeral 
Uws I may cite the famous English and Scotch traffic agreement. Eight railway 
eoupantes were parties to it. They agreed to divide certain traffic receipts according 
to fixed peroentaiges, by authority (as recited in the agreement) of the railways clauses 
eoksolidatiou act and other acts special to the several roads, which empowered them 
to contract with other companies for transportation facilities and services. In so 
doing they assumed that their action was, practically, a cousolidation to the extent of 
the agreement. 

Notwithstanding these precedents I am strongly of opinion that special authority ia 
necessary to give permanence and assurance to apportionment schemes. Such result 
would be desirable not less to the public than to the railroads; and when, by proper 
representation, this is made manifest, there should be no difficulty in securing the 
neeessary legislation. Opinions would differ as to the manner in which this should be 
accomplished. Some would contend that legislation by each St^te in which the 
rnads desiring to unite are located would be necessary ; others, that a general act of 
Congress would be sufficient. The latter would be simpler, and, if valid, would Ite 
Diore effective. The objection to State legislation is, that those b(Mlies meet f re<iuently, 
are sctuated by local -prejudices, under the influence of which one body might so alter 
or amend the charter as to defeat a scheme whose operations would extend through 
BOTenil States. 

Qaestion 21. Has any desire yet been expressed by any one of the roads composing 
the South- Western Rate -Association, or by the r«>ads composing the more recent asso- 
ciation of Chicago roads, that the compact shall acquire a legal existence, and have 
measnrps yet been resorted to for the attainment of that object f 

Answer. No direct effort, I believe, has been made to impart a legal existence to ap- 
portionment schemes. Railroad managers are conservative and hesitate about inviting 
legislation of a general character. Besides, those who have studied the question be- 
lieve the people are not yet prepared for such measures. As regards the members of 
this association they are generally of the opinion that the competitive business of 
railroads will, eventually, be directed by organizations acting under legislative au- 
thority. 

Question 22. What, in yonr opinion, are the advantages to be derived from an asso- 
ctstion of railroads recognized by the laws aud transacting their joint business under 
authority of law ? 

Answer. The advantages may be considered as they relate 1st, to the people, and, 
2d, to the railroads. 

1. A union of rival lines will better serve the pnblic interests than woold the same 
loads if they were to scramble for patronage. Low rates between competitive centers 
are assured. In fact, discussion now points to prescribing minimum rates below which 
the railroads shall not go. The demand is not for low rates, bnt for eoual rates— not 
indden changes, but steady quotations. The supposed advantages wnich accrue to 
shippers in the event of a *' war'' are largely speculative. Rates then fall 50 or 60 per 
ceot., but they are only given from day to day. The rate from a producing or receiv- 
ing center may be 10 cents per 100 pounds to the market ; but it cannot be guaranteed 
heyond the day upon which it is given, hence the dealer derives little advantage from 
it, because be is unable to purchase and secure deliveries on the same day, and by the 
next day or two the rates may be advanced. Wlien the rat/C is, say, 10 ceufji, shippers 
ssk that this or a higher rate be guaranteed them for a week, or sufficiently long to 
enable them to purchase and deliver ; but they are denied, and thus their business is de- 
ranged. A stieady rate of 15 cen ts or 20 cents would, in such case, be preferable to one of 
10 centsor 12 cents subject to dtiily change. Apply the same conditions to merobants. 
Tiro do a like business side by side. One goes to New York when rates are low, makes 
his purchases aud ships at what are thought to be advantageous rates. A week later 
his rival makes similar purchases, and, rates having fallen still lower, avails himself 
of them, and is thus given an advantage over his competitor which is in no respect 
doc to sagacity or enterprise, but to the ciroumstance of having happened to ship 
when rates had droppeit to the lowest figures. Advaut>ages thus acquired would ena- 
ble men of inferior ability to undersell their more talented competitors. Such result 
Would reverse the natural order of things and violate the common law. All are en- 
titled to be treated alike, but they cannot be assured that right unless the roads act 
under direction of a well-regulated association. 

2. The benefit to railways would be in the assurance of remunerative rates. The 
volume of tonnage might not be enlarged, but every ton hauled would be carried at a 
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profit. There conid be no object in giviDg special rates. Local bnaineas wonid be 
protected and not be made to pay lor losses iucnrred in carrying tlirough traffic at 
nominal figures. 

The reason -why the advantages enumerated have not been more, apparent i8 be- 
cause the various compacts have always been hampered by conscious wealcneas. They 
depended solidly upon the honor of members. Parties never felt that they could go 
into conrt and sne for balances withheld from them ; hence there has been coustaot 
distrust lest, when any member should be called upon to pay over a large amount, 
lie would refuse, and a disruption ensue. This sense of uncertainty was increased by 
the fact that none of the agreements were made for extended periods. Their duration 
was limited to three months or a year at the longest. Such fitful efforts Induced the 
freight agents to believe that the agreements would have but a brief existence, aod 
that, as the return to former things could not long be delayed, they must not, in the 
mean time, relax any effort — legitimate or not — to retain and increase their company's 
proportion. The diffusion of that spirit has often led to a disregard of the require- 
ments of the compacts, and, as there was no adequate power to enforce them, fiiilnre 
and disrufiticm folio we<l. These experiences are largely owing to the charact-er of the 
people. The prevailing idea of liberty is to be free from restraint; and because com- 
pacts, to be efficient, mnst curtail the authority of managers and agents, those officers 
revolted against the surrender, and thus defeated the objects of association.' 

It is singular that railroad men should prove intractable ; for in no other sphere of 
civil life is the spirit of subordination to authority more carefully cultivated. Yet it 
is a fact that those who are an manageable in other respects succumb most readily to 
the requirements of law ; for which reason I believe that a compact formed by virtue 
of special enactment would be faithfully observed by railroad men ; and, until that 
result is reached, apportionment schemes, however well devised, will have but a pre- 
carious existence and an imperfect trial. 

Another drawback has been the omission to provide for arbitration. Compacts 
cannot st-and without mutual concessions. Yet parties frequently refuse to yield. 
Then arbitration should be invoked. That has long been the custom in Great Britaio. 
Perhaps the first instance was the award made in April, 1857, by Mr. Gladstone. Four 
railway companies, running north from London, were nnable to agree npon the pro- 
portion which they would accept of the receipts of certain competitive traffic. They 
agreed to refel* the matter to Mr. Gladstone and abide by the award he should make 
for a period of fourteen yearn. One company claimed 100 per cent, of the business l>e- 
tween London and five of the northern cities ! The others, certainly, could not lose by 
the award. It stood for the period named, and, during all that time, no difficulty was 
experienced. 

The English and Scotch traffic agreement, which included seven and afterward eiebt 
railways, had a general arbitration clause, which provided that any question of differ- 
ence should be decided by the railway clearing-house committee, or by Mr. Gladstone, 
or, failing him, by Mr. Laing, or, failing him, by an arbitrator to be chosen by the com- 
panies, or by one to be named by the attorney-general. In every case the award was 
to be final and conclusive between the parties. 

The same feature was embodied in the llumber and other traffic agreements. The 
reference covered disagreements as to rates. The nearest approach we have made 
thereto was when the trunk lines, last winter, referred to Mr. Albert Fink the disagree- 
ment as to rates from Boston to the West, and agreed to abide by his decision. A mors 
frequent display of such intelligence, instead of the nsual resort to '' war," would en- 
hance both the reputation of tho manas^ers and the credit of the roads. 

Question 2.3. Do the Saint Louis and Chicago roads, f(»rmerly parties to the South- 
Western Rate Association, continue their soliciting agents at those cities, and also at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and do they also continne them at 
Missouri River points? 

Answer. The soliciting agents are continued. Most of the companies have only local 
agents at their terminal points on the Missouri River. Those they are obliged to keep. 
Neither have they any agents in the Western cities. Others, again, maintain a nnmer- 
ons staff of soliciting agents located respectively in Boston, New York, Philadelphia* 
Rochester, and Cincinnati, in the Esst; and at Kansas City and Leavenworth, in the 
West, the latter with jurisdiction as far west as Colorado. 

Question 24. In yonr opinion, do not the efforts of these soliciting agents tend to 
increase the practical difficulties of carrying out the terms of the apportionment; 
and does not the success of an apportionment compact require the abolishment of so- 
liciting agencies f 

Answer. An apportionment scheme, if properly carried out, leaves nothing for solic- 
iting agents to do. Their continuation depends npon its failure. Repeated efforts to 
remove them have been met with the objection that the association nad too little as- 
surance of permanence to warrant their withdrawal. Thus the association, from its 
inception, has been hampered by men whose chief interest was to create distarbauces, 
and in that respect they are eminently successfuL Their avocation makes them dis- 
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tiustfnL Any considerable movement of frieght over another ]ine excites their worst 
Mispicions, becanse tbej will not concede that a rival road can fairly take a lot of 
freight from a common point. Each agent believes his line to be the best, and asserts 
positively that/ in the event of a strnggle, it coald certainly secnre maob more bnsi- 
new than oonld any other line. Hence many of the troubles encountered are traceable 
to the excessive zeal of these satellites, their multiplicity and assurance. I believe 
that apportionments cannot be made snccessfnl unless the soliciting agents are with- 
drawn, and the business divided is controlled and solely managed by officers acting 
for and subordinate to the association. 

Qaestion 25. In your opinion are special contracts to favored shippers opposed to 
the tnie interests both or the railroad companies and of the mercantile community? 
Also please state your view as to the rule of policy which should prevail in regard to 
the grading of rates according to the quantity of frieght shipped at one time. 

Answer. The granting of special rates is a most pernicious practice. It tends to 
bnild up monopolies. They are not given to small shippers, but to wealthy parties 
who have no need of such favors. They are oppressive, and should be regarded as 
wronpu A firm whose transactions are large can obtain rates much below those al- 
lowed dealers whose means are limited. The former is given 25 or 30 per cent, olf the 
regular rates ; the latter have to pay full rates. True, there are conditions which jus- 
tify discriminations when large amonuts are shipped, but the articles of chief concern — 
grain, cattle, and lumber — are carried in car-loads, and the charge should be so made ; 
then the man who ships 100 car-loads would have to pay the same price per car as the 
man who ships but ten. Otherwise, the small dealer has not an equal chance in the 
market. If one man can ship 50 car-loads at $5 per car less than the man who can 
only ship 10, the former can aftbrd to do his business for $5 per car less profit, which 
might leave no margin to the small shipper. Should both have to buy from the same 
producer, the man of small means is nnable to compete against his richer neighbor. 
Granted that men of large means always have the advantage over those less favored, 
the wrong consists in railroad companies widening the difference by giving preference 
to the rich who do not need it. 

A large shipper of live-stock who has a special rate may say to his neighbor, '* I've 
got a ivbate of $10 per car ; I can ship that much cheaper than you can ; you give me 
|5 per car and I will ship your stock along with mine at my special rate.'' The small 
shipper accepts the offer, becanse thereby he saves $5 per ear. But why should he, in 
jastice, be compelled to pay a tax to his richer neighbor f 

I believe it unjust to the msjority of shippers, and also injurious to the railways, to 
make quantity the sole requisite to secure special rates. Contracts founded on that 
principle constitute favoritism, the effect of which is to benefit a few and indict pen- 
alties on many. 

Besides, those who receive special rates are often deceived thereby. Suppose the 
tariti to a given point is 40 cents per hundred. By dint of persistent representation, 
one firm obtains 25 per cent, off the regular rate. With this 30-cent« rate they are 
greatly elated : but their rival goes to the carrier and secures a rate of 20 cents. Such 
cafles frequently occur. 

The whole system is fraudulent. Shippers assure the carrier that, if allowed special 
rates, they will give the road their entire business. As soon as the rate is secured, 
they go to another company and use the concession to secure a better one via that 
road. Thus it appears, when a number of roads exchange lists, that the same shippers 
are found to have contracts with them all. In fact, the system has become so demor- 
alizing, vicious, and hurtful as to impel many to wish that it could be prohibited by 
law. The latter idea has been publicly advocated. Most notably was this done in the 
report of a special committee of Loris and Commoners appointed in 1872. After care- 
fol investigation of the practice, which had become notorious in England, they said: 
'*We recommend that, in order to enable all persons to be in a position to ascertain 
^ith ease whether they are treated on an equality with others, tt should be compul- 
sory on the railway companies, under adequate penalties, to exhibit at their stations, 
whes required, to the persons using the station, a true list of the whole of the fares 
sod rates charged from that station, and to give full information as to special con- 
tracts, rebates, drawbacks, and other deductions or charges. The department of gov- 
enimeut charged with the supervision of railways should further be empowered to 
re<|Qire returns of all tolls and charges actually levied by railway companies, with 
fnll information as to rebates and deductions, or to appoint officers to examine the 
iMwks of the companies." * 

Question 26. In an apportionment scheme such ^s yours, is it not necessary that the 
commissioner should maintain in his office a clearing-house establishment in order to 
carry into effect the terms of the apportionment and in order to adjust balances f 

Answer. It is. 

Question 27. In your opinion, is it impossible to maintain an agreement of rates ex- 
cept on the basis of an agreement as to the division of traffic, or of the receipts from 

* Report of Railway Companies Amalgamation, p. 39. 
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traffic, or, in other words, is apportionmeiit of traffic or of the receipts from traffic an 
indispeunalile €K>nditton to the main ten ance of rates f 

Answer. No other means of maintaining rat«s have been devised. The most solemn 
agreements, conditioned solely npon honor, have signally failed ; and the reooarae, 
both in this conntry and in England, has invariably been to an agreement to divide 
either the tonnage or the receipts arising therefrom. Notwithstanding this uuifonnity 
of experience, I believe that a more effective and preferable plan can l>e devised. The 
object is to maintain rates. If thi8 can be attained by a plan which shall at the same 
time allow each road to retain all the bnsiness it can naturally or legitimately acqaire, 
the great desideratum will have been accomplished. The allotmnets of traffic are a 
constant .source of contention. Rarely, if ever, are they satisfactory to all parties. 
The method of determining them is wrong. Where a number of roads propose to 
divide a given territory, unreasonable demands are made. A road which cannot, on 
equal terms, acqaire a large bnsiness, bat is in a position, if disposed, to injare that of 
others, and make it worthless to them, will urge that as a reason why it should be 
given more than it is fairly entitled to. For the sake of harmony, the demand iscom- 
nlied with ; but it imparts to the others the oft- recurring consciousness that they are 
being blackmailed. Hence, if the necessity of agreeing upon divisions can be obvi- 
ated, and agreed rates, withal, be maintained, the much-dcHired plan will have been 
discovered. This could, I think, be effected by a system of clearing-houses, organized 
nnder act of Congress, giving to the directors large and clearly detined powers. 

In this connection I can but outline a plan. Congress should pass a law noder 
which clearing-honses could be organised, with the right to sue for and collect bal- 
ances or amounts declared by it. In the same connection the common law should be 
re-enacted, prohibiting unjust discrimination, payment of rebates and drawbacks, or 
the giving or ottering of any unfair inducement to influence traffic. These acte should 
be declare<l misdemeanors and punishable as such. The commiiwioner of the clearini^- 
honse association should be empowered to construe the law and define what ooiisti- 
tnted unfair inducements, d&c. Penalties double the amonnt of the rate which ooght 
to have been charged should be imposecl on the road convicted of a violation of tbese 
provisions, the amount thus recovered to b»pro rated among the other members. The 
commissioner should be empowered to administer oaths, and, in the prosecntion of 
inqniries or the trial of cases, should have authority to summon the accused or sus- 
pected parties and require them to answer under oath. If convicted, the wrong-doers 
or those who connived at or authorized the misdemeanor should, for the first offense, 
be severely censured, and for the second be dismissed from the service. Many of 
these provisions would, of course, have to be assented to by the companies upon their 
joining the association. Such assent would test the sincerity of their desire to have 
the business conducted honestly. 

The clearing-house should appoint all the contracting agents, and should have the 
power to remove them for cause. The commissioner, or his assistants, should have 
free access to all books, papers, and sources of infonnation kept by the companies. 
Impression copies of all way-bills should be sent to the commisnioner, the accounts 
shonid be made up in his office, and all settlements between members should be made 
and the drafts passed through the clearing-house. 

The manager of each road belonging to the clearing-house would constitute its 
board of directors. They shonid meet bi-monthly, or monthly, if necessary, to pas 
npon matters of general interest ; and, if they should be unable to agree, the coin- 
missiouer shonid decide the question, and his decision should be accepted as final. 

The general freight agents wonid meet simultaneonsly with the managers to propose 
revisions or changes in the tariff, their recommendations to be subject ti>the approval 
of the managers. After approval, no deviation therefrom should be allowed except 
by authority of the association. 

So distinct are the divisions of territory and the classes of traffic, that several 
clearing-houses would be required. The business west of Chicago and Saint Louis is 
entirely distinct from that east of those cities, and should be treated separately. A 
clearing-house for that territory would be necessary. Then the lines running ea»t 
from Chicago and Saint Lou is do a similar competitive business, and shonid be com- 
bined under one joint direction. The same is true of southern roads, and of the truok 
lines on their west-bound business. These vaiions organizations, being conformable 
to the same general law, would be so identical in interest and in their Ofwrations that 
their commissioners could, on occasions of extraordinary moment, constitute an admi- 
rable board of arbitration. They should be nominated by the roads comprising the 
clearing-house, subject to confirmation by the head of the mnch-neecled department 
of commerce, or, failing the creation of that office, then by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Their decision, or that of a majority of them, shonid be made binding and con- 
clusive npon the conflicting parties, and thus avert otherwise inevitable and destructive 
wars. 

In this sketch I have presumed upon the readiness of all parties to acquiesce in any 
plan which shall be in harmony with our institutions, and, at the same time, insure 
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tba nminfenance of equal rates and the preservation of the rfghts and property of 
individnals. 

The plan thns ronshly ontlined might not, in all respects, be feasible ; bnt it conld 
be modiHed and macle so by a conference of men who have given special study to the 
•nhject Railroad managers have not the time — even had they the disposition — ^to 
orijooate and think ont available plans. 

Question 28. In yoor opinion is it practicable to sustain a clearing-house establish- 
meut between railroads so long as the catting of rates continues f 

Answer. Such an one as I have in mind could not long bo sustained unless agreed 
rites were maintained. The parties to the English clearing-house endeavor to agree 
npoD rates ; bnt the secretary states that he does not require to know the rates, ordi- 
nary or special, charged by the companies ; that they are at liberty to make whatever 
rateH they please, bnt it must be by mutual consent. Neither the act creating the 
eleanng-honse, nor the regulations which govern it, disclose any provision for insur- 
ing the maintenance of rates between common points. In fact, it seems merely to 
provide an excellent method of dividing the receipts from traffic in which two or more 
nilroails share. 

Qnestton 29. Please to describe the manner in which the west-bound rates from New 
Yoric to the Missouri River points, in comparison with rates from New York to Chicago 
and thence to Mismnri River points, operated, daring the month of April, lH7d, in 
favor of the trade of Saint Louis and Chicago and against the trade of New Vork. 

Answer. Rates from Chicago and Saint Louis were then reduced 6D per cent, or more. 
Tbey were applied on local business only, or that which originated east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. Freight from the seaboard was charged former rates. This discrimina- 
tion is shown by a comparison of the rates per 100 pounds given from Chicago to Mis* 
Boori River points, oti local business and on freight from the seaboard respectively : 
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Corresponding differences were made from Saint Louis. The intention was to 
restrict the tight to the local traffic of Chicago and Saint Louis. That was in accord- 
ance with the request of the trunk lines. They wished not to be drawn into the con- 
troversy, and -npim the first indications of war they asked that the contest be so 
n»tricted. The tight, however, became more severe and prolonged than was antici- 
)>ated, and, if continued, would soon have excluded New York merchants from the 
MiKsonri River territory. 

Question .30. Please to state as concisely as yon may l>e able the nature of the con- 
tesi DOW going on for the traffic of Colorado and New Mexico. 

Answer. West of the Missouri River the buttiuess of Colorado and New Mexico takea 
either of three lines, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^, the Kansas Pacific, or the 
Union Pacific, thongh, until late in 1^7, the latter road was hardly in position to com- 
pete for the bnsiness. At Cheyenne, 516 miles west of Omaha, connection was made 
with the Denver PacifiCi bnt that road being controlled by the Kansas Pacific, exacted 
arbitraries which excluded the Union Pacific from Denver and points southwest thereof. 
The bnsiness was restricted to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ and the Kansas Pa- 
cttic. Each road had two terminal points on the Missouri, the former at Atchison and 
Kansas City, the latter at Leavenworth and Kansas City. To avoid ruinous competi- 
tion these roads on the 1st of June, 1877, agreefl to a division of earnings for one year. 
Either party conld withdraw cm thirty days' notice. The compact embraced the freiirht 
and passenger earnings, locals well as through, except that which arose from govern- 
nient transiK>rtation (including mails), construction material, and company freight. 
The gross earnings were divided on the basis of the earnings of both roads for the year 
ending February ti^, 1877, which, exclusive of government business, were : 

Kansas Pacific |2,7H4^H36, or 53.49 per cent. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 ^2, 421, 361, or 46 51 per cent. 

Forty per cent, of the earnings were to be deducted for operating expenses, and the 
itmaining sixty per cent, were to be divided. If both parties assented the percentages 
could he revised quarterly, otherwise they were to stand during the year. A Joint 
aoditor had charge of the accounts and made settlements. The contract expired by 
limitation June 1, 1678. Several causes operated to prevent its renewul. In Novein- 
W preceding the Union Pacific completed a new road from a point Just west of Chey- 
enne southward, viaLongmont and Boulder, to Golden, there connecting with the Colo- 
rado Central Railroad, and by that route westward reaching Central City, Blackhawk, 
and Georgetown, and eastward by the same road gaining access to Denver. Entering 
the mining towns, as it were, from behind, the Union Pacific made the rates to those 
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important points the teme as to Denver. This was aJiard blow at tbe Kansas lioee. 
They, on reaching Denver, had to pay local rates on the Colorado Central in nnlerto 
reach the mining towns. Then, by means of tbe Denver and Rio OraKde Railroad, a 
narrow-gange road rnnniog southward from Denver via Paeblo to El Moro and Gar- 
land City, the Union Pooifio was enabled to compete for the traffic of New Mhkico. Hav> 
ing the longest ronte, in order to secure a share of the bnsiness, they out the rates and 
made contracts with large shippers. As tbe Kansas lines ha<l to meet these outs tbe 
benefits anticipated by the formation of tbe compact were lost. 

Moreover, the local business of tbe Atchison, Tcipeka and Santa F^ Railroad had in- 
creased so rapidly that the company was unwilling any longer to diviile the earn- 
ings from \ocal buBiuess, but would agree with tbe Kansas Pacific and Union Pacidc 
in a tripartite division of the competitive traffic. 

Question 31. Please to state facts in relation to the recent war of rates between the 
Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Y6 Rail- 
roads with respect to the Colorado traffic, as follows: 

(a) Fiicts in regard to the fall of rates on the various classes of west-bonnd and on 
the various classes of east- bound. 

(6) The proportion which the east-bonnd bears to the west-bonnd tonnage. 

(c) What measures in your opinion it will be necessary to adopt to prevent railroad 
wars between the parties to this contest. 

Answer, (a) The struggle for Colorado business began immediately after the open- 
ing of the Union Pacific route into that Territ-ory. The Iowa lines first excluded tbia 
traffic from their pool, then, in March last, on the withdrawal of the Saint Louis roada 
from the Sonthwestem Rate Association, it was excluded from diviniou among the 
Chicago lines. This action extended the contest to Chicago. It did not, however, 
become desperate until the following mouth. Rates were then made ridicnlouHly 
low. Merchandise was carried from Chicago to Denver for 10 cents per 100 ponnda~ 
a distance of 1,200 miles. At that rate the division of the line between Chicago and 
Council Blufi's, Iowa, 492 miles, was about 11 cents per 100 pounds. The lines via 
Kansas City received, on certain business they carried, 3 cents per 100 ponnds as their 
proportion from Chicago to Kansas City. It was mortifying, and suggested tbe neces- 
sity of an authority to stop such wanton waste of revenue and property. 

While the traffic tight was raging, an equally severe struggle was progresMog in 
Congress. The Kansas Pacific bad before Ciihgress a bill to coui|>el the Union Pacitio 
to prorate (on a basis to be determined by a commission) from Ogden, via Denver, to 
Kansas City. The Union Pacific resisted the measure with all the arts and appliances 
known to men great in resources and ability ; but their eflTorts were unavailing. Tbe 
committee agreed to report the bill for passage. Auticipatiug that result, the Union 
Pacific quietly bought up the depreciated securities of the Kansas Pacific, acquired 
control, and then had the hostile legislation st-opped. When this bad been accom- 
plished, tariif rates to Colorado were restored. This achievement may be considered 
masterly. Its effects are already becoming apparent. It gives to the Union Pacific 
control of the trade of Denver and the territory west and northwest thereof. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ terminates at Pueblo, 120 mites south of Denver. 
The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad connects tbe two cities. That mad, althonjch 
not owned by the Union Pacific, is in its interest, and is directly antagonistic to the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 ; hence the latter is chnrge«U from Pueblo to Denver, 
rates which exclude it from Denver. Whether the Topeka company will extend their 
road to Denver is a matter not yet determined. Their rivals assume thut they will 
not, claiming that, as the Union Pacific can exclude them from the territory went of 
Denver, it will not be worth >vbile to build a road 100 miles long over a dilficalt 
country simply to obtain their share of the local business of Denver. 

(&) Of the traffic carried between the Miss4»nri River and Colorado points, during 
the year 1<'^7, the relative proportions were: east-lmund, 34 per cent.; west-boantl, 
66 per cent. 

(c) It now becomes necessary to describe tbe contest for the bnsiness of Southern 
Colorado and of New Mexico. So long as the Atchison, Tn|M>ka and Sant4» V6 road man- 
ifested no actual intention of extending its line beyond Pueblo, the Denver and Hio 
Grande road worked harmoniously with it, and forwarded its traffic to the mining towns 
beyond and southward on the way to New Mexico and Arizona. But, when work 
apon the extension to New Mexico began, a struggle for the strategic points ensued. 
Both roads were projected into the same Territory, and it was well known that tbe 
possession of certain locations would enable tbe fortunate company to build its road 
through the niout desirable passes. Raton Pass, situated 15 miles south of Trinidad, 
Col., was the key to New Mexican route. Such is its nature that but one broad-gaage 
line can be run through it to advantage; both companies claimed tbe right of way. 
By remarkably quick movement the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 road first reached 
the pass, took possession, and began tbe work of construction ; soon afterward the oppos- 
ing company appeared and matters for a time were very threatening, but, becoming 0(^Q- 
vinoed that the Topeka company was determined to build, the Rio Grande party with- 
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drew And traQAferred tbeir outfit to Canyon City, 41 miles west of Paeblo, wbence they 
began to run a line np the Grand Calion toward south Arkansas, over a rtjcht of way 
claimed by the Canyon City and San Jnan company, a oorporatiDn formed in the inter- 
est of the Atchison, Topelca and Sanca F^ Railrmd. Aj^in the latter company an- 
ticipated them, this time by jnst an honr, whereupon another strngf^le ensned, which, 
for some days, threatened to be serious. Then an injunction was served on theTopeka 
company ; this, however, was speedily dissolved, and, at both important points, the Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa F6 came off victorious. 

In all these movements it was presumed that the Denver and Rio Qrande was snp- 
ported bv the Union Pacific. That fact, if established, would enlist popular sympa- 
thy for the Topeka road, because the latter has undertaken the stupendoos work of 
forming a transcontinental line by making connection with the Southern Pacific 
Kailway. 

The extensions to be bntlt by the Atchison, To|ieka and Santa ¥6 Railroad, during 
l*Cd, are as follows : Starting from La Junta, a point on the main line 6'Z miles east of 
Paeblo, the- road will rnn southwest to Clifton, N. Mex., 110 miles, thmioe to Las 
Vegas and Albuquerque, N. Hex., 2*20 miles ; the latter place is about 60 miles south 
of Santa Fd. 

The company also expect this year to build from Canyon City to South Arkansas, 57 
miles; and from Pueblo to Canyon City, unless satisfactory arrangements can be made 
with the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad for running powers over that company's 
road between the two cities. 

Diverging from South Arkansas, the objective point np the Arkansas River is Lead- 
rille, 61 miles; Lake City (85 miles) is also to be reached via the^Marsball Pass. A 
wagon-road to the latter point is now being built. By ihe competition of theMO lines 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ expects to control the bnsiness of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and old Mexico, at least to a great extent ; also the business of the Leadville 
and San Joan mining regions ; while, in the near f uturo, they hope to form part of a 
through system to the Pacific coast. 

The Denver and R\o Grande likewise announces its intention to build from Canyon 
City to Leadville, and to extend into the San Juan mining region. At present, how- 
ever, it seems to have been forestalled by the sagacity and enterprise of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa F6. 

The outlook, certainly, is roost favorable for the latter company. Thus, while 
Northern Colorado appears to have been possessed by the Union Pacific, the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa F^ snccessfully disputes the entrance to Central and Southern Col- 
orado, while, in a measure, it excludes its rivals from the most accessible avenues to 
New Mexico. 

The Union Pacific has sncoeeded practically in absorbing the Kansas Pacific and 
Colorado Central Railroads. By an instrument filed June 1, 1H78, for ratification, in 
the United States court for the district of Kansas, it is agreed that the gross earnings 
from all passenger and freight business of the three roads shall be pooled and divided 
in proportions which will give to the Union Pacific about 73 per cent., to the Onialm 
Bridge 3 per cent., to the Colorado Central 5 per cent., and to the Kansas Pucitic 19 
per cent. This agreement is to remain in efiect fifty years from the date of its incep- 
tion. 

At the same time the Denver and Rio Grande gave notice to all railroads, reqnesting 
them not to bill to stations on its line, but to Denver, care Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. This was, evidently, intended to exclude the Atchison and Topeka Road from 
Denver. The combination evinces a disposition to continue the antagonism already 
existing between the Union Pacific interests and those of the Atchison and Topeka 
company. Manifestly the two are destined to be great rivals. In many respects tliey 
compete for the same bnsiness. If they shall do this in a hostile spirit a renewal of 
the war in rates is inevitable. I know of no better field for government interference. 
Nor is there another so good. These roads have been largely built by means of dona- 
tions of public lands ; and the Union Pacific certainly, to a greater degree than perhaps 
any other road, is directly amenable to government control. It is mainly owne<l and 
controlled by one man. I hold that no one has the right to so use or misuse his prop- 
erty as to intentionally destroy that of his fellow. Now,4f it should become apparent 
that the policy of the Union Pacific was to force the Colorado and New Mexico rates 
doirn to unprofitable figures and keep them there in order to bring financial ruin upon 
its rival, the government should interfere and effectually stop soch procedure. 

The prevailing impression is that a war can be averted only by an apportionment 
of the competitive business. With that and the further view of increasing the income 
sod efficiency of the respective roads, and yet not burden tbe public with excessive 
charges, I understand that one party has already made concessions for an equitable 
arrangement. These overtures, however, have been declined. 

There are no natural difficulties in the way of forming an apportionment of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico business. It crosses the Missouri at certain prominent points, 
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and east thereof is carried by roads which terminate in Saint Lonis, Hannibal, and 
Chicago. 

It is so different from other Western traffic that a distinct apportionment of it shoald 
be made Ijetween all the roads clearly entitled to a share in it. Such a plan would 
not interfere with local bnsiuess, but would include only the through business which 
is strictly competitive. Disagreements might arise as to the relative percentages to 
be allowed various roads; but in all enlightened communities disagreements are obvi- 
ated by referring them to arbitration, each party thereto first assenting that the award 
ehall be final and conclusive. 

Question 32. Please to describe the apportionment scheme known as the Omaha pool, 
atating what classes of traffic it inclucies, the means employed for ascertaiuiug the 
amount of freight actually carried by each road, and the basis upon which the appor- 
tionment is made. 

Answer. The so-called Omaha pool is a combination of the Chicago, Burlington and 
<2uincy, Chicago, Roclc Island and Pacific, and Chicago and Northwestern Railways. 
It was formed in 1870 on the principle that each road should have an equal share of 
the revenue arising from the freight and passenger traffic carried by these lines between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, Iowa. The agreement is verbal, has never been committed 
to paper, and is utterly devoid of machinery. This was possible because the circom* 
Htanoes under which it is carried out are singularly favorable. The lines are about 
equal in length. Their managers reside in Chicago, can communicate readily, and, 
from long intercourse, have confidence in one another. Besides, the business was sim- 
ple, being all carried between two terminal points. They are thus enabled to keep 
close watch upon and equalize the tonnage. In this they are aided by the trunk lines, 
which deliver all freight dcHtiued fur Council Blufis, for one week, say, to the Bock 
Island line, next week to the Burlington, and next to the Northwesternl 

The managers of the three roads meet monthly to settle the accounts and take what- 
ever action may be necessary. Each road makes up its own statement of business, and 
ench is the confidence reposed that their accuracy is not questioned. Some check is 
supplied by a statement of the amount of freight transported across the Omaha bridge, 
which is sent monthly to the manager of each road interested. 

At first it was assumed that the cost of doing the business was 45 per cent, for pu- 
sengers and 50 per cent, for freight. Deducting this from the gross earnings, the re- 
mainder, c. 0,55 per cent, of paa«<enger and one-half the freight earnings was divided 
equally. In lif74 it was agreed that the gross earnings from all passenger traffic east- 
ward' and from that portion of the westward which originated at Chicago, should be 
<livided equally, while each company would reserve to itself 45 per cent, of the earn- 
ingH from passenger business which originated east of Chicago. Exception was made 
of the latter because two of the companies were compelled to maintain eastern agen- 
cies on account of their southwestern lines, and the allowance reserved furnished aa 
incentive to solicit traffic. 

In January last Colora<lo business was excluded from the pool. The receipts from 
all other business carried between Chicago and Council Bluffs, except oompennatioD 
for carrying government mails, I understand to be included in the Otuaha pooL Tbis 
combination possesses such favorable couditious that it cannot be cited as a fair illus- 
tration of the success of the plan as applied to American railways. 

Question 33. Please to mention and describe any other pooling arrangements formed 
in the Western States between railroads. 

Answer. To descrilie or even enumerate all the pooling arrangements in the West 
would require more time and space than are at command. The Illinois Central alooe 
have in this State and Iowa more than twenty pools. The Chicago and Alton have 
about a doaeu. They all partake of the same general character, being an agreed 
division of the receipts arising from the traffic which originates at competitive points, 
and present no features of special interest. 

Question 34. Please to mention some of the more important pooling arrangements 
which relate to passenger traffio. 

Answer. As alreu<ly stated, the agreement between the Atchison, Topeka and Saota 
F6 and Kanttas Pacific Railways included passenger traffic; so also doea the Omaha 
pool. In like manner the rsicent agreement between the Union Pacific, KauMs Pa^itic, 
and Colorado Central R<iilrc»ads iuclndeM passenger earnings; so also does the pool of 
Chicago and Saint Louis business between the Chicago and Alton and the Illinois Ceo- 
tral Railreaila; likewise the pool of Chicago, Milwaukee, La Crosse, Winona, Saiut 
Paul and Minneapolis business between the Chicago and Northwestern ami Milwaakee 
and Saint Paul Railways, and the pool of BiMtou and Portland business betweeo the 
Eiistern and the Boston and Maine Railroads. Several English agreements that I 
examined embraced passenger traffic. 

Question 35. Please explain wh v there has been so much less tronble among c<im- 
peting companies in regard to their passenger traffic than in regard to their freight 
traffic. 

Answer. lu the oases mentioned in my last reply the importance of the pas8en|;er 
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Ijiisiness is very great. Enpeoially is thi» trae of the Chicago and Saiat Loais, Boston 
sDd Porllaod, aud English compacts. In these the passenger earnings nearly equal, 
and in woie iustances exceed, the receipts from freight. Those are exceptions. As a 
iiUe passenger earnings constitute but a small proportion of the gross receipts. Hence 
the efforts of managers have been directed to protect the tratiflc which formed the 
chief scarce of revenue. In doing so they expected that explicit agreements as to 
freight wonld lead to the better conduct of passenger business. Besides, the spirit of 
competition has never entered so fully into the passenger business as it has into the 
(reigbr. Passenger agents, after agreeing upon the amounts to be paid for commis- 
»ioiu. usual ly content themselves with advertising their routes, then leave the bust- 
Dess to divide itself. 

Another reason is, that where there is considerable difference in the length of com- 
peting routes, and connections are close, the long route cannot, by partial concessions, 
induce passengers to submit to the loss of time and resulting expense. Then, freight 
Is dead and can be sent by routes 200 or 300 miles longer than the direct route ; but 
this is not the case with passengers. They choose for themselves, aud cannot be di- 
Tfiled hundreds of miles out of their way. 

Still another reason why less trouble has been experienced in passenger business is 
that, nnlike freight, it cannot be contracted for a year or two ahead. That feature 
bw been the bane of freight traffic. It cannot affect passenger business. The deduc* 
tions, then, are that fewer roads enter into the competition for passenger business. 
The competition is less active and extreme ; hence the necessity for its apportionment 
is hy no means so urgent. Nevertheless, I think the vicious practice of paying com- 
mittions will not be abolished unless competitive passenger business is treated in man- 
ner siniilar to that proposed to be applied to freight. 

Question 36. Is it not generally true that railroads, parties to an apportionment scheme, 
ire much more strongly inclined to withhold traffic which can be regarded as local or 
DOQ-competitive than they are to allow it to be included in an apportionment, and 
does not this motive tend to give to snch schemes sharply defined limits T 

Answer. The statement contained in the inquiry and the conclusion are undoubt- 
edly correct. 

Qoeetion 37. Does not the experience of apportionment compacts seem to indicate 
clearly that one of the conditions to their success is that each road entering into such 
A compact shall have a clearly defined interest in all the traffic apportioned f 

Answer. Ii is. 

Qaestion 38. Please to state, as clearly as yon may be able, the effect upon the east- 
hoood rail rates from Chicago exerted by the rates which, from time to time, pre- 
vailed on east-bound freight from Milwaukee over the route formed by the lake 
steamers in connection witA the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad and its eastern con- 
Dections by lake and rail. 

Answer. The Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, mnning between Detroit and Grand 
Haven, and thence by steamship line across Lake Michigan, forming connection with 
Milwaukee, claimed that in consequence of their route b^ing partly by lake they 
thonld be allowed to make somewhat lower rates from Milwaukee to the East than 
vers made from Chicago to the East. If allowed, it would give Milwaukee, a station 
^ miles further distant from the East by rail, a decided advantage over Chicago. 
Tbensfore, the all-rail lines declined to consent t.o it, whereupon the Detroit and \fil- 
vaakee Railroad made lesser rates, regardless of the objections. This wits done to the 
greatest extent and its effect felt the most during the winter of 1875-'76, when there was 
a pool of the east-bound trunk lines from Chicago to the East ; and, as the season was 
remarkably mild, boats could, without difficulty, ply regularly between Milwiiukee and 
Oraod Haven. Iiower rates were given via that route than could be obtained from 
Chicago. At Detroit the Grand Trunk forwarded the freight t^ the East. Eventually, 
tbew) and similar procedures from Peoria aud other interior Illinois points led to the 
di.4rnption of the Chicago pool. 

When the compact of 18/7-7ti was formed, and Mr. Guilford placed in charge, the 
tirst seriona qnestion presented was to determine what should be the rates from Mil- 
n^aokee. He decided, nntll he could look further into the matter, to allow the Detroit 
and Milwaukee Railroad to make rates 2^ cent8 pur 100 on grain, and fourth class less 
than the rates from Chicago. This action created a storm, and the decision was over- 
ruled. But the Detroit aud Milwaukee continued to make the differences, as, in fact, 
they had been doing for months previous. The result would be to cause all grain from 
Minnesota to be shipped to Milwaukee, better rates to the East being thereby secured 
than if it were hauled 86 miles further to Chicago. 

Question 39. Please to mention the particular difficulties which, in practice, pre- 
sented adherence to rates under the various forms of agreement for the maintenance 
of rates before the device of apportionment schemes was resorted to. 

Answer. The principal complaint has been that managers wonld meet in convention, 
»)lemnly promise to maintain the agreed rates, then allow them to be cut, aud special 
contracts to be made within a few hours after the adjournment. The fact was, no 

5io 
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OD6 bad any coDiidence iu Lis rival. The freight agents certainly had not, for they 
seldom alluded to each other in polite terms. Thus, to lie and misrepresent were fast 
becoming elementary principles of a railroad man's education. I am not prepared to 
say that apportionment schemes cure these evil tendencies. They cannot vitbont 
the force of law. In great part they depend upon the honor of the parties, which ia 
by no means a sure reliance. The only prevention to the giving of unfair indncements 
which tbey supply is the certainty of discovering them and enforcing penalties there- 
for. My idea of a more eil'ective plan is given in reply to question 30. 

Question 40. In your opinion, should the cutting of rates be prohibited by lawt 

Answer. I think the method prescribed in my reply to question 30, reference to an 
impartial arbitrator or tu a board of arbitrators, the best plan to avoid the cutting of 
rates. 

Question 41. In your opinion, should the law prohibit change of rates without dae 
notice to the public, and how many days do you think should constitute due notice t 

Answer. The question is not a new one. It has been experimented upon in Europe. 
In France the companies are required to obtain the sanction of the minister of Traratur 
I'liblico to all rates before they cau be published, and no mo<lification of them is allowed 
except by consent of the minister of public works. In England the subject has been 
repeatedly considered, both by a royal commission, and, tufterward, by a select com- 
mittee of both houses of Parliament. Evidence was submitted that, as a rule, when 
changes in rates were contemplated, a month^s notice was given, and the new rates tooic 
effect on the first of the succeeding month. Shippers considered that a month's notice 
would be sufficient if they could be assured of it. The commission reported as fol- 
lows: *'Wedo not think the suggestion that railway companies should be bound to 
give a very long notice to meet the convenience of persons who have entered into 
jirolonged contracts is well founded, as it is the obvious duty of such persons to 
guard iu the terms of their engagements against a contingency which is known to 
exist. But, on the other hand, it ia impossible to provide in the ordinary current 
transactions of business for a sudden change in the cost of conveyance, which may be 
a material item in the market value of a commodity. We think, therefore, that rail- 
way companies should be compelled to give reasonable notice of any intention to 
raise their rates.''* In that opinion I concur, and may add that I should think a notice 
of ten days would be reasonable. 

Question 42. In the case of a war of rates between roads extendi ng from Chicsgo to 
the Atlantic seaboard, or between Saint Louis and the Atlantic seaboard, do the 
roads extending west of those cities usually accept a proportion of the war rate, or do 
tbey exact a proportion of previously established through rates between points west 
of those cities and the Atlantic seaboard f 

Answer. The lines west of Chicago and Saint Louis do not participate in the con- 
tests between the trunk lines to the East. In such event they exa^t their arbitraries; 
that is, what would be their proportion at their tariff rates. Neither do the tmok 
lines participate in wars between the roads west of Chicago and Saint Lonis. Daring 
such conflicts they insist Vipon and receive their arbitraries west of the two cities 
named. 

Question 43. Please to state the circumstances which induced the Chica^ and Saint 
Louis roads to reunite in an apportionment scheme covering the Missouri River traffic . 

Answer. It was evident that in no other way could remunerative ratee be restored 
and maintained. This became clearly apparent immediately after the separation. 
Rates then fell 20 per cent. ; and within two weeks a similar reduction was made, 
until it became unprofitable to do the business. Lake navigation from ChlcasQ opened 
earlier than for the previous twenty years. That made lower rates to the East than 
could be obtained via the southern routes; hence the diversion of grain down tbe 
Mississippi River, comparatively, ceased, and the demand for cars to Chicago exceeded 
the supply. Meantime local rates were maintained, so that dealers could, with advan- 
tage, ship directly to Missouri River points, then reship to stations 100 miles or so less 
distant. But the manner in which shipments from the seaboard were affected was most 
remarkable. The rates on first-class from New York to Chicago were 75 cents, and 
to Saint Louis 96 cents, a difference of 21 cents ; whereas the rate on first-lass from 
Chicago to the Missouri River was only Id cents. Consequently, parties coald ship 
from New York to Chicago and there reship to Kansas City for 3 cents lees per 100 
than was the rate from New York to Saint Lonis. The Chicago roads, having control 
of the longer mileage, were in position to retain their advantage, whereupon Mr. 
Fink, commissioner of the west-bound compact of the trunk lines, telej^aphed to the 
parties concerned in the fight advising them to come together and see if a settlement 
of their differences could be arranged. The suggestion was opportune ; all parties 
accepted, and in accordance therewith a conference was held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel May 3 and 4, which resulted in the formation of the Southwestern Railway 
Association. 

Question 44. Please to state the basis of the new apportionment sebeme of the 
Southwestern Railway Association, mentioning the points in which it differed from 

* Report Royal Commission on Railways, p. xlvii, seo. 1<B. 
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that which existed prior to the 1st ot April, 1S78, and also mentioning any changes as 
to the tovrns, the territory, and the roads embraced. 

Answer. The present compact embraces the several roads which comprised the Rate 
Association, with the addition of the Wabash Railway. The Chicago division is com- 
posed of the Chicago and Alton, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and Chicago, Bar- 
liDgtoD and Qoincy Railroads, with their necessaij connections. The Saint Louis 
division comprises the Missouri Pacific and Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern 
Railways. The Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad via Hannibal, operated in con- 
Dectiou with the Wabash Railway, constitutes the Hannibal division. Of the gross 
tonnage, east and west bonnd, after excladin^ lumber, 45 per) cent, is allotted to the 
Chicago division, 45 per cent, to the Saint Louis division, and 10 per cent, to the Han- 
nibal division. 

Eqaitahle rates are to be maintained, subject to such revision and adjustment as 
may be necessary to produce the agreed divisions of tonnage. When either division, 
or any line in a division, shall so far exceed its allotment as to reqaire it to pay into 
the general fund $5,000 or more per mouth, the rates are to be so adjusted as to divert 
the preponderance of tonnage to the divisions or lines which are short. This latter 
provision is the distinctive feature of the new agreement. Although believed by some 
parties to have l^een in the old agreement, it was not conceded by others. Now it is 
clearly understood. 

In the event of a toad or division exceeding its allotment, it retains 40 per cent, of 
the earnings derived from such excess for the expense of carrying the same, and the 
balance, computed by classes at the full rates established for the Saint Louis division 
18 divided among the parties short in proportion to their deficiency. The association 
embraces all tonnage, except lumber, whicn passes the cities of Saint Joseph, Atchison, 
Leavenworth and Kansas City, in either direction, to, from, or through the cities of 
Saint Louis, Louisiana, Hannibal, Qnincy, Burlington, Davenport, Peoria, and 
Chicago. The former agreement did not include business to or from Nebraska, nor 
the business of the Mississippi River towns just named, nor any business from any 
point in Illinois except from Peoria and Joliet. 

The executive committee consists of five members instead of three, as before. They 
have power to act for the association in all matters pertaining to the common interests 
of the associated roads. The commissioner acts for the committee when it is not con- 
venient to call the members, together. In other respects his duties are the same as 
they were under the Rate Association. He has charge of the clearing-house, and all 
balances are paid as declared by him. The agreement differs from its predecessors, in 
that it contains no provision for withdrawal. It remains in effect until January 1, 
b79, with the understanding that a revision of percentages and renewal of the agree- 
ment will then be effected. 

Question 45. Please to state the relative rates which prevail between Missouri River 
points and Saint Louis, and between Missouri River points and Chicago. 

Answer. The following are the current rates per 100 pounds from Missouri River 
points to Saint Louis: 
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Qaestion 46. Please to state the manner and extent to which Saint Louis rail 
ntes are now affected bv Missouri River rates (t. e., by boats), and also by rates made, 
or which may be made, by rail lines not embraced in the Southwestern Railway Aaso- 
ciation, even though such lines may be very indirect. 
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Answer. Neither the partial competition of the Missouri Kiver boats nor that threat 
ened by the indirect rail routes has induced the association to change the established 
rates. They are the same as were put into eflect Jauuary 29, 1878. 

Question 47. What apportionment scheme exists, or what arraD;;ement in the natare 
of an apportionment exists between the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Cbicngu, 
Milwaukee and Saint Paul Bailways ? 

Answer. By agreement between the Chicago, Milwankeo and Saidt Pani, Chica{;o 
and Northwestern, and West Wisconsin Railways, made September 1, 1874, the through 
traffic, passenger and freight, which passes between Chicago and Milwaukee, on toe 
one hand, and Saint Paul and Minneapolis, on the other, is divided, after the excep- 
tion of 50 per cent, for the expense of carrying the same, on agreed proportions. The 
arrangement embraces through traffic only between the points named. 

Subsequently, under date of October 1, 1877, a precisely similar arrangement was 
made between the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul Companies, to cover the passenger and freight traffic passing between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, and La Crosse, Wis., and Winona, Minn. T.he rates of freight applied 
to the traffic so embraced are established at conventiousof the general freight agents 
of the roads parties to the agreement. A secretary or auditor Is placed in charge of 
the accounts; he compiles the statements of business, makes monthly settlements. 
keeps record of the rates established and of the proceedings of the oonveutions. 
The business is so naturally within the control of the respective roads, that all other 
matters pertaining to its conduct are disposed of at confereuces between the mana- 
gers. 
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SrpPLEMEOTARY STATEMENTS PRESENTED BY MR. J. W. MIDGLEY, IN 
REPLY TO INQUIRIES SUBMITTED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BU- 
REAU OF STATISTICS, UNDER DATE OF JUNE 21, 1879. 

Qaestion 1. Please to state the changes which have taken place as to the competi- 
tion of Chicago and Saint Lonis for the trade of the Missoan River points, and for 
tbe trade of Colorado and New Mexico ; and please also to state facts in regard to 
i-liADges which have taken place in the circumstances surrounding the railroads com- 
peting for the traffic of the Missouri Riverpointssince the presentation of yoar former 
report, dated July 10, 1878. 

Answer. The report referred to contained a description of the Southwestern Rail- 
way Association. The agreement between the parties thereto was to continue until 
Jafinary 1, 1879. To prevent its expiration by limitation, a committee of five mana- 
gers was appointed at the November meeting of tbe association to report measures 
for the continuation of the association. That committee met on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, and unanimously agreed to recommend a continuation of the association during 
tbe year 1879. The main difficulty anticipated was the changed relations which would 
be brought about by the completion of the Missouri extension of the Chicagoand Al- 
ton Railroad. Not only would that company then have a line of its own oetween 
Chicago and Kansas City, but it would also be able to establish one between Saint 
Loots and Kansas City. In that event the loss that would be Inflicted upon the Saint 
I»ais, Kansas City and Northwestern, and Missouri Pacific Railways would be keenly 
felt. The former road would be deprived of a share of the traffic between Miasouri River 
P'^ints and Chicago, and the two roads would be called upon to surrender a portion of 
the basiueas of Saint Louis to the new line. This, it was intimated, they were not will- 
ins: to do unless they were compensated by a share of the Chicago business. Meantime 
^ ports had been published that when the Chicago and Alton got their line through 
they would, in order to advertise their route, inaugurat^e a ruinous war of rates. These 
*'i*»picions and alarms confronted the committee. They were freely considered, and 
to restore confidence they recommended " that, prior to March 15 ensuing, any new con- 
ditions or circumstances of lines comprised within the association shall be taken into 
account; and, in the event of failure to agree, the percentages which shall be allotted 
to each division, or the question as to what lines shall comprise each division, shall be 
»!ibmitted to three arbitrators, the method of selecting whom shall be agreed upon by 
the association at the regular raeetiug of the association to be held in February next." 
The recommendation was unanimously adopted by the association. The result was 
r^lJ^arded with satisfaction. It was thought that all danger of disagreement had been 
averted by the distinct enunciation of tbe principle of arbitration. But the gratifica- 
tion proved to be premature, for when the time arrived at which the method of arbi- 
tration was to be determined the two Saint Louis roads objected to its immediate con- 
«i«leration. A postponement for one month was agreed to, at which time no better 
progress was made. On the contrary, one of the Saint Louis manascers then announced 
that bis people would not cousent to any method of arbitration. Efibrt was then made 
to see if tbe anticipated claims of the Chicago and Alton could be amicably allowed. 
No agreement was reached. An adjournment was then taken until the time when it 
^as thought tbe Chicago and Alton would be ready to open aud operate their new 
line. At that meeting, held in Chicago April 11, another committee was appointed 
to consider the situation. The Saint Lrmis members declared ther determination not to 
a'^cept any less than it had been receiving, viz, 45 per cent, of the gross tonnage of 
the association. If, by reason of the a/linission of the Chicago and Alton, they sur- 
rendered any portion of their Saint Louis business, they demanded that a sufficient 
amonnt of the Chicago* business be allowed them to compensate them fv»r their loss of 
^'aint Louis tonnage. This suggestion the Chicago members would not entertain; 
lience the committee were unable to agree. This fart thoy reported to the association, 
and upon tbe refusal of the Saint Louis roads and the Wabash to continue longer in 
the association, its existence was terminated on Saturday, April 1*2, 1*^79. 

The same day the three Chicago roads — the Chicago and Alton, the Chica<»o, Bur- 
lington and Quincy, tbe Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Hannibal and Saint 
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Joseph, and the Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Conncil Blaffs Railroads combined and 
resolved to act unitedly daring the war of rates which would inevitably follow. It 
was charged that the Saint Louis roads had been making contracts for freight. To 
defeat this action, rates between Chicago and the Missouri River, in both directioDs, 
were, on the following Monday, put down to ruinously low fignres. At the same time 
the Chicago and Alton opened the war at Saint Louis by carrying freight between 
that city and Kansas City, in both directions, at '* unprecedentedly low prices.'' These 
were continued until June 2, when rates were increased considerably, but still re- 
mained much below the tarifi' rates in force during the existence of the ]ate association. 

Question 2. Please to state the more important facts touching the changes which 
have taken place in the circnmstances surrounding the railroads competing for the 
trade of Colorado and New Mexico since the presentation- of your report dated Jaly 
10, 1678. 

Answer. I think my report of July 10 closed with the statement that the AtcbisoD, 
Topeka and Santa V6 Railroad had not only defeated the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad at the entrance to New Mexico, but had also gained an advantage in tbe 
struggle to locate a road through the Grand Cafion west of Pueblo, Col. This 
advantage the United States district court affirmed. The double defeat disabled the 
Denver and Rio Grande. Recognizing its defeat, the company execoted a lease of its 
road to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Company on the 19th of October, 1874. 
Under this lease the Santa F6 Company took possession of and operated the Denver 
and Rio Grande up to June last. This move on the part of the Santa F^ gave it great 
prestige, for it completely shut out the Union Pacitio and Kansas Pacific Railways 
from Southern Colorado and New Mexico, and enabled the Santa T6 to comj^l all that 
trade to pass over the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Railroad. The decision of tbe 
district court denied the exclusive and prior right which the Denver and Rio Grande 
had claimed to build a road through the intricate passes of the Arkansas River. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, and, by agreement of 
parties, the cases were submitted to that court on written agreement, without waiting 
for the two or three years which would have been required to reach them in the reg- 
ular ord«r on the docket. They were, therefore, set for hearing in the last term of 
that court. The result was that the Supreme Court reversed the judgment and decrees 
of the lower court. They decided that the Denver and Rio Grande Company had the 
prior right to build a road through the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas River and sent 
their rescript or mandate to the lower court with instructions to reverse the decrees 
of the district court and enter decrees in conformity with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, 

This encouraged parties in the interest of the Denver and Rio Grande who had op- 
posed the leaf'e to the Santa Fe, to try and break it. With this intent the attorney- 
general of Colorado was induced to commence suit to invalidate the lease and restore 
possession of the road to the Denver and Rio Grande Company. The bill was filed in 
the district court of the State of Colorado for Costilla County — a point distant from 
all railroad communication. In accordance with the prayer of the bill, the court 
issued an injunction against the Santa Fe Company retaining possession of the road, 
and turning it over to the Rio Grande Company. Immediately, i. e., on the 11th of 
June, the Santa F*^ company made application to the district court of the United 
States for.the restitution of the road. Pending a hearing, the State court aforesaid 
placed the road in the hands of a receiver, and appointed as such receiver the solicitor 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Company, H. A. Risley. The case was then ordennl 
transferred to the United States court, where it was hotly contested until July U, 
when the court ordered the receiver dismissed *and the road delivered again into the 
posscssiuu of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F<S. Two days later the road was 
peaceably turned over to the Santa Fe direction. Immediately thereafter the Denver 
and Rio Grande Company petitioned the United States court to appoint a receiver. 
On July 24 the court decided the motion by appointing L. C. Ellsworth, of Denver, 
receiver of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. W. \V. Borst, the superiuteudent 
under the Santa F^ management, was, by direction of the court, retained as superio-- 
teudent. 

Questions. Are there now railroad bridges at Quincy, Hannibal, Louisiana, Saint 
Charles, Glasgow. Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Saint Joseph, and at whs 
other points south of Keokuk and Omaha and north of Saint Louis f 

Answer. There are bridges at the points above named. 1 don^t know of jsny other. 

Question 4. What percentage of the iitaiu shipped east from the Missouii River 
points is shipped direct to Atlantic seaports or to other points east of Saint Louis aud 
Chicago f 

Answer. I cannot tell ; nor can any one, because the statistics are not kept 

Question 5. To what extent are grain and provisions shipped from Missonri Bivcr 
points or from points west of those points direct to Europe on through-bills of lading t 

Answer. I cannot tell. 

Question G. What proportion of the Colorado business is now carried by the Union 
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Pjicido, the Kansas Pacific, and the Atchisou, Topeka and Santa Fo RiilUoads, i aspect* 
ively ? 

Answer. This information is not available to me. 

(Question 7. What proportion of the trade of the Missonri River points or passing 
through those points v^as, during the last year of the existence of the South\yestern 
Kailway Association, with Chicago, Toledo, Saint Louis, and the Atlantic seaports re- 
spectively f 

Answer. I cannot state this. 

Qnestion 6. If a railroad enters into a contract with a shipper for the carriage of 
all kin freight at a fixed rate, can the railroad company compel him at law to a strict 
performance of the obligation entered into, even if other roads should afterwards oat 
nnder and offer to him the benefit of such lower rates than he had already contracted 
for? Has any such case ever been adjudicated, and with what result 1 

Answer. Xo such case has been adjudicated ; but, as a matter of law, if the con« 
tract were clearly as stated, the railroad company could hold the shipper to a strict 
performance of it. Contracts, however, are not made in that way. They are usually 
liven with a proviso that if a lower than the contract rate is offered, the party shall 
nave the benefit of an equally favorable rate. This, in railroad parlance, is termed a 
contract '* with protection.'^ 

Question 9. Are not time- contracts for the carriage of freights inoompatible with an 
agreement as to the maintenance of rates under an apportionment scheme f 

Answer. They are. . 

Qnestion 10. To what extent did Missouri River rates influence rail rates between 
the Missouri River XK>ints and Saint Louis during the year 1878 ? 

Answer. The barges made two or three trips, perhaps more, but the raiboads did not 
redaee their rates in consequence. The effect of the barges, if there was any effect on 
the roads, was not apparent. 

Question 11. Has the direct trade between the Missouri River points and the Atlanio 
seaports, especially New York City, exhibited an increase or decrease during the last 
twoor threeyeitrs? 

Answer. Direct trade to the seaboard has increased, more especially ol grain ship* 
ments to Baltimore, and meat or packing-house products to New York, for foreign ex- 
portation. 

Question 12. What percentage of the east-bound traffic from the Missouri River 
points consists of grain and fiour, and what percentage of provisions f 

Answer. About 33 per cent, is wheat ; 40 per cent, other grain ; 1 per cent, flour ; 3 
per cent, provisions, and 14 per cent, live-stock, exclusive of sheep. 

Qnestion 13. In your report-, dated July 10, 1878, you stated that the railroads ex- 
tending west from Chicago and Saint Louis, and interested in the Missouri River trafiic, 
bad maintained the policy of not engaging in the wars of rates waged between the 
trunk-lines extending to the Atlantic seaports from those cities. Under the South- 
western Railroad Association that line of policy appears to have been maintained, and 
to have included in its operations the HannibaJ and Saint Joseph Railroad; but your 
account of the action taken by that road and its eastern connection, the Wabash Rail- 
toad, leads me to believe that the maintenance of this policy was broken into some- 
what when the Hannibal and Saint Joseph and Wabash combined, giving to Toledo 
a position with respect to the trafiic of the Missonri River points similar to that sus- 
tained by Chicago and Saint Louis. The following inquiry has, therefore, suggested 
itBelf to me in this connection : Suppose that one of the eastern trunk-lines now ter- 
minating at Chicago should gain control of one of the lines extending from that city 
to the Missouri River points, would not that fact render it entirely impracticable for 
the remaining roads connecting Chicago and Saint Louis, respectively, with the Mis- 
isonri River points, to sustain the policy of maintaining their rates independently of any 
warfare which might be carried on between the trunk-roads running east from Chi- 
cago and Saint Louis, respectively T And I won Id also ask you, generally, in this con- 
nection, if yon do not think that any change of ownership of pooled lines naturally 
leads to the disruption of pools ? The general inference which I draw from consider- 
ations of this character is, that all pooling arrangements occupy a position of unstable 
^qnilibrinm. In other words, that any important change of circumstances may cause 
them to topple over, and, in the case of the establishment of new pooling arrange- 
ments, require that they shall be made upon an entirely new basis. 

Answer. The idea expressed by your question is one that is very generally enter- 
tained. A few years ago it was assumed that, if Mr. Gould and his associates in the 
directory of the Union Pacific should secure control of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Kailway, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, they would have no further interest 
in maintaining the Omaha pool between those two companies and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy. It was supposed they might exclude the Burlington company 
from any participation in the overland traffic, hence that the pool would be dissolved. 
The Union Pacific party did enter the directory of the Northwestern, also that of the 
Hock Island road, but the fact did not injuriously affect the Chicago, Burlington and 
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Qnincy, nor disturb the operations of the Omalia pool. Absolute ownership by the 
Union Pacific party of either one or two of the three roads named would not have 
changed the status of thepool. A plainer illustration may he furnished in the sooth- 
west ; assuming that the Wabash Railway should absorb either of the two roads which 
extend from Saint Louis to the Missouri River. At first thohght it would seem that 
the Wabash would then be in position to make any rate whatever between Toledo and 
the Missouri River, regardless of competitors. But this power it could not afford to 
exercise, nor woula it be allowed to do it. Presuming that the Wabash should make 
a lower rate, the rival lines leadine to the East would, in self-protection, join the other 
Western roads and establish equailly low rat-es. In that event, the contest would be 
extended east of the Mississippi River, and might involve the roads through to the sea- 
board in a general war. For that reason common safety demands that the Mississippi 
River shall be made the dividing line beyond which the Eastern roads must not par- 
ticipate in making less than tariff rates. The wisdom of this requirement is so appa- 
rent that the mere ownership or control of a line beyond the Mississippi cannot subvert 
it. All roads must stand alike at the Mississippi River. 

Duriug the senseless war of the trunk-lines in May last, the rate on flour from 8aiot 
Louis to New York was said to have fallen so low as 8 cents per barrel, or 4 cents per 
100 pounds. If that rate had been extended on a pro rata or proportionate basis to 
Kansas City, it would have allowed less than 2 cents per 100 pounds for the haul from 
the Missouri River to Saint Louis ; whereas the lowest rate that was ever made in s 
fijCht between the trans-Mississippi roads has been 5 cent» per 100 pounds from the 
Missouri to the Mississippi River. Ownership or control of a line west of the Missis* 
sippi River by one east thereof cannot, by the force of circumstances, greatly change 
the condition of things. 

Question 14. Are the prevailing rates between the Missouri River points and the 
Atlantic seaboard now the same via Saint Louis, Hannibal, and Chicago, notwith- 
standing the disruption of the South western Railroad Association f 

Answer. From Missouri River points to the seaboard they are not. There is no ef- 
fort or agreement to make them the same, nor any competent authority to require it. 
The roads west of Chicago and Saint Louis control the east-bound rates, and so long 
as those roads stand apart there is no assurance that rates will be the same via the 
several routes to the seaboard. 

Question 15. Why was lumber excepted from the action of both the Missouri River 
apportionment schemes f 

Answer. Lumber was excluded from the general pool because the shipments of that 
commodity from Saint Louis to the Missouri River are small in comparison with those 
from Chicago. In other words, Saint Louis is not distinctly a lumber market, while 
Chicago is shown to be foremost. In February last the Chicago, Saint Louis, and Han- 
nibal roads submitted their earnings on the lumber traffic to the Missouri River points 
and beyond for the three years ending December 31, 1878, and it taen appeared that 
the earnings from Saint Louis were only about 7^ per cent, of the entire amonnt. 
Lumber was not pooled because it was not keenly competitive. Chicago practically 
monopolized the business, and it was presumed could do so despite any efforts that 
might be made to divert the traffic to other points. In like manner there would be no 
use in pooling the oyster business* of Baltimore with Boston or any other seaboard 
point at which the bivalve is not naturally abundant. 

Question 16. Are the Chicago and Saint Louis roads now maintaining their agreed 
rates betweeen Chicago and Missouri River points and Saint Louis and Missouri Biver 
points as they existed prior to the disruption of the pool in so far as relates to through 
business between Missouri River pointa and the Atlantic seaboard ; or do they allow 
their agents in New York and other Atlantic seaports to make through rates upon the 
basis of the rates prevailing on the local Saint Louis and Chicago rates during the 
present contest ? 

Answer. The present rates from Chicago, Hannibal, and Saint Louis to Missoari 
River points, which are applied to seaboard business, are presumably the local rates 
from Saint Louis, but are somewhat higher from Chicago than the local rates on the 
lower classes from that city. They are agreed rates suggested by the executive com- 
mittee of the trunk-lines, and make the same through rates via the several cities^Chi- 
cago, Hannibal, and Saint Louis. 

Question 17. If the rates between Missouri River points and Atlantic seaports are 
now the same via Chicago, Hannibal, and Saint Liuis, is this state of affairs secured 
by the act of these roads or by the act of Mr. Fink in his capacity as commissioner of 
the eastern trunk-lines? 

Answer. As before stated the rates from Missouri River points to the seaboanl sre 
not the same via Chicago and Saiut Louis, nor can they be made and maintained the 
same so long as the southwestern lines are at variance. 

Question. At about what time were the Saint Louis rates to the Atlantic seaboard 
adjusted to the Chicago rates T 

Answer. I have been unable to ascertain beyond question the precise time vheo 
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the rates from Saint Lonis to the seaboard were first arljasted on the basis of Chicago 
nte«. Bat my impression is that it was either on March 2, 187G, or April 13, 1878. On 
tbedaj first named the trank lines agreed *^ that the eastward through-freight rates 
and classifications as agreed to and issued by the lines leading east from Chicago 
flhoald fix the minimam basis of through rates and classifications from western points, 
which rates should be made the same per mile to all Atlantic ports and eastern com- 
mon points, via their respective short lineSi as from Chicago to New York via. the 
short lines/' 

On the lOtb of March, 1876, notice of this agreement was sent by the trunk lines to 
their western connections, and the latter met in convention in Chicago, April 13, 1876, 
to consider the question. That convention agreed to adopt " the list of distances from 
rommou western points to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore agreed upon by 
the tmnk lines, it being understood that those distances are made upon the shortest 
roates to the points named." 

The percentage thus agreed upon made the Saint Louis rates 116 per cent, of Chicago 
rates. That rule has never since been changed so far as easi-hound business is con- 
ceroed. 

Qaestion. What agreement has existed as to the rates from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Chicago and Saint Louis and from those cities to the Atlantic sea-ports during the 
lut three years T And in what manner and to what extent have such rates been in- 
doenced or controlled by the action of the railroad trunk-line pool over which Mr. 
Fink presides at New York? 

AoHwer. As in the case Just cited, the trunk-lines have exercised a kind of paternal 
control over their western connections. Thus, whenever the trunk-line presidents or 
mftDSgers have desired an advance in rates from Chicago or Saint Louis, they have 
expressed it, and the officers would promptly meet in Chicago and fix the rates as re- 
quested. The Saint Louis officers would also meet and fix their rates at 16 per cent. 
above the Chicago rates. This process has been pursued, because, in fact, the trunk- 
line presidents control most of tne roads leading east from Chicago and Saint Louis. 
An expression from them, therefore, had the weight of a command. Since the exist- 
ence of the New York compact, directed by Mr. Fink, these requests have originated 
generally with him, because he has jointly represented the trunk-lines. 

Question. What percentage of difference between the Chicago and New York rates, 
to and from Atlantic sea-ports, appears to satisfy the railroad companies and these 
two cities, if any such expression has ever been obtained T 

Answer. To my knowledge the Saint Louis roads have never asked for any percent- 
^f^ of difference except that which the shortest line would give them. Since the 
adoption of the 116 per cent, on east-bound freight, I have not heard of any complaint 
<z« to differfiic««, either from the roads or people of Saint Louis. The complaint you 
hare in mind applies to west-bound freight. For a long time that has been 122 per 
eent.of Chicago rates. This is based on a distance- table known as the ^^McGraham 
table,'' prepared by an employ<5 of the New York Central. Last month the long dis- 
pute was compromised by an agreement to make the west-bound rate 119 per cent, of 
Chicago rates, thus *^ splitting the difference." You will need to correct your article 
in this respect. The complaint has been about west-bound business. In the article 
Toa refer to the pool formed October 1, 1878, and it might be inferred that this was 
the tirst one. Almost a year before, the lines from Saint Louis east organized under 
Commissioner Guilford's direction, and worked together for a few months. The year 
before that, i. e., 1876, the Saint Louis roarls had a pool of their own. This was man- 
aged by C. W. Winslow, secretary. It dissolved in the winter of 1876-77. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY GEORGE H. MORGAN, ESQ., SECRETARY OF 
THE MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE, OF SAINT LOUIS, IN REGARD TO THE 
COMMERCIAL AND TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS OF THAT CITY, IN RE- 
PLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS, JUNE 30, 1679. 

Qnestion 1. Please to present a schedale showing the roads which are considered \>x 
you as roads ranning north) as roads running south, as roads ruuniog east, and as roads 
running west from Saint Louis. 

Answer. Railroads centering in Saint Louis : 

West roads, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad. 
Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railroad.* 

South roads. 

Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad. 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 
Belleyille and Southern Illinois Railroad. 
Saint Louis and Southeastern Railroad. 
Cairo and Saint Louis Railroad. 

Eaftt ivath, 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. 
Chicago, Alton and Saint Louis Railroad. 
Indianapolis and Saint Louis Railroad. 

Saint Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad. 
Wabash Railroad. 
Illinois and Saint Louis Railroad. 

Xorih roads. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, Saint Louis Division. 

Qnestion 2. Please to present tables similar to those on pages 105, 106, and 107 oi 
the lirst report on internal commerce, continued to the year 1878. 

Tons of jfreujht received at Saint Louis from the Xorth and of freight shipped from /*«( W/y 
to the Xorth f by river and by rail, from 1871 to 1878 inclusiee. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187fi 
1677 
1876 



1 Received. 


Shipped. 


Total receipts and 
shipmenta. 
















Total. 


By river. 


By rail. 


By river. 


By raiL 


By river. 


By rail. 




Torn. 


Tons. 


Top^s. 


Tons. 


JVhm. 


Totis. 


Toiu. 


336.887 


60,793 


78.967 


14,875 


315.694 


75.063 


391,532 


213.584 


120.422 


55,235 


23.965 


297,819 


144,387 


442, SM 


881, 175 


72.031 


61,966 


18, 840 


343,141 


90,871 


4Hei^ 


331,060 


137, 016 


95.800 


20.467 


396.860 


157. 483 


4H30 


198. 100 


88. 218 


96.1»5 


26.526 


294,325 


114.744 


4091069 


224,860 


100. 087 


93,360 


35,269 


318.220 


135,356 


453.sk 


136. 715 


96. 443* 


68,565 


46,262 


205,280 


142.705 


347. » 


174,065 


208,563 


67,32U 


59,281 


241, 385 


267,844 
rannins int 


509,23 


Tiin. KaniUM ( 


:;itv and Nor 


them Railro 


»ad has a nc 


»rth branch 


i> lova . 1" 



making; np the tonnase statements, 
the Iowa line a« northern tonnage. 
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TbM affreight received ai Saint Louis from the South and of freight shipped from that dl^ 
to the South, by river and by rail, from 1871 to 1878 inclusive. 



Received. 


Shipped. 


Total receipts and 
ahipmenta. 


Total ton- 


1 
By river. By rail. 


By river. - By rail. 


By river. 


By rail. 


nage. 


,-i Tons. 


Tons. 

782, 539 
1. 08:). 600 
1, 107, 828 
1,020,414 
1, 237, 205 
1, 151, 049 
1, 177. 779 
1, 108, 696 


Tons. 1 Tons, 
523, 505 172. 026 


Tons. 
850,767 
887,076 
794,585 
652,855 
504, 740 
542, 970 
589,270 
623,400 


Tons. 

954,565 
1, 341, 093 
1,383,226 
1, 311, 498 
1, 605, 562 
1, 464, 141 
1, 549, 181 
1, SCO, 224 


Tons. 
1.805.332 


Ll 308.4'=0 


578,506 


257, 493 


2, 228, 169 


l<4 232.460 


562, 125 
476, 735 
370, 275 
383,4»-5 
427.400 
434,490 


275,998 
291,084 
368,357 
313, 092 
371, 402 
397,528 


2,177,811 


K5 176,120 


1 964,353 


li-fi 134,465 

]^ 159,485 

K5 161,870 

•' 187,910 


8,110,302 
2, 007, 111 
2, 138, 451 
2, 122, 624 



Tom affreight received at Saint Louis from the East, and of freight shipped from tiiatdfy 
to the Easty by river and by rail, from 1871 to 1878 inclusive. 



1571 
1-72 
1{C3 

1^74 
h:5 
l»76 
1^ 

l?7!j 



BeceiTed. 


Sliipped. 


Total receipts and 
ahipmenta. 


Total ton* 














nage. 


By river. 


By rail. 


By river. 


By rail. 


By river. 


By rail. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


847, 673 


971,572 


123.588 


423,048 


371, 961 


1,393,690 


1, 764. 881 


285,960 


1,055,565 


143,915 


544,349 


429,875 


1, 599, 934 


9,089,80» 


248,790 


1, 319, 029 


131,355 


567. 693 


380,145 


1,887,622 


2, 267, 767 


280,755 


1,259,277 


114,400 


631,637 


395. 155 


1.890,914 


9.286.069 


300.800 


1, 212, 066 


147, 495 


603,032 


448,295 


1, 845. 098 


9.993,393 


254.065 


1,255.962 


104,020 


922,271 


358, 085 


2,178,233 


9,536,318 


296,255 


1, 338. 605 


78,520 


848.928 


374, 775 


9, 187. 533 


9,562,306 


996.685 


1.4A863 


90,400 


1,029,006 


387,085 


2,502,869 


2, 889. 954 



Tonf of freight received at Saint Louis from the West and of freight shipped from that city 
to the Westf by river and by rail, from 1871 to 1878 inclusive. 



! Beceived. | Shipped. 

1 


Total receipts and 
shipments. 


Total ton- 


' By river. ' By rail. By river. 

1 


By raU. 


By river. 


By rail. 


nage. 


t.7i Ton?. t Tons. Tons. 


Tom. 
350,933 


Tons. 

117, 017 
54,431 
66, 440 
65, 220 
55,260 


Tons. 

834, 350 

957, 614 
1,038,875 
1, 035, 874 

968,816 
1,313,440 
1,237.819 
1, 394, 929 


Tons. 


,„., 72.579 48:i, 417 1 44,438 


951, 367 


K-: 28.895 578.737 27.536 


378, 857 
292, 885 


1, 012, 045 

4 ^ Af fk'f W 


jvi 38,6:W 745,990 27.810 


1,105,315 


,». 1 44,830 748,386 20,390 


2."7, 4w 
303, 5:^5 

00<^ *3 t .3 


1, 101, 094 

4 i%e\M Atf^A 


,^. 3(), 160 665,281 25,100 


1, 024, 076 

4 0£>0 1 JK 


,,— : 50,345 924,122 19,360 


389, 318 Dv, luo 


1, 383, 145 


i.r,i 49,645, 851,561 23,185 

^ '^ 56,040 1,000.185 22,463 


3^,238 
394.744 


78,505 


1,310,649 
1.473,434 



TonH of freight received at and 8hippe:l from Saint Louis from each direction 1871 to 1678. 

inclusive. 



ML 

1*73. 
1*74. 
Irt5. 
1-76. 

1^77. 
1;78. 



North. 




Tons. 
391, 522 
412,206 
434.012 
484. 343 
409,069 
453. 576 
347.985 
509,229 



Tons. 

1. 764, 881 
2,029,809 
2, 267, 767 
2.286,069 
9, 293, 393 

2, 5:16, 318 
2,569,308 
9, 889, 954 



Tons. 
1, 805, 332 
2, 228, 169 
2,177,811 

1, 964, 353 
2,110,302 
2,007,111 

2, im, 451 
9, 122. 624 



West. 


Total tonnage. 


, Tons. 


Tons. 


' 951. 367 


4, 913, 109 


1. 012. 045 


5. 712, 229 


1, 105, 315 


5, 984, 905 


1, 101, 094 


5, 835, 859 


1, 024, 076 


5, 836, 840 


1, 383, 145 


6,380,150 


1,310,649 


6,359,393 


1, 473, 434 


6,9i>5.941 
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Tons of freight received at and shipped from Saint Louis hy river and hy rail from 1871, to 

lS7Qj inclusive. 




1871 
1872 
l^d 
1874 
1875 
I87ff 
1877 
1878 



Tons. 
I,ft54.699 
1, 669, 901 
1.584,311 
1, 440, 090 
1,302,690 
l.St<t<.980 
1,342.155 
1, 329, 375 



By nil. ToUl tODni«e. 



Ton$. 
3,958.903 
4. 04:«. 098 
4, 400, 594 
4.395.769 
4,534.290 
5, 091, 170 
5,117.938 
5,665,866 



ToH$. 
4.913,109 
5.712.229 
5.9H90S 
5,83S,HS» 
5, 836. MO 
6, 380, lao 
6.3».393 
6. 995. 241 



Qaestion 3. Please to present data for the year 1878 in ref^ard to freight shipped 
from Saint Louis by river and by rail similar to Table No. 2 of Appendix, p. ItiO of 
first annual report on Internal Commerce. 

Answer: 

Actual tonnage of all clasees of freight shipped from Saint Louis during the year 1^8. 

SHIPPBD BT RAIL. 




To the North 
To the South . 
To the BAst . 
To the West. 



59,981 

397,598 

1. 029, 006 

394.744 



Total by rail 1.880,559 



Per cent of 
totAl 



91.14 
54. » 
80.99 



loaoo 



BIlIFrCD DT BIVEE. 



To the North 

TotheSoath 

To theEant 

To the West , 

TotalJby river 



Tons. 



67.390 

434,490 

90,400 

99.4«5 



614. C75 



Per cent of 
total 



10.95 

70.70 

R70 

163 



loaoo 



Tons. 



Total bT rail l.rJBO.S-W 

Total by river 614,675 

Total shipped 



9,495,934 



Ptroeatof 
all «hip< 
meiitB. 

75.37 
9161 

100.00 



TOTAL SriirMEXTS DT BOTH RIVKR AND RAIL. 



To the North 
To the South. 
To the East . 
To the West . 



Tons. Percent 



196,601 

839, 01R 

1.119.406 

417,909 



41.86 
16. « 



Total shipments \ 9,495.934 



lo&uo 



Question 4. Please to present snch general and other statements as may occar to 
yon showing the increase of the commerce of Saint Louis : Ist, with States lymg north, 
Yiz, the States of Iowa and Minnesota ; 2d, with the States of Nebraska, Kansas, sad 
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Colorado; 3d, with the States of Arkansas, LoniRiana, and Texas, and the Indian Ter- 
ritory; 4tb. with the South Atlantic and the Gulf States east of the Mississippi River; 
and, 5th, with the Atlantic seaboard States and other States north of the Ohio River, 
aDd east of the Mississippi River. In reply in^^ to this question, please to state, not 
ouly the cbanges which have taken place in the commerce of Saint Louis with respect 
to these different sections, but also your view as to the circumstances which have pro- 
duced anch changes, and your opinion as to the probable future development of the 
commerce of Saint Louis with each one of the sections referred to. 

Answer. It is impossible to make up statements showing the course of trade with 
different States. It can only be shown in a general way by the direction of receipts 
and shipments as given in the tables in answer to question 1. I might say, in a gen- 
eral way, that there has been no increase of any moment in the trade with Iowa and 
MiDDeflota; that there has been an increased business from the States west, and par- 
ticularly so with the Southwestern States, i. e., Texas and Arkansas. There has been 
no iDcrease with the South Atlantic aud Gulf States, but a perceptible iucrease in the 
Tolume of bnsinees with the Atlantic seaboaid and New England and Middle States. 
There has heeo a large increase in the export trade via New Orleans, as will be shown 
ID the answer to another question. 

Question 5. Please to state such facts as will, in your opinion, best serve to illnstrate 
the changes which have taken place in the passenger business on the Mississippi River 
above Saiot Louis, and on the Missouri River. Also, Kucb facts as, in your opinion, 
will best serve to illustrate the changes which have taken place in the passenger traffic 
uD the Mississippi River below Saint Louis. 

Answer. The passenger traffic on 'Western rivers has become an unimportant item 
in the trade. Since the completion of rail communication with the principal river 
towns, passengers take the rail as more expeditious and certain, and, as a rule, ouly 
local passengers travel on steamboats. 

Question 6. Please to state such facts as, in your opinion, will best serve to illnstrate 
the chants which have taken place in the freight business of the Mississippi River 
above Saint Louis, and on the Missouri River. 

Answer. The principal change that has taken place in the freight bnsiness of the 
Upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers is, that there is a less quantity of freight carried 
than in early days. The traffic of the Upper Mississippi has been largely diverted by 
the east and west railroads crossing the nver, while on the Missouri the bnsiness has 
been almost entirely taken from the river by the railroads running on either b^tnk. 

Question 7. Please to state such facts as, in your opinion, will best serve to illustrate 
the chao^ which have taken place in the freight traffic on the Mississippi River 
below Saint Lonis. 

Answer. The freight traffic on the Mississippi River below Saint Louis has improved 
io the past two or three years. The export business through New Orleans has been 
revired, and is assuming large proportions. Steamboats are again being run with 
more regularity and promptness, and the result is that much of the ''coast'' trade 
which had been diverted from Saint Louis is returning. I am of the opinion that the 
freight business on the lower river will be greater in the next year or two than at any 
time since the close of the war. 

Question H. Of the total tonnage shipped east by rail from Saint Louis during the 
jear 1878, what percentage consisted of flour and grain, what percentage of provis- 
ions, and what percentage of live animals f • 

Answer. Total tonnage shipped east from Saint Louis, by rail, 1878, 1,029,006 tons. 

Flour and grain shipped 377, 120 tons, or 36. 66 per cent. 

Provisions shipped 23,462 tons, or 2.2rt per cent. 

Live-stock shipped 210,108 tons, or 20.41 i>er cent. 

Other freight shipped 418, 316 tons, or 40. 65 per cent. 

Total 1, 029, 006 tons. 100. 00 per cent. 

There were also 90,400 tons shipped east by river. 

Question 9. Of the total tonnage shipped to points south of Saint Louis during the 
year 1878, what percentage consisted of flour and grain, what percentage of provis- 
ions, and what percentage of live animals ? 

Answer. Total tonnage shipped south from Saint Louis, 1878, 822,018 tons. 

Flour and grain shipped 317,437 tons, or 38.15 per cent. 

ProTisiona shipped 28,089 tons, or 3.37 per c^'Ut. 

Uve-8tock shipped 8,442 tons, or 1.02 per cent. 

Other freight shipped 478,050 tons, or 57.46 per cent. 

Total 832, 018 tons. 100. 00 per cent. 

Question 10. Please to describe the trade of Saint Lonis with Texas, presenting the 
general facts as to the nature of the freights received from that State and of the freights 
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aVipped thereto, and, if it be possible, a statement showing the g;rowth of the trade 
with Texas. This may be illu9trat<3d either by the total tonnage recaived and shipped, 
by the quantity of the principal commoilities reoiived and shipped, or in any other 
way which may best sntt your convenience and fairly illnstrate the subject.. 

Answer. The trade between Saint Loais and Texas has grown to large proportions, 
bnt there is no data to show the extent of the trade either in atnonnt or valne. The 
principal articles received from Texas are cotton, live-stoclE, and hides, while the ship- 
onents to Texas consist of every form of sap plies, breadscnns, provisions, and all kinds 
of general mecchandise, and agricultnral implements and other mauufiacCnres. 

Qnestion 11. Please to present snch facts as will serve to illustrate the extent to 
which freight rates to and from points south of Saint Louis are regulated or con- 
trolled b^ competitive river rates, referring to the particular railroads running in 
competition with the Mississippi River. 

Answer. Freights to and from points on the Mississippi River below Saint Loais are 
controlled by the steamboat and barge Hues. The railroads make no effort to com- 
pete in rates, and consequently receive little or no freight for river towns and those 
adjacent and oonneccea by local railroads. For instance, at the present writing. 
freights southward are : 

On foarth-olMS freight. By river. By rail. 

To Memphis 12| cents per 100 pounds. 20 cents per lOU poonds. 

ToVioksburgh 17i do, 39 do. 

To New Orleans 12^ do. 32 do. 

And of course the river takes the freight. Railroad men acknowledge that they can- 
not compete with the river, and no matter what rates the roads-might make, the boaU 
would make a less rate and deliver the goods in nearly an good time. This state of 
affairs exists in the Southern trade, but does not hold good in other trades where the 
river and the railroads compete. 

Question 12. Please to state any facts of importance indicative of changes which 
have taken place in the commerce of the Mississippi River south of Sjiint Louis since 
the year 1876. 

Answer. The river business between Saint Louis and the Lower Mississippi has im- 
proved materially since 1876. Boats are now run with great regularity, which h.^) 
again developed the local *' coast'' or order trade, and the foreign export trade hm 
assumed large proportions. The tonnage shipped south by river has increased from 
3S3,48:» tons in lc^76, to 427,400 tons in 1877, and 434,490 tons in 1878. The bastneas 
of 1878 would have shown a very large increase had it not been for the yeUow-ferer 
epidemic, which completely suspended the river traffic for nearly two months. Ship- 
ments of grain in hulk, for export, were as follows : 

Shipments of bnlk grain from Saint Louis to New Orleans during 1878. 



Date. 



Boat. 



Wheat. 



Com. 



Oftta. 



Kre. 



1878. 

Jan. 5 

B 

1^ 

21 

*24 

*25 

Feb. 2 

2 

7 

14 

18 

20 

March 9 

20 

26 

30 

.•» 

G 

14 

21 

96 

5 

10 

11 

18 

96 

9 

10 

16 



April 



May 



Jane 



Bushelt. 



My C hoice and bargea 

Meaua and bargeH , 

Whale and bargea 

Fiitare City aud bargea ... 

Baker and bargea 

G ilmore and bargea 

Warner and bargea 

My Choice and bargea...., 
Port Eada and bargea ..... 
Future City and bargea. ... 

Meana and bargea , 

(rilniore and bargea 

Fatare City and i>argea . . . 

Meana and bargea 

Future City and bargea ... 
Port Eada and bargea ...■. 

Warner and bargea , 

Gl loiore and bargea , 

Future City and bargea ... 

Port Eada and bargoa 

My Choice and bargea..... 

Dippold and bargea 

Meana and bargea 

Future City and bargea ... 

Port Bada and bargea 

Gilmore and bargea 

Dippold and bargea 

Port Eada and bargea 

Oilmore and barges 



29,537 



35,000 



50, 5*22 
30,417 



BusheU. 
f»7, 120 
95,296 
10.000 

141,465 
71,400 
60,355 
63. 978 
92. 2 J9 
94,000 
9l,.'i40 
50,280 

100, 570 



Buskdt. ' Buihik 



82. »' 



«5 21« 
lJ».r55 



39. «» 



70,000 



40,500 
60,002 



30, 112 
31,040 



96,507 
32.312 
05,496 



91. 0.*^ 
56.159 
34, 471 
28,126 

101, 676 
50,000 

LHSUO 
69,156 
82.053 
50,117 
77,999 
91,178 
63.704 
95,000 



21. 3» 



33.J-1 

51.518 






saMo 
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Shipment of bulk grain from Saint Louis to Xew OrleanB during 1378 — Continued. 



Date. 



13W 

•Tone 
July 



Aog. 



Sept 



•Jet 



Xi»r. 



Dtc 



9 

9 

15 

23 

99 

5 

13 

19 

83 

31 

10 

S-2 

87 

3 

7 

17 

18 

83 

31 

8 

9 

14 

17 

» 

29 

1 

4 

9 

14 

14 

2^ 



Z ' 



Boat. 



I 



Dipxmtd and barren 

Port Eads and bttr<ses 

(rilmore and barfrt^s 

Grand Lake and bargea ... 

(rilmore and barsea 

Grand Lake and oarges ... 

Port Eada and bargea 

Gilmore and bargea 

Grand Lake and bargea . . . 

Dippold and bargea 

Fntore Citj and barges ... 

Gilmore and bargea 

Port Eada and bargea 

Means and bargea 

Gilmore and bargea 

Port Eada and bargea 

Fatare Citr and barges ... 

Baker and barges 

Grand Lake and barges . . . 

Port Eada and barges 

Fntnre Citv and bargea ... 

Baker and oargea 

Gilmore and bargea 

Iron Moantain and barges . 

Port Sada and barges 

Fatare City and barges ... 
Jno. Means and barges . . . . 
Jno. Dippold and bargea... 
Jno. Gilmore and barges . . . 
Grand Lake and barges ... 
E. M. Norton and barges . . . 
By raU to Cairo 



Wheat 



JJftsheh. 



Corn. 



Oata. I Bye. 



Bf'iheli. 



28,816 



75,141 
25,005 
53, 073 
85.500 
51. 2-28 
75,000 
21, 740 
45. 000 
91,000 
25,000 
44, 9d3 



Total bnshela ' 1,876,639 



45,000 
39, 518 
88.819 
20,000 
72, 446 
50.079 
76,000 
43, 057 
82, 000 
79,000 
81,102 
56,419 
86,800 
35,000 , 



30,000 
60,786 
35,800 
9,473 
24,400 
95.000 
30,000 
2^,500 
50,173 
36.186 
37,000 



Buthelt. ' Bushels. 
11,000 



30, OCO 



50.000 


25, 000 


. ......a.. 


59, 545 






30,034 




85,007 


6.%000 


25,010 




59,000 


• 


18,000 




85,827 








40, 511 


26,857 






20,099 








16.000 




80,000 


61,500 




90,306 


46,000 






36,500 






15,000 




32.000 


48, 756 




21,338 


74.500 


















2, 857, 056 


108,807 


609, 041 



Qaestion 13. Please to state the qaantity of grain shipped sonth from Saint Louis 
dariog the last year ; tirst, by river, and, second, by rail. 
Answer : 

Grain shipped southward during 1878 ; that is, in aU directions south. 



"VTheat. 



%ran .. 
By river. 



Total 



Jittsh. 

22S, 451 

1, 897, 999 



2, 12C, 450 



Com. 



Bush. 

363. :M5 

3. 383, 541 



Oats. 



Bmh. 
3r)4, 114 
1, 323. 628 



3, 746, 846 1, 687, 742 



Rye. 



Bush. 

26, 528 

682,490 



649, Old 



Barley. 



Bush. 

71.823 

9.764 



74,587 



Bush. 

By rail 1,054,221 

By river 7,230,422 

Total 8,284,643 

Qaestion 14. To what commodities are the boats and barges chiefly confined in their 
traffic on the Upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and on the Lower Mississippi River ? 
Aud in this connection please to state any changes which appear to be taking place as 
to the transportation of different commodities by river and by rail. 

Answer. The commodities chieflv transported on the Western rivers continue to be 
coDfioed to the products of the soil and heavy fourth-class freight, while general mer- 
chaadise goes by rail. The following tables show the articles transported by the South- 
ern boats : 
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Qaestion 15. Please to present any facts of interest which may occar to yon, as to 
tlie direct shipment of domestic produce from Saint Louis to points in Europe, botb 
by the way of New Orleans and b^ the way of the four principal Atlantic seaports, 
viz, Bostou. New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Answer. In one branch of commerce, namely, the foreign export trade, our city has 
made rapid strides. The following table shows the amount exported by rail through 
Allan tic ports to foreign countries during the year: 

Foreign rail shipmenU from Saini Louie during 1878. 



To— 



Liverpool. England 

Lontlon, fioKland 

Hull, £u)(laud 

Bath. Euglaod 

Bi intol. Eueland 

AVeftt Hartlepool, England 

Havre. France 

Paria, France 

Glasxow^, Scotland 

L<*ith, Scotland 

Londonderry, Ireland 

Belf aet, Ireland 

Duliliu, Ireland 

Bremen. Gomiany 

Stuttgart, Geruiany 

HamunrjE, Germany 

Cnxhavvn, Germany 

Manbeim. Germany 

Genoa, Italy 

Antwerp, Beldam 

llotterdam, Holland 

Arasterdfkm, Holland 

Oi her European port4i 

Eio d» Janeiro, Brasil 

North American i>ort 8 .... 
To New York for export . . 



Total. 



Cotton. 



Tobaooo. 



BaUt. 
Ul, 148 



4,S57 



HhdM. 

4.107 
1,341 



1,055 



1,510 



1.801 
550 



100 



415 



S03 
171 



53 



77 



631 



Flour. 



Barrds. 

9tf,99G 

16,3<r7 

4(M) 

1,540 

105 

500 

lis 

500 

87,348 

1,500 

1,934 

85,323 

800 

10 



196 
36 



139, 831 7, 349 



Meats. 



Pound9. 
3, 493, 740 

76,875 



13,845 

1,700 

585 



Lard. 



Poundt, 
581,130 



109.600 



900,347 



4,500 



353,436 

5*^.525 

101.000 

1,435 

971,036 



33,000 



Tallow and 
greaaa. 



Wheat 



PoundM. BwhHt. 

837.740 il,'X6 

10,060 I 



89,700 
33,000 



87.300 

9,100 

700 



3.307.645 
93,695 



315.307 



6H5.854 
1. 649, 711 



865, 968 ,8. 613, 706 



330,000 
33,000 



1,039,830 



833,135 



4,9« 



460, 935 16. l^ 



In addition to the above list of principal articlea there were exported to varions 
European ports: 10 barrels pork, 10,85:) pounds potash, 1,667 cases canned beef, *^ bar- 
rels whisky, 50 oases caStor oil, 385 bales and 14,1'<20 pounds hair, 48,000 pouods wal- 
nut lumber, 183,200 pounds oil-cake, 185,784 ponods feathers, 87,118 pounds bides, 
22,000 pounds dried apples, 23,000 pounds bone-black, 20 barrels oommeal, 67 sacks 
l^rass-seed, 2,800 bushels rye, 297,800 pounds bran and mill-feed, and 3,407,644 poondu 
sundries. 

The export trade via New Orleans, so auspiciously revived during the autumn of 1677. 
has more than realized the expectations of all, and verified the prediction made in luy 
last report of a large increase in this movement. There has been a steady flow of 
Hliipniente during eaoh month of the year, and the total movement reached nearl.r 
live and one-half million bushels, an iuorease over the preceding year of nearly one 
million and a half. 

The increase in this movement is shown by the following table : 



Shipments of hulk grain from Saint Loms to New Orleans, for nine yeart. 



1878 

li*77 

1876 

1^75. 

1p74. 

1873 

1873 

1871 

1870. 



Wheat 



ButhfU. 

1, 876, 039 

351,453 

37, 143 

1H5. 961 

365,353 



66,000 



CknriL 



Bu^ds. 
3.857.056 
3.578.057 
l,737.3Tr 

173.617 
1,047.794 
1,373,969 
1,711,039 

309,077 



Bye. 


Oats. 


BuduU, 
609.041 
171,843 


10ri,867 






"io,'oio 


......... 




3,000 









Tolala 



5.45l,eD3 
il01.:6i 
1.77i3T9 
3W.5T- 
1.4 A 044 
l,S7aLlW 
l,7ltO» 

3110^: 
dfi,on 
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In this connection the foreign shipments of hnlk grain from New Orleans are given. 
The total shipments are given as showing the increase in this direction, and while the 
at^l^rvgi^te of the shipments exceeds the amount shipped from Saint LouiSi with the 
exception of corn, the balance came from our city, and probably the most of the corn, 
althoagh the balk shipments by barges were but a little more than one-half of the 
total exports. 

Id addition to the balk grain shipped, 7,100 barrels flour were sent by this route to 
Antwerp. 

ExparU of bulk grain from New Orleans dttring 1878, 



To— 



BrlfEinm 

fnfioe 

G«manT 

Eo'laad 

Irekod 

XHherbuids 

Mexico 

Spain 

IfjUy 

We»t Indies 

British HoDdara* 

Cuba 

C«atnl American States. 



Total 



Wheat 



Buih. 

822.865 
456,652 
2Jt 
453, 483 
163.118 
329,727 



46,442 



1,672.518 



Com. 



Biah. 

290.669 

1,815,222 

289,575 

2,332.866 

49.700 

125, 754 

43,720 

33,074 

56. 721 

247 

94 

32,617 

3.201 



Oats. 



Bye. 



Barley. 



BuM. 
36.' 261 



120 

3,770 

249 



5, 043, 460 



33,400 



Bush. 
4,045 



170, 381 



370, 046 
""i9,'995 



564,467 



Bush. 



Comparing the figures of our export trade of the past year with those of 1875, we 
see to what Targe proportions this branch of trade has grown : 

Foreign shipments from Saint Louis by rail. 



T<>- 



EDjtland.. 
Scotlaod. 
IrdaDd... 
(fcrmany. 
France . . 
Italy 



187a 


1875. 


Tom. 


Tons. 


50.740 


15, 107 


6. 935 


530 


2,970 




1,190 


934 


210 


252 


3U0 




3,495 





To— 




Holland 

Other Enmpean porta 

South American porta .. 
North Ametican porta .. 
To New York for export. 



Total tons. 



Tia New Orleans to Europe 



Total tona 



Tons. 

335 

70 

3.7:10 

1. 395 

1,721 



1875. 



TonM. 



3 



72,091 
154.060 



826,151 



16,823 

6.857 

23. 683 



Qneation 16. Please to present such facts as may occur to'yon going to show the ext«nt 
to which the prices of wheat and corn at Saint Louis are affected by the prices which 
prevail at New Orleans, and to what extent these latter prices are affected by fluctua- 
tions in the demand for grain freights at that point. 

Answer. Prices of wheat and corn at Saint Lonis are not governed to any extent by 
the prices which prevail at New Orleans, but rather by those of Chicago, Toledo, and 
New York and other home markets. The export trade via New Orleans is of course 
g<)vemed to some extent by ocean freights, as the ability to ship on a margin for profit 
flepends on the cost of transportation. 

Qnestion 17. Please to describe the operation of the pooling or apportionment 
Bchvnie which exists for the division of the traffic from Saint Lonis eastwanl, between 
fbe varions lines, stating what proportion is accorded to each line, and in the same con- 
nection the rates which have prevailed between Saint Lonis and the East, and how 
Mich rates have affected the interests of Saint Louis, in competition with those from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard States. 

Answer. About the 1st of October, 1878, the five eastern roads, viz, the Ohio and 
Mississippi, the Yandalia, the Wabash, the Indianapolis and ^aint Lonis, and the Chi- 
cago and Alton, entered into a combination or pool on all business going east of Buf- 
talc, each road to have an equal proportion, i. e., 20 per cent., and an agreed sohednle 
of rates was to be strictly adhered to. Either road receiving a greater proportion than 
20 per cent, was to tnm over freight to the roads in arrears until each road received its 
proper proportion. The rates as given in the following table were generally main- 
tained, although at times rates were cut to meet cuts at other pointa. 
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The pool never worked harraonioaHly, bat was continued until abont April 1, 1679, 

vben it was dissolved. Business men generally claimed that the pool was an injury 

to the trade of Saint Louis, preventing competition, and, by maintaining schedule 

rates, discriminating againts Saint Louis at times to the advantage of Ciiicago and 

other oompetinjrpoints. 

QuostioQ 18. rl«Mise to state such facts as will indicate the growth of the cotton 
trallic of Saint Louis, giving both receipts and shipments, and presenting tables show- 
ing the growth of the cotton traffic over the various routes during the laNt five or six 
Tears. In this connection please also to give the States and localities in which the 
cotton received by the different routes is produced. 

Answer : 

COTTON. 



Beceipts and ehipmenta at Saint Louis, 



Cotton year. 



Gross re- 
ceipts. 



l-Ti-'79 

I-15-'76 
KW75 



Balft. 

217. 734 
244. bW 
133. 969 
103,741 
59, 709 
36, 4-21 



Through 
shipmeuts. 



Balet. 
til. 561 
69.256 
b4, 7f « 
39, 679 
34, 323 
25.491 
19, 715 



Net receipts,, <>»;?.«» ;!?iP 



menta. 



Balea. 


Bal€*t. 


Itf7.295 


240, 604 


148. 476 


212, 8:i5 


159, flO 


'£^\ 462 


JH,290 

^,418 


128. 640 


92.218 


34, 215 


51.795 


16, 70G 

1 


31 048 



Statement showing the receipts of cotton hy each route for seven years. 



By- 



Siint Lonis, Iron Moantain 
iUidSoatlieniKailioad 

Ui:««>ari. Kansas and Texas 
lUilroad 

Saint Loais and San Fraocisco 
lUilro^l 

6j bnftts from lower rivers . . . . 

iiy other roates 

Total 



1877-'78. 


1876-'77. 


Bal^a. 
225.194 

8,097 

5.209 

9,998 

350 


Bales. 
197, 007 

9.270 

3,842 

6,6.^0 

965 


248,856 


217, 734 



1875-'76. 1874-'75. 



Bales. 
191, 162 

29,801 

3.507 

19,603 

525 



244,598 



Bales. 
101, S68 

16, Q69 

3, 499 

11.683 

1,250 



i:«. 969 



1873-'74. 


187-;^'73. 


l87l-'72. 


Bales. 
53,980 


Bales. 
11.830 


Bales. 
4.059 


17, 816 


17,223 


34 


3. 759 

27, 3 n 

84f 


3.759 

26. 37i 

525 


1.942 

2-«. i;2« 

^1,750 


103,741 


59,709 


36, 421 



Foreign shipments of cotton from Saint Louis for the year ending December 31, ldT8. 

Bales. 

To Liverpool 121,148 

To Hamburg 1,010 

To Havre 4,*257 

To Genoa 1,201 

To Bremen* l,0r>5 

To Antwerp • 550 

ToNew York for export 100 

Total 129,821 

The bulk of the cotton received at Saint Louis is from Texas, Arkansas, and Indian 
Territory, the greater proportion represented being from Texas. This covers receipts 
^y Iron Mountain, Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and San Francisco Railroads. The re- 
ctipts by boats are from the States bordering on the Mississippi above Yicksburg, 
probably mostly from Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Question 19. Please to state the rates per bale for the transportation of cottou from 
I>allas, Tex.y to Neiv York and to Boston, respectively ; first, by Galvest<m and the sea ; 
&Dd, Reoond, by all-rail routes, either via Saint Louis or by any other all- rail route. 

Answer : 

Rate of freight from Dallas, Tex., via Cralveston and the sea. 

To New York, on cotton -. $5.65 per bale. 

To Boston, on cotton 5.90 per bale. 
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Rate of freight from DallaSf Tcsc, all rail, via Saint Louis. 

On cotton, to New York |6.03 per bale. 

On cottou, to Boston 6.27 per bale. 

The rate all rail is $1.23 to New York and $1.28 to Boston per 100 pounds. Takinj; 
the averaj^o weight per bale of Saint Louis receipts, viz, 490 pounds per bale, givei 
tliH all-rail rates per bale as stated above. 

Qiiestiou 20. Please to proMeiit a table showing the increase in the receipts of cotton 
at Saint Louis from 1H66 to 1878, inclusive. 

Answer : * 

Receipts of cotton at Saint Louis, hy river and by rail, during the past thirteen year$. 



Year ending Ansost 31. 



l?6fl. 

ie67 

1068 

leG9 

1<<70. 

1871. 

1 1^7-2 

IBVi 

lr74 

1875 

ld76 

1877 

1871? 



Heoeired by 
river. 



MalM. 
53.506 
18.712 
38.H04 
16. 614 
17,034 
15.583 
30.01H 
26,577 
27.5:« 
11,750 
19.690 
6.6.10 
9, 99s 



Received by 

rail. 



Bdlst. 
1,931 
1,066 
SSO 

1,484 

4,688 

6,403 

33.133 

76,903 

193 919 

904. 97d 

911.084 

93d, 858 



ToUil bftle* 
received. 



BaUt. 
55.457 
19. 77- 

39.l'i4 
16.<96 
If, .MP 
30. i:*> 

Sri. m 

103.741 
133.9(9 
S4i.W 
917.734 
94S,t!J6 



Qnestion 21. Please to mention the advantages afforded by Saint Louis as a cotton 
market. 

Answer. The advantages possessed by 8aint Louis as a cotton market are presented 
by Mr. C. W. Simmons, secretary of the Saint Louis Cotton Exchange, as follows: 

Ist. From the fact that she is in a direct line from Arkansas and Texas to the ea&t 
and Liverpool. 

2d. As the country merchanta control the cotton, they save exchange by shipping 
to where they buy. 

3d. Saint Louis is the best point from which the planters and merchants can draw 
their supplies. 

4th. Saint Louis is above the yellow- fever line, and the trade can be conducted the 
year round. 

5th. The cotton produced by the above States is of the best quality, thus making 
our market desirable for spinners and buyers. 

6th. Our market, under its system of warehousing, can and does handle cotton 
cheaiier than other markets. 

7th. Our railroad facilities are better than any other cotton market. 

8th. Our purchasers are the North, £ast, Liverpool, and home. 

Question 22. Please to describe, as nearly as you can, the limits of the winter-wheat 
pro<lncing region. 

Answer. The winter-wheat belt extends from a line running east and west on a line 
with the northern boundary of the State of Misosuri, extending southward as far as 
wheat is grown. The principal supply is from west of the river, from the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, and the southern line of counties of Nebraska. From the east of 
the river the supply comes from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky. I 
inclose a map whicli gives an imperfect idea of the wheat-producing regions of thv 
West. The darkest shade represents the region of greatest fertility, so that it will 
appear that Saint Louis is the center of the winter- wheat belt. 

Qnestion 23. What circumstances, other than those of a geographical nature, eaose 
Saint Louis to be the principal or favored wiuter-wheat market f 

Answer. Saint Louis being the only large city in the heart of the winter- wheat belt, 
became naturally the market for this kind of wheat. As a natural oonsequenor, Saint 
Louis became, and is now, the largest manufacturer of flour in the United States, pro- 
ducing last year nearly two million barrels. For many years Saint Louis floun atuod 
highest in the markets of the world, and consequently our millers were able to pay 
the highest prices for wheat. Although by the "new process'' spring- wheat Ho^n 
now rule as high sometimes as our winters, still Saint Louis has a world-wide repnta- 
tion for her tlour, and, consequently, continues to demand, for milling purposes, a large 
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proportion of the winter-wheat crop. Of late years there has been developed a ship- 
pin? demand, which takes all not wanted for raanufaotnring parposes. 

Qaestion 24. Please to present a table showing the increase or population and the 
iocreiwe in the ralne of the taxable property of Saint Lonis. 

Aosver : 

FopulaHan of Saint Louis. 



1799. 

\m. 

1*2?5. 



925 
1,400 
4, 928 
5,000 
5, 862 
6,397 
8,316 



1<?7 12,040 

WO 16,469 

H44 : 34,140 

l-vi) 74,439 

ls52 94,000 



1856 
1859 
1866 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1877 
1878 



(United States Census) 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 



(estimated) 

(estimated) 

(estimated. City Directory) 
(estimated, City Directory) 



125, 200 
18,5, 587 
204, 327 
310, 8(54 
350, 000 
400, 000 
428, 12{i 
450, 000 
495, 000 
501, 489 
503, 685 



Amottni of real estate and personal property assessed in the city of Saint Louis. 



Tear. 


City of Saint LoniH. 


Bate of taxation. 


Beoleatftto. 


Beal and x>er- 
BonaL 


Old limits. 


^ew limits. 


I»v59 


169. 846. 845 

73. 765, 670 

57.&)7,415 

40. 240, 450 

49,409,030 

53, 205. 820 

73, 960, 700 

81,961.610 

88.6-25.600 

94.362,370 

113.626.410 

119.080,800 

123, 833, 950 

129, 23.\ 180 

149. 144. 400 

141.041,480 

131,141.020 

132, 785. 450 

148. 012. 750 

140, 976, 540 




8.21f 

2.56} . 

2.40 

2.57 

S.42 

2.60 

2.76f 

3.00 

2.95 

2.H5 

2.85 




\m. 






1-61 


• 




l*i 




H« 


163, 0.S9, 078 
87, 625, 534 
105.24.\210 
112,907,660 
116,582,140 
138, Ji23, 480 
147, 969. 660 
158. 272. 430 
162. 689. 570 
180. 278. 950 
172, 10*>. 270 
166, 999, 660 
166. 4n. 110 
IHI. 345, 560 
172, 829, 980 




1-^ 




l^V 




im 




1^67 




l-&i 




1Ar9 




ICTO 




Ifll 


2.80 
2.78 
2.76 

2. pa 5 

a 48. 5 
a. 42. 5 
2.80 
2.60 




liTti 




1^ 




iwTi 




1-75 

l-fTS 





1*77. 




I'fii. 


1.35 







The valuation in old and new limits for 1878 was as follows: 

Beal estate. 

Old limitA $127,392,760 

New limits 13,583,780 



Beal and perfwmal. 
1158,149,850 
14,680,130 
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INFORMA^TrON IN REGARD TO THE COMMERCIAL AND TRANSPORTATION 
INTERESTS OF SAINT LOUIS FURNISHED BY MR. GEO. H. MORGAN, SEC- 
RETARY OF SAINT LOUIS MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE. UNDER DATE OF JUNE 
6, 1879. m REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

Qneetion 1. Is it not generally Lrae that provisionB and lire animals destined for 
Europe are shipped East, and that grain destine<l tor Europe is shipped South f This 
tev^ros to be the indication of your statistics, bnt I should judge that the grain most be 
poiug East just at this time, as I see it stated that in the war of rates flour is being 
bhipped EaMt at eight cents a barrel and car-loads of meat at five cents per 100 poands. 

Answer. It is generally the case that all articles destined for Europe, with the ex- 
ception of grain, are shipped to the Atlantic cities. This will be seen by refereoce to 
my annual report, pages 12 and 13. I mean to say that the grain shipped by oar on-o 
dealers for foreign account goes to New Orleans. Of course a portion of the grain 
shipments eastward is exported, but the venture of the Saint Louis shipper is only 
to the seaboard. Just at this present writing the export trade via New Orleans in at 
a stand-still for two reasons : 1st, the quarantine regulations at New Orleans are driv- 
ing off the shipping, as vessels will not submit to a three weeks' quarantine; 2d, the 
low rail rates to the East are drawing the trade to the Atlantic cities, althongh the 
shipments are not heavy. This low rate, however, is over, as we are notified to-daj 
that the tariff will be established again on the 9th of this month. 

Question 2. Why should cotton go from Texas t-o New York via Saint Lonis* while 
the rate via Galveston is, as yon say, lower f For instance, you give me the rate from 
Dallas via Galveston to New York,$iS.65 per bale, and via Saint Lonis ^6.02 per bale. 

Answer. Cotton goes to the eastern manufactories and to New York from Texas via 
Saint Lonis by rail from certain localities for the reason that the rate, including insur- 
ance, is as low as via Galveston and the time less. Take, for example, the rate quuU»d 
from Dallas via Galveston, $5.65 per bale, and add 1 per cent, insurance, say 40 cents 
=:|6 05 per bale, about the same as the rail rate of |<).02. The Iron Monnt4dn Railroad 
has brought from Dallas some 30,000 bales of cotton during the past nine months for 
eastern shipment. 

Question 3. A table has been prepared from the official records of the office showing 
the exports of the five principal products of the Northwest from New Orleans, viz, 
Indian corn, wheat, wheat-flour, bacon and hams, and pork. I notice that Indian 
corn increas«;d from 508,000 bushels, in 1871, t-o 5,764,000 bushels, in 1878 ; wheat in- 
creased from 18,000 bushels, in 1871, to 839,000 bushels, in 1878 ; whent-flonr fell off 
from 163,000 barrels, in 1871, to 38,000 barrels, in 1878; bacon and hams increased 
from 183,000 puunds, in 1»71, to 288,000 pounds, in 1878, and pork decreased from 
248,000 pounds, in 1871, to 138,000 pounds, in 1878. Am I safe in saying that alinont 
all of this reached New Orleans from Saint Louis, and that it illustrates the export 
trade of Saint Louis via New Orleans f 

Answer. I give on page 13 of my report of 1878 a table of shipments of grain from 
New Orleans, which was furnished me by the collector of the port of New Orleans; 
these fignres, as you will see, difier somewhat from yours. My report is : 

Shipments of wheat from New Orleans in 1878 1,672,5115 

Shipments of corn 5,043,461^ 

Shipments of oats :«,4ui» 

Sbipmeute of rye ..." 564,4<>7 

I have no record of the shipments of 1671, and say in my report this may nearly sH 
be considered Saint Louis business, as by reference to page 55 yon will see that tiie 
bulk shipmenta from Saint Lonis exceed, with the exception of corn, the shipments 
from New Orleans. Some corn is shipped from points below Saint Lonis and above 
Cairo by Saint Lonis dealern, which does not show in our tables, and a considerable 
amonnt ^oes to New Orleans in sacks, and of course some goes from Cairo and points 
on the Ohio River. 

Question 4. Can yon give me any statistics showing the growth of the total g:nin 
movement toward the East since 1871 f If the only way is to compile it from yonr 
annual statement of grain movementa; such as that'presented on page 37 of yoor re- 
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port for liin'S, I can have the compilatioD made here. From the second statement on page 
51 1 can compile the growth of the movement of floor towards the East. 

Answer. I can only give yon statements of the eastern movement from tables snch 
M presented on page 37 of my report of 78 (yon will And a similar table in every re- 
port), and from the tonnage table on page .%. 

Question 5. Of the total grain shipped East from Saint Lonis, about what percent- 
age do you think reaches the seaboard cities, and what percentage is exported f 

Answer. I have no data from which to answer this question, but my best opinion is 
that Dearly all the grain shipped East from Saint Louis goes to the seaboard. What 
becomes of it there I cannot say. 

Question 6. Does the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad make cot- 
ton rates in the interesl( of Saint Louis f 

Answer. The Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad is pre-eminently a 
Saiut Louis road ; the large increase in the cotton business is largely due to the fact 
that this road has from the first worked in the interest of our own city. 

Qoestion 7. Referring to pages 54 and 65 of your report, please to state if the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad in all cases when mentioned by you should be 
regarded as a road leading into Saint Louis from the north. 

Answer. I have classed the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad ae a northern 
road, for the reason that little or no business is done on that road between Saint Louis 
aud Cfaicago. Chicago is one terminus and Saint Louis another. The tiaflic coming 
to Saint Louis over that line is really northern. In all pooling arrangements between 
onr eastern roads the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy is no party and is not recog- 
nized by the other lines as an eastern road, tfbd in fact it does not solicit that busi- 
ness. The northern terminus is not Chicago, but the Mississippi River end, and Chi- 
cago is the eastern end and Saint Louis the southern. The Chicago and Alton, while 
running northeast, is really an eastern road, bringing to Saint Louis eastern freights 
and taking for the east, and especially for New England points, its full proportion of 
eastern business. It has its fast-freight lines and through oars, which the Chicago, 
Borliogton and Quincy has not. 

Qoestion 8. While the pooling arrangement on east-bound freights from Saint Louis 
was maintained, how did the rates under such pooling aiTangement compare with the 
rates east from Chicago; or, in other words, were such pooling rates so adjusted as not 
to operate injuriously to the interests of Saint X^uis with respect to through traffic 
to the east t 

Answer. While the eastern pool was in existence the established rates were pretty 
fairly adjusted as compared with Chicago rates, although Saint Louis has never had 
fall justice in rates according to a mileage basis. 
[The answer to the following inquiry was dated October 2, 1879.1 
Qaestion — • Please to state whether the pooling arrangement has been renewed 
bitween the trnnk-lines extending eant from Saint Louis. Please, also, to state the 
more important facts as to the contest which prevailed after the dissolution of the pool 
on the 1st of April, 1879. 

Answer. The pooling arrangement existing between the railroad lines runnipg east 
fritm Saint Louis was renewed on August 1 on the same basis, namely : Each road to 
hare 20 per cent, of competitive business. When either of the five roads receives 
more than its proportion, it must turn over to roads not having their quota sufficient 
freight un^ the proper average is made. The railroads are now inserting in their 
l>ills of lading a clause giving the companies the right to forward the freight by any 
line, so that the freight may be receipted for by one road and actually be transported 
bj another. After the pool was broken up on 1st April, rates were demoralized to a 
fearful extent, dour being taken from Saiut Louis to New York at 8 cents per barrel. 
This was nut, however, local to Saint Louis. The same condition existed at other 
points. On the 9th of June the tariff was restored, and all new business taken at 
tariff, but old oontraots, made between April 1 and June 9, were recognized. Rates 
b ive advanced since August 1, from time to time, and have generally, as far as the 
pablio know, been adhered to. 
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DIRECT IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT SAINT LOUIS: BY 
MR. GEORGE H. MORGAN, SECRETARY OF SAINT LOUIS MERCHANTS' 
EXCHANGE. 

The syBtem of "diroofc importation to interior cities" is of comparatively rsocnt 
establishment, the first law^ authorizin|i^ it being passed Jaly 14, 1870. It may be fairly 
described as oue aiider which a merchaut of the interior may have his foreign par- 
chases bronght direct to his inland city without the delay incident to examination 
and appraisement at the outer or first port of arrival. 

For many years, while the valley of the Mississippi was developing an nnpreoedented 
growth, the resident merchants had been virtnally compelled to obtain their snpplies 
of foreign commodities from brother dealers, whose location npon our own seaboard 
gave them saperii^r facilities for parchabing and receiving these goods. In the prog- 
ress of time, the more progressive and enterprising made pnrohaaefl direct from ttie 
foreign producers, bat the vexations delays, damages, and losses incident to the enter- 
ing of them at the onter ports became so great as to be no longer bearable, and it wss 
evident that nnless relief was obtained a cessation of direot trade was inevitable. 

To devise a remedy satisfactory alike to the inland merchant and to the offlcers of 
the Treasury Department became the problem, the great aim of the former bein^ to 
secure the promptest possible delivery of his goods to the government officials re9ide»t 
and acting at the inhnd port, at which place and time the examinations and appraituil 
customary at the outer port could be had. As may be believed, this radically inter- 
fered with usage as old as the government itself, and vigorous opposition to the inno- 
vation was not wanting. The need for it, however, was so apparent, and the reasons 
for its introduction so cogent, that the advocates of the new system finally prevailed, 
and the act of July 14, liS70, was passed and approved. 

The first regulations of the Treasury Department (prepared under this act) were 
found to be (in some partioularri) so stringent as to make transactions nnder the Itw 
nearly or quite impossible, and it was not until these were materially modified in 1^7:2 
that " direct importations to the interior'' could be said to have fairly begun. 

The system has gained steadily in favor with the mercantile commuutty and with 
the officials of the Treasury Department. It has been attacked many times by pow- 
erful euemies, but the smoothness with which it has worked, the faithfulness and effi- 
ciency shown by the customs officers at the larger ports of the interior, aud the very 
remarkable absence of that loss aud irregularity which it was predicted woald follow 
its adoption, have all tended to strengthen its hold upon the business public, and in- 
sure its continuance as a feature in the business life of the coantry. Sine* that time 
some of the advantages derived from the system may be adverted to, as followB: 

First. By means of the ocean-steamer lines aud the connecting bonded fast-freight 
lines over mland railways invoices of European goods can be laid down upon through 
bills of lading at the principal interior cities in from twelve to twenty days from date 
of shipment with a regularity and precision so great as to make obsolete the old-time 
practice of importing a year's supply in a single shipment. Smaller and more frequent 
shipments are now the rule, with the attendant advantages of more closely following 
the markets and the seasons. 

Second. In former times the importations of interior merchants were compelled to 
take their turn with others at the outer ports, and the delay in passing theoastoms, 
with the attendant expenses of warahousing, cartages, brokerages, &c., made an agj^rr- 
gate of added cost quite equaling a fair profit on the purchases. The new system avoids 
all this. 

Third. Many importations embraced costly and fragile merchandise, which, bein2 
well and skillfully packed at the place of manufacture, reached our outer po.rts in good 
order, but beincr there opened for examination aud appraisal, was improperly and qq- 
skilliully repacked and then subjected to the roughest part of the through Joaniey, 
viz, the railway carriage, to inland destination. Large loss from breakage, without re- 
course of any kind, was the inevitable result. The new system entirely removes this 
risk. 

Fourth. The representation of ownership required at the outer ports in the case of 
every importation by an interior merchant was of necessity made by agents, brokers. 
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or commissioners resident at such ports ; bnt their services, while a necessity, were too 
cnstlf, and were otherwise an satisfactory. Their calling was pursned at too great a 
(lisUDce from their principals, and in qnestions of difference with the customs officials 
the rights and interests of the importers and owners were not seldom sacrificed. The 
nm sjstem dispenses with these services at the outer port. 

The government has advanced so as not to clog the wheels of commerce. 

These (with other) reasons led to the establishment of the "direct importation" 
law; under it foreign merchandise destined for the interior, after being landed on the 
dock, is the same day transferred to the vehicles of the bonded railway or steamboat 
]iue, put under cnstoms lock and seal, and passes quickly to the interior port ; on ar- 
rival there, it passes into custody of the government officers, it is claimed and duly 
entered by its owners, and the same manipulation is had as though it were but just 
lauded from shipboard, all this transpiring at the Aome/)or^ of the owner, and virtually 
noder his own inspection or supervision ; the outer port is thus relieved of this class 
of eotries, and can more satisfactorily attend to its local business; the saving of much 
time and money is thus effected, and a corresponding reduction made in tne cost to 
the costomer. 

The customs officer, like the post-office, must perform hU duty while in motion. 

The statistics gathered by the Treasury Department show that this important branch 
of basiness has been conducted with a most surprising immunity from loss or irregu- 
larity. In a very few instances railway cars have been surreptitiously entered, and 
bonded merchandise in transit stolen or tampered with; but in every such case full 
compensation to the owner and the government has been made by the bonded car- 
rier, and not a dollar of loss has followed. 

Some impediments or hinderances to the fullest advantage of the system are quite 
Apparent, and a reference to the greater ones may be made. 

FirsL The bonds required by the law for the protection of the revenue are found so 
excessively large as to seriously hamper some whose importations are of great value 
sod bulk, notably importers of sugars. The penalty of an *' immediate transportation 
bood " is required to be double the foreign cost and the American duties, and the sure- 
ties upon this bond must affirm to responsibility for twice this sum. Many importa- 
tions of sngar exceed $100,000 in value, and the duty may reach $50,000 ; double the 
ag$n«gate of these is $.300,000^ and surety for this sum must be $600,000. This plainly 
show's the magnitude of the security required for the simple duty of |50,000. When 
it is remembered, too, that the transportation of the goods must be by companies who 
sre themselves required to bond as ** common carriers'' in sums never less than 
$100,000, the small need of so heavy a bond is quite apparent. 

Second. A serious impediment arises from the exception made by the law as against 
the ^Mmmediate transportation without appraisement'' of all liquors, wines, and spir- 
its. It is difficult to understand this prohibition and the discrimination against this 
important branch of business, for the inviolability of the packages containing goods 
of this character while in transit is surely as absolute as that of packages of silks, 
cigars, jewelry, and many other articles far more costly and valuaole than liquors ; 
moreover, the receiving, gauging, and appraisement of these goods can be as well done 
St destination as at the outer port. Several efforts have been made to remove this ob- 
jectionable feature of the law, but thus far ineffectually. 

Third. The most serious hinderance that can be named is one now attracting the at- 
tention of the Treasury Department, viz, the practice so long continued, so firmly 
roo^, and so grf!at in magnitude of operation, whereby the great bulk of the goods 
of tine and costly texture (such as silks, velvets, kid gloves, d&o.) are entered at the 
OHttr ports by the agents or commissioners of the foreign manufacturers upon invoices 
which do not fairly represent the market-value of thti goods. By this means the im- 
portation of very nearly the whole of this class of merchandise is controlled at one 
or two principal sea-ports, and little or none is imported direct to the inland cities. 
Some progress has been made towards remedying this evil, but time must tell whether 
or not it can be effectually cured. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY WILLIAM H. MILLER, ESQ., SECRETARY OF 
THE KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE, IN REGARD TO THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND COMMERCIAL INTERESTS OP THAT CITY, IN REPLY TO 
INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, JUNE :W, 1879. 

Question 1. Please to present fftcts p^oins: to show the relative importance of Kanuu 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Saint Joseph as grain markets and as provision 
markets. Please also to mention the popnlation of each. 

Answer. Kansas City has a regularly organized and incorporated board of trade, 
with a membership of two hundred and seven. It owns an exchange building that cost 
$05,000, and maintains a daily exchange. The other places meutiuoed have uutbiug of 
the kind. Kansas City has five regular elevators, with an aggregate storage capacity of 
1.320,000 and a daily transfer capacity of 295,000 bushels. It has also two private ele- 
vators, with a storage capacity of about 20.000 bushels. Leavenworth has no elevators 
at all. Saint Joseph has one of about 100,000 bushels storage capacity, but it has 
never had much business. Atchison has three elevators, the aggregate storage capac- 
ity of which is between 250,000 and 300,000 bushels. Two of them are private, and 
the other is patronized by grain meu engaged in buying and shipping grain. There 
is no grain business done there on commission, which alone makes a grain market As 
a grain market, Atchison is of the same style as railroad stations, where the grain is 
bought from farmers by the wagon-load, the only difference being that it is better 
equipped with facilities for handling grain and does more of it. 

The provision business at all the places mentioned, including Kansas City, is in the 
hands of the packers, none being done on commission. Saint Joseph has one small 
house, Atchison one, Leavenworth none. The product of t*hese houses is largely bonj^ht 
by Kansas City packers. Kansas City has four houses, one of which is the lai^t 
combiued beef and pork house in the world. On pages 108 and 109 of my second anuual 
report yon will find a statement of the movement of provisions in this city for 1877 and 
1878. On page 107 you will find a statement of the packing business here from its 
beginning, and on pages 47, 48, and 49 you will find a statement of the routes by which 
it is received and shipped, from which you will see that we import provisions to sap- 
ply our trade, and also that our trade is largely South and West ; shipments by the 
roads leading eastward largely go to the Atlantic seaboards. 

Another fact in this connection showing the relative general commercial importance 
of the places named may be of Intercast to you. Although the railroads put them lUl 
on the same footing as competing points, Kansas City is practically tbe only competing 
point on the Missouri River. Kansas City has through competing lines in all direc- 
tions. Leavenworth has noue in any direction. Atchison has but two to Chicago, and 
Saint Joseph two to Chicago. Neither of them has any competing lines in any other 
direction. Kansas City has three to Saint Louis, four to Chicago, two to the West, and 
two to tbe North. She has three roads to the South, but as two of them connect with 
and enter the city on the track of the other, there is no competition. 

I can only give you an estimate of the population. Kansas City has 60,000 ; Learen- 
worth, 20,000 ; Saint Joseph, 28,000, and Atchison about 15,000. The advantages for 
mercantile business in Kansas City are such that during the past three years the larj^r 
houses of the other places have been moving to Kansas City, or establishing branches 
here that exceed in magnitude the parent honse. 

Question 2. About what percentage of the grain shipped east from Kansas City goes 
direct to Saint Lonis, to Chicago, and to points east of these cities respectively f 

Answer. About 75 per cent, of our grain shippeil east goes to the Atlantic seaboard 
direct, abont 5 per cent, to Chicago, and but little to Saint Lonis, probably not over 
1 or 2 per cent. 

Question 3. Abont what percentage of the flour shipped east from Kansas City goes 
direct to Saint Louis, to Chicago, aud to points east of these cities respectively f 

Answer. All our flonr goes to points east of Saint ^ouis and Chicago; none to either 
of those cities. 

Question 4. To what extent are grain and provisions shipped direot to Atlantic 
ports? 
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Answer. Abont 75 per cent, of onr sprain ie shipped to AtUntio seaports. The pro- 
riijiioQs shipped eastward from this city substantially all go to Atlantic ports direct. 
(See pa^ lOd and 109 of my second annual report.) 

Question 5. To what extent are grain and provisions shipped direct to Earope on 
tbroogh bills of lading f 

Answer. The amount of grain and provisions shipped direct to Earope on through 
bills of lading is triding. A large amount of provisions is shipped to New York, care 
of steamship lines, and goes to Europe, but our people do not generally control it be- 
yond New York. 

Question 6. To what extent are grain and provisions shipped direct to New Orleans 
or to points in the Gulf States east of the Mississippi f 

Answer. The amount of grain and provisions shipped to New Orleans and points in 
the Galf States east of the Mississippi River is small. 

Question 7. On which of the two great lines from the West into Kansas has there 
been the largest development of local traffic during the last three years (t. e., traffic 
between Colorado and Kansas City), on the Kansas Pacific or on the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F^ Railroad, and which has the larger local traffic now f 

Answer. The Kansas Pacific and Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Railroads regard as 
local traffic such as arises along the lines of their roads east of the great plains. Bus- 
inefls arising from or going to Colorado they regard as through business. With this 
definition in view I would say that the development of local business during the past 
three years has apparently been greater on the Kansas Pacific. Immigration to the 
country it seems has been manifestly greater. It shows the largest increase of ton- 
nage for 1878. On through business the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 has bad the 
largest development. Prior to the construction of the latter road the Kansas Pacific 
had a monopoly of Colorado business, but since the Atchison, Topeka and Santa ¥6 
reached Pueblo it has gradually absorbed the traffic of Souffhem Colorado. Last No- 
vember the Denver* and Rio Grande Road was leased to the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F<$, and since that time, until tbe breaking of the lease in Juoe, it had a monop- 
oly of all business south of Denver and, under a pooling agreement, shared the bosiness 
of Denver with the Kansas Pacific. With this large curtailment of Territory the 
Kaosaa Pacific still shows an increase of Colorado business, but nothing like that of 
tbe Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6. At the present time the Colorado business of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa ¥6 exceeds that of the Kansas Pacific, but the breaking 
of ita lease of the Denver and Rio Grande will break up the pool, the effect of which 
will be probably advantageous to the Kansas Pacific. 

Qnestion 8. Abont what percentage of the total shipments of grain from Kansas City 
dnring the year 1878 was to points east and to points west of the western boundary 
of tbe State of Missouri, respectively f 

Answer. By reference to page .59 of my second annual report yon will see that but 
abont 65,000 bushels of wheal and almost none of any other grain were shipped in 
If^S to points west of Missouri. 

Qnestion 9. Abont what percentage of the total shipments ot provisions from Kansas 
City daring the 'year 1878 was to points east and to points west of the western bound- 
ary of the State of Missouri, respectively f 

Answer. By reference to page 110 of my second annual report you will see a state- 
ment of the shipments of provlHions. All shipments by the Missouri Pacific, Hannibal 
and Saint Joseph, Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern, and Kansas City, Saint Jo- 
seph and Council Bluffs Railroads went east of Missouri. All by the other lines went 
west, except by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, which went south to Texas. 

Qnestion 10. I presume that the shipments fr«>m Kansas City, by the Kansas City, 
Saint Joseph and Council Bluffs Railroad, are largely to Chicago over the Chicago, 
Bnrlington and Quincy northern line, and over the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
also that the shipments east over the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railroad 
were in part to Chicago over the Chica|^o, Burlington and Quincy Sourhern line, via 
Hoberly, and the Chicago and Alton, via Mexico, and in part to Saint Louis over the 
entire line of the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern. In thi<» am I correct f 

Answer. Nearly all of the shipments by the Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Council 
Blnffs Railroad went east over the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and the ship- 
ments by tbe Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern went east by the Chicago and 
Alton, via Mexico, or to Saint Louis over the entire line, it makes no connection with 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. 

Qnestion 11. In view of the facts noted in the preceding inquiries, is it possible for 
yon to state the percentage of shipments to the East, and of receipts /roia the East over 
the Chicago, the Hannibal, and the Saint Louis lines, respectively f 

Answer. The Southwestern Rate Association, which existed until May last, included 
all lines leading to Chicago, to Saint Louis, and to Toledo, via Hannibal. Its divisiou 
of bn.sinesa wai 45 per cent, to the Chicago lines, 45 per cent, to the Saint Louis lines, 
and 10 per cent, to the Hannibal lines, and I am informed by the western commis- 
sioner here, H. U. Courtright, esq., that the business was actually so divided. 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 



KFORMATION FURNISHED BY COL. MTLO SMITH, OP CLINTON, IOWA, IN 
REGARD TO THE COMMERCE OP THE MISSISSIPPI RfVER BETWEEN 
SAINT LOUIS, MO., AND SAINT PAUL, MINN.. AND THE COMMERCE OVER 
RAILROAD BRIDGES CROSSING THAT RIVER BETWEEN THOSE CITIES. 
IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, JUNE 30, 1879. 

Question 1. Please to present statistics showing the tonnage passing down the Mis- 
sissippi River and the tonnage crossing that river at each railroad bridge between 
6«iot Panl, Minn., and Saint Lonis, Mo. ; also, the character of the commerce on the 
nrer, both np and down, and the character of the traffic, both east and west, passing 
o?er the railroad bridges across the Mississippi River, during the year IH78. 

Answer. The season of navigation of 1878 commenced March 20, and ended Novem * 
ber 30, lasting 285 days. The total tonnage of steamboats and barges employed in 
the transportation of freif^ht passing the bridge at Dnbnmie was, of boat measure- 
ment, 208,400 tons. Of this amount 76.160 tons stopped at Fulton, III., delivering at 
tliat point 42,600 tons (of 2,000 pounds) of grain and flour. The total boat-tonnage 
passinc the bridge at Clinton was 132,240. Of this amount 34,640 boat- tons stopped 
at Rock Island, leaving 97,600 boat-tons going to Saint Louis, carrying 36,740 tons, 76 
per cent of which was grain and flour. The tonnage np the Mississippi River is less 
than down, consisting principally of merchandise and agricultural implements, &o. 
The tonnage passing above Keokuk to Fulton will not exceed 20,000 tons, from Fulton 
to Dobnqne not to exceed 30,000 tons, and from Dubuque north not to exceed 40,000 
tons. 

The number of tons of freij^ht which passed east and west over the bridges across 
the Mississippi River from Saint Panl, Minn., to Saint Lonis, Mo., is as follows : 

East. West. 

Tons, Tons, 

Winona 46,000 37,000 

UCraese 202,450 177,810 

Prsirie du Chien 153,970 98,750 

Dobnqne 164,736 70,383 

Sabula 36,636 25,047 

Clinton 709,990 472,530 

Dsvenport 74.3,460 540,060 

BorliDgton 572,070 381,380 

Keokuk 46,342 21,609 

Qaincy 175,752 117,168 

Hannibal 121,379 12,846 

Looisiana 182,053 98,029 

Total .' 3.554,838 2.052,612 

Of the above east>bonnd, about 65 per cent, was grain and flour, 20 per cent, was 
lite stock, and 15 per cent, was miscellaneous. Of the west-bound freight, 60 per cent, 
▼as mercnandise, 25 per cent, was lumber, and 15 per cent, was miscellaneous. It 
^iU be observed that the tonnage of the bridges of r^orthern Iowa and Minnesota is 
less for 1878 than for 1875. This arises from the almost entire failure of the wheat 
crop in that portion of the country for 1878. The tonnage of the more southern 
bridges has largely increased, owing, in a great measure, to the immense emigration 
to the Southwestern States and Territories. 

Qnestion 2. Has there been an increase or decrease of commerce on the Mississippi 
Kiver during the last three years T In this connection, please to state jour opinion as 
to the effect of the improvements made by the government at Des Moines Rapids and 
at Bock Island Rapids upon the commerce of the river. 

Answer. The reconi kept by bridges across the Mississippi River of the steamboats 
'uid barswB passing np and down through them shows tnat the tonnage of the river 
is matenally diminishing each year, and gradually seeking the railroads. If the same 
decline continues for the next decade that has existed in the past, the remnneratioa 
£v liver-tranaportation companies will be of such a diminutive oharacter as to pro- 
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dnce Bmall profits for those enet^^ed in the basiness. The navigable season is growing 
shorter year by year, and the brief space of time between the opening and closing of 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi, at a season of the year when but a small portion 
of the cereals of the Northwest are seeking a market, serionsly impairs its nsefalnett 
for carrying purposes. Before the advent of the immense net- work of railroads that 
now invades every productive portion of the Western 8f>ates and Territories, it was 
cnstomary to haul the products from great distances in the interior to the river towns, 
store them, and await the opening of navigation; but the railroads have revolution- 
ized this custom, and the products that formerly sought the river towns for reshipment 
now pass through on the great trunk-lines of road to Chicago. The uncertain stages 
of water in the river destroy the confidence of shippers, and persons desiring to ship 
ordinary classes of products prefer the railroad, that runs almost parallel with it from 
Saint Paul to Saint Louis, at even greater rates than could be secured by the water- 
route. The volume of water in the river is gradually growing less, and various causes 
are assigned therefor. We do not know that any scientific investigation has ever been 
held to determine the true cause, but innumerable theories are set forth, among tbem 
1 present the following as having come to my knowledge : 

The settlement of the country and the breaking up of the land adjacent to thetribo- 
tarles, causing the water that formerly flowed into the streams to soak into the ground, 
is assigned by some as the cause. Others claim that the fall of snow is diminishing 
in the upper country, that the cutting of such immense quantities of pine timber 
causes the snow in the spring to melt and pass away so rapidly as to render the vol- 
ume of water reaching the river of brief benefit and to recede almost as rapidly aa it 
rose. These and various other theories are. put forth to account for the low water, bat 
all concede the great point that the volume of water is gradually diminishing, that 
navigation is becoming more difficult and expensive, and that the business seeking the 
river is year by year falling off, while the railroad tonnage is rapidly increasing. Aa 
to the beuefit to the navigation of the river by the improvement of the Rock Island and 
Des Moiues rapids there are conflicting opinions, and the question can be viewed from 
various stand-points. But looking at it practically and in the light of the experience 
of the past ten years, it could hardly be claimed that the benefit had been commen- 
surate with the expenditure. When the water in the river is at a stage requiring the 
improvement the boats caonot run above the rapids, and the business seeks the rail- 
ronds rather than submit to the delay attendant on shipping by steamboat. Dnrin^ the 
entire spring of 1879 there was not water enough in the river to allow a steamboat 
of ordinary dran^^ht to enter the port of Saint Paul until nearly the 1st of June. The 
extensive saw-mills along the river have all been idle, having lost three months of 
the season, or nearly so, in consequence of an insufficient quantity of water to float 
their logs. This low stage of water extended from the Des Moines Rapids to Saint 
Pan], and when the stage of water is sufficient to do a profitable business above the 
rapids, there is sufficient water to carry the boats over the rapids. The improvement, 
however, has been beneficial to a certain extent, but it is very questionable whether 
the benefits will correspond with their cost to the people. The peril (that formerly 
existed) to steamboats crossing the rapids in consequence of the serpentine channel 
and the numerous rocks that were for years so destructive an agency to the boats has 
been obviated by their improvement, but we must conclude from the best information 
obtainable and by a close observation of the river from Saint Louis to Saint Paol that 
its greatest value as a transportation route for the people of its fertile valley is in 
what it might do, and not in what it is or has been doing for a number of years pwl. 
As a regulator of rates for through shipments to the seaboard its benefits, in our opin- 
ion, are incalculable. Nature has decreed that it sliall ever stand between the great 
population skirting its banks for hundreds of miles and any future extortions that 
might be practiced by the all-rail routes. Against them as a monitor and regulator 
and viewed from this light the improvements have been, and will continue to be, of 
great value. The reasons for the great decline in river business are obvious. Hrat, 
the change in the manner of doing the produce business of the West requires it to be 
done in the shortest possible time, and the roads crossing the river at all the important 
points penetrate the country where the bulk of the grain is raised, gather it up in car 
loads, and, when once in the train, no more time is consumed in reaching the market 
in Chicago than would be by stopping for reshipment at the river crossing, while Chi- 
cago is a market at all times of the year, ample to take everything that is raised west 
of that point, and with unequaled facilities for handling it expSitionsly. There ts 
no town on the Mississippi River possessing these advantages. They can only take 
what is required for home consumption. All towns on the river above New Orieaos 
are but way stations, as it were, on the railroads and river, while Chicago, at the bead 
of lake navigation, becomes the transshipping point for all Western prodnctSi and a 
maiket that can be relied upon, easily reacned, and from which rapid returns miDsde 
to the seller, thns enabling him to do a large amount of business on a small capitaL 
As an illustration, there are scores of men along the lines of the different railroidi in 
Iowa who are doing an extensive grain-buying business without to exceed one ban- 
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drcd dollan eacb in capital. They 1}oy a oar load of wheat ; when it is shipped thev 
draw a sight draft on their commission hoase iu Chicago, get it cashed at the bank 
where they transact bnsioess, and in this way they are kept in saffloient f ands to bny 
all ttiat the market offers, and, as the resnit, Chicago receives the benefit. No such fa- 
cilities are offered from any other point. By the river route retnms are so slow, the mar* 
ket is so uncertain, and it requires so much capital to do the business, that it is prao* 
tieally abandoned, and almost the entire products of the West are seeking the all-rail 
ronte to the ^aboard, and being diverted from the water lines. Notwithstanding the 
facta and observations herein set forth, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
eoorraons lumber business done on the Mississippi River, amounting to 1,360,000,000 
feet of lumber for the year 1878, makes it of incalculable value as a means for the 
tranaportation and distribution of this product, and in point of value its greatest bene- 
fita to the people at the present time are in this direction. 

Question ^. Please tti state approximately the percentage, respectively, of first, sec- 
omi« third, fourth, and special class freight, both east bound and west bound, that 
cTomed the Mississippi River during 1878. 

Answer. None of the roads running west from Chicago keep a record of the differ- 
ent kinds of freight passiug over their lines east or west. From the best approxi- 
mate est! mate obtainable it would appear that the proportion of first-class freights 
carried west would be less than 5 per cent., and of all classified freight less than 15 
per cent. All classified freight east bound^embraces but from 3 to 5 per cent, of the 
t^tal movement. 

Question 4. Please to state the changes which have been made in the laws of Iowa 
with respect to the regulation of railroads since the year 1876, and describe briefly the 
present condition of the railroad question in Iowa. 

Answer. The changes made in the laws of Iowa since 1876 respecting the regula- 
tion of railroads will be found in chapter 77, acts of the seventeenth general assem- 
bly. It repeals chapter 68, acts of the fifteenth general assembly, and provides for a 
board of railroad oom mission ers. This act substituted the obnoxious " granger law," 
raacted in 1874, and was approved March 23, 1878, to take effect April 1, 1878. It pro- 
vider for three commissioners (one of whom must be a civil engineer), who shall hold 
office for one, two, and three years, respectively, and shall be appointed by the gover- 
nor, with the advice and consent of the executive council. Section 1 of the act re- 
peals certain sections of a former act which seemed to be inconsistent with this act. 
Section 2 provides for the board, appointment, services, qualifications, and location of 
tbeir office. Section 3 defines their powers an^duties, and is the leading section so 
far as the jurisdiction of the board is concerned. ' This section provides that the board 
shall have general supervision over all railroads in the State operated by steam, con- 
tinning to accord to them sweeping authority difficult of proper construction. It 
concludes by stating that nothing in this section shall be construed as relieving the 
company from its present responsibility or liability for damage to person or prop- 
erty. Section 4 requires an annual report from the board to the governor of their 
doings the preceding year, disclosing the workings of the railroad system of the State, 
its relation to the general bosinees and prosperity of the State, and appropriate sng- 
g^tions and recommendations in relation thereto. Section 5 authorizes the commis- 
sioners to require a report annually from each railroad in the State. Section 6 fixes 
the place of their office, their compensation and that of their secretary. Section 7 
prescribes an oath of office. Section 8 provides for a fund for salaries and expenses. 
{Section 9 grants them inquisitorial powers of investigation, authorizing them to issue 
9obpo;nas, &c. Section 10 is a section of general railroad law. Section 11 prohibits 
Qneqaal and discrimimating charges and special rates, concessions, and drawbacks. 
Section 12 prohibits unreasonable^charges for transportation of any character. Sec^ 
tion 13 provides a penalty for violation. Section 14 prescribes the duty of the rail- 
road companies and of the commiisioners as to accidents involving personal injury or 
lew of life. Section 13 provides that the mayor and aldermen of any city, or twenty- 
fire legal voters, may make complaints, &,c. Section 16 asserts that the phrase rail- 
road, in this act, shall mean all railroads and railways operated bv steam, whether 
operated by the corporation owning them or not. Section 17 provicies that any per- 
Mns or corporations may bring suit against any railroad company for violation of any 
of the laws of this State for the government of railroads. Section 18 repeals all acts 
incoasUritWQt with this act. Section 19 (the final section) provides for immediate en- 
forcement. The law thus far has worked admirably, and the mutual concessions 
granted between the people and the railroads upon all disputed questions have created 
s notieeabla ehange in the sentiments of the people throughout the State toward rail- 
road eorporations. This board of commissioners serves as a monitor for the preven- 
tion and correction of all abuses. We believe that the principle of non-intenerenoe 
exerted by the board, unless called upon to rectify reported grievances, is susceptible 
of beneflml results to the people and the corporations alike. Every case that has 
been rafportod to the board, as far as our knowleidge extends, has been thoroughly in- 
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vestigafeed and BatUfactorily adjostod between the aggrieved parties and the rail- 
roads. 

The first annual report of the oommissioners made to the governor in answer to the 
requirements of the law was issned Jane 30, 187d. It is voluminous and oonUiu 
mnch valuable information. Its compilation is of value to the public generally, 
•bowing intelligibly the magnitude of the railroad system within the State, and in 
also a source of value to the railroads, and particularly so to the members of the leg- 
islature, who may at a glance obtain information on this important snbjeot thatooald 
otherwise be obtained only by studious investigation and research. The law goveni' 
ing the board is crude ana imperfect in many cases, but recommendations rectifying 
it and for its amendment will be made to the biennial session of the legislature ood- 
vening in December, 1679. Since its adoption, however, notwithstanding its impe^ 
fectiops, the people and the railroad corporations have been brought nearer together, 
understand their several rights and requirements better, and at no period since the 
inauguration of railroad legislation in Iowa has the commerce of the State been mao- 
aged with so little complaint ; and while we must admit that this mode of regolatioa 
is as yet an experiment in the State we still feel that it promises a satisfactory eola- 
tion of the vexatious prublem, and in its perfected form will become permanent. The 
greatest evil of the wnole railroad system, both as regards stockholders and patron*, 
has been the secrecy with which everything was done by the managers of the roada. 
The more publicity given as to the general management of the roads the less chance 
there is for dishonest management, and as a result less reason for patrons to find fault, 
and any error committed will be readily discovered and corrected. In this respect 
alone the commissioner system has been of incalculable value. 

Question 5. What discriminations in rail rates now constitute causes of oomplatot 
to tbe entire population of the State of Iowa f 

Answer. There are no discriminations in rail rates at the present time that are a 
source of complaint to the entire population of Iowa. 

Question 6. What rail rates now in force are regarded by the fieople of partionlar 
towns or sections of Iowa to be discrimiuations against them and in uvor of the peo- 
ple of other portions of the State f 

Answer. There is no general regulation of the roads that is considered unjust or 
that is considered by the people as discriminating against any portion of the State or 
in favor of any other portion. There is much more of a disposition manifested by the 
railroads to protect their patrons and deal Justly by them now than ever before, which, 
to a great extent, is due to the supervision exeroisisd by the commissioners. 

Question 7. Has any attempt yet been made in the State of Iowa, either by statute 
or by regulation of the railroad commission, to formulate a general rule for deter- 
mining whether rates are reasonable or unreasonable, or for determining when die- 
eriminations shall be regarded as just and when they shall be regarded aa niyastf 

Answer. No attempt has yet been made in the State of Iowa, either by statute or by 
regulation of the railroad commission, to formulate a rule for determining what 
shall be regarded as reasonable or unreasonable rates, or what discriminations shall be 
regarded as jnst and as unjust. Each case when presented is taken up by the commie* 
eion and decided upon its merits without reference to any general rule. 

Question 8. Please to state whether the courts of the State of Iowa have yet form- 
ulated any rule for determining with respect to railroads what shall be regarded m 
constituting **like circumstances'' in the administration of the law of the commoD 
carrier, which requires that the 9ame rate« 8kall be ckarged for the traMporiaiiam of com- 
moditiev shipped by different perwne under like oireumetanoee. 

Answer. The question of what is considered nnjnst discrimination, or what shall be 
considered " like circumatanoeBf" has never been brought before any of the courts of 
Iowa, neither has any adjudication ever been had upon any question connected with 
the railroad tariff except the single qnestion of the right of tbe legislature to enact 
ench a law, and that question was fully determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in what is known as the "granger cases." 

Question 9. About what percentage of the total traffic of the trunk lines of Iowa ii 
atrictly confined to the State, and what percentage is inter-State traffic f 

Answer. The trunk lines crossing Iowa keep no accounts that will enable them to 
determine the exact per cent, of local and inter-State traffic, but in the report of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad made to the railroad commissiooers of 
Iowa for the year ending Jnne :)0, 1878, they make the local traffic about 3:) percent 
and the inter- State traffic 67 per cent The local business of all tbe trunk unes bae 
increased in the last three years, and a fair estimate for the year 1878 would be for the 
Chicago. Burlington and Quincy Railroad from 28 to 33 per cent; for the Chicago, 
fiock island and Pacific Railroad, from 25 to 30 per cent. ; and for the Chicago and 
Nort western, from 28 to 34 per cent. ; and the Illinois Central Railroad from 8:1 to ^ 
per cent. The percentages vary from year to year as the crops vary in Quantity and 
m the country along the lines is developed. Since the repeal of the sohednle of rates 
known as the ** granger tariff'' less notice has been taken of the question of local and 
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iotar-Stole freights, aa the law doee not affect either; heaoe there Is no occasion for 
DtkiDg any distinction in the different Icinds. 

Qaestion 10. Are any of the east and west trunk lines crossing the State of Iowa 
eootrolled by any one of the trnnk lines extending from Chicago to the seaboard in 
sBch manner as to inflnence the course of shipment from Iowa to any particular one 
of the fonr principal Atlantic seaports, viz, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Balti- 
more f 

Answer. None of the trnnk lines across the State of Iowa are controlled by the 
trank lines from Chicago to the seaboard. The multiplicity of avenues for transit 
from Chicago eastward, and the formidable competition that has existed in the 
rivalry between those giant corporations for throngn business, with the chain of great 
lakes for a regulator, has afforded the Iowa lines extraordinary facilities for the die- 
tribntion of their traffic to the different trnnk lines at Chicago with advantage to 
themselves and their patrons. The Iowa lines do not give tiieir business to any 
particular eastern connecting line, but distribute it promiscuously among them 
wherever it can be done best with a view to economy, dispatch, and with the great- 
est eonvenience. All the great trunk lines from Chicago to the East will send cars to 
any of the Iowa lines for through shipments, and by this means through buniness is 
done from interior points in Iowa, without breaking bulk, to the seaboard. The econ- 
omy with which this is done to the shipper promises a rapid development in through 
tra£Qc, and the value of the competition, existing at Chicago for this business, to Iowa 
Bbippers is beyond computation. 

Qaestion 11. Please to revise your statement as to the cost of railroad bridges across 
the Mississippi River. 

Answer. The cost of the several bridges across the Mississippi River from Saint 
Paul to Saint Louis is as follows : 

At Winona $200,000 

At La Crosse 250,000 

At Prairie du Chien (pile and boat) 120,000 

At Dubuque 800,000 

At 8abnla( temporary J 20,000 

At Clinton ^ 800,000 

Ai Davenport, built coi^ointly by the government and railroad company . 2, 000, 000 

At Burlington 800,000 

At Keokuk 800,000 

AtQaincy 1,500,000 

At Hannibal 750,000 

AtLouisUna 800,000 

Total $8,840,000 

There has been no change in the cost of any of the bridges on the river during the 
past three years except at La Crosse, where a new iron bridge has been built in place 
of a boat-croesing. 

Qaestion 12. Please to state any facts which may occur to you as to the development 
of through traffic between points in Iowa and ports in foreign countries, and in this 
eoDoection please to state whether in your opinion it is probable that this direct mode 
of shipment is likely to have a large development. 

Answer. There are many indications of an increase in through shipments. Very 
niaoy of the manufacturing establishments of Iowa are now shipping their products 
direct to European markets. At various points in the State oatmeal-mills have been 
tetabliahed, and a very large proportion of their entire product is shipped direct to 
Seotland and England, and the pork-packers of the State ship direct to Ireland a large 
percentage of their goods. These shipments are made in through oars from the point 
of manufacture to the seaboard at Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia on 
throDgh bills of lading covering ocean transportation. This mode of shipping is con- 
stantly increasing, and now it is not an uncommon thing for live stock to start from 
points west of the Mississippi River direct for European markets without a change of 
ownership nntil sold to the consumers on the other side of the Atlantic. Qaite fre- 
Ooently the men in charge of live stock on the trains when they leave Iowa make the 
entire joarney to Europe and deliver it to the purchasers there. The shipments on 
throngh bills of lading are increasing from year to year, and it is not improbable that 
the time will come within a very few years when a very large portion of the business west 
of the Mississippi River will be done in through cars to the seaboard and on through 
i>iUs of lading to foreign ports. The economy of time and expense will make this the 
favorite way of doing the business. It is not unreasonable to look forward to the 
time when the trunk Hues running from the seaboard to Chicago will control the main 
trnnk linee west of Chicago, and that the practice will prevail of loading all the prod- 
Qots along the road in through cars for an eastern market, and that the rates of 
tran^ortfttion fh>m all interior points to the seaboard will be made without reference 
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to ftoy intermediate points. The active competition between the trank Knea east nf 
Chicago and the water transportation to the seaboard will always make the ratw u 
low as possible, and will compel all the lines to avoid transshipment and all uDDeoes- 
sary expense in getting the prodnots from the producer to the coast. This competi- 
tion will exist as lone as the interest of New York is opposed to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston. As the interests of these cities can never be united, no combinatiou 
of rates made by the trunk lines will endure for any length of time and no pool 
arrangement or agreements on rates from Chicago east can be maintained. The age of 
high rates is past, and all the trunk lines will be forced to practice the utmoet eoouomjr 
in the transaction of their business, in order to enable them to do the business for the 
compensation they will be compelled to accept. The whole tendency of rail transpor- 
tation is toward the longest shipments possible without breaking bulk, and the Deoes- 
sity for this economy in througli transportation will tend to increase the shipments of 
all Iowa products direct to the seaboard and will inevitably develop a very large 
through business. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY J. D. HAYES, Esq., OP DETROIT, MICH., IN 
REGARD TO THE TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCIAL INTERESTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM 
BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, JULY, 1879. 

Question 1. Please to present a statement explaining the principles upon which rail- 
road-freight classifications are established on the trunk lines connecting the West 
with the seaboard. 

Answer. The classification of freight upon the railroads of the ooaotry, by which 
tbe charges are regulated npon their schedule or tariff^, is intended to be equitable, 
upon the principle of charging per 100 pounds, according to the nature and value or 
the articles carried, together with the liability to injury and damage for which the 
railroad companies may be responsible as common carriers ; also, in proportion to the 
balk, in proportion to weight, and the cost of fitting, in some cases, special cars for 
special kinds of freight. 

(A.) Wheat, corn, oats, lumber, flour, feed, meal, malt, (&c., being sent generally by 
full car-loads, and loaded mostly by the shipper and unloaded by the receiver, and 
in some cases one being the product of the other, and forming staples of every-day 
use and consumption, are placed in the same class, so as to give an equal shiire in 
trade. The grain, flour, and meal standing equal, whether shipped in the berry or iu 
the manufactured state, in both markets, subject to the same rate of freight, such 
property bein^ also shipped by vessel-loads in the unmanufactured state, and being 
largely cheap in cost, the freight must of necessity rule correspondingly cheap by rail, 
to meet the competition which the demands of the public and tbe nature of the prop- 
erty and the competition have made necessary. Qn the other hand, drums are 
shipped, if at all, in small lots, liable to great damage both from carriage and weather ; 
therefore, they are put four times first class. Wire cheese-safes, empty cans, cabinet- 
ware set up, grain-cradles, empty demijohns, copper stills, fanniug-uiills, feathers, and 
rach like goods requiring great care, and of value, which entail large bills for dam- 
ages, and which are shipped in smaller quantities, with their bulky nature would not 
pny as moch net money at double first-class rates as the grain at the lower rates, 
rork, beef, lard, &c., in casks, in full car-loads, can also be carried with less risk or 
loss and damage than fresh pork and heef, or even salted meat in bulk. Therefore the 
rates are fixed to correspond, as near as may be, with the articles cairied and the quan- 
tity and condition of the property. 

(B.) The same argnmentnolds good npon west-bound freight. Cement. chain-cables, 
rice, clay, fish (salted), coffee, car-axles, iron, crockery, fertilizers, window-glass, nails, 
iron castings, lead, rope, rope- wire, slate roofing, soap, soda -ash, sugar, car- wheels, 
areosoally sent by car-loads, they being either cheap productions or what is known- 
u" close articles.'' So far as profit is concerned they must be put into the lower- 
priced freight rates, as the cost of carriage forms a large percentage of the value or 
cost of the property at its destination, while acids, baskets, bed-springs, bandboxes, 
chairs, mattresses, children's wagons and hobby-horses, hats, boots, £o., are bulky, 
light, and liable to damage. Dry goods, being in bales and boxes and of very great 
value, are liable to damage from leakage, stain, chafing, oil ; also subject to being 
stolen. All such damages in transit have to be paid for by the railroads. The net 
proceeds according to the risk of the common carrier and the nature and ability of 
the ^^oods to pay a compensating rate, are considered in fixing the rate. Then again 
carriages, plate-glass, machinery, &c., of great value and too large to go into a box- 
car, must be put upon platform cars ; perhaps a carriage weighing 500 pounds will re- 
qnire an entire car, which has to be fitted so that the carriage can go safely npon it, 
without damage ; that should pay a special rate in proportion to the car capacity, the 
risk in transportation and value of the property. 

Qaestion 2. Please to state the conditions surrounding the different roads which 
lead to differences in the arrangement of commodities under the different classifi- 
cations. In this connection please to mention practices with regard to the classifica- 
tion of commodities which, in your opinion, are detrimental to the public interests. 

Answer. The condition and situation of the principal centers of commercial trade, 
u well as the geographical location of other couu tries, have their influence upon 
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classification and rates. Sngar, coffee, rice, and the productions of the West Indies, 
South America, and Mexico can go by water to the city of Saint Louis at a very ohead 
rate via New Orleaus. The city of Chicago must get a corresponding rate opon such 
goods from the Eastern seaboard cities or abandon that route, which influenoes the 
merchants of the Eastern cities and Chicago to work jointly together to procure such 
rates from the railroads as will enable them to compete with Saint Louis. Then, in 
turn, Cincinnati, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, aod 
other commercial centers must get a corresponding rate upon such goods in order to 
equalize trade and commerce at all the principal centers of business. The practices 
which are detrimental to the public interests in regard to classidcation are as follows: 
Machinery is first class, which is intended to cover the complete machine. But the light 
wood part, of very little weight, may perhaps be billed first-olaae, while the wheels 
and castings are billed heavy castings, fourth, or light castings in boxes at third cIsm. 
Cigars in boxes, not strapped, billed as merchandise, first class, which is Just half of 
the tariff rates. Marble slabe, owner's risk, fourth class ; carrier's risk, first class. 
Owner's risk only includes the risk of ordinary transportation. Neglect of employ^} 
or defective cars or track would not be covered. Therefore the dealer that ships under 
orders without a knowledge of the necessity of makiug a special contract and siguing 
a release, pays about 60 per cent, more than the larger dealer. This will also apply to 
several other articles. The fault is sometimes with the railroad agents in permitting 
such classification, and partly the deception of the shipper in concealing the trao 
character of the goods shipped so as to have them improperly classified. 

Question 3. Please to present a statement in regard to the demoralizing and depress- 
ing effect upon trade of the cutting of rates or the deviation of rates from published 
tariffs by means of placing commodities in a lower classification, allowing rebate or 
drawback, under-bilUD£|^, or any direct or indirect form of cutting or evading the 
terms of a published tariff. In this connection please to state any judicial decisions 
in which practices of this kind have been puuisbed under the provisions of law rel- 
ative to the obligations of carriers or under the provisions of any special statatoxy 
enactments in regard to rail rates. 

Answer. Cutting of rates, paying rebates, changing of classification, or any other 
means, such as uuder-billing of actual weights, tends to rob the many for the benefit 
of a few, who get the benefit of such practices. For example, one person ships 12 tons 
of corn in a car when the rate is .^ cents per 100 pounds and it is billed at 10 tons ; 
that car-load pays $7 less charges than the published tariff, which enables the owner 
to undersell others, and by such means the honest shipper is excluded from the market 
for both buying and selling, so' that the other purchases at a cheaper rate at the 
place of shipment until he controls entirely the market at both ends, to the exclusion 
of others and the iujury of both the producer and consumer. Take another example: 
When freights are not moving .brisk and the railroads want business, a sharper makes 
a secret bargain with one line for a drawback or rebate of 5 cents per 100 pounds from 
any rate given for 40 days for 500,000 bushels shipped during those 40 days. That is, 
3 cents per bushel margin over any other shipper, which is $15,000. He will start off 
and pay 1 cent per bushel more than any one else can, which gives him all the graia 
ofiered at the point of shipment. When his shipments are about all completed, bis 
co-operator in Kew York commences to put up the price. Buyers see that the principal 
receipts are controlled by one firm, and they are putting up prices ; a false specalatioo 
is started, and they by controlling receipts can advance the price 3 to 5 cents, say 3 
cents. Now take net results as follows, viz : 

Rebate from railroad company, 500,000 bushels, 3 oente $15,000 

Less 1 cent per bushel paid more than the ordinary price 5,(H)0 

Oainedfrom the railroad 10,000 

3 cents advance in New York by controlling receipts 15,000 

Net profit of ^.OW 

Result, $25,000 net gain and the control of the market to the exclusion of regula/, 
honest dealers who want to buy to fill a fair, legitimate demand from consumers. It 
may be said that equity to the large shipper should give him some consideration, but 
equity should then make a public declaration of the principle of recognizing the dif- 
ference between wholesale and retail, and give every member of the commanlty the 
same chance, instead of its being a secret bargain which excludes the public for the 
benefit of one man or firm. The evil effects of such a pernicious practice react opon the 
railroads themselves in this way : The lines finding shipments and markets controlled 
by one set of men over one line, find out the cause aud start off to gain their share by 
a out or rebate to their friends ; but it is of no account, as the first man gets his 5 oents 
less than others, so that if rates go to 10 cents on other lines the contract calls for the 
same rate of 5 cents off. The direct result is to unsettle values, to disarrange and de- 
moralize legitimate trade for the benefit of a few persons, who may be termed '' scalp- 
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en,'' who hBTe all to gain and but little to loee. In regard to Judicial decisions in 
sach a special contract 1 would refer to a decision of the court, published in the Wash- 
iogton papers of February 20, against a steamship line that had made a contract and 
tbe contractor made other special contracts based upon it. The steamship line claimed 
tiist the property shipped belonged to other parties and formed no part of the freight 
coDtractM for ; the court held the steamship sompany liable to pay the rebate. Rail- 
road contracts of this character are made generally by a line agent by consent of the 
roads forming the ront<e over which the property is to pass, the delirery road settling 
with the owner or agent for the entire line, and the amount is refunded in pro rata 
proportion to earnings. I know of no statutory enactments, other than the common 
law of the common carrier. 1 will speak of that more fully hereafter, under another 
head. 

Qoestlon 4. Please to present your views in regard to the various forms of regulating 
rates sdopted in the Western States, and particularly in regard to defects in those 
hws of an economic or commercial character tending to prevent the attainment of 
the objects which they were intended to reach. 

Answer. The regulation of rates in the Western States is governed by circumstances 
that may occnr from time to time. At the present time grain in store at Chicago and 
Milwaukee in large quantities intended to be held for export or for sale in New York 
in May can be contracted for at a given rate, including immediate delivery on vessel 
•0 as to cover storage and freight both, from the receiving it on board until its deliv- 
ery in Buffalo. At such a time rail rates have to meet, to some extent, water compe- 
tition and storage both ; therefore rates should generally be lower at this time of the 
year than in the winter. The competition and cbmoralized rates in March, 1878, more 
than disconnted the usual reductions, and we had an advance from all competing 
points on the 1st of April, which retarded immediate shipments by rail to some extent 
and gives the vessel-owners a better chance to fill their vessels at better rates for the 
first cargo on the opening of navigation ; but as " all fools' dtkj ** i^ never expected to 
pass without some victims, this action seemed intended to furnish some by the absurd 
rates for March and the advance in the face of opening of lake navigation. At times 
great injustice is done to millers and other manufacturers by not understanding the 
nature of the business to be done ; for example, from Kansas City to Toledo via short 
line is 87 miles less than via Chicago to Detroit, both places being common points with 
eqoa! rates to the seaboard. Both places have large mills requiring Kansas wheat to 
make into flour for the New England trade. In the fall of 1877 the tariff from Kansas 
City to New England was 70 cents per 100 either via Detroit or Toledo. But the rate 
to Detroit was 46 cents and the product from Detroit to New England 31 cents, mak- 
ing a total of 77 cents, while the rate from Kansas City to Toledo recognized the dif- 
ference in rail distance in favor of Toledo to 36, and then the common point rate from 
there was 31, making the two locals added 67 cents — 3 cents less than the through ; 
allowing 5 bushels of wheat to the barrel of flour Toledo would stand 15 cents per 
barrel less in the New England market than Kansas City and 30 cents less than De- 
troit, all three places making flour out of wheat from the same place, over the same 
roads, in the same market. Saint Louis claims the same rates east as Chicago, and 
the millers generally have a special rate, but during March, 1878, the rates went as 
low as 10 cents per 100 pounds from Saint Louis to New York, which, with the difference 
in the cost of the wheat, enabled Saint Louis millers to put their flour in New York 
about 60 cents per barrel less than Detroit and Toledo. Therefore, by the absurd and 
raiooos policy on the part of railroad agents, none of them having a dollar's interest 
either in the roads or the property, some of them with only a faint and dim idea of 
aoy oommeroiai transaction at all, were ruining the business of 845 mills, and about 
120,000,000 worth of property in mills in Michigan alone, and at the same time send- 
ing the roads employing them headlong into bankruptcy; the end of which will be 
for them to fall into the control of the great trunk lines, then the reaction and mo- 
Qiipoly that will defy opposition or control. 

NoTB. — ^The railroad companies being creatures of State legislation, their local State 
bosioess may be governed bv the local laws of the State in which the business is con- 
fined. But as the great bulk of the business done upon the through lines is interstate 
traffic, which in my opinion is reserved in the Constitution for the United States Qov- 
emment to reflate, I cannot see that any State government can constitutionally 
legiftlate upon it at all. And as Congress has not provided a general law regulating 
such traffic, it seems to me that we have no laws at all other than the law of tne com- 
mon carrier that governs through traffic. The demands of commerce created the union 
of the States, and the power to regulate commerce among or rather between the several 
States is given to Congress without any limitation whatever. The business of rail- 
roading is a pnblio business, and among the several States is an interstate business in 
which the people of all the States are equally and very deeply interested, therefore 
should have some general laws by which such interstate business shall be supervised 
by the public or United States over and above the several local laws of local State 
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ffQvenioients. Why shoald DOt Congress regalate intentato tmfflo by rmil as well as 
by water t 

Qaestion 5. Please to describe the position of the Qrand Trnnk Railroad with refei^ 
enoe to the contest which has been going on for several years between the trank Wnm 
for traffic between the West and the seaboard, stating the oiroamstanoea controlling 
the general policy of the Grand Trnnk Railroad which have oansed it to refuse to 
nnite with the other trunk roads connecting the West with the seaboard, as to throagh 
or competitive rat«s. 

Answer. The Grand Trnnk Railway control the line from Portland to Detroit in 
their own right, which gives them an ontlet in winter in connection with steamship 
lines for Europe. The very long haul renders them able to make snch concessions as 
will give them a share of the business which they could not get at even rates with the 
shorter and more direct lines to Boston and New England. Therefore, if they went 
into the united arrangement at even rates, they would soon have no traffic. Even if 
they got a share of the net earnings from the other lines, there is no legal guarantee 
that after the traffic was secured the arrangement would not be broken up. In sum- 
mer they have to compete with the lake and river navigation ftom all luke ports to 
Montreal and Quebec. Consequently they are compelled to meet a competition of 
their own, much stronger than any other rail line, which is separate and distinct from 
most other rail lines. To enable them to do so they have steamers running from Sar- 
nia (Lake Huron) to the principal lake ports west, from which they can take property 
and insure by water. To make it equal to " all rail '' and reach Liverpool and Glasgow 
and Northern New England cheaper than "all-rail" lines, they must compete with 
water to Ogdensbnrgh and the short-rail hauls from there to New England. Their 
summer rates with the connecting roads through New England must be reciprocated in 
winter, so as to make the arrangement one of mutual interest through the entire year. 
Without concessions the Grand Trunk could do but little in winter, which, if the trunk 
lines allow, gives an advantage which they are not ready to grant willingly, and in 
summer competition by water the entire distance to Montreal and Quebec, and even to 
Liverpool, compels it to make rates independent of the other trunk lines. 

Question 6. Do not the reductions which have taken ptace in freight charges on the 
lakes and the Erie Canal during the last three years indicate that this water line is 
still and must continue to be a very effective regulator of rail rates f 

Answer. The reduction of freight on the lakes and Erie Canal for the past three 
years is partly owing to an excess of transportation facilities on land and water in 
proportion to the property to be moved, and partly by the reduction of tolU on the 
Erie Canal by the State of New York. For grain, lumber, iron and copper, salt, and 
other kinds of heavy cheap freight, where the freight has to form a large part of the 
cost of the property, which is at lake port towns and cities in large quantities seeking 
a market at the seaboard cities, the lake and canal will have an effective influence 
upon rail rates for snch property; but such property as is needed for ordinary nse 
and consumption in a rognlar and uniform way, will be sent from the interior towns 
or places of production to the interior towns or places of consumption by oar-load lots 
by rail without much regard to lake and canal rates, except in so far as the principal 
cities on the seaboard are affected, the rates to those central cicies being very largely 
accepted as the common rates to New England and river and canal points. 

Question 7. Do you recognize the fact that in any apportionment or pooling schemes 
which may be entered into by the East and West trunk lines the success of snch ar- 
ranirements depends upon the following ciroumstances : First, that the several lines 
shall have a well-defined common interest in the traffic apportioned ; second, that the 
apportionment scheme must be limited to the particular commodity, or to certain speci- 
fied commodities, or to the traffic from certain points to certain other points? 

Answer. The apportionment or pooling scheme is but a movement forward toward 
the clearing-house plan, but cannot in its present shape become a complete success 
owing to ft lack of any legal, binding, cohesive force other than good faith between 
the roads to allow the pooling agent certain discretionary powers which are not sanc- 
tioned by any general law nor guarded by a penalty, the exeroise of such power being 
to deprive the citizens of all rights of choice and in some cases to great danger of the 
entire loes of property shipped. For example, a Chicago merobant may choose to ship 
from New York a car-load of silks or valuable goods via New York Central Railroad, 
so as to have a responsible road to pay for goods if destroyed in transit. The g«iods 
may be so marked and taken to the New York Central depot, but the only receipt that 
he can get is a " pool receipt" which permits the soods to go by any road in the pool. 
In case the shipper refuses to consent to this and demands a legal bill of lading aooord- 
ing to the charter of the New York Central Road, they will then avail themselves of 
their right to give a legal local bill of lading to Buffalo, and charge the Buffalo rate, 
where a consignee or agent must pay charges, receipt for the goods, and oart them to 
the next road and get another bill of ladinsi and so on through each State of Penn- 
SN'lvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois to reach Chicago in a legal way, suWeot 
i J the reservations and restrictions of each State's charter through which the Lake 
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Shore, Canada Sontbero, and Michigan roads pass, notwithstanding Mr. Vanderbilt is 
president of and controls the whole of those lines from New York to Chicago. But by 
the ''pooP' bill of lading the agent may take these goods away from New York Cen- 
tral depot and give them to the Erie Railway to make up their average percentage of 
tons of first-class freight. If the godds are destroyed, then the claim may come against 
a bankrupt road that is in the hands of a receiver, subject to the order of the court 
▼ith perhaps some millions of claims standing ahead of this one. 

1st. The several lines agreeing upon the percentage of tonnage of each kind of goods 
or classitication of goods to be carried from one commercial center to another com- 
mercial center, then the lines have a common interest in keeping uniform good rates 
between those centers. The total volume of each class being apportioned upon that 
agreed basis of percentage, is all that either should claim, whether the business is large 
or small as a whole. 

2d. The apportionment scheme should be from certain points to certain points upon 
an a^ed basis of percentage of classification of property, and not upon certain com- 
modities, only so far as such commodities go to make np each class of commodities 
carried at one price per 100 pounds between the given points. 

Qoestion 8. I>o yon not think that the success of any particular apportionment 
scheme will be more likely to be attained by excluding traffic in which all the lines 
have not a direct and well-defined interest in common, than to include in it such nn- 
certain traffic T 

Answer. Traffic that is not defined as common to the roads, according to their per- 
eeotage agreed nx>on, would not enter into the pooling arrangement at all. New York 
to Buffalo wonid only embrace Kew York Central and Erie roads upon their Buffalo 
percentage, while from Philadelphia or Baltimore to Buffalo would be between the 
lines out of those points and divided with New York Central and Erie at the Junctions 
for Buffalo. If there is not a well-defined interest in common to all, then the percent- 
age will be small on one line and large upon the other, and the agreed percentage is 
due to each, whether it is small or great in volume. 

Question 9. In forming a pooling or apportionment scheme, what general principles 
regarding the economy of transportation or the interests of trade should govern f 

Answer. Everything else being eqnal, trade and commerce between given points 
iriU take its proper, natural, and legitimate channel, according to the desires of the 
owners of the property. Therefore, by taking the average shipments, say for three 
years over each ronte, according to classification, you arrive at the basis of percentage 
carried by each as an average of that time. By adopting that percentage for future 
traffic would be generally a fair rule for the roads, and would be a fair indication of 
the requirements of the owners of the property ; yet I hold that no owner of prop- 
erty should, by arbitrary force, be debarred from shipping his goods over the route he 
chooses. Should that right change the percentage for a short time, the roads could 
no doubt even it np from nnconsigned property ; otherwise, deduct the cost of hanliug 
the excess over one road and pool the balance according to the agreed percentage of all. 

Question 10. In your opinion, has the adoption of pro-rating arrangemeots, the estab- 
lishment of through or fast freight lines, and the establishment of the various appor- 
tionment schemes tended to arrest the policy of the extension of lines under the own- 
ership or control of one central railroad organization f 

Answer. The adoption of pro-rating arrangements and the establishment of through 
or fast freight lines and pooling schemes, have had the effect of furnishing the public 
with increased facilities at a very great reduction of cost, while they have had a tend- 
ency to make the central or tmnk lines seek closer relations with tbeir connecting roads. 
Yet the purchase or leasing of such roads has been arrested more by the failure of 
negotiating securities to pay for them or the caution of the stockholders or directors 
to overload their main lines with more obligations than their creditors would carry 
for them. Therefore, the shorter road to gaining full possession of such connections 
in to crash them out through bankruptcy proceedings, or by sale of the bonds in de- 
fanlt, with friends of the trunk-lines, or perhaps with parties in the interest of trunk 
lines, as the purchasers, the roads to be run tnen in a common interest. Should the 
time ever come, which may not be very far in the future, when the trunk lines can 
by themselves or through their friends control the lines between the principal Eastern 
and Western cities or centers of business, then trade and commerce wilt be at the 
mercy of a very few persons, who ma^ not recognize the wants of the public as against 
their own, and, with the sad experience of failures and bankruptcy of other roads 
and the influence and power of those controlling the tmnk lines, new roadsjwould 
not or oonld not be built. Therefore, the public interest will be better served by Con- 
gress "regulating interstate commerce" over the roads as they are, rather than allow 
snch commerce to rnn on at the will of the ** pool agent " without any general law 
governing such traffic for the mutual protection of the roads and the people, until the 
evil is too great to be controlled for either, and the controlling power of the roads 
hecomes a diangerons political power, which may in the end dictate the value of pro- 
ductions and the legislation of the oonntry. 
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Qaeation 11. Ab to what featares of detail in carrying ont the different apportion- 
ment schemes now existing in varions parts of the country do snoh schemes embody 
the principles which yon propose to incorporate in a general railway dearing-hoase 
system ; and in what respects are the existing apportionment schemes operated in a 
manner not in accordance with yonr plan of a dearing-honse system f 

Answer. The apportionment scheme is only a matter of mutoal onderstaadiDg 
between managers of trunk lines, for the benefit of the lines only, subject to m 
broken up at any time at the will of one man or set of men, with no authoritr from 
any source on benalf of the people to see that the system is not abused or turned into s 
monopoly should it work for the intereste of the roads. The clearing-house plan of 
mine contemplates a general law by Congress to regulate interstate commerce by 
railroads, in which the clearing-house system shall become a part, by which trunk 
lines and their connections may become members or not as they choose. Those roads 
that do become members will be legal members, subject to the rules and regulations of 
the clearing-house board. Thus the roads issue no through bills of lading or tickets 
to or from competing points except such as the clearing-house furnish. When goods 
are billed from one point to another, over a certain route or line, an impression copy 
of such bills would go to the clearing-house, where each road interested would w 
credited with their share of the earnings and the road at destination being charged 
with the full amount to be collected, the settlements of balances being made through 
the clearing-house with the freight auditor of each road. The settlements for pasaen- 

ger business will be made with the passenger auditors. Whenever a road is diasatis- 
ed, they would be requested to state in writing the cause of dissatisfaction, which 
would be fully considered, and in case the difference aould not be arranged, they can 
give notice of withdrawal at the close of the month following the. one in which such 
notice is given. When such road is no longer a member of the clearing-house, it 
would become a local road, its tickets or bills of lading would not be received or hoD- 
ored by the other roads in the clearing-house sjrstem, its power for evil would be so 
small that the general system or business of interstate or competing traffic would 
not be felt at all. The making of rates would then be within the legal control of the 
clearing-house, no change being made without reasonable notice to all lines and the 
public. No cut-rate^ rebate, or allowance of any kind to be made, except such as 
might be made public to all parties upon the commercial principle of recognition of 
the difference between wholesale and retail, upon a uniform basis of quantity shipped 
for one person or firm exclusively and not for any combination of persons or firms, in 
order to place all dealers upon an equal footing, provided their business was equal in 
amount during each month, or nearly so. Now, the pool agent only apportions the 
tonnage of the different classes of freight ; the roads re-bill and collect back charges 
from each connecting road, and can, and no doubt do, pay drawbacks and rebates 
entirely outside of the connection or knowledge of the agent. They may bill to the 
end of their line local at the proportion of the through rate, so that when it is re-biUed 
again at Buffalo or some other place, say Philadelphia, it takes the tonnage fromsach 
point, and does not come under the direction or knowledge of the pool agent at all; 
while under the clearing-house system, the through business and billing would be 
done under the direction of the clearing-house rules, and by their supervision and 
under their control, subject to the binding force of law and tne inspection of a gov- 
ernment commissioner or examiner, with penalty for violation of the regulations for 
such traffic. 1 have no faith in the stability of rates or the safety in business trans- 
actions for any long time that are effected largely by the cost of transportation, nntil 
the government tase measures for regulating inter-State commerce. 

ADDITIONAL. 

My Opinion is that there should be a "department of commerce" established, with 
a cabinet officer at the head, and have all business in all the other departments that 
are commercial in their nature transferred to it, such as the bureaus of agriculture, 
statistics, lake survey, &c., then add a railroad bureau, and make the roads send in a 
return of their monthly statements, separating the inter-State traffic from the local 
I would also have telen^ph lines, fire and insurance companies that are doing bosi- 
ness in more than one State, report to that department, and have all our consuls to 
other countries report once a year or of tener the imports and exports of the countries 
to which they are sent, together with a schedule of duties upon such imports with the 
cost of transportation, as near as may be, from our principal seaport cities, by which 
we can know from a reliable source the probability of our extending and diversifying 
our commerce with other countries. If any obstructions are in the way, we can knoir 
what they are, and take proper steps to have them removed, where practicable u> 
do so. 

The appointment of railroad commissioners by State legislatures to look after Uie 
railroads in the State may furnish local information for such States. Snoh commis- 
sioners have no power or Influence upon commerce carried over the foads tcom oos 
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State thToaeb and iuto other States. I hold that the State legUlaturee fhemBelves have no 
cMBUttitional power to legUlate upon inter-State commerce paeeing through one State from an- 
other State in transit to a State beyond, any more than they have to levy duty npon goods 
grnog from one State into another. *' To regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the eeveral States and with the Indian tribes '' forms a part of the duties dele- 
gated to Congress by the several States in the Constitution of the United States. Yet 
BO far the United States Government has made no provision for " inter-State com- 
merce " upon railroads by which the roads or the people have any protection of law 
for what constitutes about 90 per cent, of the entire commerce of the United States. 
To-day rates on railroads may be said to be agreed upon, and a verbal or written un- 
derstanding had between railroad officials, property shipped under it in good faith 
ptying fair living rates both to the railroads and the property owners. Next week 
railroad war may be declared, and the same class of property be carried at one-fourth 
the former rate, ruining the former shipper and the roads both. The citizens of the 
United States, property owners and railroad stockholders, are directly interested in 
having some general laws passed by Congress, giving the public some guarantee for 
Btability in rates, as well as uniform bills of Udinf^, that shall conform to law in all 
of the States alike, any action at law under inter-State commerce regulations to be 
brought in the United State courts instead of State courts. The exemptions in the 
charters granted by States or under the general railroad laws of separate States being 
applicable to State business over such roads within the State, and not to inter-State 
traffic in transit from one State into another, or through two or more States. Such a 
law slonld be distinct, clear, and comprehensive, fair and equitable for the railroads 
M well as for the people. Should we continue to be satisfied that these railroads are 
State inetitutions, chartered and regulated by local State governments f If so, how are 
we to reach the responsibility for conducting public business upon lines controlled by 
9iif manager or set of managers under one coiporation that extends into eleven differ' 
ffl/ Statu, with a traffic of eight and a half per cent, of the whole railroad traffic of 
the United States, and whose operations are second only the Government of the 
United States f Suppose questions of vital importance should demand to know this 
responsibility, would you search through the charters of eleven different States, with 
e/eres different State legislatures, and eleven different sets of State laws, with the eleven 
different interpretations of exemptions and liabilities placed upon them by eleven dif- 
ferent State courts? Or would jon bring your claims under the State laws in the 
State where the loss occurred, with a bill of lading issued in some other State where 
the laws are entirely different, instead of one uniform law of Congress, which would 
clearly define some system under which inter-State commerce would be conducted in all 
parts of the United Stotes under one system. To make the system effective, a national 
clearing-house law should be passed by Congress to regulate commerce between the 
States, and to relieve the through business from very annoying local State laws which 
afi'ect inter- State traffic, such law to provide for returns by all railroad companies to 
the States in regard to their local traffic and to the clearing-house board in regard to 
their through or competing traffic; the general government to appoint special rail- 
way commissioners, charg^ with the dutv of attending to the administration of the 
clearing-house laws. Such a system would enable the roads to carry on their compet- 
ing business through a legalized system managed by themselves as members of the 
clearing-house, and at the same time it would enable the government to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to the inter-State commerce of the country, now practically ignored. 
There would be no danger of the clearing-house becoming a great monopoly, as Con- 
gress can fix a maximum rate for passengers and freight. The power to enforce the 
clearing-house system being derived from Congress, would be subject to Conppress for 
its abuses of power for the roads as against the people, and at the same time give 
the means of enabling the roads to correct the abuses among themselves, which at 
present is equally damaging to both the public and the roads, producing little or no 
profit for capital invested in roads, while they have the power to build up or destroy 
the profits of commerce by unsettled and demoralizing rates, made oftentimes by men 
of no commercial knowledge of the effects such actions have upon trade and eom- 
merce. Some change must be made. This appears to me to be the best, if properly 
organized and carried into effect, with proper management under the rules and regu- 
lations authorized by Congreas The appointment of a board of arbitrators by the 
imnk-line roads cannot accomplish any very marked chanse, as they have no legal 
authority to do anything for or against the roads or the public. Anything they may 
do is only delegated to them by certain individuals representing roads only. The peo- 
ple have no power over them. Their decisions have no binding eftect or stability for 
continuance of rates or uniformity of action. They are not responsible to the public 
ataU. 
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Letter addreised to the Chief of the Bureau of StatUtice hy J. D. Hayee, Eea., of Dekroit, 
Mich,, in regard to the evils attending the prtuitical worlcinge of certain railroad poelt, 

Detroit, January 2S, 1879. 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Esq., 

Chief of Bureau of StatisHoa : 

Dear Sir : Referring to yonrs of 24th instant coyering the inoloeed paper, I voald 
say: The subject of ** disoriminating rates" is one from which very mach of onr 
trouble comes both to the railroads, and the sliipping and commercial interests; one 
which I claim is beyond any control of the States which granted the charters of the rosda, 
and outside of any national laws " regnlating commerce among the States,'^ and ea- 
tirely outside of any known principle of legitimate commerce among nations, and hM 
no bearing whatever upon our trade balances between this country and other nations 
as a rule. 

First. There is not produce enough raised^ east of Ohio for the maintenance of the 
population of the Eastern section of this conntry alone, therefore rates from pobts 
west of Ohio only tend to equalize prices to some extent for our own people east of 
Ohio. What the public, which includes the several sections of several States, oom- 
plain of is the unrestricted power of a '* pool agent " or a general freight agent of 
some road to destroy one set of men and build up another set without any Just reason 
for doing so, thereby placing the bnsiness of the community in peril without the 
knowledge or consent of those that suffer their wrong doing, owing to there being oo 
inter-State law to prevent its being done. This, being rather a bold ground of assaoip- 
tion, may require some demonstration, which I will give as follows, vix. : 

A has bought 100 car-loads of wheat in the advance elevator at East Saint Loaie. 
The pool rate is 35 cents per 100 pounds to New York, say: 

40,000 bushels, 2,400,000 pounds, at 35 cents, freight $8,400 

Cost of the wheat is, F. O. B. (free on board) 40.000 

To cost in New York 48,400 

The advance elevator stands upon the Chicago and Alton Railroad track. That 
company own the road and control its tracks to and from that elevator. The owner, 
being a miller, calls for his wheat to keep his mill rnnning ; there is plenty of empty 
cars and the road is willing and anxious to get the wheat off, but the pool agent says, 
no; the Chicago and Alton Railroad have carried more than their percentage in the 
pool, therefore they cannot carry any more through (New York) bnsiness at present. 
No other road can send cars to that elevator ; therefore storage, insurance, int-erest, 
&c., accumulate at that point, while the mills remain idle in anot-her State, under heavy 
expense, their customers being compelled to make purchases from other mills, until 
the action of the pool agent in one State has nearly destroyed the interest of the miller 
in another State. Then, when permitted to carry the wheat, it is pushed out all at 
once, and rushed forward much faster than it can be ground or handled at the mill, 
and after the customers have gone somewhere else for their flour. Jnnt at that time 
a break in rates occurs and large contracts are made upon the basis of 25 cents per 
100 pounds, and another miller alongside the first one gets 40,(KK) bushels, prompt ship- 
ment, at the same cost for the wheat. See how these two millers stand npon the same 
quantity of wheat, from the same place to the same place, at the same original cost of 
wheat, sent over the same roads, and both sell their lionr at the same time, at the same 
price : 

First. Ton cents difference in freight, 2,400,000 pounds |2,400 

Insurance, interest, stora^^e, say 100 

Ten days* loss of time, with help which could have run the mill as cheap as to 
remain idle 2,000 

The first shipper pays out 4,500 

more than the other, or equal to 50 cents per barrel on 9,000 barrels of flour which both 
lots of wheat would make, from the same place to the same place, over the same roads, 
simply because a pool agent, without authority of law, can stop a common carrier of 
inter-State commerce carrying more than their percentage of a pool arrangameat, in 
lehieh the owners of the property have no roice whatever. The charter of the road, as a Stele 
charter, does not have the power to make them carry inter-State commerce, and which 
the Oovemment of the United States have so far failed entirely to provide laws to reg- 
ulate such inter-State commerce for the protection of the citizens of the several States. 
Second. The through or foreign commerce depends entirely upon supply and demand 
and the ability of this conntry to fill the demand as compared with other coantries, 
** the balance of trade ** being largely made up by circumstances entirely beyond and 
outside of anything done by railroads or their freight rates made in this coontrr. 
Take the article of wheat, which to-day is worth only 96 cents at Detroit. The break- 
ing out of war in Europe, or the evidence of a crop failure either abroad or at home, 
might create a speculative demand, with large exports, at, say, 50 per cent, advance. 
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Tk$ rerff 9ame property woald increase oar "trade balance'' Jnst that mnch without 
Mjf increiued demand or capacity for carrying the property either by land or by water. 
Now, yon can see from yonr own figures that onr balance of trade has been very, very 
lugely in onr favor for the past three years; bnt if yon compare the quantities and prices 
obtained for wheat, flonr, cotton, provisions, &o., yon will see that it has been the 
wHmey value pnt upon them and not the targe quantity shipped that has gone to make 
Dp the amonnr, while this year the rates from the West to the seaboard have been 
geoerally higher and the value of all such productions have been very much lower, 
iboiring that values of property have bnt little or no eifeot upon freight rates. Neither 
does any material reduction of freight rates have very mnch, if any, influence to move 
the property forward as. a tehole. Special shipments may be made as an inducement 
for special or cut rate, but such special shipments and rates only tend to unsettle 
Talues, by giving one set of men an advantage over others for a time, when suob rates 
either beicome general or else peace is arranged and uniform ra'tes are again established 
after the contract is accepted or carried oat which enables one shipper to gain an un- 
fair advantage over others to the disadvantage of other shippers and the positive loss 
of the difference in freight earniogs by the railroad companies. The following shows 
irAy certain roads break rates : 



« 



COLLAPSE OF THE PEORIA FREIGHT POOL. 



^'Chicago, January 27. — ^The Peoria freight pool, which for the three months since 
i(A formation has had only a nominal existence, has been completely broken up by the 
resignation of the commissioner, J. H. Stead, and does not now exist even by name. 
The prediction is made that since the pool on freight from Western points to ihe sea- 
board, which was lately so carefully elaborated, has been ignored by most of the roads, 
it will become entirely Inoperative by Febrnary." 

*' The roads east from Indianapolis, Saint Louis, and other Western points, that had 
broken the tariff rates, having now made all the contracts they need to carry them 
Boccessfnlly through the winter, restored them again last Saturday." 

Aod I will show you the effect upon commerce, viz : Suppose, as I have reason to 
believe is true, a shipper will contract from some point 500,000 bushels grain on a 10 
Cents' rebate from regular rates. That amounts to 6 cents per bushel, or a rebate off 
from railroail earnings of $30,000. The first effect being to enable the contractor to 
pay, say, 2 cents per bushel more for the wheat to control his purchases, and when the 
whole 500,000 is shipped out, they being the principal owners, the New York consignees 
are advised to bid up the price in New York. All holders of grain in store in New 
York will aid in this movement as the restoration of rates by the railroads will enable 
them to do so. They advance the market, say, only 3 cents. Now see results : 

Drawback on 500,000 bushels, 10 cents per 100 pounds $30,000 

Advance in New York by being able to control market, which all owners at 
New York aid in 15,000 

Total receipts over even market 45,000 

Less paid out at the West to control purchases and as a basis for the Eastern 
advance, 2 cents 10,000 

Operator has gained by being favored 35,000 

by his cut rate while the whole legitimate business of milling must stop or do business 
at a rainons loss while this illegitimate and unfair specnlalire business is being done 
through the aid of the railroad companies at a loss to themselves and a positive dam- 
age to commerce at large. Now go further and apply the same system to foreign 
shipments on that same quantity of wheat. 

The advices received at the Produce Exchange yesterday gave the rate from Chicago 
to New York at 25 cents per 100 pounds on grain and provisions, which is 10 cents off 
the schedule rate. Contracts are being freely taken by the roads at that figure. 

It was also stated by persons, well informed, that through freight from Chicago to 
Liverpool, by way of Baltimore, was being taken at 53 cents per 100 pounds. This 
"cut" is about 20 cents under the schedule rate. It was also claimed that shippers 
would be able to get contracts at 50 cents if the Baltimore and Ohio Road had enough 
cars West to handle all the freight offered.' 

riOO,000 bushels, Chicago to Liverpool, at 50 cents per 100 pounds $150, 000 

Take the same weight of flour made at Chicago : 

150,000 barrels, Chicago to New York, at 70 cents $105,000 

Steamer charges. New York to Liverpool, averaging 3 cent« or 5 per cent., say 
75 cents per barrel 112,500 

Same weight flour oosta 217,500 
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or |G7f500 more than the Bame weight of wheat from the same place to the same pla^e, 
over the Bame roads, discrimination against ftour, the product of wheat. The eifect of 
this discrimination is taking the manufaciHring interests from ike United Statu and 
transferring them to Europe at our own expense. Yet this is being done through the 
action of a few freight agents, most of whom have little or no knowledge of *' tnde 
and commerce/' nor any interest in the roads or property of this country. The time 
should soon come when the working of our great transportation lines will be eon- 
ducted upon business principles by those who can fully understand and appreciate 
the yalne of commerce to this country and not "give us away'' to speculators and 
foreign manufacturers who measure the price to their customers at what it will cost 
us to supply them with the manufactured article from the United States, as oar sop- 
ply regulates the price of what they demand. 
Yours, truly, 

J. D, HAYES. 
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INFORMATION PTRNiaHED BY HON. HAMILTON A. HTLL. OP BOSTON, IN 
BEGARD TO THE COMMERCIAL AND TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS OP 
THAT CITY, IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRKSSED TO HIM BY THE 
CHIEP OP THE BUREAU OP STATIS TICS, JUNE '30, Ic$79. 

QoMtion 1. Please to state the policy now panned by the State of MassachnaettB as 
to tbn manaieemnnt of its interests In the Hchmmic Tunnel Line. 

Adsvit. The Troy and Green deid Rdlroad, or the Hoosac Tnnnel Line, it managed 
by the State. It is in ohar^^e of Mr. Jeremiah Presoott, asi general manager, wh » sots 
Dnd«r the direotiun of the i(overaor and oonncil. It is operated on the " toll-^ate 
pUo,^ that is to say, a fixed charge is miule on every pas^ienger and on all freight 
trMi«p«»rted apon it, tmt^ all con neo ting roads are, and are to be, treated alike in their 
ba^oess relatii>ns with it. M'iny of as believ^e that the existing plan is not the best 
one, eertainly, for the permanent management of the Tnunel Line, and for the larg- 
est dsTelopment of its capabilities, and are looliing forward to the time when some 
eorp«»rate combination shall be formed between Biiston and Lalce Ontario, of which 
the Tunnel Line shall be an integral part. An effort was made daring the last session 
of the MassachnsettH legislature lo carry a constitutional amendment, to be submitted 
i> the people, providing thU the Tuunel Line should never be alienated from the 
Stste, except after a popular vote authorizing and permitting it. The honse agreed 
tothiH proposition (I, myself, voted against It) bv a large m^joritv, but It failed by a 
decisive vot^s in the sen^ite. The present plan of management will nndonbtedly con- 
tinue in force for the present. In the mean time the Tnnnel Line is a perpetual 
•ouroe of expense to the State, and the care of it is too much complicated with ques- 
tioQMuf State legislation and with onr local politics. 

Qaestitm 2. Please to state as briefly as postiible the amonnt of money which the 
Stare of Massachosetts has already invested by various modes in different railroad 
pmjects, viz., in the form of loans secured by mortgage, of snbscription to the stock 
of niads, or of direct expenditure for constructi<m. Please also to state the degree of 
niccess which has followed each one of these different plans of granting State aid. 

AoAwer. The Commonwealth of Maseachasetta has granted aid to varions railroad 
eorporations, as follows: 

l^. Norwich and Worcester Railroad $400,000* 

l-<{7. Andover and Haverhill Railroad 100,000* 

1837-39. Easrem Railroad 500,000* 

lf<feML Western Railroad 3,999,556* 

ld%ML Western Railroad, sabecription tostock 1,UUU,000 

1^^ Nanhna and Lowell Railroad 50,000* 

1«19. B<iaton and Portland Railroad 50,000* 

l-CtMO. New Bedford and Tannton Railroad 100,000* 

1^N77. Troy and Greenfield Railroad and Hooaac Tnnnel 14, 139, 972 

l^. Boston, Hartford and Erie RaUroad J 3,599, OiM 

The loans in the above list marked thns * have been met by the companies to which 
they were made respnotively. The State holds the stock of the Western, now the Bos- 
ton and Albany Raiiniail, and it is a good paying investm**nt. Whether anything is 
to be received back from the enormous investment in the Tnnnel Line remains to be 
seen ; this property b-longs to the State. For the heavy advances made by the State 
to the Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad, it holds sr^Msk in the New York and New 
Eojclamt Railroad, the corporation which has succeeded to the franchises of the Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Erie Railroad ; this stock to-day is worth from 30 to 35 cents on the 
dollar; when the mad is completed some of its friends predict that the stock will be 
worth fiO cents on the dollar. There is a sinking fund which will take care of the 
principal of the loan (13.599,024) at maturity. But for the annnal payment of interest 
07 the State ($180,000) tue tax-payers of the commonwealth will receive nothing, by 
way of reirnhnmement, except what may some day come from the sale of this suiok. 

Qosstion 3. Please to describe the western connections of the Hoosao Tnunel line, 
smt Slate what opposition the managers of that line have met from rival lines in 
efforts to aeoaxe western connections. Please to state also what new roads are being 

810 
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oonstrncted and what conneotioDs are being formed in order that the Hooaao Tunnel 
line may become a direct competitor with the Boeton and Albany line and ife weetem 
connections, and with the Vermont Central line and its western connections 

Answer. The only present direct western connection of the Tunnel Line is the Troy 
and BoHton Railroad, which runs from the MtMsacbuselts State line to Troy. This 
piece of road is owned by New York parties — Mr. Vatiderbilt and others — ^and is mao- 
ased in the supposed interest of the New York Central Railroad. The mansgera of 
the Tunnel Line can make no through fr»*ight arrangements between the interior aod 
the seaboard, except with the sanction of those who represent New York interests. 
This forbids their making any advantageous connections with the other trunk iines, 
and with the Erie Canal at Scbenfctady. A company (the Bueton, Uooeae Tunael and 
Western) has been organise*), which is now building a line to unite the western end 
of the tunnel with the Erie Railway and the Erie Canal at Schenectady. The Troy 
and Boston Railroad Company has sought in every wi^ to preyent the conatmotioo of 
this line, but it has received no aseistauce to this end from the New York legiMlatore 
or Judicially, while the legislature of Massachusetts, daring the eession of ltf7d, psMsd 
an act designed Ui thwart its selfish efforts to maintain a monopoly and to oontml the 
traffic at the westicrn terminus of the Tunnel Line. The Massachusetts Central Bail- 
road has been projected, and will shortly be completed, giving Bi>st4in another oounec* 
tion with the Tn>y and Greenfield Railroad and the taunel. It will reach the city by 
the Lowell Railroad Company, asing its new .passenger station and its Cbarlestown 
wharves. 

Question 4. Please to describe the railroads now projected, or In oonrse of constrao- 
tion, the objeot of which is to give to B«>eton an independent connection with the sd' 
thracite coal regions of Pennsylvania and with the Western States. In this oonneo- 
tion, please to state briefly what action the State has taken in regard to affurding aid 
to such line or lines. 

Ani^wer. The New York and New England Railroad (formerly the Boston, Hartford 
and Erie Railroad) is completed to Waterbury, in Connectacat, aod a good deal of 
money has been expended on the extension from Waterbury to Fishkill on the Harlsoo. 
On the completion of this part of the line, a new and valuable oonneotion will be 
opened between Eastern Massachusetts and the coal regions 4if Pennsylvania. Tlie 
terminal point of the Pennsylvania Coal Company on the Hudson is directly op- 
posite Fishkill, and the Delaware aod Hudscm Canal Company comes to Rondout, a 
point iust above. This latter company can discharge a ton of coal at Fishkill almost ai 
cheaply and as well as at Rondout, the difiference of expense being only 3 or 4 cents 
a ton. Rondout is the nearest iK>int to which coal can now be bronght by water 
from the mines, and chut«s are in full working condition there to the extent of a 
million nnd a half tons a year. In my answer to the second inquiry, I have said that 
this road has received aid from the State of Massachusetts to the amount of more tbau 
three and a half milliims of dollars. At the session of the legislature in l*S7S a strong 
efibrt was made to secure an additional advance of $6,000,000 for the purpose of giving 
the comfiany (by the lifting of a mortgage) possession of the Providence, Hartford 
and Fishkill line, and for completing the road to the Hudson. The proposition for 
this new advance of the credit of the State failed by a very large minority. 

Question 5. Please to present such facts as may occnr to yon showing historically 
the growth of steam navigation between Boston and Europe during the last eigfat 
years, stating when each line was formed, its nationality, and the aggregate tonnage 
of each line. 

Answer. About eight years ago, the Cunard Steamship Company, which had with- 
drawn its mail-steauiers from the Boston route, and had been sending freight-steamers 
to B<»Bton, which proceeded to New York for their return cargoes to Liverpool, reopened 
a direct communication on the return voyage between Bosttm and Liverpool. Begin- 
ning with a fortnightly service, the ships soon made weekly departures from either 
side, and with occasional suspensions, this weekly service has been maintained. Tbe 
success of tbe Cunanl Company, under its able and indefatigable agent, Mr. James 
Alexander, in thus developing the export trade of Boston, led the Messrs. Leylands of 
Liverpool to put on a line of steamers of three or four thousand tons, of large carry- 
ing capacity, and good speed, and these ships, five or six in number, maintain a weekly 
service. Messrs. Warren & Co., of Liverpool, also maintain a bi-weekly service with 
shi)»s of large carrying capacity, and there are other steamers, not belonging toestab- 
libbed lines, which Vinit the port from tinie to time. On the average, it may be said that 
in 1K78 there were three anivals at and three departures fnmi Boston evety week of 
large steamers in the direct Liverpool trade. The number has still fnrther increased in 
1879 to an average of an arrival and a departure every day of the week. 

Question 6. Please to state to what extent the BosUm and Albany Railroad, or any 
other railroad leading into Boston, is identified with ocean-steamer lines between Bos- 
ton and Europe, and what special favors are now granted by the several nilroid com- 
panies to sncn steamer lines. 

Answer. The trunk-railroad companies and the various steamship Unea Just rsfeited 
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to co-operate in a fHenrlly manner in promoting^ tbe etatppiog trade of the port of 
Boston; bat I do not think that any one railroad company and any one steamHhip 
line can be said to be identified with each other, any furtn»9r than that they may unite 
in fixing a tbnmgh rate between the West and Europe, and in issning a thruogh bill of 
iftding for throngh freight. 

QatHitiun 7. Please to state tbe facts as to tbe ownership and capacity of grain 
elevators at Boston; and state the facilities for direct transfer of f^rain from cars to 
Tesaels, and also whether grain is usnalty sponted from tbe elevator into ocean steam- 
ers or tranMf«>rred to them by means of floating elevators. 

Answer. The following elevators are at deep wat'Cr, and ocean-going vessels load at 
tbem: East Boston, Boston and Albany Railroad Company, 1,000,000 bnshels; city 

£ roper, Constitarion Wharf, 100,000 bnsbels; Merchants' elevator, 100,000 bushels. 
(oBt of the f»reign steamers load at these elevators, but there are one or two fliating 
elevators. The rol lowing elevators arensed for the local bnsiness: Boston and Albany 
Ruilroad Company, 500,000 bnsbels; Biston and Lowell Railroad Company, 150,000 
ba<4heli ; SomerviUe elevator, 50,000 bnsbels. 

Qnestion S. Row does the aggregate tonnage of ocean freight from Enrope to Bos- 
ton compare with the aggregate tonnage of ocean freights from Boston to Enrofie f 

Answer. At the present time the tonnage from Boston to Enrope is considerably in 
excess of that from Enrope to Boston. 

Qneetion 9. Have rates been made during the last year between points in the in- 
terior and points in Jgnrope, or between ports in Europe and interior cities in the 
United 8tat«s, which discriminate against the trade of Boston f The ditscnmi nation 
referred to is that which arises from making the rate on snch direct exportation or 
importations to and from interior points less than the snm of the rates between Boa- 
too and Enrope, and of the rate between Boston and interior points. 

Answer. Rates have been madedaring the last one or two years on tbrongh freights 
at lower rates than the snm of the regular railroad and steamship rates. 

Qoestion 10. Are snch throngh rates between the West and ports in Enrope for less 
than the snm of tbe rail and ocean rates regarded by Boston merchants as discrimina- 
tions against the trade of that city f 

Answer. The through rates Just referred to do discriminate somewhat against the 
ordinary trade of the city. I do not think, however, that there is any dlMposition to 
find fanlt with them on the part of the merchants, as they are seen to be essential to 
the maintenance of the ocean steam commerce of tbe port. So far as relates to tbe 
export of flour and grain from Boston, it should be said that a rebate is. made, even 
when the flour and grain do not come to Boston, in the first place, for shipment 
abroad. Tbe amount of this rebate, however, is not quite enough to eqnalize tbe rate 
with what it wonld be if the property arrived on a throngh bill of lading for im- 
mediate exportation, the difference Insing the nsnal difference on merchandise com- 
ing from the West to Boston and to New York. 

Qoestion 11. Are the steamer lines between Boston and Enrope to any extent pnr- 
chaneri of grain or any other merchandise for the purpose of making iip cargoes ; and. 
if this practice exists, has it been objected to by the merchants of Boston as being 
prejudicial to the trade of the city or of the interests of trade generally f This view 
has been advanced in certain quarters and it is a question which points to tbe line of 
demarka^ion which should be observed between tbe operations of the carrier and of 
the merchant. 

Answer. I do not think that the steamers sailing from Boston to Liverpool are carry- 
ing grain on owners' acconnt, or that they have occasion to do so. When the Cunard 
veseelB began to return direct in 1870 and 1871 it was found necessary to purchase 
grain to complet-e their loading, but this was only temporary. Of course, circum- 
stances may arise from time to time when it is for the interest of the ship that pur- 
chases be made on ship's acconnt ; she must sail at a fixed date, and she must go full 
if possible. This used to happen with the old sailing packets which plied between 
New York and Boston and Enropean ports. It was often necessary for the owners to 
bny heavy freight fer purposes of ballast. Tbe same will be true sometimes with 
steamers; bnt usually it is for the interest of all concerned that on regular lines the 
pnblio sbimld furnish the cargo and the company tbe carrying capacity, and so tbe 
sgents and owners of ocean steamers generally regard it. 

Qoestion 12. Do the rail rates which prevail between Boston and the West operate 
favorably or adversely to the commercial interests of Boston? In this connection, 
please to state any facts of interest in regard to special rates on grain for export at 
Boston. 

Answer. It is difficult to say whether the rates which have prevailed dnring the last 
year or two between Boston and the West have benefited tbe trade of the city to any 
extent or not. Tbe export business of the port has undoubtedly been increased ; the 
export of wheat has been largely in excess of, any previons year. 

Qoestion 13. Referring to those marked discriminations on west-bound traffic which 
have at certain times prevailed in favor of Boston as against New York, please to 
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state whether snoh discriminations produced any permanent benefit to the commercial 
interests of Boston, Ist. with respect to the shipment of domestic goods to the West- 
ern States, and, *Zi, with respect to the shipment of foreign gowis to the Western 
States. 

Answer. I do not beliere that the discriminations referred to in the inquiry haye 
produced any permanent benefit to the commercial interests of Boston. Probsblj 
they were not of the importance which would appear from the agitation in commer- 
cial circles in New York in reference to them. A few goods came back from New York 
to Boston to be forwarded to the West, but only a few, as I am assured by intelligent 
parties. 

Question 14. Please to describe the Boston pool or apportionment scheme. 

Answer. The Boston pool and apportionment scheme is really a ramification of the 
New York scheme. It embraces the Vermont Central, the Boston and Albany, the 
HoosaiB Tunnel, the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio lines. It is 
under the direction of Mr. Albert Fink, and it does not include east-bound traffic. 
New York is headquarters for this arrangement. The object of the arrangement 
is to equalize the business among the several lines, and to prevent the disturbance of 
the rates by cutting. It does not include freight bound east. In the main, harmony 
has prevailed and rates have been maintained among the competing Boston lines since 
the establishment of the pool and apportionment scheme. 

Question 15. Please to describe the various lines competing for the trade of Boston 
with the Western and Northwestern States. 

Answer. The Tarions competing lines between Boston and the West are as follows : 

1. The Grand Trunk R>iilway, by steamboat or cars of the Eastern Railroad to Port- 
land, and thence by Montreal to Canada and all the West. 

2. The Vermont Central line, by the Lowell, Vermont Central and O^ensburirh Rail- 
road to Ogdeosburgh, connecting at Oi^d^OHburgh with the Grand Trunk R<ftiTifay at 
Presoott, and with a line of steamers for all lake ports. 

3. The Hoosac Tunnel line, bv the Fitchburgh, Vermont and Massaohnsetts, Troy 
and Greenfield, and Troy and Biston Railroads to Troy, connecting there with the 
New York Central Railroad for the West. Another line will be completed soon from 
the Hoosao Tunnel to Schenectady, connecting at Schenectady with the Erie Canal and 
the Erie Railway. 

4. The Boston and Albany Railroad, conneoting at Albany and Troy with the Neir 
York Central Railroad for all parts of the West. 

5. The New York and New England Railroad, when completed, will connect with 
the Erie Railway at or near Newburgh. 

The following steamboat line^ run coastwise from Boston : 
' 1. To Portland, daily, connecting with line to the British Proyinces. 

2. To New York (Metropolitan Steamship Company), three times a week, connecting 
with the Erie Railway for all points in the South and Southwest 

3. To Philadelphia, twice a week, connecting with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

4. To Norfolk and Baltimore, twice a week, connecting with the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee and the Seaboard and Roanoke Railroads for the South, and with the Baltimore 
md Ohio Railroad for the W^est and Southwest. 
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mrORMATFON FURNISHED BY MR. SIDNEY D. MAXWELL. SUPERINTEND- 
ENTOFTHECINClNNAn CHAMBER OIT COMMERCE, IN REGARD TO THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OP THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CIN- 
ClNJiATI, AND THE CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILROAD, IN REPLY TO 
INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
SlATlSnCS, JUNE 30, 1879. 

Cincinnati Chambkr of Commkrcb, 
Merchants Exchange, September 20, 1879. 

Mr Dear Sir: I send yoa herewith my reply to your reaoedt for a brief atatemeat 
of the mauufjAofcaring iodostries of Cinoionatt, the valae ox their prodaote daring the 
yetf ld78, and of the area within which each prodaote are sold. 
Yours, Yery truly, 

SIDNEY D. MAXWELL, 

Superintendent, 
Mr. JosBPH NiMMO, Jr., 

Ch%tfo/BwreanqfSkUi$ticef WaehUtgUm^ D, C. 



The preeent condttion of the mannfactaring indastries of Cincinnati is of the most 
ftvonbie character. Safely etUHrged from a long period of shriulcage in yaliies, of 
M?ere competition and nndne production thronghout the country, this city diidsite 
indttstrial interests in all their ramifications in a condition to enter immediately and 
folly npon the imuroved condition which on all sides is apparent. No part of Cincin- 
nati's enterprises has been permanently damaged by the lonf^ financial strain. The 
city has borne losses and endured privation, but this has not impaired her nsefulnesa 
iu any neuse. Possessed of ample capital, enterprising and educated mannfactarers, 
sod skilled artisans, with manufactures of great variety and of wide distribution, 
Bitnated in the midst of a district singularly rich in iron, coal, grain, timber, hogs, 
cattle, sheep, flax, tobacco, and other raw materials, and accessible to cotton, there is 
every reason why, in the new era of industrial activity which has dawned, Cincinnati 
Bhonld enter on a period of her business life which will far exceed in its results any- 
thing which she has ever before accomplished. At present the greatest activity pre- 
▼aiU in nearly all of her important departments of production, and in such as may not 
be folly participating in the renewed business, there are the most indubitable evidences 
of an improved condition. Blanufactories are generally running to their full capacity, 
and io many instances they have orders largely ahead. The products of Cincinnati's 
raanofacturing industries for the year 1878, according to the figures of J. F. Blackburn, 
Ksq., secretary of the Board of Trade of this city, aggregated in value |13d,736,165« 
To produce tbi8,5,t272 establishments were in operation, 67,145 hands were employed, 
ca»h capital to the amount of $57,509,213 was invested, and real estate valued at 
|io.245,687 was occupied. The number of establishments engaged and of hands em- 
ployed W.18 the largest in the history of the city, and it is a noticeable fact that the 
value of the manuuMstnred product exceeded the prece<ling year $3,612,397. Not only 
to, bat the year, in the valne of its production, fell but $7,675,189 l>ehinr1 the year 
1875, when Cincinnati manufactures, at much higher prices, produced the lar^st 
'S)r]Bgttte value in their history. When it is remembered that since 1H75 the shnnk- 
a^e in value has been immense, and that in all departments the present product of 
toe city of equal value must far exceed in actual results that of four years ago, the 
progress which Cincinnati has made in pnninction, even in times of general commer- 
cial ilistress and industrial depresjiion, must be apparent to the mont casual obnerver. 
Of the entire production for the year, iron aid other metals contributed $19,391,164; 
foo<I, $22,032,161; liquon, $24,531,726; wood, $12,940,424 ; clothing, $11,966,962; learher, 
|4,«KS,075; soap, candles, and oils, $8,525,427; printing and publisbiu};, $4,952,200; 
tobacco, $4,371,527; pftper, $4,210,447; drugH, cheniioaU, paints, &o., $4,031,700; car- 
riagem, c;tni,&.o., $3,8i4.199; stone and earth, $2,3iV2,937; cotton, w«m}1, hemp, dtc. 
ti|418,000; fine arts, $578,690 ; book-binding and blank books, $578,000; and miscel- 
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laneons prodacts, having no general head nnder which to appear, |4,097,14B. These 
products are widely distribated. They go largely to all parte of the United States, 
particalarly to the West and Sonth, but are oy no means limited to this ooantry. 
Every nation in Enrope now receives Cincinnati manafactnres, while China, Japui, 
India, Australia, South America, Mexico, Sandwich Islands, British Columbia, and the 
West Indies furnish markets for them in important classes.. There never has been a 
time when the manufacturers here could produce so economically, when they have 
been more hopeful as to the future, or when the important bearing they were to have 
on the future growth and prosperity of the city was so clearly revealed. 

THE CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

In my report on the Cincinnati Southern Railway, submitted to the department in 
1878, allusion was made to the enactment of a law bv the Ohio legislature authorizing 
the trustees to receive proposals for finishing the road from Somerset, Ky., to some point 
on a line of railwav of the same grade leading to Chattanooga. It was uoderatood that 
ibis xx^int meant Boyoe Station on the Western and Atlantic Railroad, six miles from 
Chattanooga, and it was provided that if proposals from acceptable parties to complete 
the work for a sum not to exceed $2,000,000, including $50,000 which was authorized for 
terminal facilities at Cincinnati, then the question of the further use of the credit of 
the city to this amount was to be submitted to the qualified voters. In pursnaoce of 
this authority satisfactory proposals were received, and the question of the issne of 
$2,000,000 bonds was submitted at an election held on the 14th day of August, ld78, 
16,224 vot«s being cast in favor of the proposition and 10,425 votes in opposirioo. A 
contract was subsequently concluded with Messrs. R. G. Huston & Co. pn»viding for 
the completion of the road from Somerset to Boyce Station, a distance of 172.7 miles, 
including necessary repairs to the road-bed and mas(mry, the erection of water and 
fuel stations, depots, section and tool houses, the laying of track, and erection of the 
superstructure of all bridges, save those over the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, 
which were already finished, the contractors agreeing to take the iron and steel rails 
and cross- ties which the trustees had previonsly pnrchased. The sum named for the 
completion of the work was $1,671,098.11, though thit*, on account of the calculations 
being based on the estimates of the engineer of the trustees, is liable to some modifi- 
cation. The time originally named for the completion of the work waa the 20th daj 
of August, 1879, which was subsequently changed to the 10th day of December fol- 
lowing. Since the contract was made work has been proceeding at both ends of the 
unfinished part of the road, 52 miles of track having been laid to June 1, 22^ miles of 
which were put down in May. There is now good reason to expect that the work 
will be so far progressed by the 10th of December next as to allow the ranuingof 
trains regularly between Cincinnati and Chattanooga, a distance of 336 miles, thnssab- 
Btantiully completing a great public improvement to which the eyea of more than 
One generation have in various ways been turned. 

As to the operation of the completed part of the road, I wish to add that on the 9tb 
day of September, 1878, the trustees gave notice to the Cincinnati Southern Railway 
Company, who had been operating the road under a license to which reference was 
made in my preceding report, that they would terminate the license on the 12th dsy 
of March following. Subsequently there was a temporary arrangement made between 
the parties by which the company was to continue the operation of the road for the 
time being, the original terms, however, being so far modified as to provide for tbe 
allowance to the company of 8 per cent, per annum on the capital stock instead of 10 

f»er cent, per annum as originally agreed on. On the 2Gth day of April a determinable 
icense was granted by the truHtees to £. W. WoodwiMxl and associates, Gousi«Uog 
Inainly of prominent buainess men and capitalists of this city, to ran the road between 
Cincinnati and Somerset, and provision was made that the trustees should extend tbe 
license to other parts of the road as the same should be finished out of their own f ands. 
The new company acquired the franchise of a company organiawd under the common- 
carrier law, at the time the former license was granted, tbe organization being known 
as the Cincinnati Railroad Company. By the terms of the license the new company 
is to provide equipments and operate the road, and is to receive, in consideration of 
the same, interest on the amount of capital actually paid up, at the rate of 7 per cent 
per annum. The company has a subscribed capital of $1,000,000, of which tnere has 
been paid in $300,0ii0. The remainder of tbe capital stock is to be paid, in the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, as the necessities of the road may require. This license, besides 
securing the running of the road at a less rate of interest on the capital required for 
this purpose, gives the trustees a larger oversight in the management than was ac- 
corded by the terms of the former license, thus affording increased protection to tbe 
city's intlirests. The formal transfer was made to the new company on the Hid d»j 
of May, 1879, at which time the rolling-stock and other property of the old company 
were received, in pursuance of the terms of the former license, on the payment by the 
new company, wliich then assumed the managemeut of the road, of the som of 
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1863,332^ this being the oapifcal stook of the old oompftiiy. The agreement between 
the parties provides that the Uoense ''shall cod tin ae nntil six months after the com- 
pletioo of the whole line of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, and the lease thereof 
for a term of years to said company or other parties^ or a sale thereof when the same 
ghall terminate; bntthe said tmstees shall have the right, at any time after eighteen 
months from the date hereof, to terminate this license npon serving written notice of 
tlieir intention so to do at the principal office of said company, six months before the 
dsj fixed in said notice for the termination thereof." 

The trnstees have recently acquired the right of way across a part of Mill Creek 
Valley and are now constrnoting a track over the same, by which a connection will 
be made with the Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad, thns bringing the Sontbern road 
into immediate connection with the entire railroad system of the western part of the 
eifiy. Arrangements are pending for the laying of an additional track on the Maiietta 
sod Cincinnati and Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette Railroads to their depots in 
the interior of the city, as well as to the nnited railroads' stock-yards. The propo- 
ution to bnild a grand nnion depot in the vicinity of Central avenue and Pearl street 
issgain leeeivintf large atteotioD, the parties immediately interested bein^ the Cleve- 
IsDd, Colnmbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railway, Marietta and Cincinnati Rail- 
leed, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette Railroad, and Ohio and Missidsippi Rail- 
rasd. To this depot, if erected, the Soutbero road, if it desires, may be admitted. 

As to the future prospects of the business of the road and its favorable influence on 
the interests of the city, nothing was said in the previous report which may not be 
repeated now. The trial thus far has been entirely of a local nature, having been 
confined to that part of the road lying between Cincinnati and Somerset, a distance 
of 157 3 miles, and during a part of the period not under circumstances calculated to 
folly indicate what benelits may be expected from the development of local business 
ftioDg tb«s line of the road. I append, herewith, a table prepared by Capt. Robert S. 
Pomeroy, auditor of the Cincinnati Railroad Company, showing the number of pas- 
•en^ra and tons of freight carried north and south, and the passenger and freight 
earoingaeach way monthly, from the opening of the road until March 1, 1879, together 
with the aggregate earnings, operating expenses, and net earnings for the same period, 
and the total amount paid the trnstees from the opening of the road to both January 
1, lH79,and April 1, 1079. It will be seen from this statement that the earnings from 
Joly 2:1, 1877, to March 1, 1879, aggregated |7;i5,854.77 ; the operating expenses, 
I'ib7,&56.97; and the net earningn, $468,297.80. The amount paid the trustees by the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway Company from July 2:i, 1877, to January 1, 1879, waa 
$363596.«i3, while to April 1, 1879, the sum reached $412,661.86. In explanation of a 
part of these figures, it should be stated that out of the amount which has been paid 
thetrasteea they have maintaine<l the finished part of the road, and have reserved to 
themselves the right to reimbnree the fund for building purposes for the amount 
which was expendeit in repairs between the times when the finished parts of the road 
were received from the hands of contractors and the opening of the road for business. 
Tbns the money derived from the operation of the road which has thus far gone into 
the hands of toe trnstees has been appropriated to the benefit of the road, and has 
not n>aGhed the city treasury, so that as far as relief from the taxation incident to the 
bntlding of the road is concerned, none has, thus far, been experienced. It is notice- 
able that the freight carried over the road during the six months ending March 
1. 1879, aggregated 81,455 tons, in comparison with 52,058 tons in the corresponding 
period of the previous year, and that the aggregate earnings from all sources for 
the same periods were $246,281.41 and $200,524.38, respectively, showing an increase 
in freight tonnage of 56 per cent, and in aggregate earnings of 22 per cent. For 
the s»me periodd it may be interesting to note the relation of the north and sonth 
bound traffic separately. The aggreirate earnings from passengers and freight north 
for the last six months were $149,448.36, in comparison with $125,934.01 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, exhibiting an increase of over 18 per 
cent., while the aggregate earnings for the same periods on southbound business 
were respectively 1^6,833.05 and $74,590.37, showing an increase of over 29 per cent. 
This increase, too, was confined to freights, for the passenger business, with the in- 
ducements removed which novelty afforded during the early months of the busi- 
ness of the road, shows in both north and south bound traffic a slight reduction. It 
will be seen that in the twenty months for which statistics are fnrnished the 
whole number of paawogers carried was 233,456. Of this number 113,516^ were car- 
ried north, the earnings amounting to $116,614.07, and 119,9')9| were carried south, 
with earnings aggregating $118,226.79. While the passenger business north and south 
has been so nearly the same, the north-bound freights, in quantity, were about double 
the south-bound, the former having been 67 per cent, and the latter 33 percent, of 
the whole, with earnings in the north-bound freights aggregating $318,932 56 com- 
pared with $149,495.33. It is worthy of remark, however, In this connection that the 
increase In the quantity of freight during the six months ending March 1, I87J, over 
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the oorreeponding period of the pieoeding year wae in north-honnd bnoliMH 49 per 
cent., while in the aoatfa-bonnd the inorease reached 8B per cent. 

The figurea for ooniparative parpooes have not the yalne -which will attach to tliem 
after the road shall bave been fiiiiehed and a longer trial b«>en Bjade in the local 
field, aud yet there is mach sigoificanoe to this exhibit of both the streogth and g owth 
of the early bnsiness of the road, enoagb to indicate that so far from the local advan 
tag<«B having been overestimated by the ardent supporters of this great nndertakinr 
there is promise of ultimate results on which the whole people may he oongratiUated 



CINCINNATI SOUTHERN BAILWAT. 
Statemmt of poMsemgen and freight oarriedf fo^fnm July 23, 1877, to Mmtck 1, 1879. 
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AfCgreeate earnings, July 83, 1S77. to March 1,1879 #735^854 7. 

Operating expenses, July 93, 1877, to March 1, 1879 , 867.5.^9 , 

Net eanilngs,Julj 93, 1877, to Maroh 1,1879. 488.997» 

Amount paid trustees Cinclnuaii SontbemBailway to January 1,1879 36.1. 5oS 13 

Amount paid truatees Cincinnati Southern Bailway to April 1, 1879 418,661 tf 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Maxwell, hy the Chief of the Bareaa of Statistics, on the 
10th of Jnne, 1(579, the following yiew was expressed in regard tb the policy of the 
hnilding of railroads by cities: 

**My general view as to this matter is, that it is not advisable that cities shonld 
^t)g6S® in railroad consrrnction or management, except to meet a great pnblie neces- 
sity, BO pressing that tbe roaii, when completed, would nndonbtedly affonl commercial 
advantages coromensnrate with its cost, even thonj^h the city should lose its entire 
investment in the enterprise. Do yon concur in this view t" 

To this inquiry, Mr. Maxwell, under date of June 20, replied as follows: 

'*As to the Cincinnati Sontbem Railway and the general principle yon name in 
connection with it, yonr letter opens a wide question. The municipality that engages 
in railroad construction of great magnitude enters a dangerous field. There certainly 
conid be nothing to warrant it, except the most urgent public necessity to which pri- 
vate enterprise ap])eared nneqnal. It was largely this view of the case which moved 
the people of Cincinnati to engage in building, at public expense, the Sontherii Kail- 
wi^y ; and yet I think if the nltimate expense of constructing the road, tbe oompli- 
cations, dangers, and delays, could have been foreseen, there are many who snpimrted 
the proposition who would have been of different mind. In other words, I think If 
the experiences of the city, since the construction began, could have been anticipated, 
there are grave doubts whether a majority of our people would have been wiUiog to 
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hftT6 miitaged in sncb an enterpriiie. Coet, time, and hazard have all been fi^reater than 
oar eitlsenB contemplated. I no not mean to say I think the building of the mad was 
kmtiUke, for I ara Just a«i confident that the road will prove of the hight^8t benefit 
to the eity eyentnally as I was at the commencement of the enterpriH«*, and that it 
will nltimately pay us a large return, though the investment should be bnt, a oontin- 
geDcy which cannot arise save by great careleiwuees on the part of onr people in 
caring for their property. Still I concur with you, * that it is not adviMable, as a gen- 
ersl role, that cities shonld engage in railroad constrnction, * • • and that they 
shoald never do so except in order to meet a great public necessity, so important that 
when completed the road would afford commercial advantages commensurate with its 
eott, even though the city shonld lose its entire investment in the ent«rpri8e.' This 
rifers to construction, both this and management having been coupled in your gen- 
enl proposition. The construction, hazanlous as it may be to a municipality, does 
not necessarily create a permanent risk, while with management, It is entirety indefi- 
nite as to time and offers temptations which are constant. It is so likely to get into 
politics, to affect elections, to fall into selfinh and unprincipled handa, to be misman- 
aged in order to provide the way for absorption by designing men, that the effort of 
ntBniDg the road by the municipality wonld be fraught with great danger. It is dif- 
ficolt for one man to succesftfully manage a ^reat railway property, but it is more 
difiealt for the whole population of a great city to do it. I mi^ht remark, that, so 
far as the Cincinnati Soutnern Railway can shed light upon the discnasion of the gen- 
enl question, it presents itself in the shape of a stupendous undertaking, that oas, 
throngh many dangers, been brought to near completion without shipwreck, and in 
•oeh way as to preserve to the persons who f aroUhed the money for building tho 
property created by their expeuditurea.*' 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY MR. C. H. POPE, OF LOUISVILLE, IN RE- 
GARD TO THE. TRANSPORTATION, COMMERCIAL, AND MANUFACTUBDfG 
INTERESTS OF THAT CITY, IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO 
HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, JUNE 30, 1W9. 

The following is an extract fh>m a letter addressed by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics to Mr. C. H. Pope^ of LonisTille, Ky., making inquiries in regard to the com- 
mercial and traDsportatiou interests of that city : 

'* Please to prepare for this office a statement in regard to the commercial and trai»- 
portatiun interests of Louisville, referring especially to the commerce of that city with 
the Southern States, viz, the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana. Arkansas, and Texas. 

'^ In preparing tliis statement I desire that you will observe the following distinc- 
tton: 1st, commerce arising from the sale of commodities manufactured in Louisville. 
This branch of your subject will lead you to furnish information in regard both to the 
industrial and the commercial interests of that city ; 2d, commerce arising from the 
purchase of commodities by the merchants of Louisville, and the sale of such com- 
modities into the Southern States; in other words, that branch of the commerce of 
the city in which the merchants simply perform the office of distributors of commodi- 
ties manufactured or produced elsewhere. 

*^1 desire that you will state at about what points the southern trade of Louisvillo 
meets the trade of New Orleans, and how far it overlaps that trade with respect to 
the principal commodities. 

** Please also to state as to whether the various braaches of the trade of Louisrille 
are or are not gaining upon corresponding branches of the trade of New Orleans, espe- 
cially as to supplving to the Southern States sugar, molasses, coffee, and other leading 
commodities, emoracing both those manufactured at Louisville and those in which 
Louisville merely acts as a distributive market. 

^'I desire also that in your statements as to the distributive commerce of Loaisville 
you will indicate the points at which the princij^al commodities dealt in by the mer- 
chants of Louisville are purchased, with especial reference to sugar, molasses, and 
coffee. 

** The objects I have in view are perhaps more definitely stated in the following in- 
quiries : 

" Question 1. What are the extreme limits in the Gulf Stat-es east of the Mississippi 
River to which merchandise is shipped from Louisville — that is to say, the points to 
which general merchandise, including groceries, dry goods, crockery, hardware, drags, 
chemicals^ &c., is shipped f 

^ ^'Question 2. Please to state the extreme southern cities or towns east of the W^ 
sissippi River to which sugar and molasses are sent from Louisville, and also tea snd 
cofiee, and with respect to commodities generally the limits wherein Louisville meets 
the trade of New Orleans. 

** Question 3. Please to state the points in the States of Arkansas and Louisiana to 
which the various classes of merchandise above mentioned are shipped from Loais- 
ville. 

"Question 4. Please to describe specifically the area south of the Ohio River, and 
also south of the State of Missouri, within which the manufactures of Loois^'ille are 
sold. 

** I desire that you will present your report in such manner as in your opinion vill 
best enable you to answer the foregoing inquiries." 

REPLY OF HR. C. H. POPE TO THE FOREGOING LETTER. 

A city is a center of commerce. The elements which control the amount of that 
commerce and affect the channels through which it moves determine the prosperity 
of the city and map out it« destiny. If these elements could be numbered and meas- 
ured^ it would be possible, with the exactness of a mathematical demonstration, to 
predict the future of the city ; but as they are constantly varying, any solution of such 
a problem can only be approximate. 
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It is the pnrpose of this article briefly to coDsider the more important of these ele- 
ments in their relations to the city of Louisville, Ky., to combine them with some 
fltAtisties of trade at the present ezistinff in that city, and to deduce some of the re- 
lalts which are indicated by the tendencies of Louisville commerce. 

To aid in following the details and determining the inflnence of the various move- 
ments which comprise the trade under consideration, I shall divide the total commerce 
into, first, its distributive element ; and, second, its productive or manufacturing ele- 
ment. 

The definition andnatnre of all commerce presupposes it to be more or less distribu- 
tive, and therefore the distributive is the generic, and the productive the specific form 
of commerce. 

As these elements are dependent upon distinct conditions for their orij^n, and are 
governed by different laws of ^owth, it will be necessary in arriving at the influence 
ihi'v exert to divide them and to trace the separate development and tendencies of 
eacn. 

Di8trihutive commerce. 

By distributive commerce I design to inchide all trade which has for its object the 
movement or interchange of commodities through the city under consideration, but 
Mifefn point-8 outside of its own boundaries; commerce which neither originates nor 
Alters the nature of articles, but merely handles those which are already prodnced. 

A city whose growth and prosperity are wholly due to and dependent upon this 
form of trade is evidently a distributing point, and nothing more. 

As distributive commerce mnst exist every where, and is essentially the primary im- 
petns in the growth of all cities, it is to be expected that purely distributive cities 
vonld be far more numerous, but of smaller average size and importance than cities 
vbosc vital prosperities are dependent upon a productive or manufacturing com- 
merce. 

This expectation is supported by facts and statistics, though it applies only t-o the 
internal commerce of a country. For the distributive commerce of a seaboard town 
or a port of entry is always receiving an impetus from outside sources, which imjietns 
bears no direct relation to its geographical position in 9 limited sense, that is, to the 
scope of country which is directly adjacent or tributary to it. 

The extent to which an internal city may become prominent and prosperous from 
this form of commerce alone is dependent — 

Ist. Upon its location. It must be situated between the area of demand and points 
ofsnpply; and, 

2d. Upon its avenues of transportation. It must afford such facilities for the mar- 
keting of natural products and for the handling of supplies, that the most economic 
or desirable movements of trade between these areas of demand and supply shall be 
made through its gateways. 

Manufacturing or productive commerce. 

Under this head I shall class such commerce as exists or arises between a city and 
its markets, as a resuli of manufacturing or altering commodities within its bounda- 
riea. 

Productive commerce is dependent both upon location and facilities of transporta- 
tion, but the inflnence of these elements varies so much with the nature of the com- 
mmlity prodnced, the supply of raw material, competitive manufacturing centers, Slc, 
that no abstract general rules for its movements or growth can be laid down which 
will be either inflexible or valuable. Its relations may only be satisfactorily studied 
in special cases and localities. 

Commerce of ooneumpiion, 

A third form of commerce, made up of the imports of such articles as are consumed 
in a city, either for the support of its inhabitants and live-stock, or in the operations of 
manufacturing, might be added to the above. No statistics of this movement will be 
presented, however, for two reasons : 

First. It has been impossible to obtain such statistics of sufficient accuracy to be 
valuable; and, 

S«*cond. The movement of this commerce is an effect, not the cause, of a citv's pros- 
perity ; and is directly proportional to the size of the city and the number and nature 
of itS| manufacturing interesta. 

Statistics of consumption would add to the interest of the present article, but are 
not absolutely indispensable to its purpose, and, therefore, while they cannot be fur- 
oiMbed in detail, allusion will be made to them where they should properly appear. 

The relative importance of each form of commerce, distributive and product! ve, to 
the prosperity of a city, is very different. 
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As is evitlent, the mere transpoitfttion of merchandifle faminhes employment to a 
comparatively small namber of inhabitants. Hence distributive commerce has bat 
little tendency to an increase of population. The capital used in this commerce u 
divided and passes into three channels : 

First. Money paid for the commodities handled. This portion goes directly to en- 
rich the various sources of supply. 

Second. Money paid as freight charges to the corporations operating or controlling 
the radiating lines of transportation. This is sent to the headqnarters of thn co^ 
porations mentioned, and adds very little to the prosperity of the dlstributiDg city. 

Third. The remainder of the mone^ handled goes to pay rents, salaries, and sondiy 
expenses, and as profits^ into the coders of a few -who conduct the business. 

As a small number of individuals can handle a large amount of merchandise, dia- 
tribntive trade adds only a minimum t<o the wealth of a city. 

The benefits arising from b productive or manufacturing commerce are manifold. 
Chief among them are the following : 

First. It gives employment to a comparatively large number of individnals. 

Second. Hence it is one of the great inducements which a city can offer for the 
direct increase of its population. 

Third. It keeps constantly afloat a large amount of capital, and the medium, from 
the nature of the case, must largely circulate within the city itself. 

Fourth. It stimulates directly the imports of all articles which enter into the eom- 
position of its products. Being a consumer of these articles, such stimulus is mors 
constant and healthy than if mere distribution took place. 

Fifth. The marketing of the manufactures of a city increases its importance as a 
center of commerce much more than the handling of commodities ; for the arniH of 
manufacturing commerce are longer and their hold upon the trade firmer than is the 
case where distribution only takes place. 

It is not pertinent to the present discussion to give a history of the ''Falls City." 
but in order more clearly to understand its present position a few leading landmarks 
in its past commerce will be alluded to. 

The fact that a series of ranlds existed in the Ohio River, obstructing navigation at 
this point, led to the foundation of the city of Louisville. This small settlement of 
the last century lost the wild character of its commerce as civilization crept int<o Ken- 
tucky with the plowshare. And steadily as the log cabin gave way to the homestead, 
and the scanty gardens of the settlers were supplanted by the broskd acres of the has* 
bandmen, the trading-post of Boone and Kenton grew into a great market for ihe 
products of the soil. 

From the time when occasional boats began to dot the bosom of the " Beantifnl 
River," until the broad stream became the mightiest avenue of commerce between the 
far East and great Sonth, the distributive trade of Louisville steadily advanced. The 
large crops oitobacco and corn that were made in the days of slavery flowed natnrellx 
into the city and were exchanged for supplies, which in turn went back to the planter. 
And thus for nearly three-quarters of a century previous to the war the only cbanK^ 
which came to this trade, purely distributive in its character, was the constant in> 
crease in its amount. 

It was during this long epoch of prosperity that Louisville built up its weU-deserred 
reputation as being the largest leaf-t'Obacco market in the world. 

tip to this time, location and every commercial influence which had been bronj^bt 
to bear upon it had tended to increase its importance as a point of exchange, so that 
in fact it owed not only success but existence itself to a distributive commerce. 

Accompanying these years of healthy growth came the feeling of security enj^en- 
dered by success. This showed itself in the character of its enterpri8f% and even in 
its inhabitants. And perhaps it was well for the lasting good of both that a ffreat 
change shattered its commerce and brought financial ruin and desolation to many of 
its homes. 

The war between the States cut down at once the distributive commerce of Lonis^ 
yille to a minimum, and forced it, in common with many companion citien, to seek 
other supports for prosperity. 

Some manufactories were started then, and many more were projected, awaiting for 
full development the impetus given to trade both productive and distributive at the 
close of the war. 

The reopening of southern commerce, in 1864 and 1865, brought with it some ele- 
ments the existence of which Louisville had never previously realized. 

First. The element of active and aggressive competition in areas which were here- 
tofore regarde<] as peculiarly its own property. This competition forced an iuciesstd 
vigilance in selling, but as the demand for merchandise exceeded the supply, pros- 
perity still continued. The crops of the Sonth were no longer cultivated by the whole- 
sale arm of slavery. The owners of those crops, no louf^er the few members of an 
aristocracy of wealth, had become '* many men of many minds.'' As a result, both of 
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this fact and the competition, those crops flowed through many channels and sought 
Tarious outlet markets. 

Second. Another important element of inflnence which developed rapidly after the 
war wan that exerted by constantly changing and increasing avenues of commerce. The 
effect of extended facilities for transportation in general is to increase the number 
aud to tend to decrease the size of distributing centers. Cheap and rapid carriers 
bring natural productions not only nearer to their markets, but increase the number 
of these markets which are available, and thus enhance the value of the products. 
Since this development, therefore, Louisville finds a competition from all southern 
eitie^ some of which she formerly supplied almost wholly herself. 

To mannfac Miring commerce, increased facilities of transportation bring the oppo- 
sing element of competition to a less formidable extent, and the advantageous element 
of increased areas ot market to a greater extent than to distributive commerce. Thus 
these increased facilities, which lessen the importance of geo^p^phical position (an im- 
portant condition for success in distributive trade), and annihilate natural barriers to 
conuuerce, give much the healthier stimulus to the productive element in a city's 
pr(wiM*rity. 

Previous to the war the commerce of Louisville was chiefly made up of an east and 
▼est movement, as would be inferred from the nature of the exchanges. Since that 
time, the influences which have prevailed have altered that condition, until now the 
largest and most important movement of merchandise is a north and south one. (For 
an extended discussion upon, and an estimate of the relative size and values of these 
movements and their influence upon Louisville commerce, see remarks by the writer 
in appendix to last *' Report on Internal Commerce/' in answer to questions 32 and 
33, pages 221 to 2:M.) 

The tendencies which previous to 1860 indicated a speedy and far-reaching develop- 
ment of railroad communication in the West and South were entirely eradicated by 
the eventa of the following four years. But the augmented quantity and value of 
fioutbern commerce which succeeded the war gave to the avenues of transportation a 
renewed impetus and an importance which connected them intimately with the com- 
mercial prosperity of nearly every city in the Union. Particularly was this the case 
with Louisville. Her lines of railroaa supply from the East and of southern outlet to 
her markets were completed just previous to the war, as follows: 

To the Atlantic seaboard, in 185d, via Seymour, Ind. , Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, 
Pittsburgh aud Philadelphia, Pa., to New York City. 

To the South Atlantic seaboard, in 1659, via Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Atlanta, Ga., to Charleston, S. C. 

To Gulf ports: 

Mobilf^, in 1859, via Humboldt, Tenn. 

New Orleans, in 1860, via Milan aud Jackson, Tenn., and Jackson, Miss. 

For the five years succeeding the war these southern trnnk-lines carried the bulk 
of merchandise to the Suites included in the area of Louisville commerce. Louisville 
vas placed with regard to competitive cities in a most favorable attitude. 

Cincinnati was obliged to send all freights through or directly in front of Louisville 
to tap the commerce of Southern Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Saint Louis, with outlets to the South only by her Southeastern Rail- 
load, met Lonisville along the ''Mississippi Central" (now New Orleans, Saint Louis 
and Chicago Railroad^ and Mobile aud Ohio Railroads on an equal fiK>ting, and was 
placed at an actual disadvantage when the southwestern territory of Arkansas and 
Texas or the southeastern area of Georgia or Alabama was to be reached. 

These five years did not pass without carrying a lesson to these two most active of 
Louisville's competitors, and in 1869 Saint Louis had a Texas feeder in the Missouri, 
KanMas and Texas Railway, to be followed shortly after by her direct Southern, outlet, 
the 8aint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad. This road, composed at first 
of the Saint Louis and Iron Monutain and the Cairo and Fulton Railroads, tapped 
din^ctly the trade of Texas and Arkansas, and made Saint Louis the natural supply 
depot of this lerritor.y. 

On the east of Louisville, still later, Cincinnati, fed only by the Kentucky Central 
(extending from Covington to Lexington), matured and pushed forward her Southern 
Railroad, which is now in course of completion. The effect of these changes in brief 
was as follows: Previous to '69 Louisville was by location and railroad outlets the 
keystcme city of the South. Since that time, and by the influences indicated, her 
honors have been ^p^atly divided. 

The specific policies adopted by the sontheni outlets above noted, as exhibited by 
their freight tariffs and the influences exerted by these rates upon Louisville's trans- 
portation of merchandise, will be alluded to later in this article. 

It is probable that in 1869, or shortly thereafter, her purely distributive commerce 
Attained a maximum; and this inference, drawn from the above-mentioned conditions, 
isBupportt^ by a personal observation upon the nature of her southern trade through 
a series of years since that time, and by the actual figures representing her southern 
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exports. These exports attained a maxlmnin in 1871 and 1672, when their amonnt 
via the Loaisville, NashyiUe and Qreat Southern Road was 228,0b0,000 piinndB for the 
year ending June 30, 1872. At that date it was four times as large as in 1866 and 1067, 
five years previous. 

The decrease of sonthern exports since then and the flnctnations in the amoniits of 
these exports may he dne to the adjusting of the distribnting trade of Louisville to the 
area which legitimately and permanently will support it; and also to the steady incresao 
of her manufacturing commerce with its accompanying element of important intlnence. 

One fact would seem further to support this theory, vi£, that Louisville's luaxiraam 
of southern exports was attainexl two .years before the panic of 1873, whilst the maxi* 
mom of general trade and prosperity throughout the area of Louisville commerce took 
place only a year previous to tne panic 

Had these two maxima been coincident in point of time, it might reasonably be ad- 
vanced that the falling off of exports was entutsly due to the financial crisis and causes 
which produced it. The fact that the decrease commenced before the panic infineDcei 
were felt lea<l8 ns to look for another cause which should act directly and in the same 
way npon Louisville commerce that the general trade crisis in 1873 acted upon the 
commerce of the entire United States. 

It is believed that this cause is discovered in the facts and tendencies above noted. 

It will be observed that in noting the influences exerted by railroads, no alloAion 
has been made to the part played by rivers in shaping and directing commerce. This 
influence is now entirely a secondary one. Less than fifty years ago commercial 
movements of all kinds were chiefly regulated by the facilities offered by water trans- 
portation. To-day the greater part ot all general merchandise is shippe^l everywhere 
oy rail. That was an epocb of rivers and canals, the present is an era of railways. 

The only commiNlities now chiefly shipped by river are those comprising bnlky and 
heavy freight, and then only when time in transit is not an important element, is 
but few interior points, comparatively, may be reached by water, and these only at 
certain seasons or the year, tlie modit.ving influence of river transportation is exceed- 
ingly limited if not altogether imperceptible. 

Nor is allusion made in these pages to any of the financial panics which have period- 
ically swept over the conntry. This is as was intended ; for such influences are nv 
tional, not local. Their effect has been felt equally fri>m Maine to California, and from 
Minnesota to Texas. Because their influences have been in no way pecnliar as regards 
Louisville, and for the reason that a consideration of the causes which produced them 
would be foreign to the purposes of this article, allusion to, or discussion of their i^flQ- 
ences has b< en omitted entirely. 

Having thus in outline presented some of the leading features of Lonisville's cora- 
merce in the past, a more comprehensive view may be taken of— 

1. The present condition of commerce at Louisville, and a more intelligent opinion 
expressed U{K>n — 

2. The future tendencies of that commerce. 

PreteiU ooHdUion. 

m 

To arrive at this condition more clearly and to enable the results to be classified and 
considered in snch a way as to show the tendencies of trade, I have compiled and ap- 
pend herewith two scheclules embo<lying the results of a special investigation of Louis- 
ville's representative interests, both manufacturing and distributive. The facts in 
these tables have been obtained from personal interviews with upwards of oue hiUH 
dred of our leading merchants and manufacturers, and with parties whose knowledge 
of sonthern commerce, derived from contact with and participation in that trade, 
makes their opinions valuable and authentic. 

In these statistics it is aimed to arrange the various branches of oommeroe and in- 
dustry in the order of respective importance. This result has not been accaratfty 
enough obtained to make the arrangement a perfect one, though, as this article aims 
to show, general conditions and tendencies rather than exact value and statistieal 
development, an inaccuracy of this nature will not materially interfere with its pur- 
poses. 

About three months since a board of trade was established at Lonisrille, and al- 
though this organization now piomises to be permanent yet its machinery at present 
is hardly extended enough to give the details needed here. Hence the help derived 
from that source has been limited. 

The gross amount of Louisville imports and exports is shown on its records, hot 
the movements of the commodities comprised in these totals can only be traced by 
actual data got from shippers or by visiting the whole conntry reached by Lonisville^s 
commerce. 

There are in Louisville nearly 7,000 business houses of all kinds and sises and about 700 
manufacturing establishments, including those of very minor Importuiee. The valns 
of Louisville's annual commerce, both distributive and productive, cannot be deter- 
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mined aeeorately from data at present aTailable. The amount of actual sales will 
probably be upwards of one hundred &nd sixty and less than two hundred millions 
ofdollant. 

Although it is seen that in numbers the distributiufl; houses in Louisville largely ex> 
ceed the manufacturing establishments, yet it is probable that so far as values are 
cQDcemed this relation is only apparent; and it 19, further, likely that a comparison 
in nnmber, even, between the leading manufacturers and the wholesale merchants 
voald show them almost to balance. This is as it should be, for the merchandise con- 
snmed in Louisville is purchased almost entirely from small distributing merchants. 
Haidly a perceptible percentage is bought by consumers from manufacturers or whole- 
ul« honses direct, and hence the great excess in quantity of merchants over manu 
tactoren is due entirely to houses of this retail distributive grade. 
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Aside from the above lines of roerchandisei which essentially represent the strictly 
distributive commerce of Louisville, there are others which are largely handled here, 
but the bnlk of which are consumed at or near the citj. They enter into and coui- 
pi>He in part the element alluded to in the early portion of this article as the com- 
merce of consumption. The magnitude of trade in some of them is sufficient to warrant 
m especial mention, at least of the following : 

Coal. — ^Previous to 1872, Louisville was entirely dependent for her coal supply upon 
the Pennsylvania mines alK>ut Pitt«burg, but since the develox)ment of Kentucky's 
Mtal-fields the aspect of the market is entirely changed. The total consumption of 
coal at Louisville varies from about thirteen to fifteen million bushels (76 pounds is 
r^koned a bushel) per annum. For the year 1878 it was 14,330,000 bushels. When 
this commodity came wholly from the Pittsburg market the supply at Louisville was 
eDtiiely dependent upon the condition of water in the Ohio River, so that coal famines 
wt-re liable to occur when a protracted low stage of water existed. As a fact, these 
coal famines were of almost annual occurrence. Since the discovery of Kentucky coal 
its nse has increased very rapidly, until now about one-eighth to one-seventh of the 
entiit: supply for this market comes from the home mines. 

Dnring the year ending July 1, 1879, there were received and consumed at LouisvlUe 
l,759,*/75 bushels of Kentucky coal. This development of a home supply has cut off 
entirely the shipments by rail of Pittsburg coal from Louisville, except a very limited 
amonnt for blacksmith purposes, &o. And it is even claimed that some grades of 
Kentucky coal will work in the forge. The rapid development of this source of supply 
is ishown by the following table, which comprises the total annual shipments of coal 
from mines on the Elizabeth town and Paducah Railroad since the opening of that road 
in 1872 : 



Biuhels. 

In 1876 4,709,000 

In 1877 5,400,000 

In 1878 7,000,000 



Biisbels. 

In 1872 654,000 

In 1873 2,091,900 

Inlf<74 2,738,000 

In 1875 3,605,000 

* 

From the above figures it will be seen that Lotiisville consumes about one-fonrth of 
entiit) product of Kentucky mines. And it may be added that the supply of Kentucky 
coal is sufficient to prevent in future the disastrous effects of past coal famines under 
oniinary circumstances. When Kentucky and Pittsburg coal are both in the market 
in sufficient Quantities to meet all demands the price of the former will average two 
cents per busnel less than the latter. 

I submit herewith a comparative analysis of coals, claimed to be taken from the 
T^.yoTt of Prof. N. S. Shaler, State geologist of Kentucky, and from ** McFarland's Coal 
Fields of America." 



Pittsbnrg ooaI 

Do 

SentQcky coal 



Fixed 
carbon. 



54.93 

61.45 
50.22 



Volatile 
matter. 



80.76 
3L45 
46.06 



Ashes. 



7.07 
5.80 
2.72 



Total. 



08.76 
98.70 

99. UO 






It is probable that Kentucky coal varies in composition as much or more than Pitts- 
^>nrK, and that the above is an analysis of a good grade of the former. If those pro- 
portiouB apply in general between tlie two fuels, Kentucky differs from Pittsburg coal 
chiefly in naving less carbon and ashes and more volatile matter. 

Xonote is here made of the sulphur (which is an important item and very iiyurioua 
u regards the use of coal in the working of iron) which exists in some grades of Ken- 
tucky coal, but in what proportion I am unable to state. 

Of Pittsburg coal, there were received at Louisville in 1878 29,900,000 bushels, and 
shipped below in 1878 21,500,000 bushels : consumed at Louisville, 11,:)00,000 busbels. 
The stock on hand January 1, 1879, was about 2,900,000 bushels more than on January 
1, l579. 

The movement of Pittsburg coal below Louisville is hardjy a proper element in her 
^iistributive or other commerce, although all of it stops at this point. This stoppage 
i^ occasioned by the passing of the fleets through the canal or over the falls, and 
Aifords convenient opportunity for measuring the cargoes. The coal passing below is, 
moreover, entirely owned by first hands at Pittsburg, and the only benefits which 
Loaisville derives from its passage are the comparatively unimportant ones of gauge 
f^es, towage, and perhaps once m a while wharfage. This last very seldom, as the 
^ar<res. if delayed, either put up above the city at the Pumpkin Patch or below at 
West Louisville. 

Of the total amount of coal shipped out of the Monongahela River at Pittsburg a 
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fraction over one-half reaches Louisville. Of this half only abont one-thiid remains 
here for cousumptiou. The remaining two-thirds passes below to supply Lower Ohio 
and Mississiiipi River ports. 

It is well, in summing the value of this trade to the city, to remember that a large 
percentage of the coal movement, both Pittsburg and Kentucky, is a result of the 
demaud for its use in the mfinufacturing industries of Louisville, and that none of it 
belongs to the proper distributive commerce of this point. 

Hay, grainy and fruit — The trade in these articles is largely for oonsumption. A lim- 
ited amount of hay and fruit is distributed bv Louisville, mostly to markets near home. 
A large part of the grain handled flere is usea by the dour-mills and malt-liquor mann- 
fartiirers. An accurate estimate of the movement, of these articles has not been ob- 
taiuable, owing to the miscellaneous avenues used in their transportation and the lack 
of any comprehensive statistics relating to merchandise moving over them. 

Live stock, except horses and mules. — Under this head hogs are the most important, 
and are supplied largely from Kentucky and Indiana for our pork-packing establish- 
ments. As these industries head the list of Louisville's productive commerce, the 
movement of hogs is a large and very important one, and x>laces Louisville in the posi- 
tion of heaviest consumer of hogs in the United States on or south of the latitude of 
38^ dcCTces. 

C'attTe are mostly handled for home consumption. Louisville is not headquarters 
for this class of stock, as the great cattle-producing regions are west and south west, 
and tributary to Saint Louis, Chicago, and other West-em markets. 

Sheep do not tbrm an important element in Louisville's live-stock commerce. 

REMARKS ON SPECIALTIES NOTED IN SCHEDULE I. 

Leaf tobacco. — ^As before stated, Louisville is the largest and most important loaf- 
tobacco market in the world. Most of this product, probably four-fifths, which she 
handles is raised in Kentucky, and consists princij)aliy of *•* heavy" tobaccos suitable 
for manufacture and export. Of the remaining fifth, the larger port is raised in Ten- 
nessee and Indiana. ♦ 

(For the movement in detail of the tobacco crop of the interior with relation to 
Louisville reference may be made to a paper comxnled by the writer, and published 
in Appendix to last Report on Internal Commerce, pages 202 and 203, in answer to 
question 4.) 

In the year 1877 there were sold in this market 50,218 hogsheads of tobacco : in 187^, 
71,0S0 hogsheads; during the first six months of 1879, 28,^5 hogsheads ; and in JuIt, 
1879, 7,521 hogsheads. The stock on hand on the Slst of July, 1879, was 16,330 hops- 
heads. Average weight of hogsheads sold in this market twelve to fourteen hundred 
pounds. 

The tobacco handled by Louisville goes to every town in the United States where 
the leaf is manufactured, and large quantities are exported direct to Germany, En- 
gland, France, and other foreign markets. 

Leaf-tobacco forms by far the largest and most important element in the distribntive 
commerce of Louisville. In fact, the value of this commodity handled represents an 
annual movement of capital of from eight to ten million dollars, and is, hence, not only 
larger by far than any single element in her manufacturing commerce, but equal, 
roujihly, to one-sixth of the total annual manufactured product of the whole city. 

The movement of this staple gives employment, aside from proprietors and office 
help, to only about 500 inhabitants (and these representing mostly cheap labor of little 
benefit to the city a^s citizens), for perhaps six months in the year, while two or three 
of our large factories, turning out an annual product of one-fifth the aliove amount, fur- 
nish work to the same number of skilled employ^ and dosirable citizens the year round. 
The^e facts will be of significance in comparing the benefits accruing to Louisville 
from the two forms of commerce. 

It is important in considering the condition of distributive trade at Louisville to note 
that the tobacco-producing areas which ship their product to Louisville are so situated 
that nothing short of a radical change in the avenues of transportation or a total dis- 
regard of the interests of the shippers by the merchants in Louisville who handle the 
** weed" will interfere with the supremacy of the city in this direction. These areas aie 
properly tributary to Louisville, and with reasonable care in fostering her trade this 
element in her distributive' commerce proiuises not only to be permanent, but to retain 
its magnitude, and so cause Louisville to keep her position, heading the list of the 
world*8 leaf-tobacco markets. 

Groceries. — The commerce of Louisville in groceries, including as it does some spe- 
cialties of import and of home manufacture, deserves some special remark. 

The distributive grocery trade proper is confined almost entirely to Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Southern Indiana, and Illinois. It therefore does not meet New Orleans trade 
at all nor feel New Orleans comi etition. 

In some specialties, in the line of tancy groceries, bulk meats, &c, LooiayiUe sendB 
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^ood3 into North Alabama and MissiHsippi, and in this territory New Orleans competi- 
tion is felt principally in the lines of her specialties — sugar, mohisses, and cotVee. The 
general grocery trade of New Orleans does not extend as far north as this belt of coun- 
try east of the MiHsissippi River, though New Orleans trade in her specialties above 
montioned comes even to Louisville, and probably still farther norUj, to the larger 
cities. 

West of the Mississippi River, however, the grocery trade of New Orleans extends 
into Northern Arkansas. In fact, Arkansas pnrcbasps largely of New Orleans in sev- 
eral lines, especially along the Ouachita, White, Arkansas, and Red Rivers. This fact 
u a natural consequence of the geography of the country and the nature of its products. 

New Orleans, from her position of chief cotton market of the United States, gets a 
Ur^e amoimt of Arkansas cotton. Along the line of railroatls in that State, however, 
freights are so hi^h to New Orleans that this staple finds its way to Saint Louis ana 
Memphis. But river cotton can be sent to N^w Orleans front all parts of Arkansas 
cht^aply and satisfactorily, and as river bottoms produce a large bulk of the cotton, its 
laigest movement in that State (probably almost one-half the entire crop) is towards 
the Crescent City. 

Now, in sending out solicitors for cotton shipments, many houses being both cotton 
factors and wholesale grocers, add to the duties of such solicitors the business of sell- 
ing groceries. And it is true, in fact, that throughout the entire South cotton aud 
groceries move through the same channels, but in opposite directions, so* that very 
largely cotton goe« where groceries come from. Hence, as Arkansas cotton goes to 
New Orleans, Memphis, and Saint Louis, these cities control the general grocery trade 
of that State. During the months when the rivers of Arkansas are navigable, a con- 
siderable amount of general distributive commerce follows in the wake of these lead- 
ing exchanges, and hence, ba will be seen by a reference to the schedules of Louii^ville 
eummerce. New Orleans competition is occasionally met with in Arkansas, but only 
along the lines of river transportation. 

East of the Mississippi River New Orleans can hardly be called a competitor of Lou- 
isville, for the direct northern commerce of the former city can only move by railroad, 
and New Orleans has but a single northern outlet of that description. And it is true, 
generally, that the trade of northern cities south can ex-t-end a greater distance from 
those cities than the trade of southern cities in a northern direction. The reason of 
this fact will readily be seen when it is remembered that distributive commerce which 
moves north moves towards the area of headquarters for merchandise and that of 
jcreater competition, both from cities and avenues of transportation, whilst a like 
commerce moving south travels away from both headquarters and from comi)etitiun. 
It ii» easier to sail with the stream than against it. 

The distributive trade of Louisville in sugar, molasses, and coffee is confined to a 
smaller area than even her general grocery tra<le ; i.e., the houses making New Orleans 
sugars, molasses, sirups, and coftee exclusive specialties distribute their goods mostly 
in Kentucky and Northern Tennessee. Some houses, however, which carry large 
Btocks of general groceries take those New Orleans specialties into North Alabama 
and Mississippi, where they meet New Orleans in these very lines. 

As a rule, Louisville grocers are not doing anything to get trade from the far South; 
they take what oomes. And it can hardly be substantiated that the trade of Louis- 
ville is gaining on that of New Orleans in her own specialties, when those specialties 
are 80 intimately connected with a general trade (groceries), which hardly meets the 
corresponding trade of that city. 

Reference to Schedule I will show the reason why Louisville grocers do not push 
^rado to great distances to lie in the fact that the competition of Memphis, Nashville, 
Saint Louis, and Cincinnati divides the trade to suoh an extent that their share of it 
does not prove profitable. 

The snpplies of Louisville in the lines above mentioned, of sugars, molasses, sirups, 
and coffee are obtained from various headquarters. 

From 20 to 25 per cent, of sugars and molasses sold in Louisville come from New 
Orleans. 

Island and refined sugars mostly come from Boston and the East, New York, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia. The percentage of high-grade ^oods, especially clariti«Mi, 
and lately some refined, from New Orleans, how-iver, is increasing every year, and 
these are proving popular with the trade. The entire importation of these articles 
from New Orleans takes place during the wint43r months. After March the supply of 
that city is exhausted, and merchants are obliged to purchase their season's stock dur- 
ini; that time or go to other sources. 

There is quite a trade at Louisville in com simps made at Butfalo and other North- 
ern points. 

Louisville uses about 6,000 bogheads of medium and common grades of New Orleans 
Angara, about 100,000 barrels refined sugars from the seaboard, and about 7,000 to 
fc,000 barrels New Orleans molasses. 

The supply of coffee used by Louisville comes from almost every port of entry in 
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the United States — ^New OrleanSi Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York. 

The chief headquarters for coffee are New York and Baltimore, next New Orleans 
and Mobile. 

Louisville handles about 75,000 bags of coffee per annum. Nin^-tenths of this is 
"Eio" and "Santas," the balance Mexican, Java, «fec. 

Mexican coffees are preferred to South American, and Central American are highly 
esteemed. These two classes, Mexican and Central American, come from New Orleans. 

Coffee is bought by Louisville merchants almost -wholly through resident brokers, 
who represent direct importers or larger jobbers at ports of entry who buy by the 
cargo. 

Tea is comparatively an unimportant item in the Louisville grocery trade. There 
are no houses which make a specialty of wholesaling this commodity. The grocers 
only handle it in connection with other goods. They buy principally in New York 
ami Philadelphia. 

The trade of Louisville in bulk meats, bacon, hams, and lard, is partly manufactur- 
ing and partly distributive. Louisville is the extreme southern limit ofinanufacturing 
in this line, and her provision dealers exhaust the home supply before the season is over. 
These products are sold all over the country, and their trade partakes essentially of 
the features of Louisville's pork-packing, manufacturing commerce. (See Schedule II.) 

Not more tlian one-fourth of the sup2)ly of these articles sold by Louisville provis- 
ion dealers alone is of home manufacture. This percentage being sold, dealers are 
forced to buy in Cincinnati, Chicago, and Saint Louis. 

The facts that the«e specialties go all over the country, that they meet with no 
Southern competition, and that the home supply is exhausted before the trade demands 
are met, speak eloquently in favor of extending these branches of Louisville's manu- 
facture. 

Cation, — ^The commerce in cotton is a comparatively small one at Louisville, but 
with a view to the influences which are at present operating upon this and some other 
Southern markets, a few ideas present themselves which seem worth presenting in this 
connection. 

The gross receipts of cotton at Louisville vary from three hundred and sixty to four 
hundred thousand bales per annum. Of this total onl3' about 25,000 bales stop in Louis- 
ville for handling and reshipment. The balance represeu ts such proportion of the over- 
land movement as passes through Louisville from other cotton markets. (By refer- 
ence to Schedule I it will be seen that one-half the bagging sent south from Louisville 
in bulk again passes through the city in the opposite direction in the form of covering 
for the cotton which seeks this outlet. ) 

As has been noted with reference to other cities, the movement of cotton controls the 
sale of certain staple classes of merchandise, or, to be more accurate, it is natural for 
trade in these staples to follow the avenues of commerce opened up by, and used in, 
the movement of cotton. 

Were the cotton which passes through this i>oint handled at Louisville, the result 
would make the Falls City one of the chief interior cotton markets of the United 
States. The very appearance of this amount of the staple at Louisville shows that 
our city lies in the natural pathway from some point or points of supply to some other 
])oint of demand. Why not take advantage of this fact f 

Saint Louis, during the last ten years, has built herself up as a very prominent cot- 
ton market. To-day a very fair proportion of Arkansas and Texas cotton finds its way 
to her commission merchants. In Arkansas she meets and fights with New Orleans 
and ^lemphis for the product of that State. In Texa^j her competitors are New Or- 
leans and Galveston, and be it said to her credit, she takes to herself a very respectable 
share of the spoils. This result has been achieved wheji formerly not a Iraction even 
of the overland cotton movement passed through her streets. She has forced herself 
into the position which she so successfully occupies. And now the overland move- 
ment does have an arm lyin<r across her threshold, and her trade in sundry commodi- 
ties and her general pro.sperity are greatly augmented by this effect of her energy. 

Not only does Louisville lie in the direct pathway of a certain and very considerable 
amount of cotton, but there are just at present tendencies at work which seem to 
invite her to lay hold of circumstances and make herself mistress of the position. ^ 

First. Her railroad connections with the cotton-producing areas of Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia are direct. She stands in a better comparative jjosition 
with relation to the Southern cotton-producing area than did Saint Louis when sho 
entered the arena. 

Second. Events of the past two years would indicate that Memphis, the next cotton 
market in importance to New Orleans, so far at least as the territory under consider- 
ation is conceme<l, is to be devastated annually by the dreaded and terrible scoui^ of 
yellow fever. 

New Orleans is liable any season to have her doors closed by the same cause ; and 
whether in either case the epidemic proves general, or the disease confines itself to a 
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few sporadic cases, the lesnlt inll be the same, yiz, to alarm the nation and close the 
avennes of commerce so far as they lead to these two cities. 

The fact that a location in Memphis is liable, from a business point of view, to be 
Talneless for three months in the year, will in other ways (to be considered later) affect 
the fntnre of Lomsville commerce, but in relation to the cotton crop of the South 
it woi^d seem to indicate — 

First. That as this suspension of business is liable to take place at the opening of 
the cotton season when the (quality of the staple is superior and the quantity abundant, 
another outlet or market will be almost necessary ; and 

Second. That with reasonable effort on the part of Louisville, a large part of the 
cotton in tjie area mentioned might be diverted to this city and so make of her in a few 
jeara as much of a cotton market at least as her competing sister, Saint Louis. 

This is a possible result, but hard work, untiring energy, and a determination to 
succeed are necessary to make of it an accomplished fact. 

Previous to enumerating general deductions with regard to distributive commerce, 
the statistics of the other form of trade will be presented. 



ScHEDUUfi IL — Showing the leading and charaoterietic elements in Lauiavill^s productive ocm- 

merce. 



Indnatiy and general statistics. 



Pvrkjpadting.— Then tare about 
20 firms engajrod in this bnsi- 
oeM here, ^ey have about 
2| million dollars invested, 
and torn out an uiuual pro- 
duct of fiom 7 to 9 million 
dollars. Theykill 27^000 hogs 
per auium for winter packing?, 
snd make 20 to 30 thousand 
tierces prime lard. 



Mamtfaeturtd tobaceo.—Jn Lou- 
isville, 20 manufacturers of to- 
Wco, who in }'ear ending June 
%. 1879, turned out a product 
of 4,793,840 pounds. Nearly 
bslf of this was the product of 
siingleflnn. 

demented Uquort and tpiriti. . . 



Location and nature of trade. 



The product is shipped all 
over the United States, from 
Maine to Califomia, and 
fh>m Canada to Texas, divi- 
ded somewhat as follows: 
dry salted meats and lower 
grades of lard sent all 
through the South ; Georgia 
is one of the heaviest buy- 
ers ; prime Lird goes North 
and East almost wholly ; 
sugar-cured hams all over 
the North and East; moat 
of this trade is for cash. 

Seven-eighths of trade north 
of Ohio River, but sell in 
Southern, and Southwest- 
ern, and Southeastern 
Statos. Prices have ad- 
vanced, and are Arm now. 



Kentucky whiskies have long 
stood at the head of the lisC 
The trade in these goods 
extends all over the Imited 
States. The finest grades 
of goods go North, East, and 
"West mostly, while the 
South and Southwest trade 
is composed chiefly of com- 
pounded goods. In rectified 
and compounded goods, 
from two-thirds to nine- 
tenths of trade is South and 
Southwest, in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
baina, €reorgia, North and 
South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. In 
straight Kentucky whiskies 
95 per cent of trade is north 
of Ohio River, and west of 
Mississippi. Lti malt liquors 
the product is mostly for 
home consumption ; some 
trade in the immediate vi- 
cinity; tendencies to firmer 
S rices and shorter credits : 
irge part of these goods 
sold for cash. 



Competitive cities. 



Cincinnati and 
Chicago, tiiough 
Louisville sells 
her entire pro- 
duct every year, 
and could do more 
if she had it. 



Western foctories 
and Virginia to 
some extent. 



Louisville is head- 
(luarters in the 
line of best grade 
of distilled 
liquors, though 
in her wholesale 
trade in c o m - 
pounded goods 
of lower gndes. 
Saiht Louis and 
Cincinnati are 
competitors. 
Some Tennessee 
whiskies rank 
high. 



Remarks. 



The meat killed by 
packers forms 
only about one- 
f our t h the 
amount distrib- 
uted by Louis- 
ville. 



Supplies boughtin 
Louisvillew 



Straighit Ken- 
tucky whiskies 
are 10 per cent, 
higher inan same 
giude last year; 
trade never more 
healthy than at 
present; lower 
grades same as 
last year ; pro- 
duct of 1878 
scarce, and price 
advanced. 
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Schedule IX.— Showing the Uading and dharaoterisUo dementa in LaniwUWi proiuivn 

oommeroe — Continaed. 



Industry and general statUtioB. 



Hydrautte eement. — ^Kine milla 
at and about LoalsTille; capac- 
ity four thousand barrels per 
day; capital invested about 
$700,000. 



Tanneriet.'— Then are 28 tan- 
neries about the Falls ; 17 of 
these are in Louisville. Pro- 
duct, sole and harness leather ; 
4 produce sole leather exclu- 
sively, and 10 produce only 
harness leather ; consume 190 
to 240 thousand hides per an- 
num ; supply for "heavy sole" 
comes from Texas and Colo- 
rado; harness from native 
stock Kontuckv, Ohio, Indi- 
anat Illinois, ana Idississippl ; 
use pure chestnut oak bark 
for tanning, from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama ; an- 
nual consumption of bark 
25,000 cords, ranging firom $10 
to $12 per cord. 

Founderieg. — Over 20 in Louis- 
ville ; about $2,000,000 invest- 
ed. Supplies: pig-iron, three- 
fourths from Kentucky, Ala- 
bams^ and Tennessee; one- 
fourtu from Ohio; wrouffht 
iron frt)m Kew Albany. Ind., 
and Pittsburgh and Ohio mills. 

( See Stoves, Mantels, Grates, and 
Caskets.) 

Furniture, ineludAng ehairi. — 
There are 6 furniture and 4 
chair factories at Louisville, 
employing 150 hands each, and 
tnminz out annual product of 
1| million dollars, divided 
thus; general furniture, 
$900,000 ; p a r 1 o r furniture, 
$250,000 ; chairs, $450,000 ; capi- 
tal invested, $500, 000. Supply 
of walnut formerly came nom 
Indiana, but is bemg used up, 
and it now comes largely frt>m 
Tennessee. A constant snp- 
plv of lumber is carried worui 
$250,000. 

AgrietiiturcU implementt.Seven 
factories ; have about 1^ mill- 
ion dollars invested ; annual 
product about 2 million. 



FUmr. — Five large mills in and 
around the Falls ; } million dol- 
lars invested ; annual product 
1} million dollars. 



Doon, $€uih, liUndi, <fe.>-Kine fac- 
tories : annual product about 
1| million dollars. 



Location and natoie of trade. 



Annual sales not more than 
one-fourth the capacity, say 
820 thousand barrels ; tra^ 
all over the Union, except 
the New England States; 
about three-fourths of trade 
in the Northwest. 



Competitive oitiea. 



Formerly, in 1875, 1878, and 
1877, a Ifffge amount of Lou- 
isville leather was exported. 
Since then, till recently, the 
quantity has decreased. 
Now a class of goods is 
made for and consumed in 
large lots by the German 
market Trade for harness 
leather extends firom B<Mton 
to Colorado. A large part 
of the sole leather goes East 
to the shoe factoilea. 



Southern trade In Kentucky, 
Tennessee^ Mississippi^ Ala- 
bama, andLouisiana;N'orth- 
em trade in Indiana and D- 
linois: Southern trade is re- 
ported lighter of late, prob- 
ably because founderles are 
springing up at many pointa 
in the Soutn. 



About three-fourths of trade 
is South, in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, 
Geor^^ Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, uid Missouri ; o n e • 
fourth trade North, in Mary- 
land. District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and lUinois ; best trade 
in Georgia ; sell on 3 months' 
time, but many purchasers 
take advantage of the addi- 
tional discount of 5 per cent, 
allowed, and pay cash. 

Kentacky, Tennessee, Miss- 
issippi, Alabama, Gktorgia, 
Soutn Carolina, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, 
Indiana, and Illinois; nine- 
tenths of this trade is South. 

Of the flour made at Lonis- 
vflle. a little less than one- 
thira goes North. About 
the same amount is con- 
sumed at Louisville; and 
balance, mostly low grades, 
goes South. 

Kentucky, Tennessee. South- 
ern In^ana, and Ohio. 




Cincinnati, Saint 
Louis, Evans- 
viUe, Memphis, 
•ndNaahviUe. 



As the demand for 
cement is priii- 
dpallyforpaUk 
works and DcsTT 
(^eiatLoo's iQcb 
as*bridg6-pien, 
Scc^ the trade 
hassexioiulyjelt 
theddprewionof 
the pait fev 
yean. 

OnrtannerieahaTa 
lately takes pra- 
miums for Dwt 
sole lestber la 
the world. 



Cincinnati and 
Chioaga 



Cinofamati, Saint 
Louis, New York, 
Illinois, and Indi- 
ana fsctoriea. 



Every ci^ of im* 
portance North 
and South. 



Cincinnati Saint 
Louiat.andNorth- 
west OMtoriea. 



Acenratestatiatica 
of thia hidoatry 
would be verr 
difficult to gei 
owing to the 
mlscdlsneoDa 
product tunifld 
out,andthevaR- 
able elementa ta 
the buaineoa. 
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Schedule n. — Showing the leading and characteristic elements in LouisviWs productive 

(XMnfiMroe— Continued. 



Indoitry and general statiaticB. 



Location and nature of work. 



Competitive cities. 



Bemarka. 



Mmn^attwnd dothinff.'—Six ea- 
Ubttshments: annual product 
IJ million dollara. 



SSmUt boots and puMUMng." 
Six eatabliahmoiti of large 
■ixe. 



AotMondnuirftfeworfa.— About 
20 eatabUshmenta. 

Boett and shoes. — Seyen fiwto> 
riea ia bosineaa. Annual nto- 
diwt about $1,000,000. Hup- 
plies: Sole leather from Louia- 
Tille; upper leather, Phila- 
delphia and Delaware. 



Lwfber.— There ate 4 or 5 large 
mills here and an inunenae 
smoant of lumber imported 
for home conaumption. 



Got and water pipes.— One fac- 
tory, capital $460,000, employ- 
mg 280 handa; annual pro- 
duct $850,000. In 1875 made 
23,000 tons; in 1870, 14,000 
tons; in 1877,24,300 tona; in 
1^8, 18,000 tona by actual 
weight. Two-thirda of aup- 
ply of iron cornea from Ala- 
bama and Tenneaaee and bai- 
lee from "Hanging Bock" 
ngion (Ohio). 

^^M, mantds^ grates^ and eask- 
^t»— Four uacKe ifbundriea. 
Supplies: Pig-iron, one-third 
from Tenneaaee and Ala- 
uuoa, balance fh>m Ohio; 
Bheet-iron, Pittaburgh, Indi- 
aaa, and Virginia; galvaniaed 
iron and sheet copper, Pitta- 
hupgh; tin-plate, Mew York 
udPhihdelphia. 



Kentucky, Tenneaaee, Miaa- 
iaaippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkanaaa, and Texaa ; acme 
trade north of Ohio Biver. 

Principal trade in Kentucky 
and North Tenneaaee ; aome 
in Miaaiaaippi and Southern 
^diana. 

Principal trade in Kentucky, 
LouuviUe and vicmity. 

Kentucky, Tenneaaee, Mia- 
alaaippC Indiana. Some in 
Arkanaaa, Texaa, and Geor- 
gia. Trade largdy for oaah. 



Principally North and "Weat. 
Largely in Ohio, thence to 
Salt Lake and Loean City. 
Tendency upward m pricea, 
aa iron baa advanced one to 
two dollara per ton. 



About three-fourtha of thia 

Sroduct la sold aouth of the 
hio Biver in Kentucky, 
Tenneaaee, Miaaiaaijipi, 
Louialana, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Arkanaaa, Texaa, 
and Alabama. Louialana ia 
one of the aafeat Statea and 
Georgia haa been one of the 
beat paying. Tendenciea 
upwanl in price and to 
ahorter creditB. Ko ad- 
vance yet. 



New York, Cincin- 
nati, Saint Louis, 
and Chioaga 



Cincinnati and 
Saint Louia. 



CincinnatL 



Chiefly Cincinnati 
and Philadel- 
phia, but all 
Korthem citiea 
more or leaa. 



Cincinnati and 
Saint Louia. 



Cincinnati, Evana- 
ville, Saint Louia 
for Statea aouth 
of the Ohio 
Biver: New 
York, Philadel- 
phia, and Saat- 
ern citiea for 
coaat trade and 
Texaa. 



The quality of 
Loniavillo gooda 
in thia line ia 
auperior. £aat- 
em factoriea 
aupply all 
cheaper work 
Bold nere and a 
large proportion 
of tne better 
gradea, our fac- 
toriea being 
quite limited in 
capacity. 

Impoaaible to get 
accurate data of 
value of thia 
trade without 
extended and ex- 
pensive investi- 
gation. Moat 
lumber made 
and imported 
here i a c o n • 
aumed in build- 
ing or numufac- 
turing. Loula- 
ville haa no ex- 
tended lumber 
trade, though 
the amount 
made and uaed 
here entitles it 
to rank high in 
the list o I i n • 
duatriea. 
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APPENDIX, 

-Showing the leading and characteristic elements in LauisvUyt prodMeU^ 

commerce — Contiiiaed. 



Induatry and general statiatica. 



Carriages and wagons. —Several 
fEu;torioB in this line. Sup- 
plies from Weatem depota 
whicli formerly came m>m 
the East. Leather from New- 
ark; K.J. 



Saddlts and AomeM.— Abont 20 
firms in this branch. This 
industry has spmnfcnp almost 
wholly in the last ten years. 
Supplies : Leather and saddle- 
trees in Louisyille. Hard- 
ware irom Connecticut to 
Ohio: one-third from Pitts- 
burgh and Columbna and the 
West, which is becoming 
headquarters for these goods. 

Candles and «oap.— Five facto- 
ries. Annual product of 
about half million doUara. 



Woolen mUU.'-Yoxa large milla 
at and around the fislla. 



Paper mitts. — ^Xwo large eatab- 
llshmenta. 



White lead.^Two fiictories. 
Annual product, 1,600 tons; 
capital invested. $225,000; 60 
hands employea. Snnplies: 
Lead mostly m>m Omana and 
Saint Louis ; other stock at 
Louisville. 



Location and natoie of work. 



Bridge tPorks.^-Ono eatabliah- 
nient ; capital invested 
1300,000. Amount of castings 
annually used, 250 tons; of 
wrouj;ht-irf)n work, 2,800 tons ; 
castiugs all made in Louis- 
ville. "Wrought iron mostly 
comes from Pittsburgh. TVitl 
make in 1879 about $300,000 
worth of work. Outlook is 
toward a largely increased 
business. As wrought iron 
has advanced 4 cent per pound 
all bids now are raisM accord- 
ingly. 



Nine-tenths of product goes 
South to Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Greorgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Texaa. 
Prospect of advance in price 
and ahorter credlta. 



Nineteen-twentieths of trade 
is in Southern StHtc-«, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, I^u- 
isiana, Arkansas, Texaa, 
and Missouri. Some trade 
in Indiana. Decline in 
goods has ceaaed. Tenden- 
cies to shorter credits. 
Trade on a better basia. 



Sell in Kentucky, Tenn^wee, 
North Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama ; also some txade north 
of Ohio Kiver. 

Sell all over the South and 
have good reputation aa to 
quality of goods. Trade 
bettering and inoieaaing. 
Some trade North. 

Trade principally north of 
Ohio Kiver, out 'ship largely 
South to principal cities. 

Throe-fourths of trade south 
of Ohio River, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana. A 
considerable amount of dry 
lead, say one-eighth of en- 
tire piquet, goes North- 
west. Most satisfactory 
trade in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia. Goods 
sold on 60 days time, but 
many parties avail them- 
selves of the 1| per cent, 
discount. This reduces 
over half trade to cash. 

Formerly trade waa entirely 
in South, now perhaps one- 
third of it is north of Ohio 
River. Do work in all 
Southern States except 
North and South Carolina. 
Have several contracts on 
hand for Texaa. Northern 
work is chiefly in Iowa, In- 
diana, and Hlmoia. 



CompetitiTe oitiea. 



Cincinnati and 
Western facto- 
ries. No New 
Orleans competi- 
tion. Sell oar 
goods in that 
city. 

Formerly New 
York but now 
Cincinnati. Saint 
Louis, ana Bal- 
timore. New 
Orleans is not 
heard finom. 



Principally Cin- 
cinnati and Saint 
Lonia. 



Northern andEaat: 
em manufactu- 
rera. 

Saint Louis princi- 
pally. No com- 
petition from the 
South. 



'R^^ i | i ^ 'lr% 



Yellow fever if- 
fects tnde till 
fall, cnttins it 
off in infected 
regions. 



PittabuTgh. Chi- 
cago, and Eaat- 
em worka. 



Memoranda, — ^Besides the indastries noted in the aboye table. LonlsYille is ftbo ft 
large producer of bagging and rope, trunks, picture-frames, and moldings, mineral 
ails, brick, boilers, cooperage, and bells, upon wnich I can give no statistics. And there 
is still a long list of sundry manufactures of minor importance whose export tradd 
either singly or in the aggregate does not figure largely on paper, yet whose impor- 
tance as a whole to the prosperity of the city is considerable. 

Almost all branches of trade in the above schedule are represented in Louisville hx 
a manufacturing and a distributlye commerce. To divide a single industry into its 
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tiro elements, prodnctiye and distribatiTei withont extended and detailed information 
would of course be impossible. It is aimed in the separation, so far as given in the 
preceding statistics, to present the leading or controlling characteristics of trade in those 
cluaes, as fully as reliable estimates will permit. 

Consumptive commerce under the second schedule will properly include the raw 
materials which come to Louisville for manufacturing purposes. Of these the most 
important is pig-iron. The consumption of this metal around the falls is about 30,000 
tons per annum. The maximum for a single year thus far has been 36,000 t^ons, and 
the minimum within the last ten years has been 22,000 tons. This commodity is brought 
from various sources in Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, Geor^a, and Ohio, and it varies 
in price from sixteen to thirty-five dollars per ton, averaging perhaps twenty-five or 
twenty-six dollars. This important element representing an annual movement of up- 
ward of a million of dollars is but one of the many feeders and accompaniments of the 
eonsamptive commerce of the city. And it will be noted that not only these accom- 
panimentA but nearly the whole of the consumptive commerce itself is a consequence 
direct or indirect of a city's manufacturing industries. A fact which shows again how 
Tital is the importance of these industries. 

In considering the value of Louisville's manufacturing commerce, the leading in- 
dostries of New Albany and Jeftersonville should by all means be included. For these 
Kt largely supported by Louisville capital; the movements of their products are 
throQ^h the channels of Louisville's commerce, and their verv existence is more inti- 
mately connected with Louisville than with their immediate location. 

As it has been impossible, in the time allowed for compiling this article, to present 
satisfactorily the items of Jeffersonville and New Albany manufacture, the foregoing 
schedule is given without them. 

EEXABKS ON DISTRIBUTIVE AND PRODUCTIVE COMMERCE, SUGGESTED BY AN IN- 
SPECTION OP THE SCHEDULES I AND U. 

DistribuHve oommerce, — ^An examination of Schedule I develops the following facts 
viih regard to the purely distributive commerce of Louisville : 

First, as to extent. North of the Ohio River Louisville's distributive commerce ia 
confined mostly to the country directly bordering on the river and to a limited extent 
alung the railroads leading north from Louisville, the Ohio and Mississippi, the Jeffer- 
sonville, Ma<lison and Indianapolis, and the Louisville, New Albany and Chicago. 
Along these roads at an average distance of fifty miles the distributive trade of Louis- 
ville meets the competition of Northern and Western cities, and beyond this distance 
is practically cut off by such competition. The amoant of this commerce is small, 
not to exceed one-tenth of the southern distributive element. Its tendencies as to 
credits, &c,, are towards shorter time, firmer prices, and general improvement. Be- 
io^ near to Louisville, the sales in this territory are presumably frequent and small, 
60 that from that cause alone it should be a healthy trade. 

The Louisville commercial movement in this direction maj be termed an aggressive 
one, i. e., forming a trade which is working towards competitive points and subject to 
constant and increasing antagonism at everv mile from tnose points. With this class 
of light custom the river itself forms something of a barrier to trade, preventing in a 
measure the consumers from visiting our market and causing them to stop at Jeffer- 
sonville and New Albany for the minor purposes of their visits. There are also some 
freight disadvantages to be met with in shipping goods to this territory. 

The distributive trade of Louisville north of the Ohio River therefore is not only 
snail in comparison to the same class of trade south of Mason and Dixon's line, but 
it is undoubtedly of less importance — ^less thoroughly Louisville's, and less satisfac- 
tory even than the sux>ply trade which reaches Louisville £rom an equal area of coun- 
try south of the Ohio River, and similarly located as regards this city. 

The southern distributive commerce, as indicated by the schedule, is by far the 
larger and more important of the two movements, although as one consequence of that 
&ct ita area cannot be so rigidly defined, the limits of trade on different classes of 
merchandise being different. 

It may be said, however, that the southern distributive commerce of Louisville at- 
tains a maximum in Kentucky. What relation this movement bears to the entire 
commerce from all points which supplies the State with its commodities of consump- 
tion, or what proportion of Kentucky's natural products are handled by Louisville, 
would be impossible to determine at present. But it is safe to say that distributive 
coirmerce in Kentucky through Louisville is larger than through any other point in 
tlio United States, and also that the Falls City handles directly more Kentucky prod- 
ucts than any of its competitora. 

Immediately south of Louisville, in the home district, this city has a practical mo- 
nopoly of trade. To the east and southeast Cincinnati works for and receives a share 
of the demand, whilst toward the west and southwest Evansville, Saint Louis, and 
Hemphis come in for limited portions. 
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In Tennessee the inflaences of Nashville and Memphis distrihntion appear, and 
Saint Loais competition grows stronger, although still a large part of Lonisrille's best 
l^ade is located m this Stat«. 

Following the lines of railroad outlet to the south, southeast, and southwest, Loais- 
ville still controls a fair percentage of distributive trade in East Tennessee, North 
Georgia, North Alabama, North Mississippi, parts of Arkansas, and Northern Texas 
(limited as to amount, however, in the last two areas). 

Practically, the distributive commerce of Louisville east of the Mississippi River is 
cut olf along a line passing from Vicksburg east through Jackson, Meridian, Selma, 
and Montgomery, thence northeast to Atlanta, and back via Chattanooga and Nash* 
ville. In Arkansas this element of trade is a scattering one. There is little or none 
of it on the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad, a perceptible amount on the Imn 
Mountain Railroad (less north of Little Rock than south of that city), and still more 
on the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, together with some sporadic cases in 
interior towns in the eastern half of the Stat«. 

In Texas we find some of Louisville's distributed merchandise in the northern line 
of counties between Texarkana and Sherman, along the ''Transcontinental Divis- 
ion" of the Texas Pacific Railroad, and some on the main stem of this road, south of 
these points. 

The trade which Louisville obtains in this State, however, on merely distribat^Hl 
merchandlHe, is mostly the result of extra low prices or long credits and extensions, or 
both. And even then its amount is limited. 

It will be observed of Louisville's distributive commerce that is is essentially a rail- 
road movement. Along the Ohio River it extends but a comparatively short distance, 
not even to the boundaries of its own State, being cut off on this highway to the east 
by Cincinnati, and toward the west and southwest by Evansville and Saint Louis. 

In the above phase the distributive trade of Louisville is the direct opposite of New 
Orleans commerce, the last, as has been previously noted, seeking, for the most part, 
water transportation, and being essentially a river movement. 

As a direct result of these two tendencies, the distributing trade of Louisville docs 
not penetrate Louisiana to any extent, for that part of Louisiana east of the Mi&os- 
dnpi River is below the line of general limit of Louisville's distributive commerce, 
whilst that part of Louisiana nortn of this line is west of the Mississippi River and 
without railroads. 

The reports of Louisville merchants handling her distributive commerce show that 
it is in a healthy and satisfactory condition, and a legitimate inference from this fact 
would be that, so long as no new elements of competition or of transportation enter 
into the problem, this element of Louisville trade will continue to occupy all of its 
present territory, and be remunerative and desirable in these limit«. 

Productive or manufacturing commerce, — The first and most important difference pre- 
sented by Schedule II as to the trade of manufacture compared with the trade of dis- 
tribution is in the area occupied by that trade. 

No longer does it obtain that nine-tenths of the commerce is south of the Ohio River. 
Its arms extend north, east, south, and west, and in many branches trade is cbiedT 
north of this ancient commercial highway. It is probable that one-third of the value 
of the whole productive commerce of Louisville will be found to comprise a northern 
movement, which is sustained in a country bristling with the bayonets of oompetitiTS 
industries. 

In many lines of manufacture Louisville is an acknowledged headquarters, and as 
a conse(^uence her productive commerce in those branches rests on a doubly sobd 
foundation. 

When it is remembered that the flpreater part of her manufacturing interests have 
been developed since the war, and tnat these interests are now of the chief importance 
in her prosperity, whilst previous to 1860 hers was ahmost purely a commerce of ex- 
changes, another mute but forcible suggestion will be developed as to the course she 
should pursue and the element she should foster in the near future. 

The second noticeable feature in the above movement is the entire absence of direct 
com]>otition in the Southern States. How long this absence will continue is uncertain, 
and it therefore behooves Louisville to retain her supremacy and to increase her im- 
portance at once if possible. 

The third fact, that her manufacturing trade is healthy and the demand for her prod- 
uct's increasing, is but a fhrther invitation in the same direction. 

Comparing the distributive and productive elements in the total commerce of Louis- 
ville the following conditions are developed : 

First. Over seven-eighths of her distributing trade lies south of the Ohio River. 

Second. Over one-third of her productive commerce is north of this river. 

Third. Her heaviest competitors in distributing are Saint Louis and Cincinnati. 

Fourth. These cities do not affect her manufacturing interest nearlv so seriously. 

Fifth. She meets competition at every <Btep from Southern cities tnemselves in her 
distributing trade. 
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Sixth. Her Soathem competitioii in manafactaring oommeroe is comparatively 
nothing. 

Seveuth. The area of trade is larger and the ties which bind it are stronger in pro- 
ductive tlian exchanging commerce. 

There can be but one inference drawn from these facts. 

Concerning New Orleans — 

Firot. That city is not to be considered at all in the branches of LonisviUe's mann- 
iarturing commerce. 

Second. In the lines of New Orleans specialties New Orleans overlaps the trade of 
Louisville. 

Thini. In general distributive grocery trade Louisville and New Orleans do not meet. 

Fonrth. In other distributive commerce where Louisville meets New Orleans trade 
ahe largely overlaps it and divides that trade with New Orleans. 

Before closing this article it is relevant to its purposes to look for causes which 
promise to iuilueiice Louisville commerce and to develop the tendencies of that com- 
QKTcc by the li^ht of such influences. 

From the review of the present condition of trade just concluded, it is seen that the 
market of Louisville in the lines of such general commodities as she merely distributes 
is limited and modified in every direction by her surrounding and competitive sisters. 

The problem of determining how far a city cau extend -her distributive commerce 
succesBfttllyy as noted in the early pages of these remarks, is determined, first, by her 
location, and second, by the avenues of transportation which carry the merchandise of 
the country over the areas which that city wishes to penetrate. 

As the location of LouisWlle is fixed, and events of the past show that it has been 
in a favorable situation for distributing purposes, the freight tariffs to her markets 
form the practical measure of her ability to enter those markets. 

The city which can bring its customers nearest to the sources of supply or produc- 
tion for the quantities of merchandise which they consume will control the trade of 
those customers. 

Where two cities have equal facilities in this regard, then, that one is successful 
which is willing or able to stand the greatest shading oi prices, quality being equal. 

This fact in (Ustributive commerce creates a belt (of greater or less width, and con- 
stantly varying in area, with fluctuations of prices), in which the trade of competi- 
tive cities is conbtantly overlapping. 

A change in tariff rates of freight over competitive lines, or in the lines themselves 
by extension, or in general avenues of transportation by adding to their number, wiU 
ftlfect directly the position of this belt of overlapping trade and bring corresponding 
changes to both forms of commerce which enter the territory thus affected. 

Are changes of this nature likely to enter the areas of Louisville's productive or 
distributive commerce t 

Omitting the considerations of river transportation for reasons heretofore mentioned, 
it is first to be noted that the movement of merchandise from Louisville toward the 
Soath can only take place under the auspices of a single corporation — ^the Louisville 
and Naeliville and Great Southern Railroad. For, as this road controls the Louisville, 
Paducah and Southweeterii Railroad (which formerly aflbrded an outlet via Elizabeth- 
town to Paducah^ connecting at that point with the Paducah and Memphis Railroad, 
who8e outlet again is Troy, Tenn., on the Mobile and Ohi^ Railroad), the one corpora- 
tion has the entire arbitration of freight rates from Louisville to its great Southern 
markets, a fact which leaves the vital commerce and prosperity of Louisville at the 
mercy of said corporation. 

Theoretically this fact should not militate against the commercial interests of 
Loaisville ; for, as this city is dependent upon the railroad for its prosperity, so lb the 
railroad largely dependent for its revenue upon the commerce of the city. Nearly all 
that tends to buUd up the city and increase its trade adds to the prosperity of the road 
and increases its business. Hence the railroad should take the initiative in making 
low rates of freight, to competitive points at least ; and then Louisville's commerce 
would only be impeded by the competitive influences outside of transportation of such 
other cities as seek with her a common market for their merchandise. This condition 
of affairs would be just and equitable. 

An idea of the exact relation of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad to the pros- 
Parity of the city may be obtained frt>m the published reports of the railroad issued 
annually ; said report for year ending July 1, 1879, is not yet out. 

From\he last report on internal commerce, page 221 of Appendix, the ratios obtain- 
ing daring year ending July 1, 1875, maj[ be derived. At that time the total freight 
going north over the Louisville and Nashville Railroad was 135,976,555 pounds. Of this 
amount, 23,226,485 pounds stopped at Louisville, being a little over one-sixth of the 
tot^I. Qoing south the total was 160,454,506 pounds ; of which Louisville shipped 
57,719,487 pounds, or nearly three-eighths of the entire amount. 

In jostice to par sonthern outlet it must be stated that the rates of freight fh>m 
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Louisville to points sonth and sontheast reached over this road have been for the most 
part competitive and satisfactory. 

Concerning the rates southwest to the Arkansas and Texas territories (allnded to as 
formerly owned almost by Louisville but later entered and largely controlled by Saint 
Louis), the tendency now is also toward equitable rates^ and such rates exist This 
tendency ) which should have been initiative on the part or the railroad, came only after 
Louisville had lost much Southwest trade, and the road consequently felt a diminn- 
tion of freight business. 

From the opening of the Iron Mountain Railroad until 1876 the rates of freight from 
Saint Louis to points in this territory were notably less than those from Louisville to 
the same points. 

Had the Memphis and Louisville branch of the Louisville and Nashville Bailroad, 
acting in concert with the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad, combined rates with 
the Iron Mountain, and farther south with the Texas Pacific Railroads, Loaisville 
might have retained a large part of trade which then left her. After this loss sach a 
combination between the railroads above mentioned was accomplished, and for the 
past two or tliree years Louisville has been enabled to deliver her commodities to moi^t 
points in Arkansas and some places in Texas at the same tariff charged by Saint 
Louis. 

It is true, also, that the problem of arranging a freight tariff from Louisville to the 
territory in question which should present the desired aspect, is one that has always 
offered some elements of difficulty. These elements, which are all such as favor Saint 
Louis and militate against Louisville, are as follows : 

The Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad leads from Saint Louis to 
Texarkana, one of the gateways of Texas, and is a grand trunk Hue 500 miles in length, 
under the control of one corporation. This railroad, built largely by Saint Louis 
capital, and operated entirely in the interests of Saint Louis and against all interetits 
opposed to Saint Louis, would form a powerful and subsidized opponent to any com- 
bination in favor of Louisville at the outset. And when it is remembered that the 
bulk of Louisville freight for one-half of Arkansas and all of Texas would naturally 

Sass over this very ro;^, its opportunities for effectively opposing Louisville interests 
ecome magnified. 

In order to get Louisville freight into Arkansas by rail it is necessary, or at least 
desirable, that it should first pass over the Louisville and Nashville, second over the 
Memphis and Little Rock, and third over the Iron Mountain Railroad itself In this 
assertion the freight shipped by both Louisville and Saint Louis to points on the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad and the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad is 
lost sight of. Neither will this freight materially affect the problem, for with the 
former railroad Louisville and Saint Louis stand on an equal basis. The corporation 
is a monopoly, and neither cities nor corporations have thus far been able to influence 
Its course of action or policy in the least, and freight once delivered at Little Rock for 
points on this road must pay tariff rates beyond (except in times of high- water in the 
Arkansas River, when some points become competitive and their demands for cheap 
transportation are effective^ 

The Memphis and Little Rock road does not figure; for neither Louisville nor Saint 
Louis ship an appreciable quantity of goods to territory reached by this road, sach 
territory being supplied chij^fly by Memphis and the balance by Little Rock. 

The Iron Mountain road, in consequence of its interests, as above noted, has always 
pursued a policy of enmity towards the Memphis and Little Rock and Memphis and 
Louisville roads, sometimes refusing entirely to take freights frt>m those sources and 
at all times giving preference in transportation to Saint Louis merchandise. Several 
railroad wars, as a consequence, have resulted, and freight from Louisville for South 
Arkansas or Texas is at all times subject to delays from misunderstandings of this 
nature, which may arise with the slightest provocation. 

Tlie policy of the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad has always been in harmony 
with the interests of Louisville, as would be inferred from the fact that the LouisWlle 
and Nashville Railroad has always been its chief feeder. 

And whether in the past the Louisville bud Nashville Railroad has done all in its 
power to secure proper competitive freights to the territory mentioned is not now a 
material point. 

It has undoubtedly in recent years been helping Louisville to ^t back the Arkansas 
and Texas tra<ie, but from the nature of the influences now existing it will be impossi- 
ble to do this. 

One more element has but recently developed itself. On Sunday, June 29, of the 
present year, the gauge of the Iron Mountain road from Saint Ix>uis to Texarkana 
was changed to ^ ' standard, " 4 feet 8^ inches ; so that cars may now be run from Loaisville 
to Texas without breaking bulk. This is, of course, a favorable cironmstance for 
Louisville, but even now it is to be seen that Louisville freight for Arkansas and Texas 
is liable to be seriously delayed in transit. 

Is there a remedy f The only one that so far has been proposed is this, yiz., to nm a 
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rmd &om Memphis to Texarkana to connect at the latter point with the Texas Pacific 
Kaiiroad. This wonld equalize and perhaps solve the freight problem, both as to rates 
and time in transit, for Central and Southern Arkansas, and open up anew to Louis- 
ville the whole trade of Texas. But it is hardly probable that this will be done, as 
tbe inflnenc«s of the Texas Pacific will all be brought to bear upon the extending of 
the western end of the line from Fort Worth and Weathcrford ; a|Side from which the 
oooDtry from Memphis to Texarkana is one-half swamp3% and road building through it 
i» exceedingly difficult. This part of the territory would be too poor to help build a 
road and would not furnish freig]it enough to help pay running expenses after it was 
bailt — ^a fact which is shown by the disastrous experience of the three railroads which 
have penetrated the same country through a similar longitude (viz, The Arkansas 
Central, a narrow-gauge road from Helena to Clarendon | the Little Bock, line Bluff 
and New Orleans, extending from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Chicot City, on the Mississippi 
Rirer, and back west to Collins Depot,. and last the North Louisiana and Texas, run- 
niDgfrom Yicksburg, Miss., to Monroe, La.)* These have all failed to pay not only 
npon first investments, but frequently after the original capital had been sunk entirely, 
and the road started under new ausx)ices, the restilt was far from being promising. 

This condition of affairs existing, and the prospect not bcinff immediate for any 
ehange, it is probable that any advance made m Louisville's souuiwestem trade will 
bt in spite of these drawbacks. Such advance can hardly be made in distributive com- 
merce, and it therefore remains for her to push out her productive commerce. 

To the South the commerce of Louisville is safe so loug as no more railroads pene- 
trate the country in the commercial interests of any of her competitors. But at the 
pre^nt time such a road is in the course of actual coostruction. I refer to the Cincin- 
nati Southern. This road is now completed from Cincinnati to a point south of Som- 
e»et, Ky . Its proposed terminus is Chattanooga, Tenn. The direct effect of its com- 
pletion will of course be to open up the section of Eastern and Southern Kentucky and 
East Tennessee to the trade influences of Cincinnati. This area of country has in the 
pa<rt been largely tributary to Louisville commerce, except in the extreme northern 
part, which has been tapped by the Kentucky Central (extending, as before remarked, 
from Cincinnati to NicholasviUe, south of Lexington) and is a feeder to Cincinnati. 

When completed to Chattanooga, a result which is expected by January 1, 1880, 
Louisville will feel the effect of this new competitive avenue very sensibly. Her rem- 
ely will be to protect herself by using this same, with existing connections, and enter- 
ing the field with Cincinnati. 

Two other lines of railroad which will affect the commerce of Louisville favorably, 
by increasing the avenues of transportation between Louisville and points of supply 
for her distributive goods, promise soon to be constrnct'Cd. 

The first is the missing link of the Chesapeake and Ohio road from Mount Sterling, 
Ey., to Huntington, West Va. This road when completed will be a competing line 
from Louisville to the Atlantic seaboard, and will give to this city additional advan- 
tages for her import-ations. A survey for this portion of the road is now in progress, 
under the direction of General St. John, and it is believed the road will be com- 
pleted within a year or two. 

The Saint Louis Air Line is the second avenue referred to, which is to run from 
New Albany, Ind., to Mount Temon, 111., through the counties of Floyd, Crawford, 
Dubois, Pike, and Gibson, Ind., and Edwards, Wayne, and Jefferson, 111., where it 
will strike the Saint Louis and South Eastern at Mount Yemon. This road is completed 
from Princeton, Gibson County, Indiana, to Albion, Edwards County, Illinois. The 
prospect is now i&ir for the completion of the missing portions at an early day. 

When finished it will open to Louisville a new market for her merchandise and in- 
creased facilities for obtaining such supplies as come to her from the West, and to this 
extent will quicken both her distributive and productive commerce!. The effect will 
be a similar one, though firom an opposite direction to that exerted by the opening up 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

Another element which^ from the experience of the past two years, promises to exert a 
periodic and temporary influence upon the commerce of Louisville is yellow fever in 
tbe South. Kthis scourge continues to return annually to Memphis ana New Orleans, 
a large number of Memphis merchants ought, if proper inducements were offered 
them, to seek Louisville as a location for future business operations. Aside from this 
possibility, the fact remains that, during such epidemics as may visit the country, 
the trade of Louisville and all other cities will be cut off in localities visited by the 
plague. ^ 

Ine quarantines will make it impossible for merchandise to be shipped west of the 
Mississippi River; and markets east of that river will suffer material depression unless 
measures are taken to make Louisville a necessity to the South in some such way as 
has been suggested — for instance, to make of her an important interior cotton market. 

At all events, if she does not continue to cement her relations with the South by 
active contact and vigorous aggressive commerce, these relations will weaken, and 
the territory will be occupied by others. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is in the midst of such sorroandings and influences as these that the Falls City u 
at present situated. The reputation of her merchants for honesty, liberality, and 
square dealings is at the head of the list among cities doing business in the South. 

Competition is heavy, but not overwhelming. It is mirdly possible for any ten- 
dency to be developed which will return to her the old territory of her distributive 
commerce, or, in fact, materially increase the area which at present she snccesBfally 
occupies as a point of exchange. 

The developments of each succeeding year would seem to place new bamers in tha 
way of enlarging a purely distributive commerce. But energy and vitality will re- 
tain to her the large territory which she already controls, and which is a material ele- 
ment in her prosperity. 

On the other hand, the surroundings on every side suggest and invite the rapid in- 
crease of her manufacturing facilities. Not only is there every inducement in tLe way 
of commercial circumstances for her to build for herself a successful future, but 
there are also tendencies in that future which warn her to seize and profit by thepra- 
ent while she may. 

Finally, therefore, it would seem that everv indication pointed conclusively to one 
lesson, as does the mstory of every successful large city in the interior of the United 
States. 

Foster your distributive commerce so far as it is possible to do so, and thus bring 
within the area of your influence a territory which shall be tributary to you. Gather 
its products ; show that you have a good market for those products, and snpply in 
time that area with its commodities ofconsumption. But with still greater care foet«r 
and build up your manufacturing industries, for upon them depends your greateet, 
your most vital, and your most lasting prosperity. History shows that the constant 
changes which are goin^ on in immigration and in avenues of transportation may ins 
short time greatly impair or almost destroy the distributive commerce of any locality, 
whilst permanent prosperity comes hand in hand with productive industry. Keep the 
railroad arms of commerce extended at least as far as those of competitive sister citiea^ 
and bind all trade to you by the facilities of cheap and rapid transportation. Do these 
things and grow into a lasting and extensive prosperity. But close your eves to the 
experiences of the past, the warnings of the present, and the tendencies of the fntuie, 
and it may be learned too late that ** the beauty of the Chaldee's excellency has gone 
down." 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY MR. HENRY G. HESTER, SECRETARY OF THE 
COTTON EXCHANGE OF NEW ORLEANS, IN REGARD TO THE COMMER- 
CIAL AND TRANSPORTATION INTERESTSOF THAT CITY, IN REPLY TO 
LNQUnilES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, JUNE 30, 1879. 

Qaention 1. Please to present sitcb general facts as will indicate the conrse of the 
ronimerce of New Orleans with foreign countries, during the last sis years, with espe- 
cial reference to the year 1877-78. 

Answer. The statistics of the commerce of Now Orleans for the six years ending 
Au^ist 31, 1^78, show little or no increase in the exports (aside from cottx)ii and graiu), 
while the imports have sensibly diminished. The gradual increase of acreage in cot^ 
ton io the Mississippi Valley, and cheapening of ocean freights (the latter a natural 
rnnseqnence of deep water at the moutn of the Mississippi River, by which a larger 
sum! numerous class of vessels, hitherto excluded, has been admitted to the trade), and 
improved compressing of cotton, by which 25 to 40 per cent, increase in the carry- 
io;; capacity oi vessels has been gained, enabled more successful competition, by which 
Ws been gained an increase of receipts of the staple. To the success of the jetties 
und more abundant and cheaper river and ocean freight-room, New Orleans is also 
ndebted for a marked increase in her grain trade. In point of value, however, the 
xport business shows a heavy reduction ; a fact largely due to the shrinkage of prices 
V all articles of commerce, which has been universal and has materially atfectefl 
^■e^J' exporting city of the United States. Our import trade shows similar features, 
^bough aside from any shrinkage in values, it has fallen off de<;ide<lly. The follow- 
ing, compiled from the custom-house records, is of interest in this connection : 

Value of Imports and Exports, port of New Orleans^ August I to July 31. 



Yearn. 



IiDi>ort8. 



I«77-7R $11,433,420 

l«7*-77 9,050.423 

WrS-Te 11,499,777 

1*74-75 12,33«,4I» 

1W3-74 , 14,534.164 

1872-73 , 19,938,180 



Exports. 



$84,831,724 
69, 674, 227 
Si, 194. 496 
71, 617. 390 
91. 418, 495 

104,686,580 



Total. 



196.265,144 

78, 724, 649 

96, 694, 273 

83, 073. 850 

105. 952, 659 

124,610,710 



The general stagnation in trade the world over partially accounts for the decrease 
in imports, bnt a large proportion of the falling off in the value of the exports is due 
to tbi* renmrkable decline in the price of raw cotton. The latter is shown more clearly 
by the following statement : 

Foreign shipments of cotton from the port of Xew Orleans, 



Tears. 



* Bales. 



1877-78 .' 1,453,096 



1878-77 
liffS-76 
l«4-76 
W73.74 
m2-73 



1,204,501 
1, 863, 006 
095,270 
1,146,305 
1, 177, 127 



10 10 



Average 

prico per Total value, 
bale. 



$48 00 
52 00 
62 65 
66 40 
60 58 
84 37 



$69, 748, 608 
62, 638, 782 
71,662.213 
66,000,656 
70, 766, 164 
90, 314, 204 
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Qnostion 2. Please to present a table showing tlie average montlily rat-es whicli havp 
prevailed fur thn transportation of cotton, wheat, and corn, from New Orleaus to £q- 
rope daring the last year. 
Answer. This question is best answered by giving the figures in the following form : 

• 

Freights to Europe during year 1877-78. • 

COTTON. 



Hij^heat. 



Mouth. 



I I 

; Steam, i 



Sail 



1H77. I d. 

September 

October I 

NoTombcr 

December 

1878. I 

January * 

February i 

March | {^ 

A pril 

May 

June .' 

July 

Ausust 






d. 



\ 



U ii to /g 



U to j 
A to A 



\ 



A to a 

' A 

I A 



Lowest. 



Closing. 



Steam. 



SaU. 



Steam. 



Sail 



d. 

I) 

A 

f 

A 



I, 

I 

A' 

A' 



AI 


\ 


Ai 


T 1 


I' 


IJI 


}\ 


A. 

1 


u 


A 


i 


Hto^ 


M 


« 


»■ 


^> 


11 


A: 


A 


*i 


A 


r.. 


1^ 



BULK GRATX. 



September . 
Octobtir — 
November 
Deeeraber.. 



1877. 



1878. 



January . 
r«bruBrj' 
Mareh . . . 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August .. 



10 
04 to (»i 
9 

8i 



9 

10 



9ito9| 

»i» 

Oitol 




.9 



9 

10 



101 

lol 



9 • 

19 n 

7 9i 

8k i n 



NOTB. — Frcisbts to Groat Britain are quoted in pence and to continent in centa ; for eonrtsnlent n(- 
erence the whole haa been reduced to pence. 

Question 3. Please to present a stateinent: showing approsiniat«ly the gromproce^f 
of freight of a ship of given tonnage, say 1,5(H) tons, from New Orleans to Liverpool 
at ciinvnt freight rates, if loadwl with corn or with cotton. 

Answer. The carrying capacity of a ves.sel can be estimated approximately only,»» 
the shape or build causes a material differcuce in the proportion of what is called **drail 
weight " to net capacity. 

A ship of 1,500 tons register will, if loaded to her full capacity, carry about 2,2iV0 
tons dead weight. 

Taking this as a basis, the comparative gross freight on cotton and grain will be— 

Cotton : 6,000 bales, averaging 450 pounds =2,700,000, at frf. and 5 per 
cent, primage £4,429 13 9 

Grain: b4,000 bushels of 56 pounds, at 9d. per 60 pounds and 5 percent, 
primage 3,0W 

Above represents the gross receipts of a vessel loaded with cotton and grain atntc» 
about a parity. The charges to the ship are, on — 

Cotton : Compressing, 50 cents, and stevedoring, 50 cents, per bale, say 
on 6,000 bales =K000, exchange at 4.8<i £1,234 11 4 

Grain : Platforms, shifting boards, &.c., $320, and trimming, at (1*50 
per M bushels, $l2i= $446 = 9115 J 

In addition to above, a commission of 5 per cent, on gross firelght is paid to ihij»- 
hroker for negotiating cargo. 
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In estimating cotton freightii, 4 bales to the rogistercd ton, is a fair average siuco 
tbt^ iTceiit material linprovemeDts in cotton conipreHsing. 

Where full cargoes of cotton are takt'n, more or lesis ballast has to be used, the 
Teiyht Of th(^ cotton alone not being mifflcient. Grain, on the contrary, is siitticiently 
compact to 84)nre aif its own ballast, hut up to a recent period full cargoes of grain 
marte vessels draw too deeply to e^isily get through the channel at the mouth of tho 
Mississippi River, and it was found desirable to load partly with grain and partly with 
cotton. 

It is proper to state here that there is now (in 1879) no obstacle whatever at the 
month of the Mississippi River, the depth of water at the jetties being sntDcieut to 
doat the largest class of ocean vessels loaded to their fullest capacity with grain. 

Question 4. Please i-o present a statement in regard to any elforts which may have 
Ixvii Huccessfnlly made during the two years past for the extension of the commereo of 
NVw Orleans towards the North, the East, and the West by means of the construction. 
of new railway lines, the formation of combinations between existing lines, or by the 
eutahlishment of fast freight lines. 

Answer. No new railway lines have been completed within the period above speci- 
t''M(. Tlie Mississippi Central Railroad and the New Orleans and J.-ickson Railroad 
have l)€eii reorganized as the Chicago, Saint Louis and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany, and are now run in conneotion with the Illinois Central as one line from New 
i.^rU'ans to (.'hiengo and Sioux City. This company is now, by its arrangement with 
orhf-r and connecting lines, north and west of Cairo and east of Milan, issuing through 
MI]h of lading to all sections in the North, East, and West, and is shipping goods in 
lH>ml to all points. 

Material efforts have been made to turn cotton this way from Memphis in competi- 
tion with nort.hem and eastern rail-rout?s, and have been successful iu largely iucreos- 
ioj: onr tra^le from that section. 

Within the past few years quite a change has taken place in some farming or gar- 
dening interests. In former years all the farm-yard prmluce, including fi»wls of all 
marketable descriptions, also all vegetables and fruits (except those indigenous to our 
«oil, and them only to the extent of the local demand), came to this market from points 
Wyond and north of Lonisiana. There were some gardens in and around New Or- 
leans that partially supplied the daily markets with small vegetables, but nothing 
more. All the eggs, chickens, potatoes, and esculents of every description were im- 
jwrted chiefly from the West, the local prodnction being extrt^mely limited. Seeing 
iiow profitable such indnstries might be rendered, the present managers of the Chi- 
la^o, Saint Lonis and New Orleans Hailroad undertook to give encouragement to 
imali fanning of this kind, and in an incredibly short time succeeded in so far stimu- 
laiing it that now it is a widely-extended interest, to be fonnd not only in the parish 
»»f Orleans, but in all the contiguous parishes. The production of potatoes, cabbages, 
cncnmbers, beans, beets, and early vegetables of every description has become suffi- 
ciently gr»»at to justify the running of fast^freight trains for their transportation, along 
with tropical fruits imported from the islands of the Spanish Main and from Ruatan 
at>d the States of Central America. Not only has the road named established fast- 
freight trains for the purpose mentioned, but ventilat'Cd cars have been conetriicted 
fnr the special pnrpose of giving safe transfer to perishable fruits and vegetables. 
The time (New Orleans to Chicago) by these trains is eighty hours and fifteen niin- 
nti's, and correspondingly to other points in the West and East. Large amounts of 
frnitsand vegetables have thus been distributed, especially of the early varieties, as 
fari'ast as I)<*troit and Baltimore, and sis far west an Kansas City and Denver. 

Question 5. Please to present any facts of interest tonchingthe constniction of new 
railway lines from New Orleans into the interior, and also any views which yoir may 
eniortain in regard to the importance or jirobable results of such railway construc- 
tion. 

Answer. Lonisiana undoubtedly ranks, in her railway system, among the most back- 
ward States in the ITnion. Aside from the two trunk lines leading n<»rth and east in 
the direction of Mobile, Ala., and Jackson, Miss., both of which traverse a very limited 
l'<rtion of her territory, she has only fragmentary portions of lines, owned and con- 
trolh'd by non-residents almost exclusively. 

AlMMit two years ago a company of citizens of the State was formed under the title 
of the New Orleans Pacific Railway Company, for the purpose of constnieting and 
>*'inip|iinga line to connect New Orleans with Shreve]>oi*t, on Red River, and withMar- 
••ball, Tex. This line, when completed, will be 3CU miles in length, rnnning from' 
•^imth to north, with a westward inclinati(m, through, probably, one of tlie most, 
bialthyand productive sections of the United States. So far over **00 miles have 
Un-n gratled, and the company has in negotiation a proposition to obtain control of the 
NVw Orleans and Texas road (abont 70 miles) to Bayou Goula, leaving abont GO milctt 
<>f comparatively light grading in asalnbrions region fo give a contlnn<ms road-bed from^ 
X»?w Orleans to the nortln^'ksteni tenuinus on Red River. The Dimaldsonville road,* 
now completed, has recently been purchased. The construction of the New Orleanv 
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Pacific Railroad, owing to the abfience of engineering difficulties and large streams to 
cross, will probably involve as sniall, if not a smaller, outlay per mile than any rail- 
road that has yet been built in this country. Estimates of cost of construction and 
equipment, carefully made by the chief engineer of the road, and acquiesced in by 
engineers of established reputation and leading railroad men, put the maximum aver- 
age at ljf>14,000 per mile, including everything complete, and with the most approved 
steel rails. 

A glance at the map will show not only the importance of this road in developing 
the wonderful agricultural resources of a great State, but also its advantage to tb« 
United States when finally completed. 

It will give the most serviceable route to the Eastern seaboard for the cattle, wheat, 
corn, rye, cotton, hides, wool, tallow, larrl, peltries, and numerous other articles from 
Upper Texas, and connecting at Marshall with the Texas system of railroads and tbe 
lines leading from Memphis and Saint Louis. 

It is certain that with the opening up of this line new life would be infused iuto oar 
commonwealth. Singularly enough nearly every dollar of the money for the Ne«r 
Orleans Pacific rood has, notwithstanding their poverty, been subscribed by citizens 
of Louisiana. 

Contrary to expectation the successors of Charles Morgan were the first to give as- 
surance of rail connection between New Orleans and Texas. In purchasing the roiid 
and franchises of the old New Orleans, 0^>elou8as and Great Western Railroad several 
years since, Mr. Morgan secui'ed, in addition to the completed road from New Orlcaiui 
to Brashear City, the graded road thence to Opelousas. This latter section is now 
being constructed rapidly, trains already running to New Iberia. Verminiouville will 
bo reached by November 1, 1879. At that point the Morgan road connects witb tbc 
Orange and Vermillion Railroad, which is nearly all graded, and on which ti'ack-laying 
is being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. By .January 1, 1S80, at the furthest, 
the long -desired through rail rout-e to Houston will, therefore, be realized. It is be- 
yond question that this road will result in a large addition to our cotton trade. As 
in the case of the Mobile road, cotton will come direct to the largest market where 
there are abundant facilities and comparatively low ocean freights. 

Messrs. Whitney &. Co. (successors of Charles Morgan) also announce that they will 
continue construction fram Vermillionville on through Opelousas, but have not indi- 
cat<e<l how far or in exactly what direction. It seems probable they will endeavor to 
make connection with the Tesas Pacific at Marshall at an early date, either by build- 
ing the extension themselves or inducing other capitalists to aid them, as in the case 
of 1 he Houston route. 

Question 6. Please to present a table showing, approximately at least, the tonnage 
received at New Orleans by river and by each one of the leading railway lines durinj; 
the year 1877. also a similar table showing shipm«'nts. 

Answer. Tonnage received at and shii>[>ed from New Orleans during, say, commercial 

year ending August, 1878 — 

Koceircd. 9)iiip(«d. 

Bv Mississippi River 1,200.000 400,000 

By New Orleans, Saint Louis and Chicago Railroad 192, 000 79, CaO 

By New Orleans, Mobile and Texas Railroad — ^Morgan's Texas Rail- 

roail 200.000 225.000 

Above figures, except those of the New Orleans, Saint Louis and Chicago Railroad, 
are entirely estimates, though probably ver>' close to the actual movement. 

There is no record of aiiy Kind kept in New Orleans by which the quantity of many 
heavy articles received can be ascertained, and in the hist report some of these were 
overlooked. In the 1,200,000 tons receipts by river are included 371,000 tons of coal. 

Question 7. Please to present any facts of interest pointing t-o the probable develojK 
ment of a grain traffic from New Orleans to Europe in competition with the Eastern 
movement on railroads and on the lakes and Erie Canal, connecting the Northwestern 
States with the Atlantic seaboard. 

Answer. Practically, the same issues are involved as in the competition between the 
Erie Canal and the trunk lines. The water-route has natural ail vantages and a p(^ 
sible minimum rate of carriage that ought to secure a very large business. TIjc rail- 
way has vast capital, fertile inventive spirit, and consunmmte business tact at it* 
back. The contest has thus far been most favorable for the railway, even on the 
direct water-route from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard. Down the' Mississippi we 
have the advantage of steam and a greater depth of water, with more play in liand- 
ling fleets of barges, but we have to follow the two sides instead of the hypotheuoie 
of the triangle. Our water-route has to overcome the disadvanta^ of a ^^^jp^r ^•* 
tance to move the grain of the West through the mouth of the Mississippi. We shall 
have to establish a rate of transportation from Saint Louis to New Orleans which w 
extremely low, comparwl even with fonner figures on the same route, to enlarge the 
grain traffic to proportions commensurate with the augmented movemeot from the 
three large Atlantic ports. 
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It has been clearly demonstrated that a rate of one mill per ton per mile can bi) 
reached on a canal of certain practicable size with steam motive-power, and afford a 
profit to the carrier. The Missiiisippi at present, affords a natural water-way larger 
than huuiau labor can construct. Its bare present some serious obstructions, but these 
oau be removed at slight expense compared with the general . result accomplished, as 
ilcinoustrated by the £ads jetties at the month of the great stream. It is practicable, 
and, indeed, now one of the probabilities of the future, to enlarge the capacity of the 
MitwiHsippi ao that fleets of barges drawing 10 feet of water, and bearing even half a 
millioD Dushels of grain, can be moved to New Orleans at a cost of less than 2 cents 
|)^r bushel. Even now these river argosies arrive with 700 car-loads of merchandise; 
imkkiug almrkit as good time as the freight train. 

We 83 lly ueo:l competition in barge lines to fully develop the advantages of the 
rirtT route. There is but one barge line plying between Saint Louis and this city, 
ownel by a f>w individuals, thu profits of Which must have been very large. Com- 
iKtiug oiily with the cross routes, aud having a snfifiuiently large local business to 
iinnre liberal dividends, the rates on bulk grain have nevertheless been steadily 
n'llucod until they are now only 5 cents per bushel IVom Saint Louis to New Orleans. 
Tliii oi course atfords no test of the question of river-transportation, even under pres- 
ent, circiimitances. Active competition between several largo barge companies could 
alone establish the minimum cost under favorable conditions. 

All things considered, there is reason to predict that hav'ng secured deep water at 
th« mouth of the Mississippi, insuring the passage of the largest steamers with full 
jrrain cargoes, the solution of the other questions is only a matter of timf) ; and that 
Xev Orleans will continne to grow in importance as a grain market not only in the 
ratio of the expanding aggregate exports of cereals from the United States, but in 
proportion to the natural advantages, which only need skill, energy, and capital to be 
fnlly utilized. 

Qaestion 8. Please to present a table showing the number of bales of cotton shipped 
ont of the Gulf States and the number of bales shipped from New Orleans during each 
year since 1865. 

Answer. See following table : 

C<rmparaiive Bhipmenia of cotton from seaporisof Oulf SlaleSy and from ports of New Orleans* 

from September 1, 1865, to August 31, 1878. 



Years. 



l"7fi-77 
l*-7.>.'76 
lJ'74-75 

W:j-74 
K2-T3 
1>71.72 

1'«*.70 

iwy7-i« 



Gulf 
Statca. 



Balet. 

2,590.172 
2, 061, 5i5 
2, 258, 334 
1, 600, 710 
1, 901, 324 
1, 909. 844 
1, 472, 267 
2, 160. 864 
1, 662, 5G5 
1,178,013 
1. 092, 104 
1, 264. 787 
1, 803, 078 



New Or- 
lcan8. 



BoUm. 

1,706,945 

1, 396, 992 

1, .582. 961 

1, 160, 296 

1,348,398 

1, 406, 026 

1, 087. 453 

1,541.850 

1, 185, 060 

842,405 

681, 692 

867, 316 

768,548 



Qtiesition 9. Please to present in tabular form a statement showing the name of each 
line of stramerH plying between New Orleans and f<)reign ports, the number of steamers 
in earh line, the aggrt^gate tonnage of vessels composing such lines, and the foreign 
jHms at which they touch and trade. 

Answer. See following table : 

Steamship lines between Kew Orleans and foreign ports. 



Name of line. 



B*li7i>^H(iiidarafl Line 

VrniCnuiLiiw 

Tampa Steaniablp Company's Line 

naTana and Kev West 

»w Orleans, Florida and narana. 

Nwtb German Lloyd 



Number of 
steamers. 



Agfrregate 
tuunago. 



From Now Orleans to— 



1 
8 
2 
1 
3 



454 

4,677 

1,119 

779 

1,948 

9,477 



Balixe, Hondnma. 
Havana and Mexican ports. 
Florida coast anil IIuTaua. 
Key West and Havana. 
Havana, Key West, and Cedar 

Keys. 
Bremen, via Havre, Southamp- 

ton, and Havana. 
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JSteam$hip lines between Xetc Orleans and foreign porU — Coiitinaod« 



Name of line. 



Nniiil»er of 
steamers. 



SontUem Mail Stpnnisbip Company 

Llverfiool Southern Steamship Company ... 

MiasiKsippi and Dominion Lino 

Blythe's Line 

Serra Line 

Papfiynnni Line 

West India and Pacific Steamship Company 

Watts, Mill>UTn&Co.'A Line 

Liverpoul, Brazil and River Platto Lino .... 

French Transatlantic Line 

Total 




A^rpTftpUe 
tuunaige. 



From New Orleans U>— 



1,100 I 

27.:mo I 

U. 227 I 
4, 800 
6,73*2 
8,5«3 

22,245 

4,847 
9,748 

5,284 



123,380 



Key West and HnTana. 
Liverpool, via West Indies. 
LivcriMwlf Cunina,aodilAvaas. 
LiverpooL 

Liverpool, via Havana. 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool and all W«st Indie* 
and Mexican {wrta. 

Liverpo"L 

Liverpool, Rio d« Janeiro, Per- 

nambneo, Itufnos A>'n«. 

Barcelraia and Marseitlus. 



VesselB plying between New Orleans and Liverpooh toucli at int-ermediat^ or other 
points only when coming from Liverpool. They take from New Orleans only direct 
freight for Liverpool. 

Question 10. Please to present as succinctly as iKissible your views as to the meas- 
ures w^hich shonld be adopted for promoting commerce between New Orleans and 
foreign countries, esi^ccially with Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and South 
America. 

Answer. TheabsRnce of proper reciprocity treaties affonling relief from theenonnoas 
duties levied against American products, and which virtually prohibit their importation 
into tiioso countries, is a serious obstacle to the enlargement of our commercial reUr 
tions with Mexico, South and Central America, and the West Indies. 

It is not here advisable to discnss the question of free trade rerma protection; 
-whatever may be the theoretical advantages of either, it is certain that protection is 
in this connection, carried to such an extent by our near ueighbona as to '* grind the 
face of the poor'' by preventing the introduction of cheap food, that home iudustrif? 
and products may be fostered. 

Aside from our cotton trade, which amounts to nearlj' 43 per cent, of the entin> ex- 
ports of that important pnuluct from the United States, the principal hope oIl New 
Orleans for the extension of her foreign ccunmerce is in the promotion of trade bet we<*n 
the Great West and our Spanish American neighbors. Want of sufficient capital, 
mainly due to distrust occasioned by the disturbed condition of our political affairs, 
now happily more settled, has also been a leading factor in the problem of how this 
tra<le is to be controlled ; but, with proper and legitimate assistance from the govcni- 
ment in revising treaties, &,c., and the establishment of a line of steamers intnisted 
with carrying the United States mails, no difficulty need be apprehended on that score 
fer the future. As in every commercial transaction, all things being equal, the qn«r 
tion of transportation from the West to foreign consuming ceut'ers of the surplus crop* 
has been merely a matter of dollars and cents. 

Up to within the past two or three years it evidently did not pay to ship by the 
Mississii)pi River and Southern rail routes, or we shouhl have handled more West-^ni 
produce. This and last season, however, we have sensibly increased our shipmenta of 
grain, as will be seen by reference to table given elsewhere in this report. 

For this improvement, as has been stated in answer to a previous question, we are 
largely indebted to an increased inland tonnage on the Mississippi River, and to thf 
efforts of the railroads connecting New Orleans with the West; their competition with 
other rout4;s having reduced rates to a point that admits of shipments at figures which, 
in conne(>.tion with more moderate average ocean rates, are at a parity with eastern 8«a- 

fmrts. Nothing short of an indirect '^subsidy'' would, from the outset, maiutain a 
ine or lines of steamers to South American ports in competition with the lines plying 
betweenEurope and those ports. I use the word ^* subsidy '' because it has been u.«*d 
in this connection in various petitions presented to Congress within the past year or 
two favoring such lines. 

The "subsidy" desirable is a contract from the Post-Office Department for canyin? 
the United Slates mails, at a fair rate of compensation, commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the objects to be attained. 

At present our intercourse with our South American neighbors is too uncertain, and 
want of proper mail facilities practically removes them, though so to speak at (^nr 
very doors, farther from us than we are' from some of the remotest oouatriesof £q- 
lope. 

To quote from a recent memorial of our chamber of comm'^rce, ** the enonnoii< 
disproportion between our national trade with Europe an 1 with the countries and 
colonies of our own continent is shown by the fact that while our whole foreign trade 
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nnionnt^d in 1876to8l,l31,l4t,4S9, our trade with the conntries of this continent south 
of the United StateH was, according to the 8tat<»nient; of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Imt 81 25,000,000, wliile the whole foreign commerce of these conntries was $530,000,000 
for the same year." 

This unequal and unnatural course of commerce is due, as the memorialists state, 
entirely to two causes : 

Ist. **The want of proper commercial treaties and conventions between our govern- 
luent and those of the countries and colonies referred to. 

2tL "The want of a<lequate facilities of commercial intercourse between the United 
St.'it<»8, and especially its Western interior, and the countries and colonics referred to." 

That the eovernmeuts of England and France, who enjoy the greatest part of tliis 
tropical trade, appreciate its importance, is shown by the fact that England pays a sub- 
>idv of $U;K),000 per annum for the Central South American and West India Royal Mail 
Sr4'.^mHliip Company and the Pacitic Steamship Company, and that France pays 
^1,519,4.51 i>er annum to the "Compagnie des Messageries Maritimcs" et **Compagnie 
Grand Trans-Atlantique," which lines transport the pix>ducts of the tropics to those 
countries, 

Thei^ostmaster-General, referring to the necessity for improved postal facilities with 
South America, also says : 

"There is no portion of the world with which the United States has as unsatisfac- 
tory mail arrangements as with South America. 

•*Tho correspondence for Brazil and other countries on the east coast, in the absence 
of any direct mail steamship communicatiou, is forwarded via England, and the corro>s- 
jioadence for other countries on the west coast, sent via Panama, can only be prepaid 
ro ports of debarkation on that coast, with no assurance of it« being forwarded to 
iitterior destination, and always leaving a local charge, excessive in amount, to be 
rolh'cted from the addressees on its delivery." 

(The latter has, I believe, since been rectitied through governmental action.) 

In view of the known facts, such a statement, emanating from so high a source, serves 
tr> enforce the necessity for prompt governmental aid in securing proper communica- 
tion, more especially when such aid is the merest trifle compared with the results to 
W obtained. As the initial point for this Spanish-American trade, New Orleans holds 
)>iit many inducements. It is semi-tropical. Louisiana was originally settled by the 
Latin races, and her population to this day contains a large ])ercentage of Si>anisli 
and French and their descendants, who are probably, in habits, inclinations, and 
tastes, more nearly like the inhabitants of Spanish-American countries than any 
other people in the United States; for this reason alone New Orleans is known and 
looked to by these people, and, with convenient trauHportation, would be largely vis- 
ite<l by them. 

A line drawn from Chicago to the port of Aspinwall via New Orleans would show 
al»fugth of about 2,400 miU>s by rail and steamer, with a running time of al)out six 
And a half days. From Chicago to Aspinwall via New York would be about 3,500 
miles by rail ami steamer, w^h a running time of eight and a half days. Indeed, as 
stated by the memorial above quoted, the adoption ot a steam postal service from New- 
Orleans to Aspinwall would not only effect a great saving of cost to the government, 
hut a day and a half between Aspinwall and New York over the prescMit connection 
hptween those two jwiiits. An approximate saving of time could be made between 
WKHteni trade centers and nearly every other port of any consequence of bur southern 
nfijj;hlK»rs. 

(Question 11. Please to present a statement showing the quantity and value of the 
principal products of the State of Louisiana during the year 1878. 

Answer. See following table : 



f^nantity and value of the principal prodncU of Louisiana and percentage shipped out of the 



ProdnctB. 



Ki<*e barrels. 

^uaar pounds. 

«« »la«<»e8 gallons . 

Cotton bait's. 



Total 



Quantity. 



162, 180 ' 
251,088,860 I 
14,814,024 
GlU.OUO 



Estinmted 
value. 



$2,108,000 

13, 182, 000 

3, 889. 000 

27, 450, 000 



46, 6:!», 000 



Per en I. 

of \tv\M\- 

ucts ship- 

Iicd out 

of the 

Statu. 



75 

86 

m 
loo 



Above is estimate value of actual production of sugar, raolassas, and lice. 
cotton crop of the State is estimated. 
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Qnestion 12. Please to present in tabular form the quantity of floor and grain re- 
ceived at New OrleaiiH during years 1850 to 1878, inclusive. 
Answer. 8ee following table : 

Quantity of flour and grain received at New Orleans during the lant ttcenty-nine ]ffar$. 



Years. 



Floor. 



BarrdM. 

1850-'54* 4.143,240 

18o5-'M* 5,708.4U2 

18(J0-'64* 2,»2J,204 

1865-'(»* , 6.031.287 

lOTO I 1,641.477 

1871 ! 1.541,281 

1872 1.087, 488 

1873 ' 1,502.206 

1874; 837,685 

1875 786.231 

1876 791,701 

1877 ; 631,602 

1878 : 039,304 



Grain. 



25, 741, 4iM 

28.627,422 

22.45B.4«3 

27.820,920 

5,9l4.m 

4.5S7,5W 

7. 099. 694 

7,0i6,:«7 

61213,37: 

4.252,K50 

4IW7.27H 

6.998,338 

11,013.44« 



* Fire yeani period. t S:ic1cfi and liarreU reduccxl to bushels. 

; Period at wiiich trade beeauie sensibly alfected by railroads from the West tapping interior pointt. 

Question 13. Please to present a table showing the quantity of flour and grain 
Bhipi)ed from New Orleans to ports in the United States and to foreign ports during 
years 1850 to 1878, inclusive. 

Answer. See following table : 

Quantity of flour and grain nhlpped from Xew Orl^ane to ports of the Uniled States and to 

foreign j)ort8 during the last twenty-nine years. 



Years. 



1850— 5 years. 
18,55 — 5 years. 
1860—5 yean*. 
1865— 5 years. 

1870* 

1871* 

1872* 

1873" 

1874* 

1875* 

1876* 

1877* 

1878 



To porta of the United 
St«tea. 


To foreij 
Fioar. 


pi ports. 


Floor. 


Grain. 


Gcaia. 


Barrels. 


ButheU, 


BarrrU. 


BushtU. 


1, 276, 185 


5.116,615 


1, 420, 078 


4.4^790 


2, 270, 851 


8, 385, 907 


1, 367, 500 


6.471,90! 


314, 021 


1, 399. 420 


133,435 


337.760 


1, 221, 018 


4. 435, 817 


875,217 


l,265iSW 


327, 441 


923,774 


228.270 


16&746 


356,020 


753,544 


157. 927 


9M.991 


406.687 


1. 375, 747 


78,893 


7HI.416 


416.906 


2,597,865 


68,867 


1,11«.07» 


299,279 


1,757.440 


180.354 


1.244,4« 


247. 376 


1. 160, 800 


04,876 


tiSA,9M 


237, 238 


1,053.009 


93.792 


1.675.492 


171.062 


1, 049, 630 


34,208 


2.9ao.i«! 


144,534 


1,217,767 


38,042 


t7.a»i4Je 



* Includes wheat and corn. No data for wheat for other years. 

t Includes 6,034.654 hushela of com, 838,088 bushels of wheat, and 521,716 bnahela of rye. 

Question 14. Please to present a statement showing the sections and conntrics to 
which cotton was sbipped fitim the cotton States during years 1876-*77 and wn-*/?. 

Answer : 
Liverpool, Cork, Falmouth, Cowej*, Qneenstown, Fleetwood. Great Britain. 
Havre, Rouen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Dunkirk, Nantes, Cette. France. 

Bremen and Hamburg Germanj'. 

Antwerp and Ghent Belgium. 

Amsterdam. Rottenlam .'.... Holland. 

Kevol and Cron.stadt Russia. 

Stockholm and Gothenburg Sweden. 

Barcelona, Malaga, San lander, and Gibraltar Spain. 

Genoa Italy. 

Trieste Anstria. 

British North America British North America 

Vera Crnz Mexico. 

West Indies West Indies. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rho<le 

Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylviuiia, New Jersey, 

Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois United States. 
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These comprise the leading points and sections. Comparatively trifling qnantities 
Atf shipped to luluor porta iu the foreiga countries en u altera ted, and occasional lots to 
other States of the United States, bnt none of suffioieut consequence to note. 

Annei)d t»<)lo, complied from the National Cotton E:cchauge records, is of interest 
in thifi connection. 

EiporUof cotton from the United States for year 1877-73, ioith comparatives for 1876-'77. 



Porta. 



XewOrleftDH. 

tialrmton 

HubUe 

Sn-anaah .... 
Ciurleaton . . 
Witminjrton . 
Norfolk ..... 
Baltimore . . . 
Nfwtork .., 

BoMton 

Philadelphia 
PortRojil.. 
Other porte . 



I Great 
Britain. 



Bales. 
743. 131 
173, 481 
101,641 
162,059 
115,619 

28,984 
157, 153 

41,468 
351.580 
122, 549 

24, 999 
8. 612 

15.009 



TotoU877-78 2,047,185 

ToUll876-'77 , 1,994,418 



France. 

Bales. 
325, 406 
20, 971 
26, 140 
35, 083 
68.530 

2,204 


Continent.* 

Bales. 

305, 223 

12, 038 

36,306 

140, 017 

103. 584 

22,437 


Channel. 

BaUs. 
79, 330 
12,684 


13, 180 
9.528 
4,175 


16. 819 

52,455 

550 




10,493 


4,660 


302 


630 ! 

1 


1 


1 • 






495, 135 
461,088 


*600, 050 
446,138 


123.563 
126, 492 



Total 
1876-77. 



Bales. 

1, 453, 006 
225, 174 
164,093 
351,239 
207, 261 

65.596 
150, 357 

58,287 
419, 188 
123, 099 

25, 931 
8,612 

15,009 



3. 355. 492 
3, 028, 130 



* Included in continent are 0,030 bolea to Mexico. 

Qnestion 15. Please to furnish data for the years 1876, 77, and 78 necessary' to con- 
tiaue tables on pages 182 and 183 of Appendix, to Internal Commerce. 
Answer. I append full table. 

yumberof bales of cotton received at Galveston by river and by rail, during the last five years. 





Years. 


By river. 

BaUs. 
133. 374 
165, 056 
203. 606 
216, 463 
254,710 


By rail. 


Total. 


1«74 


Bales. 

234,424 
194,938 
266, 125 
278.774 
201, 521 


Bales. 
367,798 


W5 


360,804 


\m 


469, 731 


1«77 


495.237 


W7tl 


456,231 






) 



yinber of bales of cotton received at Mobile by river and by rail, during years below men- 
tioned. 



8UMMA.RY. 



1R55, 

1h60 

ISflo 

l^ 

l^, 

1)168 

1MI» 

IK70 



Years. 



By river. By raiL 



Bales. 
436, 343 
575,555 



282,033 
136.834 
187,002 
115,158 ; 
147,881 ; 



Bales. 
None. 
227,706 



130,554 
04,195 
166,211 
111,568 
155,927 



Years. 



18n 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



By river. , By raiL 



BaUs. 

177, 512 

9i), 251 

76,436 

76,006 

97,077 

144, 263 

101, 411 

162,919 



Bales. 
223.081 
195,717 
153.688 
219. 978 
222.186 
227.035 
256,468 
251.408 
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Total of all-rail movement to Xorthei^ sea-ports and to Northern mills direct. 



Years. 



1855 . 

1860. 

1865* 

1866. 

1887. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 



Number of bales of cotton 
shipped by rail. 



To Northern 
sea-ports. 



BaUs. 

7,284 
108, 676 



To Northern 
mills direct. 



Total moT<^ 
ment by nuL 



Sola. 
None. 
None. 



Bole*. 

7.2M 
106,676 



211, 885 
185,712 
204,337 



196, 591 
336,996 
220.121 
260,796 
2.'>9,511 
252, 616 
390,295 
314.806 
884,927 



None. 

None. 

170.253 



153.825 
228 923 
122,065 
141. .SOO 
237. 572 
191,604 
30.% 327 
312,789 
295.306 



211. AG 
185.712 
'aii.m 

mm 

350. 41C 
565.919 

4U2.296 
437. UKJ 

095.02: 

827. 5*5 

6K0,2J3 



* No record. 



Xumher of hales of cotton recdred at Northern factories ty rail direct^ and through Noriktru 

sea-portSy dnrivg the last twenty-two years. 



Tear ending September 1 — 



1855. 

1860. 

1865 1 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869 ., 

1870. 

1871 . 

W2. 

1873 . 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 



Beceived at Northern 
mills. 



By rail di- 
rect* 



BaUt. 
None. 



Throujsh 

Northern 

sea-ports. 



None. 



170, 523 
258,611 
153, 825 
228, 9J3 
122, 065 
145.500 
237, 572 
191, 604;; 
80^327: 
312.789: 
295,^06: 



BaUi. 
571, 117 
788,521 



604,085 
697.367 
629.294 
663,313 
623,516 
843, .103 
855, 475 
921.965 
939.845 
879,256 
015, '.^28 
089,037 
1. 019, 347 



Total. 



Bakt. 

571. IIT 

788.531 



697.9^7 
799, H7 

777, 3W 
977. :*» 

1.063,4« 

i,i77.«: 

1.07B.f» 
1,220.5:0 

l,Wl,M<> 
1, Mi 653 



♦Rail flpures from New York Financial Chronicle to 1874. 
tNo record from 1862 to 1865. 

\ From official crop statement, National Cotton Exchange. Totals of New York Shipping List to 1«71. 
inclusive. 

Number of bales of cotton shipped from New Orleans to Northern ports, and from Ncv Or- 
leans direct to foreign countries. 



Year ending September 1 — 



1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 



Shipped t« North- 
ern ports. 



Bdlet. 

213, 843 
2(r2, 317 
208,637 



252,355 
248, H70 
100, 215 



Shipped direct 
to foreign coun- 
tries. 



Bales. 

024,748 
1.067,047 
2.005,662 



516.188 
618,940 
561,477 



Total. 



2,214,2* 
• •• ■ ••■ ■ 
7fi^5« 
»7.JI* 

661. oe 
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.Vvmidr of baJm of eoUon ihipped from New Orleans to Northern ports, cfv. — Continued. 



Year ending September 1 — 



oin ports. ^_^i^^f 



TotaL 






222, «71 
17», 520 
238, 824 
198, 477 
228,968 
2(11,079 
162, 454 
212, 375 
188, U03 
244, 187 



Salet. 

619. 
1, 005, 
1,302, 

8K8. 
1. 177. 
1, 147, 

fld5, 
1, 363, 
1,204, 
1,453, 



534 

530 
5.35 
076 
058 
314 
270 
005 
591 
096 



Balet. 

842, 405 
1, 185, 050 
1.541.359 
1, 087, 453 
1, 406, 526 
1,348.303 
1, 157, 724 
1, 575, 380 
1, 392. 594 
1,697,283 



* Xo record. 



JaWe showing value, and sources of receipts of cotton at New Orleans (exclusive of cotton 

receired from other delivery ports.) 



From— 



RhI Kirer 

(hiachita River 

Aikiiniusliiver 

•Tsu-knon llailroad 

MiMUMippi Kiver and other 
iwurces , 



1878. 



1877. 



$193, 800 

132, 217 

37, 009 

333. 512 



$147. 5.54 

73, 762 

10, 721 

300, 418 



676,423 I 640,902 



1876. 



I 



1875. 



1874. 



$167,410 I $146,435 

135,441 : 70,072 

44.078 1 22,136 

306,828 ' 243,302 

747,806 511,437 



$170, 852 

102. 827 

45, 036 

280, 43G 

621,647 



1873. 



$187. 748 

103, 670 

58,128 

271, 537 

610,297 



Total , 1,372,960 1,182,337 



1,401,563 I 993,382 



1, 221, 698 1, 240, 3S4 



Question 16. Please to present statistics of mannfactures of cotton in the United 
States during the three years ending August 31, lb78. 

Answer. No detailed s'tatements have In^en made up of manufactures of States north 
oreact of the Ohio and MissisMippi Rivers since 1875. We have, howevt^r, data suffi- 
cieut to sliow the consumption of the South by States and of the North and West 
^oSi'*^g&tedy vide the following : 

Takings of cotton-mills in the United States^ for commercial years ending August 31, 1876 

and 1877. 



Alabama 

Misniiuiippi 

ArkuiKiiii 

Kentucky , 

LouUiana 

MKiiiari 

TtTiocMee 

Texas 

Groreta 

^tuth Carolina 
North Carolina 
VirgiQui 



Taken by Southern spinnem 
Taken by Nortbem apinners 



Total United States conaumptlon • 1,492,400 



1877-78. 


1876-'77. 


187&-76. 


Bales. 


Bales. 


Balet. 


6.001 


7, 039 


10,892 


5,853 


3.300 


3,736 


None. 


250 


320 


4,500 


3,790 


6,188 


2,223 


680 


1,382 


6, 157 


4,702 


4,696 


14,541 


14, 008 


12,643 


322 


900 


1,179 


42.566 


37.700 


44, 112 


27, 918 


20, 020 


24,309 


> 21, 840 


15, 000 


14,155 


1 15, 736 


12,000 


11,026 


147,747 


127, 189 


133,637 


1, 344, 653 


1,301,816 


1, 220, 565 



1,429,005 I 1,354,102 



Question 17. Is the shipment of grain from New Orleans to Europe limited by the 
anioant of available ocean tonnage which may be received at New Orleans in the 
comiHe of trade, or are such shipments confined principally to the completion of the 
loading of vessels which cannot be fully loaded with cotton, or, in other words, is 
grain taken by vessels arriving at New Orleans merely for the reason that they are 
tiuable to seutire bi'tter paying freight f 
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Answer. The extent of onr grain business for twelve months ending August 31, 1878, 
as shown in answer to question No. 14, is a sufficient reply to the ahove. The biiM- 
ness is regular, and whole or part cargoes of grain are engaged, as in case of cotton 
or other merchandise. Cargo<'s part cotton and part' grain have up to a recent ]»eri<Ml 
been preferred by shipmast^i-s, for the reasons set nirfch in reply to question No. 3. Theie 
is practically no limit to the supply of available tonnage, as by use of the telegraph 
ship-owners all over the world keep themselves thoroughly posted as to ireight offer- 
ings and the probabilities, and, hence, are always ready to disjiatch their vessels to 
this or any other port where they have reasonable assurance of a cargo at fair rates. 

The prospects of the cotton crop and consequent probability of heavy receipts of 
cotton at New Orleans this year brought a large fleet of vessels here early in the sea- 
son ; these were followed by others from time to time, and at no period during the 
year was there a scarcity of freight room. 

Arrangements are in progress tor additional lines of steamers to ply between New 
Orleans and points in Europe during next season ; and we shall have an abundance 
of both steam and sail freight room for the accommmlation of the increased business 
in cott-oit, grain, and other artieles that is confidently looked for 

Question 18. Please to present any facts not given by you in your reply to other 
questions as to the probable development of a large foreign grain trade in New Or- 
leans f 

Answer. Since the revival in the grain trade of New Orleans, experience has dem- 
onstrated that grain from the West can be placed on board of an ocean cntrii^r io 
this port at extraordinarily low prices. It has already been done at a cost of 5 ut 5} 
cents, and, as stated in reply to (question No. 7, with present facilities and competition, 
it is in calcularion that decidedly lower rates will be reached. 

It is proper to remark, in J ustiti cation of a proposition so purely argumentative as 
the above, that the merchants of New Orleans and of the West rely upon the cheap- 
ness of their inland transportation, present and pn>si)eotive, as an irresistible means 
for controlling a goodly share of tne gram trade of the West, except the exlrtme 
Northwestern sections. 

During the season of 1877-78 and most of 1878-*79, there was an abundance of ton- 
nage in the port of New Orleans (in fact, for a time the number of ocean vessels load- 
ing here was nearly as large as at New York), and no difficulty need be apprehended 
on that score in the future. 

The mode of transporting grain to New Orleans is remarkable, and fn^m the enormons 
quantities that can be handled at one time, effectually does away with the supposed 
dilference In time in favor of railroads as compared with the Mississippi i{iver. 

Single towboats bring barges at one time from Saint Lonis to New Orleans with 
from 150,000 to 180,000 bushels of grain in addition to other articles, the time between 
the two places ranging from seven to nine days. To move, say, 150,000 bushels by 
railroad would require about 4;^ cars of 20,000 pounds capacity, to say nothing of 
the time, labor, and expense in loading each car and subsequent transfers, moHt of 
which are saved in transportation by barges on the Mississippi River route, the bargtes 
being towed to the ship's side, and the grain transferred by means of floating elevators 
without any intennecliate handling, direct to the ship's hold. 

These are important considerations and are likely, pf themselves, to have great 
weight in finally determining this question. 

Question 19. Do statistics and other facts bearing upon the cotton movement of li^8 
indicate any increase or decrease in the overland or all-rail movement T 

Answer. The following table, showing crops and all-rail movement for past five 
years, best answers this question : 

Crops and all-rail movement from 1873 to 1878, incluBire. 



Tears. 



1872-73 
1873-'74 
1874-75 
187^-76 
1878-77 
1877-78 



All-rail move- 
ment to Eaiit- 
oni dellverv 
ports and 
mills. 



I 



Boles. 
402.296 
497,083 
444,220 
695,822 
627.605 
680,283 



Total cotton 
cropa United 
States. 



Jialea. 
3,930,508 
4. 170, 888 
3. 827, 845 
4, 632. 813 
4,474.069 
4,778,805 



Per cent, ot 
crop mtrft- 
meot, all rail 



.10234- 
. 1191 - 
.IIW-I- 
.ISUIt 
.14« + 
.1429 



It is more than probable that the all-rail movement for the commercial year cndioc 
August 31, 1879, will exceed 16 per cent, of the entire croxK Tho official statement tf( 
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tbe Nfttional Cnttmi Exchange for the nine months ending May 31, 1879, shows that 
the railroads crossing, the Ohio and Mississippi Kivers have handlfd 805,695 hales di- 
rect from producers (iigainst 579,958 for the same period in ld77-7d), the lar<;(;8t rail- 
movement on record, and considerahly exceeding any period of twelve months in the 
annals of the trade. Many interior places have erected improved steam-compresses, 
tbfrfby increasing the cairying ca^>acity per car, and cntting rates to figures which 
have enabled the liveliest competition with water routes to the Sonthern seaboard. A 
pArtof the increase in the rail movement, however, must be ascribed to diversion 
fnmi New Orleans duiing the epidemic in 1878, her loss from that cause having been 
fally 100,000 bales. 



Cotton 



movement and crops of the Utiited States for years 1877-'78 and 1876-*77, compiled 
from records of yational Cotton Exchange of America. 



OKXERAL MOVEMENT TO THE SEABOARD. 



X<'t receipts nt Xew Orleans 

Xet TPcHptit at Gal ve«t4»n 

X«t mceipts at Indianola 

Xf t recef |itft at ConiUM Christi 

X<'t receipts at Brazos d« Santiago 

Nrt n^eipts p.t Brownsrille 

N«t rvceipts at Eagle Pass 



NVt rec«i])tH at Mobile 

Net rfoi>lpt« at Charleston 

NVt re<>i*ipts at Tort Rnfal 

Set rrceipt^ at Beaufort, Hilton Head, and Georgetown 

Xet rpceipts at Savannah 

X«4 receipts at Brunswick 



>Vt receipts at Wilniiagton 

Shipped from other points on coast of North Carolina to Bal- 
timore and Northern ports 



Not receipts at Norf ol k 

Xet receipts at other nhipplng points in Virginia 

Xct receipts at Florida ports and shipments tram interior of 
Florida to Savannah by rail 

*R«:eive<l at Sew York, rail overland 

Kireived at Boston, rail overland 

'Received at Philadelphia, rail overland 

• R^relved at B;iUimora, rail overland 

* R»*Hved at Providence, rail overland 

'Rpceived at Portland direct, according to railroad atatc- 

nienta 



Total 



1877-'78. 



1870-77. 



BalM. 



454.137 
6,901 



23 

38 

747 



422, 453 

18,541 

1,892 



5G3,0:{5 
8,082 



123, 422 
14,627 



BaUt. 
391. 519 



461,846 
418, 632 



BaUa. 

486.' i 32 
13.086 I 

30i 

1,307 



Bales. 
1, 100, 386 



440,362 
26,820 
5,929 



425. 714 

84,867 




144.250 

133, 528 

82, 365 

14,435 

9,955 

6.739 



58,288 



120. 985 
108, 7U0 

32, 323 
4,741 

14, 238 



341, 272 



301 



I 



4, 334, 190 



* Direct from prmluciug sections. 
OVERLAND MOVEMENT. 



Carried north— 

from Saint Louis 

acniss Mississippi River at Han 

nilMl 

fmm Cairo, 
via Cairo and Y inocnnes RaU- 

rosd 

vLt Illinois Central Railroad 
ttnm Evausville, vlaBvansville 
and Tern* Hadt« Railroad 
fttmi Louisville, 
via Ohio and Misaiasippi Rail 

road 

via Jeffomon. Madison and In- 
dianapolis Railroad 

via Cincinnati and Lexington 
B«iln>ad 



1877-'78. 



Bales. 




' BaUtg. 

\ 248,313 

22,065 



87.682 
11,894 

10,653 



36,800 

134,680 

44.672 



Bales. 



Bales. 



1876-'77. 



Bales. 
204, 227 



36,807 



69,484 
48,898 



12,385 




500,886 
860,918 

473, 111 

468.420 

138,665 

580. 178 

41.132 



381,378 



4,035,083 



Bales. 
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Cotton moremoni and orop» of ike Unitedf 4'c. — Continued. 
OVBRLATTD MOTEMENT— Continaed. 



ISTe-*??. 



Beccdptci at Cincinnati by river — 
Shipped to null» iuUnt>i>nt to river 
aua to p<iiut» above without touch- 
ing at Cineinnnti, exclusivf of cot- 
ton to Maysvillc, counted in South 
em consumption 



Bale$, I BdUi, 
46. OM 



Lem nhipments: 
From Saiut Lonin to Louisville, 

countpd nt both plHcrs 

From Saint Louis to Virksbur^ . . . 

New Orleans . 
Cairo to Saint Louia 



Total overlnnd movement 

Bcceipts ovcrhmd at Now Tork, 
BoHtiin,Pbilndfli)hia, Providence, 

Baltimore, nnd Portland 

Shipments from Mobile and othor 
oittportft by rail and river to in- 
terior , 

Less d€*ducted at^ 

New Orleans 

Savannah 

Charleston 

Mobile 



Deduct 



Direct overland movement from 
prodncers to mills north and east 
of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers 




311, 7W 



We thus have : 



Receipts of cotton at United States shipping ports , 

Sliipracnts, all-rail, from producers direct to manufacturers 



1877-78. 



Balea. 

4, 334, 190 
295.306 



Adding consumption by mills in cotton States, not included in port 'receipta, 
gives. 



4.629,496 
144.360 



1876-Tr. 



BaU$- 

4,(»3.W5 
312,71^3 



4,34:.K7: 
126. W 



Total crop in bales 4,773,865 I 4,4:4.«3 



Qnestion 20. Of the total amount of wheat-flotir and grain received at New Orlean;* 
dnriu;; tlio year euding April I, 1878, what proportion was consumed at New Orlean», 
and what proportion wnH Hhipped to other pointM in the United States, and what pro- 
portion wa.s exiiorted to foreijjn counfcrie^f 

Answer. For the crommercijil year «*n(ling Angnst 31, 1878, the floiir and grain state- 
ments, according to the New Orleans Price Current, were as follows : 

FLOUR. 



Barrels 



Supply at 
New Orleans. 



Shipped t4> 
domestic potts. 



6G3, 311 



144,534 



Shipped to 
foreign porta. 



88,043 



Consoni<^ in 
Kcw Odeaos. 



465^773 



The supply at New Orleans for year 1877-*78 included 24,007 barrels stock left over 
September 1, 1677. The stock on hand September 1, 1878, was 14,902 barrels. 
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CORN. 



Sapply at 
ew Orleans. 



New 



Bushels. 



8,092,861 



Shipped to 
domestic porta. 



1, 210, 774 



Sliipped to 
foreign ports. 



6,0M,654 



Consumed in 
Kew Orleans. 



787, 433 



Tbe .sapply at New Orleans for year 1877-78 included 126,500 bushols stock loft over 
Septein)>cr 1, 1877. The stock on hand September 1, 1878, was 60,000 bushels. 

AlK>nt the same proportions as set forth in above tables, may be applied to flour for 
the period named in ftltove question. The rec4npt8 of wheat and rye are almost ex- 
rlnsively for foreign export. Of oats, nearly all the receipts are for local consumi)tion 
iu Now Orleans and the ii^Jacent country. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY GEORGE U. PORTER, ESQ., SECRETARY OP 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF BALTIMORE, IN REGARD 'VO THE COMMER- 
CIAL AND TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS OF THAT CITY, IN REPLY TO 
INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS. 

•Qnefltion 1. Please describe the competition which has been going on during the 
year ended May 31, 1879, between Baltimore and other Atlantic seaports for the graui 
trade of the Western States. Yonr answer may embrace the following points: 

(a.) How far this competition relates to the transportation of grain forconsnmp- 
tion at Baltimore and the other Atlantic seaports, and at ]>oiuts on the Atlantic Ka- 
board snpplied from these cities, or from pointn on the line of the several trnnk roads, 

{b.) How far this competition relates to the transportation of grain to the seaports 
for the exportation of grain to foreign countries. 

(c.) The rates which have prevailed from Chicago, from Saint Lonis and from 
other interior points to Baltimore and the other Atlantic seaports daring the last two 
years. 

(d.) The rates which have prevailed during the year between the several Atlantic 
seaports of the United States and European ports. 

(e,) The kinds of grain and the geographical limits of the products of the West, 
which naturally seek the port of Baltimore on account of distance or on account of 
facilities of direct rail transportation from the interior points to Baltimore. 

Answer. The competition between the tmnk lines for Western grain has hadnonn- 
favorable bearing mx local consumption. A very small percentage gf the Weat**™ 
product, either of wheat or corn, is taken for our local cousumpticm. Tlie local mill- 
ers depend chiefly for their supplies on near-by receipts from Maryland, Virginia, smi 
Peimsylvauia, tlie higher graiies of flour being made of the choicest wheat of Sonth- 
ern growth. The white and yellow corn grown in Maryland and Virginia, contiguous 
to the Chesapeake Bay, is peculiar to the soil and climate of those States, and forlionif 
requirements commands a preference over the Western growth, and usually at better 
prices. The extent of the Southern crop, nmrketed at Baltimore for the year IslTT, 
was in round figures 4,500,000 bushels c^rn, and of wheat, 2,500,000 bushels-^togethw, 
7,000,000 bushels I the aggregate of Western wheat and com received was 22,000,('CK> 
bushels, making m all for that year 29,491,810 bushels. For 1878, the Southern cP'P 
of both wheat and corn was about the same as for 1877, but there was a large in- 
crease in receipts of Western. The growth of the grain business at Baltimore will be 
seen from the annexed table, showing the receipts each year since 18t)8. 

Receipts of grain for the following yearS' 



Total 1878 
Totnl 1K77 
Total 1876 
Total 1875 
Tot4il 1874 
Total 1873 
Total 1872 
Total 1871 
Total 1870 
Total 1860 
Total 1868 



Wheat. 


Corn. 


OaU. 


Rye. 


Total 


Bushels. 


Bushels, 


Bushds. 


BuMufls. 


SusMt. 


22,017.120 


17.907.108 


1,052,046 


59,6S1 


41,03S,«» 


7. ittl, 540 


21.212,309 


8.U182 


.116.688 


20.40l.n<' 


3. 945, 247 


24. 684. 230 


810, 212 


112.160 


».fi51,«P 


4.409.670 


9, 567, 141 


977, 514 


74, 5» 


]S,0SR,8M 


6,389.834 


9. 355. 467 


1,130,216 


118.548 


17, 003. ess 


2, 810. 917 


8,330,440 


1,255,072 


100,519 


12,4M.»]: 


2,450,100 


0, 045. 465 


I.O0O.I6I 


on, 038 


13. 561, W 


4, 070, 017 


5.735,921 


1, 83:t, 409 


86,056 


11, 734,3© 


8, 039. 357 


3,831,676 


1, 243. 720 


77,778 


8.MS.S31 


3. 249 995 


3.923.563 


1,171,424 


177.246 


«.S2;W 


2,293,700 


4, 177, 264 


1, 146, 176 


188,270 


7,73i;5« 



Before the West-em grain trade became so largely developed nnder the competition 
of the trunk lines, the local or bay receipts at Baltimore furuished domestic sappU^' 
of corn to both Southern and Northern Atlantic ports. This portion of our traif h»* 
radically chansred. The South for several past years has increased its home prndar* 
tion, and the Northern Atlantic ports have drawn their supplies chiefly from tbe We«t. 
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(h.) The competition between the trnnk lines for traffic in grain to the seaboard 
cities, serves to rednce the cost of trannportatlon to the prodncers and enables tlieir. 
norplos production to find an outlet abroad^ by being able to compete with other for- 
eign markets, thus encouraging the growth, trade, and wealth of our entire country, 
Mdes securing cheap bread for our own people. 

(c.) Under the agreement of the trunk lines, the rates agreed upon April, 1877, were 

as follows: 

Giafiit per 100 lbs. ' Grain, per 100 lbs. 
(Yom Chicago to Baltimore 27 cents. From St. Louis to Baltimore 32 cents. 



From Chicago t<o Philadelphia. . 2d 

From Chicago to New York 30 

From Chici^o to Boston 35 






From St. Louis to Philadelphia . . 33 

From St. Louis to New York 35 

From St. Louis to Boston 40 



u 
tt 
(( 



The above were the published rates, and were continued for some months, though 
donbtful about being strictly adhered to by either of the companies, as firequent com- 
plaints and charges were made, one against the other, of violating the agreement. 

In September there was an advance of 5 cents per 100 pounds uom Chicago and 6 
cents per 100 pounds from Saint Louis, making them as follows : 

Grain, per 100 lbs. 



Grain, per 100 lbs. 
From Chicago to Baltimore .... 32 cent>s. 
I'rom Chicago to Philadelnhia.. 33 " 

From Chicago to New York 35 " 

From Chicago to Boston 40 



(( 



From St. Louis to Baltimore 38 cents. 

From St. Louis to Philadelphia. .39 " 
From St. Louis to New York .... 41 " 
From St. Louis to Boston 46 " 



In October there was a re-classification and a still further advance. 
Early in September, 1878, rates per rail from Chicago to Eastern cities were advanced 
and made as follows : 





To New York, 
100 poandn. 


To Philadel- 
phia, lOOpounds. 


To Baltimore, 
100 pounds. 


To Boston, 100 
pounds. 


Foqrth class 


OmU. 
35 
30 
35 
40 
35 
70 
50 
85 


Centi. 

33 

28 

33 

38 
' 33 

68 

48 

33 


OentM. 
32 
27 
32 
87 
32 
67 
47 
32 


Genu. 
40 


Grain 


35 


BoTe« of meat 


40 


Balk meat 


45 


Bant* la of meat 


40 


Pooltrv. dbc 


70 


Cb*eM 


50 


S«d» 


40 







These rat^s were not long maintained, the " Vanderbilt" roads being charged first 
with breaking faith. Frequent mutterings of complaint appeared in the New York 
papers. In December, 1878, it was discovered that through bills of lading were being 
iisaed from Chicago to Liverpool, via New York or Boston, at 47^ to 50 cents per Iw 
pounds for grain ; a little later heavy contracts were made of provisions through from 
Chicago to Liverpool, via steamer from Boston, Portland, an(l Philadelphia, at 22«. to 
2^. W. per ton. These low rates were owing to the increased number of steamships, 
vhich the several trunk lines of rail had contracted to find business for. 

During the first four months of 1879 there were several effort* to brace up rates by 
the trunk-line manaj^crs; but their resolves are not long adhered to, and the present 
(iemorahzation in freights surpasses all previous experience. 

Through average rates of freight from Chicago to Liverpool for the year 1878. 



Months. 



On wheat and com, per 100 
pounds. 



Via New 
York. 



tViaPhila-. VlaBoe- 
delphia. ton. 



187a 

Jiaoary , 

Tehrvary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aq^Oflt 

6<^ptember 

Ctetober 

Koremher 

I>wemb«r 

UlO 



OenU. 
68 
69i 



48 
48 

51 
63 
67i 



OentM. 
64 
59i 
46 
46| 
42[ 
41.60 
80| 
89| 

m, 

56| 

67 

48} 



CenU. 
64 
5M 
46 
46} 
42J 
41.60 
40 
881 
51 
5^ 

'^ 



Provisions, per 100 poTtnds. 



Via New 
York. 



ViaPhila. 
dclphia. 



0ent9. 
7J\ 
70| 
52| 
49i 
45 
474 
44} 
62 

74 

75} 

60 



Via Bos- 
ton. 



CenU. 
77| 
70| 
52^ 
50} 
45* 
48 
44} 
62 
67} 
74} 
75| 
55 



Via Balti- 
more. 



CenU. 
74} 
68} 
48} 
52 
60 



65 
67 
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During the winter and early spring months the rates were rapidly dropped iind€r 
the cutting process participated in by all the roads, falling on grain from Chicago to 
Baltimore to 20 cents per 100 pounds, with a good deal of the business being ddbe at 
17 cents, and in special cases as low as 15 cents per 100. Since then, howeTtf, there 
have been other agreements made by the managers of the trunk lines, and rnsingthe 
rates to 27 cents from Chicago to Baltimore. 

(d. ) Replied to under No. 6. 

(e,) Wheat, com, and oats, the product of the Middle Stat-es, and also^of the Sontb- 
westem and Northwest-em sections of our country, naturally seek Baltimore, the 
nearest seaboard market, quickened by the usually cheaper cost of tiMnsportation and 
the unsurpassed terminal facilities of our railroads. 

Question 2. Please to prcHont facts showing historically the grifHi;h of steam navi- 
gation between Baltimore and ports of Europe, stating when eacft line was fonned, it« 
nationality, and the number of vessels employed by each line. Please also to state to 
what extent the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is identified With, ocean-steamer Une» 
between Baltimore and Europe, and what special favors or Accommodations are now 
granted to such steamer lines. 

Answer. The first eflfort. to establish a line of steamers btftween Baltimore and Liv- 
erpool was made by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad C<>mpauy in 1866. Three pn>- 
neller steamers, which had been in the coasting trade, wAre purchased and put on the 
lino, and monthly trips from each port were kept up until the fall of 18G8. The ves- 
sels, named the Wore^ister, Somerset, and Carroll, pfoved not suited to the trade. 
They had very limited carrying capacity, either for cAlrgo or passengers ; besides, were 
slow in speed and large consumers of coal. Every tfix) netted a loss to the company, 
and the enterprise wound up, after sale of the klllps, with cost to the company of 
more than half a million dollars. This money, ho#evcr, was not regarded as entirely 
lost ; and though it may be t^'rmed dearly •bought experience, it nevertheless developed 
the practicability of maintaining ocean steam tfansportation between the respective 
ports^ when more suitable vessels could be obtJiiued. More than this, it led directly 
to the establishing of the Norih German Lloya Line between Baltimore and Bremen, 
via Southampton. This company conmieuce^ with two new steamers, Baltimore and 
Berlin, in the spring of 1868, uy making moirthly trips from each port. In the spring 
of 1869 two more new steamers, Ohio and Leipzig, were added to the line, and the 
trips increased to semi-monthly from eaufl port. In 1873 two other new ships, the 
Braunschweig and Ntlmber^, were added, and for a time weekly trips were main- 
tained ; but subsequently, with the falling oft' of the emigrant business, the weekly 
trips to our port were abandoned, though frequently from tno accmnulation of freizfat 
here, extra vessels of the line find business for forwarding it. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company were part owneri in the first two, or probably four, of these steam- 
ers. They had stock to the amount of $750,000, and entered into an arrangement with 
the North German Lloyd for a specified term of years. Free pierage-room at Loonsi 
Point is furnished the line, and the coal consumed by the steamers at net cost to the 
railroad company.* This line has been running uninterruptedly and successfully since 
the date of its inauguration; under the very excellent management of Messrs. A. 
Schumacher & Co., agents. 

After the withdrawal of the railroad company's line of steamers between this port 
and Liverpool, in the fall of 1868, as before referred to, a period of two and a half 
years elapsed before there was a resumption of any regular steam intercourse. Early 
in 1871 the Ottawa and Caspian, of the Allan Line (British), arrived with steel raili 
from Liverpool, for the Baltimore and Ohio Road, and returned hence to that port 
with full cargoes of produce. Other steamers of the same line followed, and Irom that 
period this line has been running regularly between the two ports, making semi- 
monthly trips ; the agents here of the Tine bein^ Messrs. A. S. Schumacher &, Co. 

In December, 1875, the Beaver Line,- also British, put on several steamers to mn be- 
tween this port and Liverpool, and continued to make trips with some regularity 
until February, 1878, when, by an arrangement with the Grand Trunk Railroad, they 
were withdrawn to mn between Portland^ Me., and Liverpool. Both these lines were 
furnished by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company with free pierage at Locust 
Point. 

Independently of the regular lines of steamers plying to European ports from Balti- 
more, tlhe great concentration of grain, flour, cotton, tobacco, Ac, through our rail- 
roa4 aud water communication, has induced, the past year, many transient steam- 
ers, all foreign, to arrive in (^uest of business, so that the arrival and departure of ocean 
steamships is almost of daily occurrence. At this writing there are eleven foreign 
ocean steamers in port, and all with cargoes engaged. 

Since the inauguration of the first line of steamers by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, the forei^ export trade of our port has increased fourfold. The 
wisdom of the movement is thus shown. 

*Coiil is no longer furnished through the railroad company. The ansngement waa abrogated aoa* 
yean ago, and smoe then the coal required by the Bteameta is purchased by their ageatoln theop«B 
market. 
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Qneetion 3. Please to de6cn]|;>ey in general tenus, the facilities for the direct transter 
of grain firom cars to sea-goin^ vessels at Baltimore, mentioning the capacity of the 
elevators, the ownership and octroi of the facilities afforded by them for direct 
trauBfer of grain from cars to ve^ls, and stating also whether grain is nsually 
spouted from the elevator into oce%)i steamers, or transferred to them by means of 
floating elevators. 

Answer. The Baltimore and Ohio Rai^ad Company have two elevators at Locust 
Point, west side of the harbor, with stor^e capacity for 2,000,000 bushels, and the 
Korthem Central Railroad Company, at CaiMon^ on the north side of the harbor, has 
two more with capacity for storing 1,350,OOQ^ making for the port an aggregate of 
storage capacity of 3,350,000 "bushels. These levators are owned by the respective 
roads. Those of the Baltimore and Ohio Company are worked by that company. 
The Xorthern Central Road has leased its elevatora to a company styled the Balti- 
more Elevator Company, which is managed by M<issrs. J. M. Pau & Son. There is 
hmiles at Canton a small transfer elevator, owned, I V)lieve, by the Canton Company, 
bat it has very little storage capacity. There is also a floating elevator in the harbor, 
owned, I believe, by J. N. Gardner, which is used for triyisferring grain from bay ves- 
sels into barges, and from barges into ocean vessels, &c. All the grain inspected, in 
cars, passes through the railroad elevators, and is thence spout/cd into ocean steamers, 
or bagged when required. The floating elevator is only required to transfer other than 
rail receipts. 

Question 4. How does the aggregate tonnage of ocean fipcights from Europe to 
Baltimore compare with the aggregate tonnage of ocean freights from Baltimore to 
Europe f 

Answer. The aggregate tonnage of ocean freights from Europe to Baltimore, as 
compared with the aggregate of ocean freights from Baltimore to Europe, is not more 
than one-fifth; that is, live tons of freight are shipped hence to Europe for one received. 
This is an estimate which, I think, on closer examination would prove nearly correct 
for the year under consideration. The steam tonnage, as a general thing, arrives but 
partially loaded; a few sailing-vessels bring cargoes of salt and chemicals, and a lim- 
ite<I number bring fruit and brimstone from the Mediterranean, whilst 80 per cent, of 
tho whole tonnage comes in ballast. Many of the sailing-vessels are from ports in the 
United Kingdom, where they have nothing to ship. 

Question 5. What have been the relative ocean-steamer rates from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, respectively, to Liverpool during the past year, 
ending June 1, 1878 T 

Answer. See following table : 

fiates of freight from Baltimore to Liverpool on grain in ship^a hags per steamers, and on 
grain in btUk per eailng-vessele to Cork for orders, on the first of eadi month for the year 
ending June 1, 1878 : 



Jnlyl , 

Anjrufltl ... 
September 1 
<)ctoberl ... 
XoTcmber 1. 
December 1 . 



Juiixflxyl... 
Ffbmary 1.. 

Maivhl 

April 1 

M«yl 

•Tone 1 

Jnlyl 

Aojicaatl..., 
Sf'ptember 1 
<>ctoberl ... 
Korember 1 
l>eo€mberl. 



January 1., 
February 1 . 
March 1... 
Aprill...,. 

Mayl 

Janel*.... 



Months. 



1877. 



1878. 



1879. 



Steamers to liv* 
erpool, per 
busheL 



d. d. 

4 to 4 

7 to 7j 

9 to 





Sailing vessels to 
Cork for orders, 
per quarter. 



t. d. 9. d. 

4 to 4 6 

6 3 
7 to 7 3 

7 
7 
6 3 



8 
6 
5 

e to 6 
6 

6 8 to 6 
6 
5 
6 

5 to 5 

S 

6 9 toe 



5 
5 
5 



4to 
3 to 
8 to 



9 
3 
8 
6 
8 

8 
9 




6 
6 
6 

J* 

9 



* Since Jnne 1 engagements have been made at id, per bushel, and charters at is. Od. per quarter. 
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It is shown by the above that froichts for the year took a very wide range. The 
rates are influenced by tlie amount of business offering and the available supply of 
freight room, together with the current rat^s prevailing at other Atlantic ports.* If 
room is offered at more satisfactory rates at Philadelxihia or New York, the orders of 
6hipi>er8 here an'* necessarily limited. 

Rates of freight from New York on grain to Liverpool per steamers, and on g^in in 
bulk per sail to Cork for orders, on the first of each mouth for year ending Jqdo 1, 
1878. 



Monthfl. 



1877. 

Julyl 

Anpintl 

S(>ptembcr 1 

(Viobcr 1 

November 1 

December 1 

1878. 

Jannar>'l 

r«*bniary 1 

March 1 

April 1 

Mayl 

Jane 1 



Steamcni to Lir- 
erpool, per 
boaheL 



d. d. 

4ito 5 

6 to 7 

10 tolO} 

8ito 9 
gl 

7|to 8 




0|tolO 

8 
6ito 7 

8 
8 to 8i 



Sailiiic-TPJUM>l(i to 
Cork for onltTft, 
per quartet. 



t. 

4 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 



d. t. 

3 to 4 
9 to 6 
to7 
to 7 
6 to 7 
to« 



d. 

6 

3 
3 

3 



6 6 
5 9 

5 6 

6 9 
6 3 
5 10} 



I have not the data at hand to make the comp.arison, but whatever difference may 
be, depends altogether on local causes, iullnencing the supply and demand. 

Question 6. What have been the relative ocean steamer rates from Liverpool to 
Boston, Now York, Phiiadelx^hia, and Baltimore, respectively, during the year ending 
June 1, 1878! 

Answer. The comparatively limited amonnt of bnsiness from Europe to the Atlantic 
ports, considering the vast number of steamships competing for it, makes rates mle 
low to all the ports, and would doubtless be taken as cheaply to one aa another. 

Question 7. How does the tonnage from Baltimore to Boston on the steamer lines 
compare with the amonnt of tonnage from Boston to Baltimore T Please also to state 
similar facts with respect to the steamer lines to New York and Philadelphia. A» it 
would probably involve a great deal of labor to work this out, it is presumed that the 
agents of the several lines will bo able to give the information approximately without 
any special calculation. 

Answer. The tonnage from Baltimore to Boston per steamers is heaviest: freight is 
carried both from and for the Baltimore and Ohio Road l)y this steamship line. This 
line also takes a great de.al of cotton and garden-truck from Norfolk, Va,, en rouU for 
Boston. The inland lines of Hteamers to Philadelphia and Now York also depart 
heavier loaded than they arrive. 

Question 8. Has anv combination been made at Baltimore (as is the case at other 
cities) under which tlirough rates have been made between cities at the West and 
ports in Europe via the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and ocean steamer lines, which 
through rates are less than the current rail and ocean rates combined, in case of ship- 
ment to Baltimore, and thence to destination 7 

In replying to this q^iestion please to speak of discriminations with respect to east- 
bound traffic or the direct exportation of produce from interior points and of discrim- 
inations with respect to west-bound traffic or direct imporiation at interior points. 

Answer. This is a question rather difficult of solution, except by those directly in- 
terested. Through rates are made from western points to ports in Europe via steam- 
ers from Baltimore, chiefly on lard and other provisions trom Chicago. If there w 
any discrimination against our city in these through rates, no complaints have ever 
reached my hearing. I have, however, heard complaints of direct importations irom 
Europe via Baltimore for interior points of articles which our importers had pre- 
viously been able to supply, but which the relative higher rate of rail-freight required 
of them now i)revents. But other lines of steamers to other ports force Uie steamers 
bound to Baltimore to make such through rates, or they would be unable to command 
any business on their inward passage. Since January last, however, there haa been 
very little through bnsiness via this port-, and the agents of the steamship lines inform 
me that local freight is preferred, and that no advantage in rates has ever been made 
on tlirough business that would not have been accorded to local shipments. 

Question 9. Do yon consider the purchase of grain or any other article of merchan- 
dise by the railway company, or by any one of the ocean steamer lines, for the pur- 
pose of making up cargoes or with the direct view of participating in the profits of 
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trade, to be opposed to the commercial interests of Baltimore T Please to present 
yoar views as to such participation of the common carrier in trade as yon may desire. 

Answer. There may be times when a common carrier, snch as a steamship line, de- 
partinj^ on a tlxed day (whether the owner of such lino be individuals or a railroad 
company), would be justitied in purchasing to till up the room ; but, in my opinion, these 
instances should be exceptional, for the promotion of the permanent interest of the 
line. When it is known to be the custom of owners to make frequent shipments, other 
shippers lack confidence and may be placed at a disadvantage in the rate of freight 
paid by them, and the general uncertainty created in their minds cannot be otherwise 
than detrimental to the lino. On the receipt of favorable advices for shipments, it 
might occur that the owners wished to monopolize all the room, thus shutting out all 
others from participating. The custom does not obtain at our port. Our railroads 
have never been known as purchasers or shippers in the relation here referred to, and 
the agents of the North German Lloyds and Allan Lino steamers have never bought 
a pound of goods for shipment, and the open field thereby presented to the general 
shipper inspires confidence and aids in the more prompt engagement of cargo. If 
under such rule of management there were no shippers, then the owners should be ex- 
cusable for making up the cargo by their own ventrnre. 

QTiestion 10. Please to describe as specifically as you may be able the competition 
existing between Baltimore and New Orleans for the trade of the Western and North- 
western States, referring to the principal commodities received at and 8hipi>ed from 
thosp two cities and the cities and towns at the West, and the territorial limits at the 
West within which such competition is exerted. 

N. B. — Please to let your remarks refer to territories situated north of the Ohio River 
and north of the State of Arkansas. 

Answer. The large amoutit of money in recent years appropriated by the govern- 
ment for the improvement of the Mississippi River, by increswing the depth of water 
in the channel to the port of Now Orleans, would, it was apprehended, on its accom- 
plishment, succeed in diverting traffic to that port, which otherwise w^ouldfindan out- 
let through northern port«. This was the exi>ectation generally indulged in by the 
basiness people of the Southwest, and it awakened fears in tlu^ northern cities, as well 
as in Baltimore, the latter more particularly, from her being the nearest competitor 
with New Orleans for the traffic centering at Saint Louis. But the experience of the 
past year has dissipated much of this feding. The jetties have given more depth of 
water to that port, but from some cause the grain which was looked for ha« not flowed 
in that direction, except to a limite<l extent. The prevalence of the yellow fever last 
year for so long a time put an embargo on that city's buMuess, and the rigid system of 
quarantine now in force for its i>revention drives vessels away, and consequently pre- 
vents interior shipments of produce to that port. Besides this, and other local disa<l- 
vantages which increase the cost for handling at that port, the rates of transportation 
per rail to Baltimore and other ejistern ports, have been on the average ns low as per 
river na^dgation, and thus New Orleans lias ceased to be feared as a competitor for 
the grain business. But in the course of time, with her facilities improved, it would 
be but reasonable to expect a better condition of things than is at present there expe- 
rienced. 

When at the late session of Congress it was proposed to subsidize steam lines to 
Brazil, from both New York and New Orleans, Baltimore opi)08ed the scheme with all 
her might, as between these subsidized ports, she had great reason to fear the loss of 
her coffee trade. 

With open, free, and fair competition, Baltimore possesses the advantage of geo- 
graphical position, which should enable her not only to receive from but to distribute 
to all western points merchandise, as cheap as, if not cheajMjr, in cost of transportation, 
than any other sealM)ard city, not exeei)ting New Orleans, and which has been demon7 
6trated repeatedly by importations through her port for Saint Louis and other western 
cities. 

The following fignres, taken from the New Orleans Price-Current, show the receipts 
of grain, &c., at that port, from the Ist of September, 1878, to Slst May, 1879, nine 
months, and compared with corresponding months ending 31st May, 1878 : 

Nino months, Nine montht, 
1878-79. 1877-78. 

Com, sacks 706,584 1,049,819 

Com, bushels 3,511,252 4,:Jh9,052 

Oats, sacks 344,349 314,617 

Rye, bushels, 295,624 549,688 

Wheat, bushels 1,551,982 802,356 

Flour, barrels 499,669 496,793 
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EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRtES COMPARED FOR SAME MOTfTRS. 

Nine moDthB, Nine monthi, 

187a-79. 1877-78. 

Com, bushels : 3,331,623 5,494,704 

Rye, bushels 285,144 441,056 

Wheat, bushels 1,413.368 678,499 

• Flour, barrels 83,621 27,239 

Baltimore has to compete with New Orleans for supplying a x>ortion of the West 
with Rio coffee ; but beyond this and the srain traffic, there is nothing else of impor- 
tance. The quantity of coffee importe<l at New Orleans from Rio from 1st SeptemW, 
1878, to June 7, nine months, was 137,560 bags, against 171,188 bags for oorrespondiiij^ 
period previous year. Baltimore's imports were 458,645 bags from 1st Septeml>er, lf^8, 
to June 7, 1879, against 355,625 bags for same period previous year, showing a large 
gain ; while for New Orleans there was a heavy decline. The Louisiana sugar crop 
fi chiefly distributed through the West via New Orleans. The foreign sugar imiwrtca 
at that port is light. Under the present tariff laws none but low grades of roreip 
sugar can be Imported, and such as have to be refined, and as nearly all the refinenes 
are in the eastern cities they supply to a very laree extent the western demand which 
the Louisiana crop fails to meet. Our city has nad of late years a very unfortimato 
experience in refining ; all engaged in it broke, and three large refineries are now 
lying idle, and the business of importing raw sugars at oar port is reduced to the 
minimum. We have left, however, in successful operation, three t)r four refineries 
which manufacture sugar (yellow goods) from molasses, which product finds a market 
in the West and Northwest. 

As I have before reinarked, Baltimore has little to fear from fair and open competi- 
tion; but with subsidized steamships, as was proposed by Roach, to run from Nev 
York and New Orleans to Brazil, our merchants would have had a very unequal con- 
test in retaining their coffee trade. 

*The Increeno In exports of flour waft ooaOaed to Cuba, 
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STATEMENT PREPARED BY MR. GEOGE FRAZEE, SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 
AT BURLINGTON, IOWA, IN REGARD TO THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING 
THE COURSE OF THE COMMERCE OF THE NORTHWESTERN STATES. 

CusTOM-HousB, Burlington, Iowa, 
' August S, 1879. 

Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Esq., 

Chief of Bureau of StatiaUes : 

Sir : I herewith inclose the several lists of questions as to places where merchants 
of this city make their principal purchases, forwarded to me under date of August 1, 
with the answers made thereto by those to whom they have been submitted. 

The departments I have selected represent our heaviest dealers in general merchan- 
dise. There are other large dealers in articles of home manufacture, such as leather, 
saddlery hardware, iron and steel, wagon and carriage material, a very small portion 
of which is purchased at either Saint Louis, Chicago, or eastern seaports, but almost 
entirely at the place of manufacture, usually more or less distant from either of the 
cities you mention. If there were a question as t-o amount of wesZ-going freight to be 
determined, I incline to the opinion that the dealers here in articles not purchased 
at the points yon refer to, pay much the heavier freight-bills. 

The course of the trade of this city has undergone a complete revolution \sithin the 
last twenty-five years. Prior to the advent of railroad communication with Chicago 
and the East, Saint Louis was the ]>rincipal market for the purchase of general mer- 
chandise, and the Mississippi was the only highway leading to and from it. Some 
goods were purchased .at the East, mostly at Phibulelphia, Boston, and Baltimore ; 
some at New Orleans, and some at New York, but the bulk of the purchases, in quan- 
tity and value, was made at Saint Louis. 

As soon as railroad communication became practicable the course of trade began to 
he divert-ed toward the East, and when the rebellion broke out was of necessity fixed 
in that direction. Chicago at once monopolized such of the trade as would otherwise 
have gone to Saint Louis, and larger dealers mostly concentrat'Cd their purchases at 
New York. No doubt this result would have been reached in a few years had the war 
not occurred. But that event precipitated the change, not merely here, but probably 
at all points along the Mississippi River above the mouth of the* Ohio. This sudden 
change of the direction of trade was, I conceive, an important element in the wonder- 
ful growth of, Chicago. All the country west poured it-s products into that city or 
through it ; and whatever that vast territory and population desired to purchase oi}t- 
side its home production was either bought at or passed through Chicago. It would 
have increased very rapidly, no doubt, in any event. The growth of the country nat- 
arally dejiendent upon it necessarily insured abundant increase in population and 
prosperity. But the war, with its instant and complete diversion of trade, gave it a 
wonderful impetus, and sustained it throughout. At the close of the war the direction 
of trade had become fixed, and Chicago had become the chief mart of the West, a posi- 
tion it is likely to sustain. > 

What would have been the relative positions of Saint Louis and Chicago had there 
been no war is not, I think, difiicult to determine. In 1870 the population of the two 
cities was nearly equal. If the war had not intervened, Saint Louis would probably 
have grown more rapidly and Chicago less, and the trade of each would have been 
similarly affected. Saint Louis would have retained a portion of the trai ) it has lost 
and Chicago would have have had so much less. Commercially, Chicago would have^ 
surpassed Saint Louis, owing to its more favorable location and the larger extent 
of territory and the greater population of which it is the center. But Saint Louis was 
the wealthier city, and haa and has advantages as to manufacturing, especially in 
iron, which, as they have hitherto under adverse circumstances, will in all probability 
maintain as great as or a greater population at Saint Louis than Chicago. Saint 
Louis will never deal in lumber, cattle, grain, and perhaps not in general merchan- 
dise as extensively as will Chicago, yet it will always deal largely in these branches 
of business, and will not, because it cannot, cease to improve its own peculiar advan- 
ages. And as these advantages tend more to the increase of population than mere 
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commorce, I have no difficulty in assuming that, if the times had not been diaqnieted 
Saint Louis would now have been much more populous than Chicago, and that, if 
peace continues and prosperity comes again, Saint Louis will become much the larger 
city of the two. It is not probable that Saint Louis will ever regain much of the trade 
from points like this, to which Chicago is most convenient, but it will hold what is 
naturally dependent upon it, and its southern and southwestern trade will always 
continue to increase with the ijicreasiug iiojiulation and renewed prosperity of those 
regions. 

More important still to the people of this central re^on, than the change in. the di- 
rection of trade produced b^' the increase and extension of railroads, is the more di- 
rectly interesting fact that they have reduced the prices of all commodities to a mini- 
mum. Facility and quickness of transportation have directly tended to reduce prices 
but indirectly much more. 

Formerly the dealer was under the necessity of purchasing as many goods as ha 
supposed he could dispose of in six months. In the winter the river waa closed bj 
the ice. In summer, for the greater part, it was apt to be too low for easy navigation. 
The spring and fall were the only seasons in which he could rely ujion a reasooablj 
certain transportation of his goods at a not excessive cost. Besides, such dealers as 
purchased in the Eaat, were compelled to make long and tedious journeys at the ex- 
pense of much time and money, and their goods were a long time in transit at heavy 
charges for freight,' even when freights were lowest. Those who bought in western 
cities, paid the jobber there for doing what the purchaser in the E^st did for him&elf, 
and a profit in addition. And when the retailer at last received his goods, he wm 
compelled as a rule to sell upon credit more or less extended, and dependent usually 
upon the result of current or future crops. 

Under all these burdens of actual expense and necessary uncertainty, it followed 
inevitably that the consumer was required to pay a price for everything he pur- 
chased calculated to cover all contingencies. Prices of all commodities biought 
from a distance were highj while the products of home industry were exceedingly 
low ; and they were low because during half the year they could not be trans|H>rted 
to any market, and all markets were so distant, and to be reached only by such cir- 
cuitous and expensive routes, that the most favorable results could bring but a small 
return to the producer. Railroads have changed all this to the lasting advantage of 
all our communities, and without railroads the change could never have been made. 
Tlie U])per Mississippi Valley owes its population, its prosperity and great and in- 
creasing wealth entirely to the fact that railroadis have supplied it with constant, 
certain, and comparatively cheap means for transportation. They bring all commod- 
ities almost to every man's door, generally at a small cost. But, what is yet more cs- 
seutialf they afiord transportation for the immense quantities of grain, cattle, and 
provisions, which without this agency would be absolutely worthless. The abundant 
products of our lands could not assist in supplying the necessities of the YatsX and of 
Europe, had it not fortunately happened that railroads seem to have develope<l siuiul- 
taueously with the progress of migration, and that they afforded a means of alin<w( 
annihilating both time and distance. 

We have gained in both ways. Wo buy all commodities in this region now as cheap 
as the Eastern consumer, instead of payiug, as formerly, an enormous addition as expense 
and profit. What we produce and wish to sell we are obtaining a fair price for — a price 
that compensates the farmer in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, or Kansas better and makes 
him more prosperous than the fanners of New England and the Middle States are now 
or ever were. Our soil is rich, it is easily cultivated; good crops are the rule, and tho 
prices at which they can be sold at home are an ample compensation for all the labor 
and expense bestowed upon them. It is true that there are sometimes unfavorablo 
seasons in some localities — it is too wet or it is too dry — and a short crop results, hot 
not so much because of the season as from the fact that Western farmers rely toomneh 
upon the beneficence of Providence and too little upon their own prudence, skilL and 
labor, and particularly labor. If a farmer is too indolent to provide against the cod- 
tingencies of the weather by means within his ability, I am not sure that he merits 
much sympathy when his crops make emphatic report of his neglect. The Iowa 
farmer who attends to his business, is industrious, and jMSsesses ordinary good health 
and intelligence is always prosperous. I have known many who have become rich. 1 
have known of no instance of failure but where the cause was patent to all acquaint- 
vances if not to himself. 

I conclude, then, that the wealth, population, and exceedingly rapid growth of the 
now gre.'^t States west of the Mississix)pi are mainly owing to the happy invention of 
railroads just in season to provide practicable means of tnuisportation for the millions 
of people who are now happily situated upon their fruitful iieldB. That the«e rail- 
roads are not always managed upon as equitable principles as they should be; thai 
they have frequently cost too much ; that some localities suffer from uivjust discrimi- 
nations, and that freights are sometimes deemed extortionate ; that '* jobbery ^ in bond- 
ing and managing railroads is loudly complained of— ftU these evila beiug admitted— 
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it still remains true, and these mntterings against their management are convincing 
proof of the trath, that railroads have heen the prominent and most potent agency in 
the building of these young empires of the Northwest. 

If any one imagines that any portion .of the people in this growing region are the 
enemies of railroads, he is greatly mistaken. The truth is precisely the opposite. The 
prevailing ''mania" is for the construction of more railroads. So universal is the 
craving, that no farmer seems likely to be satisfied unless he can hear a steam-whistle 
from his door-sill. There ia opposition to inequitable management, to extortionate 
rharges, to injnrioas discriminations, and other modes of imposition too often practiced 
by railroad managers The people are willing to pay not merely a just but a liberal 
rate of freight for their produce. They are not disposed to higgle at anything that is 
reasooably fair in charges. They have found out what it is worth to carry a bushel 
of com or a car-load of cattle to market, and this, and more than this, if necessary, they 
expect to pay. What they demand, and what in the end they will have, because they 
are resolved to have it in despite of all opposition, is an h<mest and impartial admiu- 
Litnitioii of railroad transportation, not for the advantage of the few, but in the inter- 
est of all. In what mode this reform will ultimately be consummated I would not ven- 
iQ^e to predict ; but it is sure to be made. It is the supreme of folly to imagine that 
the teeming population of this great valley, and the coming millions who will within 
a few years till the yet virgin prairies, are likely to hold their possessions M the mercy 
or pleasure of railroad directories or speculators. The question of freight lieix) is de- 
cihive between jirosperity and ruin. And on such a question, with all the people on 
one side and railroad corporations and capitsil on the other, there can be no doubt as 
to which scale will ** kick the beam.'' The ** Granger States," as they have beeu sueer- 
infrly styled by railroad capitalists, knew what they wanted, and they did something 
towanls securing it. The next time the burden of exaction becomes unendurable we 
n ay safely assume that they will go to the bottom of the evil and provide a thorough 
and lasting cure. 

There seems to be an impression abroad that the deepening of the pass at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and other proposed improvements of the navigation on that river are 
liitely to produco a change in the directiim of outgoing freights from the Northwestern 
.States ; that when everything is done to facilitate transportation down the river and 
across the ocean a large proportion of the grain and provisions of this region will find 
itH way to its ultimate market by the water instead of the railway route. There are 
bonie grounds for this opinion, but they are merely plausible. PracticaUy they are falla- 
cions. 

There is no dispute about the fact that water carriage is cheaper, and will always 
l>o (•heai>er, than rail. There is no doubt that grain can be transported from Saint 
Paul to New Orleans at a less cost than to New York even with existing facilities, 
and I have no doubt that if the trade in that direction were much greater than it now 
bs the river freights would be still more- favorable. Assuming that grain couhl be 
carried from New Orleans to Liverpool or other English ports as cheaply as from Now 
Vork, it would seein to follow that all the products of this region must inevitably take 
ihe river route to market. 

If we examine the matter more closely, I apprehend that we shall find good reason 
to doubt this conclusion, and perhaps find it altogether practically grcmndless. There 
are several factors a^ectlng the water or river route which are generally entirely 
i;jiiore<l by its advocates, but which the producer finds it necessarj' to consider very 
tarefully. There is the fact that he must pay heavy insurance. He can only trans- 
port his produce in summer and fall, to him the most inconvenient seasons and most 
costly ; and he, or his immediate purchaser, has to assume the risk of injury by 
transport at ion through a hot and damp climate at the most unsuitable seasons of the 
year ; and he can obtain the ^ill benefit of cheap water caiTiage only upon the nssump- 
tiou that he resides within a short distance of the Mississippi or Missouri Rivers. If 
the ])rfHlncer would rea]» all the benefit of cheap transit, and chances to reside in the 
most favorable locality for that purjmse, he must himself send his produce to market 
and wait the returns. If he sells at home, the purchaser takes the same lisks and 
a.>Hiinies all the charges, and of conrse ])ays only such price as will leave a margin for 
anticipated profit; And as the market is distant and its future condition always 
nncertain, the margin demanded by the purchaser is always propprtionately great. 
The«*e elements of expense, risk, and uncertainty are so great, that the purchaser in 
the home markets for the southern or river route would not be able or feel justified to 
offiT a higher price for produce than the dealer who intended to forward by rail. As 
• matter of fact, I do not suppose any business man would ever bny grain in Iowa to 
forwanl by river to Liverpool direct, relying upon his rt»tums from that market. If 
there were a market for all grain in New Orleans always reliable, or which could be 
anticipated long enough to cover the time required to reach it, he might occasionally 
make a venture in that direction and make it profitable ; but Liverpool is too distant 
the time required to reach it too long, and the intervening risks too great for any 
direct commerce by this route from this region. 
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Bnt these elements of cost and risk are not all nor eyen Ui^inost powerful in infla- 
encin^ the direction of outgoing produce. The major ftttri of Western produce is con- 
sumed in the Atlantic States, and must take that iiirection in any event. It is only 
the surplus^ after the needs of these Eastern ^SMntes are fully supplied, that goes abroad, 
and this surplus is a not very great yrc outage of the amount forwarded. From the 
capes of the Delaware nqrtkvwfL to the utmost boundaries of Maine there is scarcely 
a town of any size to whicli grain or produce of some kind is not forwarded direct by 
rail from tiM West. It is loaded in the car at the station nearest the farmer's fields, 
«nd goes through in the same car to the very door of the consumer. Wheat and floor 
from Minnesota, and the same produce, with the addition of com, oats, and perhaps 
beef, pork, and lard, from Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, are in this manner forwarded 
direct from the Western farmer to the Eastern consumer at the minimum of charges 
for freight and profits to middlemen, and the quantities thus forwarded, and which ap- 
pear in no statistical tables other than railrosbd freight-books, are immense. The pro- 
duce of pretfcy much all the swine, all the cured beef, and all live cattle from the 
States mentioned, and frt)m Texas, Colorado, and the Territories, are forwarded Ea^t 
by rail exclusively, and must continue to be. The produce of the Northwest goes di- 
rectly East because it is wanted there, and because the cheapest transportation to the 
destination of the greater portion of it is by rail, or by rail, lakes, and canal. 

Even wilji the surplus grain shipped abroad, the route directly East will always be 
the better one. The rivers of the West, north of the Ohio, with the exception of the 
two grnat arteries, the Mississippi and the Missouri, are navigable only to a very 
alight extent. Probably over nineteen-twontieths of the farmers west of the Missis- 
sippi reside so far from any navigable waters, that, without railroads, the whole price 
obtainable for any description of grain wonla be insufficient to pay the cost of deliv- 
ery at the nearest point from which it could be forwarded to market by water. The 
result is that the greater portion of the grain sent to market is of necessity forwarded* 
even to take the route by river, at least a portion of the distance by rail. ' If it is wnt 
but a short distance by rail, it costs proportionally more than for a greater distance^ 
and it not infrequently happens that freights are less for the greater distance than for 
the shorter. The reason for this is that there is often competition for the greater dis- 
tance, and the railroad freight is consequently made reasonable, while for the shorter 
there is no competition, and the charges are often extortionate. The mana^rsof 
railroads understand their Interests, and are intent upon monopolisdng the carrying 
business of the West, in which they have had signal success. No one need snppotse 
that they will do anything towards aiding traffic oy water. Whatever is intended to 
take the river they charge the utmost they can ; what crosses the river and goes to 
Chicago, or farther east, they will deal with more liberally : the result of their man- 
agement being that the freights to Chicago, or to principal Eastern cities, from Cen- 
tral and Western Iowa, and even from Nebraska and Kansas, are about the same as, 
and from some points less than, from points on the river ; and freights to the river 
points are, except at competing stations, almost or quite as groat as to Chicago. The 
result of this management is that but little grain, once upon the cats, stops at the 
river. It goes direct to Chicago or farther east. And this removes the question of 
practical freight competition to Chicago, and changes it from exclusively rail against 
the river to lake and canal, via New York, against river and New Orleans, to Lirtr- 
pool. As Chicago has become the great grain market of the West, as any quantity 
can alwavs be disposed of there, as the returns are speedy and the risks nothing, it i? 
evident tnat small dealers and local purchasers have good reasons to prefer that ma^ 
ket to any at present within their reach or any that is likely to be. 

The competing point being, as I conceive, practically removed to Chicago, the qne^ 
tion then is, will the cost of freight from Chicago by water to Liverpool be greater than 
by river and ocean from points on the Upper Mississippi T Now, if there is any advan- 
tage to be gained by direct shipments to Liverpool, Chicago can reap that benefit 
During all tne summer, water carriage is open to shippers via the lakes, the Saint Law- 
rence, and the Atlantic. The venture has been made in one or more instances, and 
the result has not been so encouraging as to produce frequent repetitions. The di^ 
tance I should take to be no g^reater, if so great, from Chicago to Liverpool than 
from New Orleans, and the navigation no more oifflcult ; yet we find that Chicago 
prefers forwarding to New York and other seaports by lake, canal, and rail to making 
shipments direct across the ocean. If Chicago does not find direct Shipments to Liv- 
erpool profitable, how can New Orleans make a profit with the burden of river freight 
added f 

Freights from New York and neighboring ports are, and are likely to oontinne, coo- 
siderably less than they ever can oe from ports on the Gulf. Most of the imports of 
the country are enterad at the Atlantic seaports, thus supplving vessels with freights 
and passengers in both directions. This is an important motor in the shipping of 
grain and provisions abroad, and just as the construction of the Erie Canal originated 
the commercial supremacy of New York and diverted trade from Philadelohia, Boston, 
and other ports to itself, so now the concentration of foreign trade and snipping in * 
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Ugk degree tends to an equal concentration of all the piodacts of the country intended 
to be expected. Until New Otleans imports more, and a great deal more, than now, a 
large proportion<«f ihe vessels taking grain will have to ^o there in ballast for that 
porpose. If vessels can affupii to do that, they can afford still lower freights from New 
York and can make quicker voyages, ^«ither by steam or sail, and thereby always 
maintain the existing advantage. 
Tlie main factor in the direction taken by Western [PHiiiinii seems to be Eastern con- 




tity shipments may be made with profit ; in other words, when there is a surplus that 
may l>e spared for other countries. If our crops are only siifficient for home demands, 
the price at New York. will always be high enough to retain our produce at home. If 
the crops are good and the surplus large and foreign demand active, the price at New 
York is still the test and standard, and that price will always be high enough to keep 
its market fully supplied. If necessary, freights would be diminished and the differ- 
ence added to the home price ; for vessels would demand return cargoes, and as they 
became difficult to obtain would reduce the charge, and would load at a very smaU 
price for freight rather than return in ballast or go elsewhere for freightage. 

It seems to me, therefore, that all practical inducements tend and must continue to 
tend to carry our Western produce eastward in the channels it now follows, and that 
the idea that any considerable proportion of it will ever go South in order to reach 
Europe is utterly fallacious. 

It does not follow, however, that the navigation of the Mississippi ought not to be 
improved, or that any judicious expenditure to that end will prove barren of public 
sdvaotage. There is much commerce upon the river, and as the country increases in 
population, particularly the southern portion of it^ this commerce will increase. It is 
mostly internal commerce, and will probably continue to be such. For a great region 
of country bordering upon the river and its navigable tributaries water commu- 
nication and transportation will alwajy^s be cheapest, and its competition with rail- 
roads will always maintain a salutary influence upon their charges. The intercourse 
betireen the Northwest and Southwest will be facilitated and cheapened more and 
more as navigation of the river is made easier and less expensive, and the river rates 
for travel or transportation will control, to a vast extent, the charges made by rail- 
roads over the whole South. The saving to the public by cheap water carriage is not 
measured by the quantity which takes that direction. That would be the case if 
there were no other means of communication ; but railroads are compelled to compete 
with the river, and the charges they impose must always be low enough to induce the 
public to prefer them. Just as the northern lakes and canals control freights from 
We«t to East during the season of navigation, and compel railroad companies to keep 
their charges within reasonable limits, so the great river, from Cairo at all times, and 
everywhere during the mi ider seasons, restrains the greed which would otherwise impose 
an inordinate tax upon all the trade between North and South. It is not so material 
what proportion avails itself of the river, as it is that the river is always available. 
And the difference between existing rates of freight and what would be demanded 
were there no water competition, is tne true measure of the advantage we derive from 
the river. Every improvement in river navigation, every means which tends to 
dimiDish freights by that route, affects the total sum of the North and South trade 
and puts the difference in the pockets of the producer or consumer. 

I conclude, then, that the produce of the Northwest is never going south, except so 
much of it as the South mav require for home consumption; that it wiU continue to go 
by its existing channels directly east, and that all schemes to divert trade to tne 
southward must, from the very nature of things, and until the stern realities of busi- 
ness are entirely changed, prove utterly futile. The men of Saint Louis may dream 
that the wealth of the North west, will eventually pour into their city, and the mer- 
chants of New Orleans may imagine that foreign commerce is to make it the chief city 
of the continent, not merely a rival but the superior of New York ; but they are 
deceive<l. The laws of trade are against them. They will grow and they will be 
prosperous ; but they will prosper most if they cultivate their own special fields to the 
best advantage, and waste no energies in the vain attempt to carry trade out of its 
direct and necessary channel. 
Very respectiully, 

GEORGE FRAZEE, Surveyor, 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY MR. SIDNEY D. MAXWELL, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, IN REGARD TO 
THE SOUTHERN TRADE OF THAT CITY. 

THB SOUTHERN TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 

Prior to the war, Cincinnati suBtaineil very intimate bitsiness relations with the South. 
Her trade ramified throughout all the States adjacent to the Missisidppi River, audwas 
steadily penetrating the more remote districts. The complete rupture of these relati»)na 
by theyearsof hostility materially changed, for the time being at least, the business a*^ 
pects of Cincinnati. Compensation for the loss sustained, so far as it could be aflonW, 
had to be found in the Northern States. Thus new chaimels were made for our entiT- 
prise which naturally survived the war. The advent of peace found the commercial 
interests of the Sonth prostrated and her industries crippled. The conditions were not 
favorable to a sudden restoration of the former relat ions. Business to some extent bad to 
find new channels in the South. Coupled with all this, and probably exerting a larger 
influence than any other, was the absence of ample railroad facilities between Ciucin- 
nati and the Gulf Statc»s. Such facilities as existed were in no sympathy with thi* 
city. Her freights were delayed, the rates furnished were unsatisfactory, and the facil- 
ities 8ui)plied inadequate, it is true the river did all it could to meet the want, but tin* 
years had wrought wondrous changes in the requirements of business. While the rliit^f 
water channels remained the natural outlets for heavy merchandise and a whoU^ 
some check to the railroads, the demand for rapid transportation and quick conima- 
nication was such that it was apparent this great section had outgrown its facilities. 
It was such considerations as these that turned the minds of the people of thifl city to 
the building of a railroad to the South which would be alike in the iutorests of Cin- 
clnuati and her former patrons, and that eventuated in the Southern Railway, now 
approaching completion. With returning prosperity and enlarged facilities then* was 
a gratlual resumption of business with the South. The natiire of the business, how- 
ever, has undergone important changes. The shipments of tlour, grain, and soiue 
other commodities have been greatly diminished. Provisions and whisky, which at 
one time were shipped to the great centers for distribution, with enlarged facilitiw 
for reaching the interior, are largely transported directly to the place of consumption, 
while important classes of goods which before the war scarcely reached the GiUf 
States now find there very general distribution. The extent and nature of Cin- 
cinnati's business with the Southern States cannot readily be 8i)ecitically definwl. Ib 
some departments of tra<lc this city penetrates the whole South. Her machinery, 
implements of husbandry, safes, wood-working machinery, furniture, provisions, 
liquors, clothing, boots and shoes, hardware, candles, soap, starch, carriagcB, and 
other classes of goods, go to all parts of the Southern States. Her heavy dry j^^^hU 
are largely distributed throughout Kentucky and Tennessee, to some extent in Arkan- 
sas, and in a limited way in the northern parts of the Gulf States. The same may be 
said of heavy groceries and drugs, though her light groceries go farther southward, 
finding liberal outlets in Arkansas and Louisiana as well as in other parts of the more 
remote South. It is not possible to define the trade by metes and bounds. It varies 
with seasons, classes of goods, and other circumstances. Some branches of tra^le 
scarcely reach the remote South, and yet the city has a sufificient foothold to warrant 
the expectation of great results to earlv follow the establishment of more intimate 
relations with that section. As to the points where this citv is confronted by the trade 
of New Orleans, this is controlled much more by classes of merchandise than by geo- 
graphical considerations. In general, it may be said that competition with New Or- 
leans is little felt until reaching the Gulf States, and even there such an interlacins; 
and overlapping are found that you cannot draw lines of demarkation. In many i>^ 
spects Cincinnati and New Orleans do not have business rivalries. Their interests arc 
largely mutual. They represent latitudes and districts the products of which are 
widely different and constitute the most natural conditions of interchange. Between 
them there must always be an important trade in the commodities peculiar to their 
respective sections. It is noticeablei however, that in the economical tendencies 
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of onr time and the growing disposition to ignore middlemen, shipments are made 
by Cincinnati to the very doors of New Orleans without passing through the hands 
oi* the la tier's merchants, and, in turn, the sugar of Louisiana is beginning to iind 
itjs way, in limited quantities, to the smaller cities of the interior, \vhich were once 
the liberal customers of Cincinnati. This tendency to ship as directly as possible 
to the consumer is one of the signs of the times, .'is well in domestic movemont« as in 
the growing trade between the interior ciMes of this country and foreign ports. 

In fine it may be stated that while Cincinnati in her general business has an estab^* 
limbed trade in the South, it is inconsiderable compared with what she will have, pro- 
vided her sonthem road, when finished, sh]>ll be managed in a way to promote the inter- 
e«tts of the people of both sections. If the largest facilities shall be furnished, at the low- 
est rates consistent with a suitable return to Cincinnati on her investment, the effect 
ou the trade of the two localities must, in the end, be very marked. Cincinnati is 
already an important inland cotton market, but the actual business should be trebled 
or qna^lrupled. To the treasures of iron, coal, and other minerals in which the Sonth 
abounds we have comparatively little access. Her timber we have scarcely reached. 
Not only must unportant results follow the opening of these comparatively new fields 
of wealth, but in general merchandise wholesome development must follow the open- 
ing to the South of additional facilities for transportation whoso management shall 
b*' in thorough sympathy with the development of the unlimited resources of both 
sictions, and with the efibrt- to bring together two peoples whose best interests will 
be found in more intimate business and social relations. 

As to the relation which Cincinnati sustains to the trade of New Orleans and the 
Eastern seaboard cities, respectively, in the great commodities named in your inquiry, 
it may be said, approximately, that all the molasses bought by Cincinnati is pur- 
chased at New Orleans, save such as is consigned to this city from the plantations, and 
the Himps which are mainly from New York and Buffalo. Neither oi the exceptions 
comprise large quantities. Of the sugar 50 jier cent, is purchased at New Orleans or 
sMpped directly from the plantations to this city, to which there api>ears a growing 
tendency. Of the remainder, GO per cent, is bought in New York, and the residue is 
divided between Philadelphia and Boston, the former doing the larger trade with Cin- 
ciunati. In cott'ee, fully 90 per cent, is purchased at Atlantic seai)orts. The remain- 
der is divided about equally between New Orleans and Mobile. Of the purchases of 
coft'ee made East, 90 per cent, belongs to New York, and the remainder to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Boston ; Baltimore having the largest share. Dry goods, boots auct 
riioes, hat« and caps, silk and milnery goods, dnigs, hardware, croi-kery, glassware, 
anil merchandise generally of this class are not purchased at all in Now Orleans. 
Neither are they purchased by onr large dealers from the jobbers and wholraale 
Loases of the Eastern seaports, but from the manufacturers or their agents. In boots 
and shoes and crockery, a considerable part is now manufactured in Cincinnati. The 
luauufactiires both of hardAvarc and glassware are important here, while in the former 
it i« estimated that one-half of all now sold in this city is produced west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. The clothing trade of Cincinnati is suijplied by her own mann- 
factnrers, who in 1878 produced goods the aggregate value of which in men's and 
1k}\V wear was $9,462,700. As each year this country is producing more of what she 
cuiisiimes and sending creat supplies abroad, so is Cincinnati eacn year manfactur- 
ing more of what she sells, thus laying the broadest foundations for her future gro^iih 
Mid prosperity. 

It should be remarked, in answer to your inquiry as to the matter of shipment, that 
enbstantially all goods are now brought to this city on through bills of ladiug. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY J. R. DODGE, ESQ., IN REGARD TO THE PRO- 
DUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF CEREALS IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 
REPLY TO INQUIRIES ADDRESSED TO HIM BY THE CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OCTOBER 4, 1879. 



PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF CEREALS. 

Qnostion 1. Please to describe the distribution of cereal productions of the Unit«d 
States, with reference to home supply and to surplus exported to foreign countries, 
considering the subject by States and groups of States, in such manner as you may 
deem proper. 

Answer. While the quantity of cereals moved from the States in which they ore 
grown varies annually with the fluctuating foreign and domestic demand, it may be 
stated as an average of recent years tliat about one-fifth of the whole volume is in- 
volved in the distribution. The product having increased in ten years from 1,450 
million bushels to 2,178 million bushels (as estimated for 1877), the export movement 
increased from 39 million bushels in 166S to 189 million bushels in 1878. Al>out 3 per 
cent, of the national supply was exported in 1868 ; nearly 10 per cent, in 1878. The 
estimates for the crop or 1878 make the still higher aggregate of 3,3(h^254,950 bosh- 
els, of which 246,611,507, or nearly 11 per cent., were exported. In the mean time the 
increasing population of sections of the United States not self-supporting enlarged 
domestic distribution, but not proportionally with the increase of exportation nor 
with the increase of production. 

The yearly fluctuation in production of cereals is thus indicated : 



Tears. 



BttsheU. 



Tean. 



1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 



1. 450, 789, 000 
1, 401, 412, 100 
1, 620, 027, 600 
1,528,776,100 
1, 664t 331, 600 



1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 



BashclB. 



1.638,892,891 
l,45iim,aM 
2, 032, 235. M 
1,962. 821. OUO 
2,178,93i6«6 



The average of the above is 1,693,140,103 bushels, or 40.8 bushels per capita of the 
assumecl average population of tbe period. Of this average snpply com constituted 
63.1 per cent., oats 17.2, wheat 16.14, barley 1.81, rye 1.1, and buckwheat .65 percent 

The proportion distiibuted of each variety of grain varies greatly. Barley, which 
constitutes so small a part of the cereal supply, is nearly all moved from the locality 
of its gjrowth, and about one-third from the States in which it is produced. Wheat 
has attained a production so large that about 25 per cent, was exported in 1878, and 
four-tenths of the crop was moved from the States of surplus production. 

Corn is necessarily consumed mainly in the neighborhood of its production, only 6.49 
per cent, having, been exported in 1878, and not exceeding one-eighth of the crop 
moved beyond the limits of producing States. The relative proportion of each crop 
exported, and that retained for consumption, is as follows : 



Ceroals. 



Com 9 

Wheat 

Oata 

Barley 

Kye 

Buckwheat 
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Production* 



Buiheli. 

1, 342, 558, 000 

364, 104, 146 

406, 394, 000 

34, 441, 400 

21, 170, 100 

10, 177, 000 



2,178,934,646 



Conaumption. 



BusKdg. 

1,255,365,890 

274. 026, 187 

402. 678, 521 

80, 519, 809 

16, 930, 859 

10, 177, 000 



Percent 
83.61 
75.24 
99.09 
8&61 
79.96 
100.00 



1, 189, 698, 856 



91.32 



Exportatkm. 



BiuhA. 

87, 192, 110 

90,167,999 

8,715,479 

8,921.501 

4,289,241 



188^236,290 



Percent. 
6.48 

HT8 

.n 

11.38 
20iO8 



&« 
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This iB nearly 9 per cent, of the quantity in bnshels, and nearly 10 per cent, of the 
reijjht of total production. Until recently the movement of grain eastward for do- 
mestic consumption was greater than the shipments for export. In six years exporta- 
tion increased from 74 milLions to 189 in 1878, and in the past year, from July 1, 1878, 
to Jnne 30, 1879, has advanced to the uaprecedented hgiire of 246 millions. This 
does not include 15,565,190 pounds of bread and biscuit, maizena, and similar prepara- 
tions to the value of 91^740,471, and other grains valued at ^817,536, which would 
bring the real aggregate nearly up to 250 million bushels. With such a shipment of 
breadstuff's to foreign countries, which is arresting the attention of the civilized world 
and visiting a crushing comnetition upon the Fanner of England and Franco, we 
still retain and use eight-ninths of the volume of production. If we make a compar- 
ison by values, the proportion exported is shown to be somewhat larger, by reason of 
a larger shipment of the more valuable kinds of grain, and also because prices are 
bii^hiT at ports of shipment than the average prices paid by consumers throughout 
the States. Giving equal prices to the proportions respectively shipped abroad and 
held at home for consumption, the intrinsic value of the exports would be nearly one- 
sixth of the whole, while the reported export value would be more than one-fifth of 
the aggregate farm valuation. 

This calculation is on the basis of the estimates of the Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture for the crop of 1878, and the exports are those of the fiscal year ended 
Jane 30, 1879, as follows : 



Cereals. 



Com 

Tbeat 

Oati , 

^Ti^y 

Eye 

Bockwheat 



Production. 



Suthdi. 

1, 388, 218, 750 

420, 122, 400 

413, 578, 560 

42, 245, 630 

25, 842, 700 

12, 246, 820 



CoDsamptioiL 



2, 302, 254, 950 



Bushels. 

1, 300, 333. 858 

272, 434, 751 

408, 126, 424 

41, 530, 094 

20, 971, 496 

12, 246, 820 



2, 055, 643. 443 



Per cent. 
93.67 
64.85 
98.68 
98.31 
81.23 



89.31 



Exportation. 



JBfuhels, 

87, 884, 892 

147, 687, 649 

5, 452, 136 

715, 536 

4, 871, 294 



246, 611, 507 



Percent. 
6.33 

35.15 
1.32 
1.09 

18.77 



10.71 



Maize, — The distribution of maize, its local production relative to population and 
ianu animals to be fed, are essential points to be presented. The following table fives 
the number of cattle, of swine, and of bushels of com produced in 1877, to each 100 
of the estimated population (in 1^78) of the several groups of States named : 



Oronpa of Btatea. 



XevEneland 

Middle Statofl 

Stmthers Statea 

Kmtuckr and Tenneanee 
CfTitral Western States . . 

Lake States 

Pacifk States 



Bush. 

9, 700, 000 

77, 570, 000 

229, 460, 000 

110, 000, 000 

840, 400, 000 

62, 650, OOO 

3, 778, 000 



1, 842, 558, 000 



o 

s 

:§ 

i 





Bush. 

TAX 

755 

1,978 

8,553 

6,350 

1,827 

250 



t 


p) 


& 


g, 


«M 


«M 


o 


o 


Sg 


Sg 


s^ 


«H O 


hits 


b^S 


%A 


iA 


j^ 


1 




1 



No. 
36 
38 
82 
45 
87 
66 

192 



2,839 



64 



No. 

8 

20 

86 

124 

116 

40 

60 



68 



I 
I 



< 



4, Oil, 112 
10, 276, 104 
11, 596, 003 

3,095,437 
13, 375, 043 

3, 428, 896 

1, 507, 036 



47,289,221 



o 



15 
15 
21 
20 
80 
28 
SO 



22.6 



Here are abont 28 bushels, or, excluding the exports, fully 26 bushels to each inhab* 
itaut, and only nine States lying in the heart of the West to exceed this average ; all 
others, in fact, fall far short of it. Indeed, nearly all of the available surplus ia 
fonnd in a single group of States, the river States of the West— Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
noia, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 

Though maize is grown in every State and Territory of the United States, and con- 
stitntes five-eighths of the volume of cereal j^roduction, less than a fourth of the 
nomber have a com supply exceeding their requirements. A small surplus is produced 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. The Lake States, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
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have barely enough for home consumption, which is les^ per capita by a fourth than 
the avera^^e of the United States. Their comparative deficiency in com is best wen 
in the numbers of swine, 40 to 108 in the com belt. Their cattle, though l)econiinp 
numerous, are in large proporticm young or grazing stock, or milch cows, with am- 
paratively few corn-feeders. The immense preponderance of corn-growing in the 
seven central States of the Great Valley is seen in the product of G2 bushels per capita 
in States less exclusively agricultural than those of any other group iu the West or 
South, having an average of about two million people, manv of whom are employeil 
in manufacturing industries. ~ A group of Staters with less tnan a third of the popi>> 
lationof the country provinces five-eighths of the com supply of the Unit-ed State:). 
The progress of this group in corn-culture during liS years is thus exhibited: 



Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
niinuia ... 

Iowa 

KisHonri . , 
Kansas . . . 
Nebraska. 



States. 



1849. 



Bushels. 
59. 078, 005 
52, 964, 363 
57, 646, 984 
8, 650. 799 
30, 214, 537 



214, 561, 378 



1859. 



Bttshela. 

73, 54.3, 190 

71, 588. 919 
11.5, 174, 777 

42, 410, 086 

72, 892, 157 
6, 150. 727 
1, 482, 080 



383, 242, 530 



1809. 



JBwhdt. 

67, 501, 144 
51, 094, 538 
129, 921, 395 
68, 935, OO.** 
00, 034, 075 
17, 025, 526 
4, 736, 710 



1677. 



BvMheli. 

97. 000. ono 

96, 000, WM 

2C0. OCMi. i»*> 

156, WXVI'M 

103, OUV. (>«> 

98. OW. 1' *.' 

38, 000, too 



405,^18,452 848. 000, OU) 



The rat4} of progress is liable to be misunderstood in a ca.sual reading of these fig- 
ures. The crop of 18159 was called a " faihire"; its acreage was sufficient for a cr<>pof 
500,000,000 bushels in a good season. Allowing an increase of population in these 
States of 30 per cent, in eight years (the increment is far greater in Kansas and Ne- 
braska) the product per capita would be increased to 63 bushels. In comparison with 
the thirty -one other States of the countr}' this group of seven makes a showing as 
follows: 



Groaps of StAtes. 


Prodact of 1859. 


Prodact of 1877. 


Groun of sp ven States 


Bit»?ielt. 
383. 242. 5.36 


Per capita, 
hi 


B^uheU. Per tapitn. 
848. 000. 000 O 


Other Statvs and Territories 


445. 550. 200 19 


494. 558, 000 , 13 









Were the requirements of consumption in exact proportion to population there would 
have been a surplus of 35 bushels in these States, aud a deficiency of 13 in all others 
This surplus of seven States would be nearly equivalent to the production of thirty- 
one States. 

The question often asked, What is the necessary consumption of maize per capitst 
can only be answered by saying that no fixed quantity is a necessity for all .Statf* 
alike or even ft)r a single locality. It dejiends not only upon the demand for pork and 
beef and spirits, but also upon the comparative (quantity and cheapness of hay and 
other forage with which corn comes into competition. If the prodact falls as low 
as 800,000,000 bushels in a cold and wet season, the causes which produce companitive 
failure act to swell the product of hay. The always abundant supply of com st^iver 
is better utilized. There is still a sufficiency of feeding material, so that the most obvi- 
ous result of the scarcity is a higher price for corn and probably a slight increase in the 
cost of meat and other animal products. If 1,300,000,000 bushels are produced corn 
is very cheap. There is actual wast« of coarser feed. Wild hay in the West is less ex- 
tensively cured. Prices of meat, especially of pork products, are somewhat cheapened, 
and such cheapness often results in increased demand. So the corn currency is butb 
interconvertible and elastic. 

Another inquiry is frenuently made. What is the necessity for 40 bushels of cewals 
per capita in the Unitea States when only 17 are required in Europe f It is easily 
answered. Grain is not only the food of man but the feed of animals, and in Europe 
grasses and forage crops occupy a larger place in feeding economy than in this country. 
Great Britain excels every other country iu high feeding aud rapid fattening of cattle, 
yet proiluccs scarcely three-fourths the average European supply of animals, and her im- 
ports are only used for human foml (and beverages), and corn mainly for feed of horses 
in cities. In that country mangels, turnips, and forage plants take' the place occupied 
by maize in this country and m some ai8trict« of Southern Europe. The rofiueof 
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the beet in sugar-making, in ([]!entral Europe, also famishes a valuable substitute for 
the cereals in feeduig farm animals. 

With the present fo^i^ demand for animal products, and under the prevailing 
system of rural economy in the United States, there is a reasonable requirement of 2o 
bushels of com per capita, or 50 per cent, more than the average need of Europe at 
prettent, yet a reduction to 22 bushels would ordinarily cause no serious inconvenience. 

The wheat surpltts. — ^The wheat surplus is produced entirely in that portion of the 
conntry north and west of the Ohio River, in the central area lying between that river 
aDil the lakes and the Alleghany and Rocky Mountain ranges, and in a smaller area 
on the Pacifio Coast. Lying between are broad areas of mountain, valley, and high 
plateau ready for the plow, and other tracts available for cultivation with the aid of 
inieatioD, which will become the wheat-fiehls of the future. 

The portion of the country requiring a part of this surplus comprises New England, 
thf^ Middle States, and the cotton States. New England produces nearly three-tenths 
of a bushel for each inhabitant ; the Middle States grow about half the quantity 
necessary for a full supply, or 3^ bushels ; the Southern Atlantic . and Gulf States 
almost as much; and Kentucky and Tennessee are self-supporting with nearly 6 
bushels. All the remaining States, except Nevada and Colorado, yield a surplus. 
This surplus, for consumption in 1878, was llf^ bushels per capita in the corn-growing 
l)eU between Ohio and Kansas, 22^ bushels in the Lake belt, and 23 in the Pacific 
States and Territories, but fully 25 bushels in a year of large production in California. 

While but seven States afford an appreciable surplus of com, there are twelve that 
aid in supplying the wheat demand of the other States and of foreign countries. 
What is the home demand ? With increase of population and of area seeded the 
yearly increase in requirement for home consumption is at least 6,000,000 bushels. 
K«ckoning the population in 1878 at 47,289,221, at different rates of increase for the 
lieveral sections, ranging from 15 per cent, in New England to 50 in the Rocky Monn- 
tiin and Paoifio region, the estimated demand is — 

Bashels. 

FW bread. 223,302,383 

For seed 40, 913,308 

Total -^. 264, 215, 601 

Compare this quantity with the crop of 1877, minus the exportation of the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1877, and ending June 30, 1878, with the following result : 

Busb^. 

Estimated crop of 1877 ..-- 364, 194, 146 

Exports of wheat and floor 90,167,969 

Leaving a diffeienee of... «... ••.... .^»^ 274, 026, 187 

This IB 9,810.496 bushels more than the sum of the estimated qmmtltieB needed for 
seed and bread. Afifcer allowing further for wheat fed to farm animals, mainly in Cali- 
fornia, but to a limited extent elsewhere in sections of abundant production, and a 
small amonnt lost by fire or casmalties of transportation, we may fairly assume that 
this excess has been nearly exhausted. 

The requirement of wheat per capita is not the same in all sections. In the South 
there is a large proportion of com used, by whites as well as negroes. There are 
localities in the cotton States where half the average rate of consimiption of wheat 
for the whole country is not sustained. In Maryland and Virffinia the proportion used 
is much larger than in Alabama or Mississippi. Taking the twelve States from Mary- 
land to Texas together, while some use less than four bushels and others nearly five, 
four boahels may be deemed a full average. For Tennessee and Kentucky a barrel of 
flour per capita, or ^ bushels, is assumea ; and for the East, where little com is used, 
and for the West, where wheat is so abundant and cheap, 5 bushels per head. We find 
in support of these reasonable assumptions that the tacts of local and general pro- 
duction, aa well as those of distribution, as found in the records of trade and trauF- 
portation, point to substantially the same results. On the basis of the crop of 1877, 
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the consumption, deficiency, or sarplos of the several groups of States maj thas bt 
stated : . 





Production. 


Consdmption. 


Surplus. Deflcieocy. 

1 
1 




For bread. 


For seed. 


NewEnfflftnd... 


BuMKeli. 

1, 174, 800 
34, 180, 000 
37,250.000 
18, 550. 000 
161, 450, 000 
77, 214, 346 
34, 375, 000 


Swhel*. 
20, 055. 560 
51, 380, 976 
46, 384, 012 
13, 020, 466 
66, 875, 215 
17, 141, 080 
7, 535, 180 


Bushds. 

104.800 
8, 514, 683 


' 18.983,560 


Middle ^tes 


20.715.653 


South AtUtntic and Gulf 


6, 814, 156 


15.948,162 


Kentucky and Tennessee 

"Western Central 


2,898,714 

16,860.060 

6.778,260 

4.447.641 


1,726,820 


7& 214. 725 


Lake States 


53,394.106 


Pacific and Territories 


22,892.179 




364,194,146 


228,302,383 


40.013,308 


155,627,830 i 55,649,375 



KOTB. — The States comprising these sereral groups are as follows : 

1. New England States— Maine, New Hampshire. Vermont, Massachusetts, Bhode Island, Cea- 
necticut. , 

2. Middle States— New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware. 

3. South Atlantic and Gulf— Marvland, Yfrginia, west Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. Texas, Arkansas. 

4. Kentucky. Tennessee. 

5. Western Central— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, TCansaa, Nebraska. 

6. Lake States— Miohiffan. Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

7. Pacific States and Territories— Colorado, Nerada, California, Oregon, Territories. 

The first three groups, comprising twenty-two States, on or near the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, with more than half or the population of the country, produce scarcely 
one-fifth of the cron, or 71,604,800 hnshels, and require from other States 55,649,375 
hnshels. On the otner hand, two sroups, including ten States, west and north of the 
Ohio River, with an assumed population of about 17,000,000, or two-thirds of the nnm- 
her in the above-mentioned twenty-two, produce a surplus of 131,&08,631 bndiels. 

On the basis of the above figures the distribution of the crop of 1877 would be ma 
follows: 

Bushels. 

Estimated crop of 1877 364,194,146 



Used for bread 223,302,3© 

Used for seed * 40,913,306 

Surplus and loss 9,810,496 

Exported 90.167.»9 

Total distribution 364,194,146 

The seed is estimated at the rate of I4 bushels per acre, in accordance with the re- 
sult of a statistical investigation relative to modes of seeding and quantity used 
throughout the coimtry. As few would assent to a lai^B^er estimate of production in 
1677, and as the facts of local consumption seem to forbid inexorably an assumption 
of a smaller (quantity, it is evident that these figures of production are substantially 
correct. Yet it cannot be assumed that the exact amounts indicated by sections mi^ 
invariably required. 

DijSerences in prices, the result of abundance or scarcity, may slightly aflect con- 
sumption of different ^ears in any one section. With a small crop and high pricffi 
there will be some diminution of consumption, especially in localities where com 
bread is largely used and wheat is not deemed an absolute necessity. In cities and 
towns of the populous seaboard States consumption is very little restricted by in- 
creased costj as wheat bread is there a necessity that cannot well be economized. 

Since the calculation above was made for the crop of 1877, the estimates of the De- 

})artmeut of Agriculture for 1878 have been completed. Applying the same ratios of 
ocal consumption and of seeding and adding the exports, we have the following dis- 
tribution for 1878-79 : 

Bosbels. 

Used for brea<l (2^ per cent, increased population) 228, 877, 9W 

Used for seed 48,162,840 

Exported 147,687,649 

Total distribution 424,728,41?: 

This is 4,606,067 more than the estimated production, a difference less than half of 
the surplus in the calculation of the previous year. The export year does not «iuite 
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eoiiieide with the crop year ; the local ratios of consmnptioii are not assumed to be 
ioMiblj correct, nor can they be inexorably uniform firom vear to year under all cir- 
eomstances of price and ability to purchase ; yet, in view of these multifarious causes 
of discrepancy and the added uncertainty of tiie accuracy of these estimates, the test 
could not be more satisfactory, nor the results more in harmony with all the ascertain- 
able data of production and distribution. 

WB8TERN MOVEMENT OF THE CENTER OF PRODUCTION. 

Qnestion 2. Please to describe the western movement of the center of cereal pro- 
ilDction^ stating the rate of movement of the centers of production of wheat and com, 
respectively. 

Answer. The products of wheat and com at different periods, and the longitudinal 
Imeo dividing equally the volume of such production, are thus expressed : 



Years. 



IS7, 



Wheat. 



100, 486, M4 
173, 104, 924 
287, 745^ SM 
305,094,800 



Degrees of 
longitude. 



o / 

81 

85 24 
88 
89 6 



Com. 



Bughiia. 

592.071.104 

838, 792, 742 

760, 944, 549 

1, 342, 558, 000 



Degrees of 
longitude. 



o / 

85 

86 30 
88 
89 6 



The production is that returned by the census, except that for 1877, which is fh)m 
the statistical returns of the Department of Agriculture. 

The westward movement of the central line of wheat production in twenty-4>ight 
Tears measured 8^ 6'. Calculating the distance traversed westward on the line of tbe 
ifortieth parallel (which also nearly equally divides the crop north and south) at the 
rate of i^,135 feet to each degree, the movement was equal to 430 miles, or 15.3 miles 
per annum. The movement of the line dividing equally com production, commencing 
m 18^ 4^ or 212 miles farther west, and reaching the same line of longitude as wheat 
in 1H77, had a velocity only a fraction more thanlialf as great as that of wheat. The 
rate was 7.78 miles per annum, and the distance traversed 216 miles. 

The Une for wheat changed from Eastern Ohio in 1849 to Eastern Indiana in 1859, 
Eastern Illinois in 1869, and Central Illinois in 1877. That for com was nearly twenty 
years in moving across the State of Indiana. 

The progress of the wheat center was greater in ten years than in the subseciueut 
nghteen. This inequality of rate of movement, so noticeable as to wheat, is not 
«hared by coruj which was 1^ 3(K for each of the two decades, and 1^ 6' for the past 
ei^ht years. 

The tendency of wheat production to move westward is still active, and may move 
<Hiwiud for many years at a reduced rate of movement per annum, as wheat culture 
^abdnes tbe high plateaus and mountain valleys between the Missouri and the Pacific 
ooa^t. On the other hand, the western progress of com production must henceforth 
be very slow, being effectualljr barred by the elevation reached near the western border 
(»f Nebraska and Kansas, which makes com culture either precarious or impossible 
throughout nearly the entire area westward to the Pacific Ocean ; and its center must 
there&re remain near the Mississippi River. 



RiVTE OF YIELD AS AFFECTED BY MODES OF CULTURE. 

Question 3. Please to describe the local changes in the rate of yield of wheat and 
rom respectively, as affected by the skill and intelligence with which the culture of 
these products is carried on, and with especial reference to the eifect of fertilizers and 
mH depletion. 

Answer. The prevailing practice in this country, as in the settlement of all new 
ronntries where lands are productive and cheap, has been exceedingly careless and ex- 
haustive, especially in the pnxluction of cereals. A superficial system, which gives 
for a few years the largest production at the smallest cost for labor, is almost invari- 
ably adopted. A gradual decline in yield soon follows, partly from soil exhaustion 
and in part from smothering by weeds, and from the inability of plants of impaired 
vitality to withstand the attacks of insects. This has been the case, as respects wheat, 
in \Vest«m New York, in Iowa, Califomia, and other noted wheat districts, though its 
real progress is masked by the fact of constant additions of fresh lands to the breadth 
in cultivation. 

In the course of time this irrational S3r8tem is gradually abandoned, from necessity, 
when it yields no profit, and is succeeded by an expensive course of improvement, 
with employment or fertilizers and the application ot skill and science. The general 
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prevalence of careless culture is seen in the average national yield for a series of yesTs, 
wliieh is about 12 bushels per acre. The opposite extreme of highest and most scien- 
tific culture is seen in Great Britain, where for thirty years the average 3neld has been 
about 28 bushels. The European states occupy all points between these eztreiue^ 
according to degree of advancement in rural practice. Unuf^ary, with a richer soil 
naturally than England, has the same wheat average as the United StAtes. 

But the different States of this country illustrate as wide a range of yield as those 
of Europe : aud^ as a rule, those having the richest lands have a low rather than high 
rate of yield. Large yields are obtained by fertilization and thorough culture rather 
than by natural lertility. The following statement of the average yield, for the i>a»t 
five years, of States representing different sections of the countiy, will iUustirate thi:i : 



Year. 


Now Hamp- 
Bhlra. 


New York. 


Maryland. 


Gtooiigia. 


Michigan. 


Iowa. 




Com. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


t 
Wheat Com. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Wlieat. 


Com. 


Wh«ftt 


1873 


37.5 

30.4 

36 

42 

42.5 


15 . 

16 

17 

15 

17 


31 
30 
34 
30 
32 


13.5 
15.6 
8 
15 
16 


2L4 

20.5 

30 

29 

28 


11.3 


12.8 


7 

7.3 

7.5 

6 

0.5 


31 
27 
33 
29 
31 


12.8 

14.2 

13.5 

12 

17.5 


29 

29.2 

35 

80 

32.5 


13 


1874 


10.7 
11 

12.5 
13.8 


11.1 
10 
11 
10.5 


1L4 


Ig76 


9.7 


1876 


CI 


1877 


14. S 










Avenge. .. 


39.7 


16 


3L3 


14 


26^7 11.6 


10.9 


7.4 


3a3 


13.9 


81.3 


lai 



The rate of production stands highest in New England, because the only posslbilitj of 
profit comes from fertilization and careful cultivation. The available supply of fertil- 
izers limits such cultivation to very small areas. New York and Michigan have abont 
tlie same average for wheat, and the difference is slight in the yield of com. The 
new com lands of Iowa surpass those of Maryland in productiveness, but the general 
and comparatively liberal use of fertilizers for wheat in Maryland moro than oonnter- 
balances the superiority of soil in Iowa. The low rate of yield in Georsia is repre- 
sentative of the impaired production of most of the cotton States fW>m tne predomi- 
nance of the culture of the favorite crop and the comparative neglect of all others. 

A single example of deterioration in yield illustrates the uniform result of tbe pnc- 
tice in vog^e in primitive wheat-growing. The average yield in California for fire 
yearsprior to 1860, according to the reports of the agnonitnral society of that State, 
was 90 bushels ; for the last ten years tne average has been but 14 bnahels. The as- 
sessors' rotums of that State from 1868 to 1876, inoltisive, made 13.93 bnshels ; the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculturo for the same period, 13.66 bari&els. The 
year 1877 made the average still lower. Poor crops in Minnesota are more fireqiu'Dt 
than formerly, and the tendency is to lower averages. Taking the years of low jieM 
in order, 1867 gave 14.64 bushels, 1871 made a lower yield of 12.86, and 1676 resnlted 
in the still lower level of 9.61 biishels. 

DmrBRBlfCBS OF PRICK IN HOMB MABKBTS. 

« 

Question 4. Please to describe the differonces in the home market price of whest 
ana of com in different localities as affected by the cost of transportation and bj 
other causes f 

Answer. The average ttam priees of wheat and com in DeoettbAr of 1877 and l^^ 
respectively, in a few States, ropresenting sections in which similar conditions afivct- 
ing prices may be presumed to exist, are tlws presented: 



State. 


Wheefc. 


Cora. 




IS77. 


I87& 


1677. 


187a. 


innr HsniMhtre 


11 60 
1 21 
1 86 
136 
121 
104 
ISi 
1 04 
01 
1 00 
180 


$146 

1 OS 

08 

116 

86 

84 

86 

75 

61 

67 

1 08 


60 76 
60 
68 
68 
48 
40 
46 
26 
88 
ti 
66 


ion 


New York'. 


M 


Vknvlaad 


4S 


Geoi;giS'. ......T.rr....TT...,.,.... 


41 


Texts 


44 


TtmiiMMMMr X ^.^...x...... a. x...»ia X 


41 


Obio 


SI 


nfinoU r ., 


» 


IfiasowU .X. 1 


21 


MiB«)iiri.\. ....::::.;.:. ....\^\\^\iv^\]]]]i]ViVi\ 


:• 


C«lift«nfi^ , , • 


m 
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The average farm value of wheat for the whole country was $1.08 in 1877 and 78 
cents in 1878 ; of com, 35.8 centa and 31.8 cents nsspeotively. The export price of 
wheat was $1.34 in the fiscal year 1878, and of com 56.2 centa—the produce of the year 
1^77. 

The statement above shows that the prices of wheat and com in New England were 
uniformly above the export price, becanse the cost of transportation from the West to 
inland towns averages higher than to the seaboard cities, and also because the home 
produce, especially of com, is hell at a higher valuation than the eastern grain that 
competes with it. 

In the Southern States prices are often higher than at the ports of exportation — 
always when an insufficient home supply, rendering necessary receipts from the West, 
concurs with freight rates higher than those to the seaports to swell local values. In 
recent years large areas of the South which are self-supporting have reporte<l prices 
lower than those of exportation. The fluctuations from year to year, and the differ - 
fnoes in average prices of States in the same year, are very great in the cotton States, 
owing to comparative local abuudance'or deficiency in production. For itkstance, the 
price of wheat in Texas, in December of 1877, was $1.21, and but 86 cents in 1878, the 
acreage having increased and the yield advanced frY>m 12 to 16 bushels. The prices 
of com, on the c6ntrary, sliffhtly advanced from 43 to 44 cents, not because the yield 
was less, but on account of the great demand, caused by Iraavy immigration, for a grain 
of which pearly ten times as much as of wheat is used. Then there are still greater 
differences in price in the several counties of a State, owing to want of railroad trans- 
portation. If there should be a local surplus, the price will be low, and if a defici- 
ency, which may not be enough in quantity to induce competition to supply it, the 
priee will advance in proportion to the necessities of the demand. 

INFLVSKCS OF FORBION DKMAim ON PRICE. 

Question 5. Please to describe the effect of foreign demand upon the price of wheat 
and com in this country. 

Answer. The price of grain, as of anything else, is controlled by the demand, 
and any augmentation of existing demand, whether from domestic or foreign needs, 
tends to advance its ^)rice. The idea that the 'price paid for com exported con- 
trols the domestic price, or affects the rate of value of the nineteen-twentteths 
of the crop that is used at home, any further than would an increased home 
demand for the other twentieth, is absurd. If it is wanted abroad at a valuation 
prevailing here, it is exported to meet such demand ; and instead of forty or eighty 
million buahel&^two hundred could be sent in any year of moderate abundance, 
with no other effect than an increase of price in proportion to enlarged demand. The 
range of differences in production of different years is five times the quantity of the 
iazgest exportation ever made. So it is not the foreign demand that accounts for high 
price in com, but a i>oor crop. In illustration, the export of 1874-75 was about 30,000,000 
bushels, and the average farm value of the crop of 1874, 64.7 cents per bushel ; the 
export of 1877-78 was about 87,000,000 and the average price 35.8 cents. An expor- 
tation three times as large as that of 1874 certainly did not depress the price 45 per 
c«nt., but it is very plain that a product 57 per cent, larger did produce the heavy de- 
cline. Political economists may tell us in vain that the foreign value of an exported 
^icle fixes its price for home consumption, when common sense suggests that 500,- 
000,000 bushels of increased production is tar more potent to depress than a foreign 
demand for 90,000,000 can be to raise the price. In truth, comparatively large as our 
com exports have become, they are of minor influence in affecting the value of the 
crop. The exports of meat, butter, cheese, wool, and spirits have a decidedly stronger 
iufiuance. Placing side by side the production and export with the average home 
value, it will be seen how insignificant a cause of disturbance in corn values is the 
foreign trade : 



Yean. 


Export. 


Home TBlne. 


Proclnct. 


« 

1*72-73 


SusheU. 
40,154,374 
86,985.834 
30, 025, 036 
60. 010, 582 
72, 652, 611 
87, 102, 110 


Cents. 
38.9 
48. 
64.7 
42. 
37. 
35.8 


Bushels. 
1, 002, 719, 000 
932, 274, 000 
850,148,000 
1,321,099,000 
1,283,827,500 
1,342,568,000 


!«7a-74 i 


1874-75 


l«7>-7« 


1W6-77 


1877-78 







CarefrJ examination of this table will show very clearly that the price depends upofn 
quantity grown. A reduction of 10 per cent, in quantity in 1873 from a medium crop 
only, rais^ the price from 38.9 to 48 cents, and a still worse <* failure" in the following 
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year had a cumulative effect in advancing the price to 64.7 cents. Since 1874 there 
has been a succession of large cro]>6, attended necessarily by a constant rednctlon iii 
price. But we cannot expect an exact ratio between the product and the price in dif- 
ferent years, because there are minor causes which have some influence. Among thette 
there has been a potent cause of reduction of price in the general shrinkage of all 
values during this period. On the other hand, several causes have tended to oonnter- 
act the decline ; among them, 1st, the rapid increase of population stimulating the de- 
mand ; 2d, the export of live cattle for slaughter, and the growth of the fresh meat 
and preserved meat trade ; and, 'Sd. the increased exportation of com. It is seen that 
while the exports increased from 30 to 87 million bushels, the price declined from 64.7 
to 35.8 cents, which does not prove that exportation has no influence in advancing 
price, but that its power is too feeble to cope with an increased production of 492 mill- 
ion bushels. 

It is neither probable that exportation of com will be greatly increased, nor is 
Buoh increase desirable, as there is usually more profit in the sale of meat and other 
products of com. The loss of soil fertility by such export, and the cost of trauspor- 
tation, which is often far greater than the original value of the grain, will ultimately 
bring both farmer and farm to poverty, if the policy of selling com is lon|][ persisted 
in. On the contrary, the production of meat and wool will enrich the soil and fiir- 
nish products for transportation worth flOO and |300 per ton, respectively, instead of 
$10. At present, in addition to the legitimate cost of transporting thes^ cheap and 
bulky products, they must bear a large proportion of the cost of western-bound goo<l< 
of high value in proportion to weight, oeoause this policy requires the retwrn empUf of tkm 
of every four of the cars tMved eastward. 

The influence of foroign demand upon prices is far more ]K>tent and commanding 
in the case of wheat. It involves a much larger proportion of the crop, reaching last 
year 24.76 per cent, of its volume. The proportion is so large, and tne range of it') 
fluctuation so wide, that serious disturbance in the markets often results. It not mi- 
frequently occurs that a moderate yield is accompanied by low prices, and a large cro}) 
is marketed at high rates. Thero is no doubt that the wheat farmer is at the men'> 
of the foreign demand. If British wheat-fields are blighted, there is rejoicing on onr 
prairies over remunerative harvests. If the gamers of continental £urope are full 
and England's wants are at a minimum, there is dissatisfaction in the West, liable tv 
be vented on the currency, the tariff, or the railroads. 

While com is mainly used for feeding and fattening animals, wheat is almost ex- 
clusively appropriated as bread for man. While a short crop of the coarser grain m»} 
be supplemented by the substitution of hay, stover, and roots, and a verylaige <mr 
may be used moro lavishly in competition with other feeding material, wheat ma$i 
wait almost exclusively on the requirement of man for bread supply, and be subject 
to greater fluctuation in value as an inevitable result of this limitation of use. It ii 
also subject to greater fluctuations in rate of 3rield than com and other crops from the 
vicissitudes of the seasons and the depredations of insects. The quantity required 
annually for exportation is still more variable than the amount of the crop; th** 
heaviest foreign demand may occur in a season of low production, and the lightest in 
a year of abundance, increasing the range of fluctuation. The conditions of a suc- 
cessful yield are so different, however, as between winter and spring wheat, that a 
failure of the one is often offset by a large yield of the other, so that the measure of 
local injury and loss is never fully apparent in the average yield of the whole countir. 
and the same cause, of course, limits the range of fluctuation in prices. 

Yet this range is quite too wide for the satisfaction of the wheat-grower, who is at 
one time elated with remunerative prices, and at another depressed uy rates that hy 
to pay the cost of production. In 1868 the average export price was $1.91 per bushel: ir 
1878, (1.12. The crop of 1873 was much larger than the tnree preceding, yet the heavy 
foreign demand advanced the export price beyond that of any previous crop, with onr 
exception, back to 1868. The exportation of that year was 91,000,000 busheK never 
again equaled until 1878, and yet the export price was $1.42. Again, in 1878-*79. tht- 
world was astonished that the United Stat>es could make good the unprecedented de- 
ficiency of France, after responding to the requirements of a British crop failarr, 
without increasing the price of wheat. With such a crop as iu 1878, but forEnrojwan 
deficiencies, prices would have proved ** ruinous" to wheat-growere. 

FORM OF FUTURE CORN EXPORTATION. 

Question 6. Please to state your views as to the probable disposition of fat 'ire con 
crops, with especial r«»ference to the magnitude of the exportation of com, whethtr 
in the form of grain or of some of its pi o lucts. 

Answer. Exportation will increase in absolute quantity, probably in the form ot 
raw grain, certainly in the many products of maize. It is not to be anticipated tbat 
the quantity in nroportion to population will continue to increase, unless lor a ven 
brief period. Tiie rapid increase of population will enlarge immensely the home dc- 
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mand, and immigration will tend in a slight degree to relieve the pressure of foreign 
want without diminishing foreign consumption, the surplus population only being 
withdrawn, leaving higher wages and ampler means for i)rocunng food supplies. 

The supply of maize has kept pace for thirty years with increase of population, though 
tbe number of workera in agriculture is proportionally less as the industries of man- 
ufacturing, mining, and transportation nave been developed. Agricultural imple- 
ments have enlarged the productive power of the rural laborer ; he has been relieved 
in part from the orud^ery of his occupation, and allowed time for the exercise of more 
intelligent labor in soil improvement, without any reduction of the former plethoric 
production of maize, the first of American field crops. The difference in production 
and exportation of the years 1868 and 1878 indicates a rapid growth of this interest 
in the past ten years 

1868. 1878. 

Crop, bushels 768,320,000 1,342,558,000 

Exportation of domestic grain (coni\ bushels. 11, 147, 490 85, 461, 098 

Exportation, bacon and hams, pounas 43, 659, 064 592, 814, 351 

Exportation, pork, pounds 28,690,133 71,889,255 

Exportation, lard, pounds 64,555,462 342,667,920 

In this period, great as is the advance in exportation, com in grain has held an even 
race with its proancts, increasing 666 per cent., while the increase in pork products 
has been 635 x>er cent. The recent impulse to foreign trade in fat beeves, and the 
great growth of the fresh meat trade which had its origin three years ago, tend to 
enlarge com exportation in the form of secondary products. Maize has never yet 
made much progress in displacing wheat and rye as a bread grain among European 
peoples whose preferences have been fixed by the habits of hundreds of years, ana the 
prospect is not favorable for the early accomplishment of so radical a change. As a 
substitute for oats or other horse feed, it is gradually gaining favor by its cheapness, 
and in those (few) countries which import horse feed to any appreciable extent, its use 
will increase if prices continue comparatively low. There is another bar to rapid ex- 
tension of this trade, the ruinous proportion of transportation in the element of ulti- 
mate cost. Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois furnish com for shipment to Liverpool 
from Chicago. The average value of the crop of 1877, for those States, was 25 cents per 
bnshel on tlie farm, and the cost of shipment from Chicago averaged 27 cents, at rates 
low without precedent up to that date. With the freight added from the farm to Chi- 
cago, the transportation from the farm to Liverpool would be about 150 per cent, of 
the original value, and the commissions and profits another 50 per cent. So we are 
not surprised to find the average value of Chicago No. 2 com in Liverpool 77 cents per 
bushel, three times the home value. The cost of carriage is too great to warrant the 
expectation of great extension of this trade. In the summer of the present year, how- 
ever, rates from Chicago to Liverpool were at one time as low as 16 cents per bushel. 

On the contrary, the economies of transportation, the increasing use of meats in for- 
eign countries, and the opportunity for ingenuitv in catering to the tastes of forei^ 
consumers in the preparation of food products, lead to the belief that the trade m 
these condensed forms of maize is as yet in its infancy, and destined to great expam- 
aion in the future. 

THE CAPACITY OF THIS COUNTRY FOR CORN CULTURE. 

Question 7. Please to state your views as to the capacity of this country to extended 
com production. 

Answer. The present area in com is probably a little in excess of 50, 000,000 acres : pres- 
ent area in farms near 450,000,000 acres ; total area of States, 1,275,009,000, including 
Territories, 2,311,000, though three-fourths of the territorial area is unsuitable for corn 
powing. Those sections of country in which corn will grow well, practically exolud- 
mg only the Rockv Mountain region above 5,000 feet elevation, and Alaska, might 
be placed at 1,500,000 acres. Exclusive of waters, wastes, cities and towns, and nec- 
essary forest lands, there would be left about 900,000,000 acres suitable for improvement 
and cultivation. More than one-fourth of the present improved lands in this area are 
in corn ; if it should be desirable to maintain so large a proportion in the future, which 
is uncertain, a breadth of 200,000,000 acres might be attained. At the average rate of 
yield of the past ten years — ^26.4 bushels — this breadth would represent a product of 
5,280,000,000 bushels. Illinois, cultivating a fourth of her farm avea in com, now 

f produces fully one-twentieth of this quantity. When our entire territory becomes as 
nlly occupied as Illinois, a larger rate of yield will be a necessity. Yet the tendency 
will be, with incream^ of iM>pnlation, to a diversity in production which will leave ti) 
Juaize a smaller proportion of the cultivated area than it monopolizes at jiresent. 



niB PRODDCnON AND SHIPMKNT OF CORN. 

QnestioD B. Plonao to state your viowa as to the probable changes in tb6 »nrp1n>- 
prJduring territory and the moitcH of shipment of com. 

AuB^-er. Tlie seat of coru production was fennerly iu tbe South. TeimeBXce tib. in 
1840, the first in rank. In 1849 fifteen Southern States ynnluoed 59 per cent, uf th« 
national prodnct, t«n yean later hut 52, and now but a tliird of tbe crop. Tennmivf, 
in li^4», j-ielded its poaition aa Unit in rank to Oblo, mid took the fifth, Keatuckf, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana in their onlor iotorrentng. In 1S6D Tennessee fell another puinl, 
lUinois asanming the flrat place, followed by Ohio, Hissanri, Indiana, and KeDtuek;-, 
the latter exchanging the »ccond place for the fifth and Missouri Jumping from tti» 
jtixth to the third. Si 1870 Illinois kept the capital position, though with only half 
a full crop. loira displaced Ohio as second, and Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Kentiickf, 
and Tenneesee folloninein the same order as in ItNiO, though each stood one drjn^ 
lower in rank. Iu 1877 Tllinois and Iowa retained the first and second rank, Hinuim 
and Kansas both Jumped Ohio, and then followed, iu the same order h in ItiTO, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Eleven principal Status have produced about three-fburthsof the whole crop at urh 
of tliuse periods — in 1849 and 1B77 77 per c" ' "' ' '" """" """■ " '" """ 
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nessee^ and Missouri ; while Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, and Miisii- 
sippi, in the list of 1649, all fail to appear in that of 1877, their positions in relMice 
ranlt being taken, respectively, by Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Pennsylvania, iral 
Wisconsin. The troDSfereuce of production fioni theSouUi to the West is thus shown: 
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The Crowing are tlie States that luwe prodnoed three-finutitt of the supply : 
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During the whole period the central States of the Mississippi Valley have pinduxd 
a very Lu-ge proportion of the crop. The marked changes in locality of pruduction 
are: 1. A decline in fifteen Southern States ftom 59 per cent, to XJ percent oflb« 
cmp ; 3. An advanoe from 13 per cent, to 37 per cent, west of tbe Mississippi Kiv«i. 
The movement of the center or production has thus boen rapidly northward, and, vitli 
Btill greater rapidity, westward. The Western movement is thus analyzed'. 
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Amid all these changes, the proportion of the central helt, hetween the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi River, has declined hy rery slow degrees, and will continne, for a 
time, tonrecede slowly, until the lands of the Missouri Valley are more fully occupied. 
Shonld cattle hnsbanory receive the attention in the South which its importance in 
iicientific agriculture demands, after the West becomes crowded with population it is 
probable that the line of motion of the center of com production will, at some future 
time, turn southward again. There is room for wonderftil development of com grow- 
ing south of the Arkansas, including the Indian Territory, and also, with a recupera- 
tive system of culture, in the Southern States east of the Mississippi. 

The*^ surplus-producing territory has ever been in the great cental basin west of the 
Alleghenies. Forty years ago the available surplus was produced in the States drained 
by the Ohio and its tributaries, most lar^eely in Tennessee and Kentucky ; ten years 
later these States held nearly equal rank in production with the three on the north 
bank of the Oluo. Twenty years ago, in the height of Southern cmMteUum prosperity, 
production between the Ohio and the lakes had surpassed greatly that of the southern 
portion of the Ohio Valley, and Missouri and Iowa, west of (^e Mississippi, began the 
strife for precedence with Kentucky and Tennessee. The movement has since been 
80 stronghr westward that nearly four-tenths of the crop of the oountry is now grown 
west of the Mississippi. There are now only nine States that produce a surplus: 
Kentucky and Tennessee about one-fourth more than the average for the conntiy, 
and the seven States of the com-.growinff belt^ three east and four west of the Missis- 
ffippiy more than twice the average product in proportion to population. Of these, 
Onio, by virtue of a large population, has a small surplus for other States, leaviujr 
Indiana and Illinois on the east side of the Mississippi, and on the west Iowa and 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri to answer almost alone the outside demand for maize. 
The increase df cattle-feeding in Indiana and Illinois threatens to relegate to the 
oountry west of the Mississippi the business of shipping com in i^rain. Thus the most 
balky form in which this grain can be exported is that in which it is sent the greatest 
distances to market, in apparent violation of the plainest principle of economy, an 
anomaly arising not from choice but from the necessities of primitive agriculture, 
which has few cattle to consume the com or money to buv the requisite animals for 
meh condensation and conversion. This lack of means for consumption makes the 
nrplqs self-competinff, till prices are so low as to afford a profit for the middleman 
OTer the costs of hanging and transportation, whether the distance be 5,000 miles or 
10,000. It is a position in which the consumer has no part whatever in fixing the price. 

4 

GAPilCITT OF THIS COUNTRY FOB THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 

Question 9. Please to state your views as to the capacity of the country for extended 
wheat production. 

Answer. While the western line of maize culture travenes the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains at an average elevation of about 5,000 feet, wheat can be grown 2^000 
to 3,000 feet above the maize line. Thus maize growing is excluded from Wyoming. 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and much of Caliiomia, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, ana 
Dakota. On the contrary, only the higher elevations of the two Sierras, Nevada and 
Madre, are unsuitable for spring wheat culture by reason of low temperature. The 
lack of rain and of water available for irrigation constitutes a much stronger inhibition 
of wheat growing in this region. The territorial area west of the Missouri River, not 
including the States of Texa&s, Kansas, or Nebraska, and not counting Alaska, is offi- 
cially reported as follows : 



Acre*. 

Utah 54,065,043 

Nevada 71,737,600 

Arizona 72,906,240 

California 120,947,840 

Oregon 60,975,300 

920, 517. 059 



Acres. 

Dakota 96, 596, 128 

Wyoming 62,645,068 

Montana 92,016,640 

Idaho 55,228,160 

Washington 44,796,160 

Indian Territory 44, 154,240 

Colorado 66,880,000 i 

New Mexico 77,568,640 | 

A large portion of the Pacific coast is susceptible of culture, either with or without 
irrigation. The ^vemor of Washington claims for that Territory great sujieriority 
in wheat production, and prophecies a yield in the near friture three, times as large as 
the nresent supply of California. The governor of Dakota estimates the area suitable 
for field culture, and especially suited to wheat-growinff, at 40,000,000 acres. These 
views mav prove too sanguine, but there is a good basis for some enthusiasm. The In- 
dian Temtory, though only half as large, has nearly as much more available for agri- 
enltnral production. Montana, better adapted to grazing purposes, is estimated by 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas, the agricultural tojiographer of mLyden's survey, to contain 
7, S00,000 acres of irrigable lands. Counting but one-tenth or the inter-montane region , 
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which includes two States and six Territories, with fonr-tenths of the area of the Pacific 
slope on the west, and Dakota and the Indian Territory on the east, we have an aggre- 
gate of 200,000,000 acres of land, from the northern and more elevated portions of 
which the growth of maize is excluded, in which wheat-farming will for many yean 
exist as a specialty, dominating all other arable culture, and at many points occupy- 
ing for a time the cnltivated areas almost exclusiyely. Thus the opportunities for 
expansion of the ])resent area in wheat in the farm-lands of the older States, as yet 
but partially oultivated, in the wild lands not yet included in farms in the West and 
South, and m this fertile domain beyond the Missouri, which is six times as large as 
the present breadth in wheat, surpass any possible reqtiiremeut of the immediate 
future, and assure an adequate supply of any deficiency in the world's production for 
many years to come without stinting the rations of our rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion. 

In this estimate an increase in the rate of yield, as a result of more rational and 
scientific practice in agriculture, is not considered, as it is probable that the average 
vield per acre will never be largely increased until the virgin soils have been overran 
by the wasteful methods of primitive wheat-growing now m vogue here as elsewhere 
in all countries where land is relatively cheaper than labor. 

CHANGES IN THE SURPLUS PRODUCING TERRITORY AND THE MODES OF THE SHIP- 
MENT OF WHEAT. 

Question 10. Please to state ^onr views as to the probable changes in the sorplas 
wheat-producing territory and m the modes of shipment. 

Answer. The changes of the future will be for some years in the same direction as 
in the past, a continued movement westward of the center of production. In the area 
yet to be subdued between the Missouri and the Pacific coast the proportion of the cnl- 
tivated area devoted to this crop will be larger than in the territory already occupied. 
When all these available lands are taken up, and jiopnlation threatens to press upon 
subsistence, fertilization, with rotation, will increase the rate of yield, as has happened 
in the most populous districts of Europe, and then the center of wheat production 
will be likely to recede slowly eastward, obedient to the impulse of improved agricnl- 
turo in that portion of the country east of the Missouri, which is and ever must be 
superior for purposes of general agriculture, not only in extent of surfistce but in vah- 
etyand due oalance of {^vantages. 

The changes of the past are* best indicated by dividing the States into convenient 
groups and presenting the supply of each in bushels to each inhabitant at different 
perioids. 



Groups of States. 



New Ensland 

North Middel 

South Middle 

Southern Atlantic 

Southern 

Ohio Valley 

Trans-Mississippi 
Pacific 



1849. 


1850. 


I860. 


Buthdt. 


Batkelt. 


Buihek. 


.40 


.84 


.28 


5.10 


3.15 


3.87 


7.72 


8.41 


0.43 


1.60 


2.06 


L83 


.60 


2.11 


1.70 


7.53 


10.70 


12.77 


&12 


7.02 


11.47 


2.16 


15.88 


27.78 



i«n 



BitAA. 

.9 

7.» 

12: 
lato 

27.48 



During this period neither New England nor any of the northern groups have been 
self-supplying. The group comprising New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania has 
had barely a sufficiency only at the beginning of the period, yet it is just to say thsi 
the deficiency has ever been occasioned mainly by the growing disproportion between 
population and wheat production in the State of New York. The group in which Vir- 
ginia is classed, with Maryland and Delaware, from similarity of crop dtstribntion and 
named South Middle, has been quite uniformly self-supporting, being naturally a fine 
winter- wheat region, producing some of the best wheat harvested in the conntiT. 
In the past few years the tendencyto increased production in the South has been 
greater than at any former period. The only groups producing an appreciable surpln.^ 
are those of the Ohio Valley, the Missouri Valley, and the Pacific Coast. With a snffi- 
ciency for home consumption thirty years ago, the supply of the country beyond the 
Mississippi is now nearly four times as great, and the growth of tbis industry on the 
Pacific Coast has been still more wonderful in its rapidity. 

Considering absolute quantity rather than proportion per head, it is seen that the 
Atlantic States make a small increase in volume, amounting in twenty-eight years to 
24 per cent. In the same period the States between the Allegheniea and the Miasis- 
aippi show an advance of 239 per cent., while the trans-Mississippi region, inclndim: 
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all between the river and the ocean, have increased production from 5,306,278 bnshels 
in 1849 to 152,860,000 bushels in 1877. The figures are as follows : 



• 

Sections. 


1849. 


1859. 


1869. 


1877. 

• 


Atlintic fXNMtr x,»^,...,x . 


Bushels. 
51. 657. 020 
43. 522, 646 
5.306,278 


Bushels. 
53, 294, 137 
94,458,609 
25, 352. 178 

173, 104« 924 


Bushels. 
57, 476, 371 
146, 877, 070 
89. 392, 185 


Bushels. 
64.344.800 
147, 890, 000 
152, 860, 000 


Central belt 


Tniu-MiMi«sippi 


" 




100. 486, 944 


287,745,626 


365,094,800 



The true rate of progress or decline is best shown by presenting the percentage of 
each crop grown in the several sections : 



Sections. 


1849. 


1859. 


1869. 


1877. 


AtUntiocoaet . ... ...*xxw,. x*. * * ^ 


5L4 

43.3 

5.3 


30.7 
54.6 
14.7 


19.9 
48.9 
31.2 


17.6 


Centnabelt 


40.5 


Tnuis- Mia^iMippi 


41.9 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



The Atlantic Coast now retains but one-third of its former proportion. The rt'jj^ion 
between the mountains and the great river, increasing its percentage at first, has since 
sacrificed more than this advance, and the extreme West now produces eight times its 
former percentage. 

The surplus is now produced in five States only in the central belt, lying between 
the Ohio Kiver and the lakes, and in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas. Nebraska, 
California, and Oregon. As population increases the surplus will probably diminish 
in the Ohio Valley, leaving to more western regions the Eastern and European supplv. 
The Southern requirement is small, and with further revival of wheat growing would 
cease. The State of Nebraska, and Dakota, Washington, and other Territories are 
looming into prominence in the future wheat supply. 

As to changes in the mode of transportation, the most obvious is a marked increase 
of shipments of flour in place of raw grain. The tendency in all agricultural exporta- 
tion is towards concentration, reduction of bulk, and increase in value, both for econ- 
omy of transportation and to secure the profits of manufacture. Flour constitutes less 
than three-fourths of the weight of the grain (scarcely more than two-thirds under the 
old modes of milling). The o&l is valuaole for feeding and fattening farm animals, and 
the manufacture makes a demand for labor and enlarges the home market for bread. 
Minnesota now converts a large proportion of her wheat into flour. Saint Louis has 
increased her manufacture in ten ^ears from 895,154 barrels to 1,916,290. The move- 
ments of flour have also greatly increased, as the principal lake and seaport receipts 
show, as follows : 



Ports. 




187& 



Barrels. 

ChIc*|fo 2,192,413 

MUwaukee 567,358 

Buflblo 1,602,731 

Oswego 1,170 

KewYork 2,855,086 i 

Boston I 1,407.681 ' 

Philadelphia ! 759.366 

Baltimore ! 988,400 



Barrels. 
8,030,562 
2,263,303 
1, 919, 380 
1,894,599 
4, 675, 243 
1, 766, 557 
979,380 
1,190.867 



This is an increase of 74 per cent. In lake and ocean transportation wheat is pro- 
ferred to flour, on account of ease in handling by the elevator system, and perhaps m>m 
less liability to ii\jury from dampness, so that the proportion of flour exported does 
not increase. The diversion of freight from canals to railroads obviates in part this 
disability, and may aid in increasing the proportion of wheat manufactured in the 
region of its production. The recent improvements in milling increase the economy 
of manufacture, and the resultant profit stimulates competition for local supplies, 
causing a division of profits between the millers and the farmers. This is notably the 
result of mill improvement and competition of millers in Minnesota, and is in accord- 
ance with a law of enlightened humanity which dominates our hidustrial progress. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUE OF THE MERCHANDISE TRANSPORTED 
ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD; PREPARED BY MR. JOHN C. SIMS, 
Jr., ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

' Philai>eij>hia, April 30, 1878. 

Dear Sir : In accordance with the request contained in your letter of Jannary 21, 
1878, I send you herewith "information in regard to the tonnage and value of the 
freight traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in accordance with the terms of the 
accompanying schedule." 

The accounts of the comptroller of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which 
have formed the hasis of my calculations, are so kept that each division of the road 
is separate and independent of the others. I have, therefore, selected the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad division, or main line, with its branches, eztendinff from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh ; if I had added to it the New York division it would have taken from the 
accuracy of the results, since a large part of the tonnage is counted separately on each 
of these divisions. 

I beg to state that it has been extremely difficult to properly divide the through 
tonnage east and west into four classes, but I believe the division I have made affords 
at least an approximation to correctness. 

Yours, respectfully, XNO. C. SIMS. JR., 

933 Souih Ffmrm 8tnet, PkiladdpMt. 

Hon. John Sherman, 

Secretary of the Dneagurtfy Washington, D, C, 

Informatkm concerning the tonnage and value of tonnage of the trafioof the Pernneglramt 
Railroad, vMiin Une and its hranehee (Fkiladeiphia to Pitt9bvrgh),for the gear 167€, 
fumiehed on the requetft of Hon, John Sherman, Secretary of the Xteaaury, 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



11 

nd 

12. 



13 

and 

14. 



15. 
IS. 



Totel anmbfir of tons of Araight tnuuported on the Petmsylvaola Bail- 
road Division < 

Average valne per ton of same 

Total numher of tons of freight tnmflported ea«twasd 

Averaf^ value per ton of same ...«» 

Total number of tons of freight tnnaportad weatward 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number of tons of through freight between Pittahnrgh and Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh and Hew York, transported eastward 

Average value per ton of same .^ 

Total numher of tons of through freight between Philadelphia and 

Pittsburgh and New York and Pittsburgh, tnOisported westward 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number of tons first-olass through freight transported eaatward. 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number of tons seoond-olass through fireight transported eaat- 
ward 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number of tons third-olass through freight transported eaat- 
ward 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number of tons fourth-class through freight transported east- 
ward 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number ox tons fir8t>class through freight transported westward. 

Average valne per ton of same 

Total number of tons second-class through freight transported west- 
ward -. 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number or tons third-class through freight transported westward . 

Average value per ton of same 

Total number of tons fourth-class through freight transported west- 
ward 

, Average value per ton of same 

I Anthracite coal transported 

I Bituminous coal transported 

Average value per ton of same 



Quantity. 



Tont. 
0,IO2,9U 



7. 118, 962 



2,906,929 



1,922,276 



293,263 



Tahie. 



JDoOflR. 

ses3 



83,470 



62.125 



324,049 



902,632 
"65,783" 



122,258 
'*26,'975 



84.247 



788,588 
8,144,211 



IHM 

MM 
008 CO 

mw 

r»M 

178 «• 
139 « 
123 00 



I 
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JNO. C. SIMS, Jb., 283 South Four^ Strut, F ha w i t ^ i* 
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The PennsylvaBia Railroad division embraces the following roads : 

Miles. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, mainline • • 358 

Columbia Bridge 1 

York Branch 13 

HoIUdaysbnrg Branch 55 

Indiana Branch • 19 

East Brandywine and Waynesborg Railroad... 18 

Bald Eagle Valley Railroad 52 

ififflin and Centre County Railroad 13 

8unbnry and Lewistown Railway 45 

Tyrone and Clearfleld Railway 51 

Ebensbnrg and Creseon Railroad 11 

WeRtem Pennsylvania Railroad * 85 

Bedford and Bridgeport Railroad... •« 49 

Sonthwest Pennsylvainia Railway • 38 

Pennsylvania and Delaware Railwav 38 

LewisburK. Centre and Spruce Creek Railroad 19 

Danville, Hazleton and Wilkesbarre Railroad 44 

Hanover and York Railroad 18 

Littlestown Railroad 9 

Frederick and Pennsylvania Line Railroad ^ 

Total Pennsylvania Railroad division 963 

Wti^JUt and e^Hmated valuM of arUeies fransportedf during Hm year 1876, over the Penruyl- 
rMia Bailroad (Philadelphia to Pittsburgh) and hrancheSf indnding the Lewabui^, Cen- 
ire and Spruce Creek JSUUtroadf and the DanvUlef Katleton and Wilkesbarre Railroad, 



Artioles. 



L 
1 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 

u. 

12. 

u. 

14. 

1& 

16l 
17. 
18. 
19. 

n. 

22: 
21. 
U. 

2S. 
21 
27. 
S. 
2S. 
20. 

21, 
21 
S. 
94. 
8$. 
28. 
37. 
28w 
20. 
40. 
4L 
42. 
42. 



A^cidtaral implements. 
Acriculturat productions. 

Bftrk and siunao 

Bones 

Boots, shoes, hats, &o 

Books aod stationery . . . . 
Brick 



Butter and offgs 

Brown lAieeangs and bagging 

Csrrlages 

Codarwwe ^ 

Confectioneiy and foreign fimits 

Cos1k>U .?. 

Coal, sathradte 

Coal, bituminoua 

Coke, slack, and charcoal 

CoAw 

Cotton 

Copper, tin, and lead 

Dry goods 

Drugs, medicines, and dyestnib .•.. 

Sartbenwavs 

Empty barrels 

Fresh meats, poultry, and flsh 

Floor 

Feathera, fttrs, and skina 

Fnmitore and oil.cloth 

Glass and ^aosware 

Green and dried fruita 

Grass and other seeds 

Grain of aU Unda 

Groceries (except ooifee).... 

Guano, phot^hale of lime, and other fertilisers 

Hardware 

Hides and hair 

Hemp and oordage 

Iron, rolled, hammered, 4ko 

Iron, blooms and pig 

Iron, railroad 

Iron ore 

Lime and plaster 

Livestock 

Leather 



10, 842, 938 

160,458,100 

00,518,301 

18, 118, 700 

12, 742, 651 

4,798,082 

6^019,548 

08,801,478 

4,068,307 

3,078,568 

120»788 

6,831,080 

1,217,762.613 

1,677,175.490 

8^288.422,417 

1, 810, 195, 075 

34.502.832 

81, 907, 849 

44, IMU, BSl 

49, 810, 945 

91,467,699 

20, 980, 018 

32,280,882 

15^201,088 

479, 928, 435 

2,884.818 

41,142,537 

27,888,127 

88,583,272 

20,881,988 

1,819,488.815 

281, 206, 3U 

33^897.454 

17,018,917 

42,888,500 

14,178^181 

820,884,879 

812.214.240 

353,930,080 

692,089,411 

80^088,890 

728,106,092 

82,880,025 



Tons of 

2,000 

pounds. 


Valne per 
ton. 


Total 
yalue. 


5,172 


1282 80 


$1,482,841 


80.227 


*40 00 


3,209.080 


45,25a 


40 08 


1,813.981 


6,557 


22 00 


144.254 


6,871 


2,040 60 


13,000,025 


2,898 


558 88 


1,339,867 


27,510 


9 10 


250,341 


34,431 


841 60 


U, 758, 188 


2,044 


620 00 


1,062,880 


1,838 


1,800 00 


2,940.800 


80 


*2D0 0» 


12.000 


%M8 


165 88 


482,000 


808,878 


32 25 


19,838,251 


788,688 


187 


1,318.940 


3.144,811 


112 


3,521,665 


905,096 


2 55 


2,308,000 


17.296 


870 00 


8,399,520 


80,954 


240 00 


7, 428, 960 


22,420 


200 00 


4,484.000 


24.805 


1.200 00 


29. 786. 000 


45,744 


*500 00 


22.872,000 


10,490 


90 00 


944,100 


16,840 


*80 00 


998,400 


7,891 


200 09 


1,580,200 


289,984 


85 00 


15, 597, 880 


1,882 


•2,000 00 


2,864.000 


20,671 


860 oa 


7,199»850 


13,834 


189 00 


1,796.420 


34,202 


200 00 


8,858,400 


10,441 


130 00 


1. 357, 330 


909,782 


45 09 


40,937,940 


140,854 


2M0O 


38,766,890 


18,904 


18 70 


' 282,286 


8,509 


490 00 


4,189,410 


21,447 


120 00 


2,573,840 


7,088 


200 00 


1, 417, 800 


180, 417 


48 80 


7,475,432 


808,107 


2180 


8,678,132 


178,986 


48 00 


8,140,390 


298.886 


150 


444,502 


33, OU 


860 


280,874 


363,088 


130 00 


47. 200. 790 


16,880 


600 00 


8,185,000 



1 
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Weights and estimattd values of articles transported^ during the year 1876, <fe.— -ConiiDued. 



Articles. 



44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
48. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
50. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
60. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 



Lord, lard-oil, and tallow 

Lam ber and timber 

Cord-wood 

CroB«-tie« 

Telegraph poles 

Shingles, snooks, and staves 

Hoops and hoop-poles 

Macninery ana castings 

Manufactnres 

Marble and cement 

Malt and malt liquors 

Marketing 

Merchandise 

Military stores (United States Government). 

Miscellaneous 

Kails and spikes 

Oil (except coal-oil) 

Ores (other than iron) 

Oysters 

Paper and rags 

Pot, pearl, and soda ash 

Powder 

Queensware 

Salt..* 



Salt meats and fish 

Strawboards 

Stone, sand, clay, and cinders 

Soap and candles 

Tobacco 

Tar, pitch, and rosin 

Wines ana liqaors 

Whisky and alcohol 

Wood, in shape 

Wool and woolen yam 



Pounds. 



104, 180, 855 

743, 608, 033 

4, 205, 175 

23, 750, 665 

1, 188, 000 ' 

00,000,741 

11, 870, 686 

116, 623, 542 

23, 665, 171 

21, 052, 718 

30. 661, 506 

0, 608, 510 

210,056,600 

1, 736, 126 

53,500,600 

42, 020. 005 

12,755,386 

1, 604, 310 

6, 012, 567 

37, 212, 540 

31, 083. 446 

4^163,006 

3, 708, 310 

33, 817, 742 

287,554,668 

0, 618, 760 

437, 865, 615 

12, 805, 538 

104, 083, 005 

8, 270, 308 

43, 551, 447 

38, 407, 038 

30, 775, 106 

34,503,728 




52,005 

371,804 

2,148 

11,875 

504 

84,085 

5,040 

58,312 

11,833 

10,076 

15,341 

4.840 

100.528 

868 

26,750 

21.010 

6,878 

* 802 

8,006 

18,606 

15,542 

2,082 

1.800 

16,000 

143,777 

4,800 

218,033 

. 6,403 

52.402 

4.140 

21.776 

10,204 

15,388 

17,252 



Totri , 10,845,822,757 0,022,011 



Value per 
ton. 



$200 00 

15 04 
1 00 
640 
440 

20 00 

5 42 

220 00 

*500 00 

46 75 

80 70 

*200 00 

*500 00 

*260 00 

*500 00 

62 00 

160 60 

•^5 00 

40 00 

100 00 

45 00 

800 00 

144 40 

13 60 

197 20 

51 40 

10 00 

213 80 

800 00 

16 00 
660 00 
300 00 
*50 00 

1,000 00 



ITotal 
▼Blue. 



$10,410,000 

5.501,932 

2,148 

76,000 

2.614 

609,700 

32,195 

12,828.640 

5.016,500 

513,128 

1.238,019 

060,800 

64,764,000 

215,680 

18,875.000 

1. 90S, 630 

1*081,700 

4.010 

120,240 

1,860.600 

600, .190 

6S4.600 

274.215 

229,962 

28,352.834 

247,182 

Z 189, 330 

1.368.961 

41,098.600 

69.966 

14,372,160 

5,761,200 

760,400 

17,292,060 

560.003,462 



* Estimated. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 

Office 233 South Fourth Street, 

Philadelphia, September 9, 1678. 

1. Express freights were not included in my statement of the value, &c., of freight 
transported over this road in 1876. 

2. 1 inclose herewith statements of express business, Philadelphia to Pittsbuigh and 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, for the months of January and July, lH7b. 

EXPRESS FREIGHTS. 



For the month of Janttarg, 1878. 

Pottnds. 

Philadelphia to Pittsburgh | 792*^ 

Philadelphia to Harrisburg 152,309 

Johnstown accommodation 42,708 

Columbia accommo<lation 72,469 

Lancaster accommodation 64.954 

Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 640,297 

Pittsburgh to Harrisburg (Baltimore business) 37, 784 

Harrisburg to Pittsburgh ( Baltimore business) 35, 973 



Gars. 

13^ 
27 



126 



1,889,990 
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For the inonih of July, 1878. 

Founds. ■ Cars. 

Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 750,153 160 

PhUadelphia to Harriaburg 187,558 27 

Johostown accommodatiou 72,041 

Columbia accommodation 61,120 

Lancaster accommodation 29,486 

Rttiburgh to PhUadelphia 298,170 116 

Pittsbargh to Harrisburg (Baltimore bnaineaa) . . .-. 44, 707 

Hairisbarg to Pittsbargh (Baltimore business) 143, 480 

1,586,715 

The Central Express Company does part of the local business and pays us by the 
day, so that we cannot get at their figures. 

JNO. C. SIMS, Jr. 
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RULES AND FORM OF ACCOUNTS RECOMMENDED BY THE CONVENTION 
OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS HELD AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW 
YORK. JUNE 10, 1879. 

RULES, ETC. 

I. 

I All liabilities (including interent accrued on funded debt) shall bo entered upon the 

books in the month when they are incurred, without reference to date of payment 

II. 

Expenses shall be charged each month with such supplies, materials, &c., as hsve 
been used during that month, without reference to the time when they were purchssed 
or paid for. 

III. 

No expenditure shall be charged to property accounts, except it be for actual io- 
erease in construction, equipments, or other property, unless it is made on old work 
in such a way as to clearly increase the value of the property over and above the cost 
of renewing the original structures, &c. In such cases only the amount of increased 
cost shall be charged, and the amount allowed on account of the old work shall bf 
«tat-ed. 

IV. 

Mileage of passenger and freight trains shall include only the miles shown to be ran 
by distances between stations; allowances made to passenger or freight trains for 
switching, and all mileage of switching engines computed on a basis of eight milee 
per hour for the time of actual service, shall be stated separately. 

V. 

« 

Season-ticket passengers shall be computed on the basis of twelve (12) paasengen 
per week for the time of each ticket. 

VI. 

Local traffic shall include all passengers carried on local tickets, and all freiffht car- 
ried at local tariff or special local rates. All other traffic shaU be considered through. 

GENERAL EXHIBIT. * 

Total income; 

Total expense, including taxes 

Net income 

Interest on funded debt 

Interest on unfunded debt 

Rentals ^ 

Balance applicable to dividends 

Dividends declared (per cent.) ••• 

Balance for the year • 

Balance (profit and loss) last year 

Add or deduct various entries made during the year not included above 
(specifying same). 
Balance (profit and loss) carried forward to next year. ...••• ..••• 

CHARGES AKD CREDITS TO PROPERTY DURING THE TEAR. 

Construction and equipment (specifying same) 

Other charges (specifying same) 

Total charges 

Property sold or reduced in value (specifying same) ••• 

Net addition (or reduction) for the year 

192 
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I 

ANALYSIS OF EABNINQS AND EXPENSES. 

Earnings : j 

From local passengers 

Through passengers 

Express and extra baggage ' 

Mails 

Other sources, passenger department 

Total earnings passenger department ^ 

Local freight 

Through freight 

Other sonrces; freight department 

Total earnings freight department 

Total transportation earnings ^ 

Reutsfor use of road .' 

Income from other sources (specifying same) .- 

Total income from all sources ••• 

Expenses: 

Salaries, general officers and clerks 

Law expenues 

Imnrance , 

Stationery and printing 

Outside agencies and advertising 

Coutiugencies 

Repairs, bridges (inducing culverts and cattle guards) I 

Repairs, buildings 

Repairs, fences, road-crossings, and signs 

Renewal rails ., i 

Renewal ties 

Repairs, roadway and track 

Repairs, locomotives 

Fuel for locomotives 

Water supply 

Oil and waste 

Locomotive service 

Repairs, passenger cars 

Passenger-train service 

Passenger-train supplies 

Mileage, passenger-cars (debit balance) 

Repairs, freight oars 

Freight-train service 

Freight-train supplies : 

Mileage, freight cars (debit balance) : 

Telegraph expenses (maintenance and operating) 

Damage and loss of freight and baggage 

Damage to property and cattle 

Personal iiyuries 

Agents and station service 

Station supplies 

Total operating expenses 

Taxee 

Total operating expenses and taxes 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

Aseeta: 

Construction account ...... • 

Equipment account 

Other investments (specifying same) 

Cash items : 

Cash 

Bills receivable 

Due from agents and companies 

Other assets : 

Materials and supplies • 

Sinking funds. 

Debit balances....' 

Total assets 

1310 
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Liabilities : 

Capital stock 

Funded debt 

Unfanded debt, as follows : 

Interest unpaid ^ 

Dividends unpaid 

Notes payable 

Vouchers and accounts 

Other liabilities 

Profit and loss or income accottuts 



Total UabiHties 

PRESENT OR CONTINGBXT LIABILITIES NOT IKCLUDED IK BALAKCE-8BSET. 

Bonds guaranteed by this company or a lien on its road (specifying same). 

Overdue interest on same • 

Other liabilities (specifying same) .* 



MILBAeS, TRAFFIC, ETO. 



Mileage, passenger trains. 
Freight trains 
Switching trains* 
Other trams . . 



.» 



Total train mileage , 

Miles run by passenger, mall, and baggage cars (north or east) t. 
Miles run by passenger, mail, and baggage cars (south or west) t. 

Miles run by freight cars (north or east)t 

Miles run by freight cars (south or west) t 

Number of season-ticket passeugers , 

Number of local passeugers (including season) , 

Number of through passengers 

Total niunber of passengers carried - 

Mileage of local passengers (north or east) t 

Mileage of local passengers (south or west)t 

Mileage of through passengers (north or east)t , 

Mileage of through piissengers (south or west) t , 

Total passenger mileage , 

Number tons local freight carried 

Number tons through height carried 

Total tons freight carried 

Mileage of local tonnage (north or east)! 

Mileage of local tonna<j(e (south or west) , 

Mileage of through tonnage (north or east)! 

Mileage of through tonnage (south or west) 

Total freight mileage 

Average weight of passenger trains 

Average number otcars in passenger trains 

Average weight of freight trains 

Average number of cars in train , 

Average number of persons employed 

Length of road, branches, sidings, ^c 

Names of ofiicers and directors 

Corporate name of company •••••. 



■M 



* If any allow«nce ia made to paaaenffer or freiclit traina for switching, state th» i 
each here. Passenger trains, miles. Freight trains, — miles. 

t This division is not compulsory, and need only be given by companies so keeping their sseomt*- 
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THE NEGOTIATION OF BILLS OF LADING AND OTHER COMMERCLA.L IN- 
STRUMENTS. 

JjurL'ABT 20, 1879.— Committed to t|ie Committee of the Whole House on the state of the TJniMi and 

ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Blias. firom the Committee on Commerce, sabmitt^ the following report (to ao^ 
eompauy bill H. R. 3255) : 

T^e Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill {H, R, 3255) tofaeiHiate the nego- 
tiation ofhilU of lading and other commerdal inetrnmentSf and to piinUh fraud thwri/nf 
rtupeetfn Ug report : 

That they have had nnder consideration the above-mentioned bill and recommend 

its passage. 

The bin is the outgrowth of the sentiment of the merchants in onr commercial cen- 
tera. The facilitv for frand in obtaining advances or credit b^ bills of exchange^ or 

otherwise, on bills of lading, warehonse receipts, and kindred instruments, is now so 
^at as to require a remedy. Chambers of commerce and boards of trade in various 
States have taken action recommending the passage of sncli a law as proposed in this 
bill; and the State of Maryland, in Ib^, passed a very similar act intended to confer 
the same benefits within its jnrisdiction. In New York, the '< Factors act," passed in 
1^, and amended in 1858 and 1866, attempted the same thing; but its operation is 
partial and far from satisfactory. 

The objection that the question is one affecting commerce between the States and 
with foreign nations, lies to State enactment-s on the subject ; and it is every way pref- 
erable that Congress should pass an act w^hich may apply throughout the country, 
than that we should be left to laws by thirty-eight different States, all relating to tke 
Haine subject, but doubtless discordant, and perhaps ambiguous, aiidiiecessarily limited 
t4) their own boundaries. 

A number of cases decided in the courts will illustrate the evils complained of. 

The case of Dows V9, National Exchange Bank of Milwaukee, reported iu the first 
Tolimie of Otto's United States Supreme Court Reports, is in point. There Dows &, Co., 
in Xew York, were consignees of a cargo of wheat shipped to them by reputable mer- 
chants in Oswego, who sent them the bills of lading therefor, and drew upon them on 
account of an advance on the wheat. Dows & Co. paid the advance, received and 
offered the wheat for sale, all in the regular and usual course of business. But the 
wheat was replevied bv the Milwaukee bank, which claimed to have made an advance 
ou it there, and had bills of lading for it to Oswego, where it was to be transshipped to 
Xew York; the consignees in Oswego were Smith Sc Co., selected by the bans or its 
agentK, and intrusted with the wheat. Smith & Co. ought to have sent the wheat to 
another address, and not to have drawn upon it ; but, iu violation of their duty to the 
1>auk, Smith & Co. sent it to Dows & Co., and drew against it, and they advanced 
a[wn it without any notice of any equities in favor of the bank. It seems only Just 
that the frand i>erpetrated by Smith & Co. should fall upon those who trusted the 
wheat in their hauos, who caused to be delivered to them property having no ear-mark 
or apparent lien, and gave them the means to deceive others. But, as the law has here- 
tofore 8too<l, the court had iu effect to decree that Dows & Co. should stand this losi 
instead of the bank which had trusted the wheat to Smith & Co. 

The case of the Bank of Toledo r«. Shaw (61 N. Y., 304), where a similar fraud wa< 
perpetrated upon an incorporated banking company by means of a warehouse receipt, 
led ite managers to go out of business and wind it up, as they thought there was too 
great insecurity in making advances to warrant its continuance. 

The case of Hentz r». Steamer Idaho, was one where cotton was replevied in Liver- 
pool and taken away from the bankers who had in regular course of business accepted 
bills of exchange drawn against it without notice of any prior equities. And the United 
Sates Supreme Court were compelled to uphold this procedure. 

The bill throws proper safeguards around commercial transactions of this kind, pie- 
<ierve8 aU equities witn notice, and punishes fraud, and in onr opinion ought to beoome 
a law. 
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In the House of Represkntahves. 

February U^ 1878. — Read twice, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and 

ordered to be jirinted. 

Mr. Abram S. Hewiit, on leave, introduced the following bill: 

A BILL to faoilitate the negotiation of bills of ladins and other commercial instruments, and to ponbh 

fraad tnereiu. 

Beit enacted by tlw Senate and House of Bepreseniaiives of the United States of Ammca 
in Congress assembled, That whenever any party, in the course of any commercial tninv 
action between the United Stati^^s and any foreign nation, or between any of the Tnited 
States, shall deliver to any 8i)ecial or' common carrier, by land or water, or both, 
or to any warehonseman or other cuotodian, any personal property whatever, and 
shall take therefor any bill of lading, shipping-receipt, warehonse-receipt, agreemenr. 
certificate, or other voucher, in which instrument it shall be stated tnat such pro]h 
erty is deliverable to the order of any party whatever named therein, the alwolnte 
title in fnll to and the right of possession of such instrument, and to and of all sarh 
personal property mentioned therein, shall be transferable by the iudoisement of tbi 
party mentioned therein (and subsequent indorsers) and the deliver}" of such instru- 
ment ; and, upon such indorsement and delivery, such title and right of possession 
shall immediately vest in the transferee, subject only to an^ liens and condition» 
whieli may be mentioned in said instrument : Frovided, That if any such instnuneut 
shall state that it is not negotiable, then this section shall not apply to it, nor to 
the property mentioned therein : And provided further, That if actual notice of otbn 
equities shall be received by the trane&ree before settlement or payment, he shall be 
bound by such notice. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be construed liberally for the purpose of securing nego- 
tiability to all the instruments mentioned, and the transfer of ownership of the good^ 
wares, and merchandise, or other i>ersonal property mentioned in such instnmieutK 

Sec. 3. That if any person shall knowingly make, issue, indorse, or transfer any in- 
strument intended by this act, when the property mentioned therein is not situated i> 
therein mentioned, such person, in addition to any and all other penalties now im>- 
acribed by law, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished aocording to law 
No party dealing in good faith with any such instrument shall be liable as indonrr 
thereon after the same sliall have been transferred and a<^pted by the subseqneot 
transferee. 



APPENDIX No. 23. 



Stakmait showing the tonnage moved on the New York Central and the Erie Railway ^ and on 
the canals of Vte State of New York, during the last twenty years. 



TeAiii. 



IMS 

:^ 

im 

im 

luTT 



On the Kew 
York Cen- 
tral BaU. 
ToacL 



Tom. 

834,319 
1,028,183 
1, 1«7, 302 
1,387,433 
1,449,604 
1, 657. 148 
1, 275, 209 
1, 092, 197 
1,667,926 
1, 846, 599 
2,281,885 
4, 122. 000 
4, 532, 056 
4,393,965 
5, 522, 724 
6. 114. 678 
6, 001, 954 
6, 803, 680 
6, 351. 336 
8. 175, 535 



On the Erie I Total ton- 
Railway, jnagebyrail. 



Tom. 

868,078 
1,139,554 
1. 253, 418 
1,632.955 
1, 815, 096 
2, 170. 798 
2.234.350 
3. 242, 792 
3, 484, 546 
3, 908, 243 
4, 312, 209 
4, 852, 505 
4, 844, 208 
5, 564, 274 
6, 312, 702 
6, 364, 276 
6, 239, 946 
5, 972, 818 
6; 182, 451 
6. 150, 468 



Toni. 

1, 702, 392 

2, 167, 737 

2, 420, 720 

3, 020, 388 

3, 264, 700 

3, 727, 946 

3, 509. 649 

4,844.989 

5, 152, 472 

5, 754, 842 

6. 594, 094 

8, 974, 505 

9, 376, 264 

9. 958, 239 

11, 835, 426 

12, 478, 054 

12,241,900 

12, 776, 498 

12,533,807 

14, 326, 003 



Tonnage by 
canaL 



Tons. 
3, 781, 684 
4, 050, 214 
4. 507, 635 
6,508,785 
5, 557, 692 
4, 852, 941 
4, 729, 654 
5, 775, 220 
5. 688, 325 
6,442,225 
5, 859, 080 
6, 173, 769 
6, 407, 888 
6, 673, 370 
6,364,782 
5, 804, 588 
4, 859, 858 
4, 172, 129 
4, 955, 963 
5, 171, 320 



andoanaL csaaiU. 



Tons. 

6, 485, 076 

6, 817, 951 

6, 028, 855 

8,619,173 

8, 822, 392 

8, 58(). 887 

8, 230, 303 

10, 620, 209 

10, 840, 797 

12, 197, 067 

12, 453, 174 

15, 148, 274 

15. 844, 152 

16, 631, 600 

18,200,208 

18, 283, 542 

17, 101, 758 

16, 948, 627 

17, 489, 770 

19,497,323 



69 
50 
05 
65 
63 
56 
57 
64 
52 
53 
47 
40 
40 
40 
85 
32 
28 
25 
28 
27 
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APPENDIX No. 24. 



TimiuiM on ym ¥oi* StaU maaU, JfeK York Central BaUroad, Erie Jtailmv, and rtoiipt- 
per ionper miU on each front I860 to 1878. 
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0.41 


190, 231. 302 

237. m,m 

200.309, 4*2 
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331,070.047 
38118? 000 
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ntxtu 




IbH. 

214. OM. 900 

SUgJS 

408.070.801 
412. 013; 044 

478.400.773 

!:iSi 

1.010,018,060 
1,324,700,438 
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APPENDIX No. 25. 



Tonnage entered fnm »ea at Mmilreal from 1863 lo 1878, iaotMJtie. 



Xmt «iid«d Dvoember 31— 



Tmt coded Jane 80 



mis 

347.111 

law 

3ft.4£ 



Tlie alwTe aguiva were farniahsd by en 
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APPENDIX No. 27. 



Value of ea^parU of domestic merchandise and spede at Boston^ New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Neto Orleansy and San Francisco, 1860 to 1879, inclusive. 



Tetr ended Juno 






Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. 


NewOrleana. 


SanFran- 


80- 


Boston. 1 Mew xofk. 

1 


dsoo. 


1800 


DoUan. DoUart. 
13. 630. 770 120. eno. Q!& 


DoUart. 
5, 612, 755 
9, 865, 051 
11, 054, 630 
12, 236, 197 
10, 166, 098 
10, 978, 603 
17, 132, 881 
16, 585, 132 
14. 384, 761 
14, 685. 173 
16, 903, 072 
17, 003, 027 
20, 982, 876 
24, 203, 125 
33,098,905 
28, 588, 019 
40. 254, 075 
45, 524, 946 
44. 609. 119 
47,013,751 


Dollart. 

8,804.606 
12,940,625 

8, 375. 303 
11, 013, 871 

8, 741, 755 
11, 704, 546 
10, 804, 012 
10, 095, 348 
13, 857, 391 
13, 657, 530 
14, 380, 248 
16, 037, 855 
18, 325, 321 
19, 344, 177 
27, 513. Ill 
27, 615, 657 
31, 216, 807 
39, 206, 274 
45, 492, 527 
57, 478, 495 


Dottart. 
107, 812, 680 
6,e2r>,357 


DoOart. 

7,388,3M 


1861 


12, 947, 276 


137. 370. 936 


10,4U.4«b 


1862 


12,183,046 152,377,961 
19,150,215 , 221,917,978 
16,240,097 1 211,237,222 
19, 219, 499 ' 219, 379. 873 
18, 206, 065 ' 364, 510, 247 
17,298,307 , 207,382,457 
15,690,873 ' 236,031.239 
13.118,827 1 185.384,264 
12, 261, 267 200, 972, 491 
12, 961. 291 285, 530, 776 
21, 443, 154 270, 413, 674 
27, 038, 925 313, 129, 963 
28, 335, 627 340. 360. 260 
29, 187, 165 329, 201, 913 
36, 041, 892 294, 705, 902 
42, 748, 505 300, 068, 561 
46»542,044 338,902,748 
48, 100, 019 338. 817. 546 


•11, 705. 218 


1863 


6, 768, 514 

4. 417, 603 

13,259,882 


0. 944, 114 


1864 


48.108.072 


1866 


t30.2SL123 


1806 


96.765.083 27.236.414 


1807 


82,905,294 


23.712.-.JS5 


1868 


68, 538, 524 33^ 790. 1«4 


1809 


75,131,704 27.540.0lx 


1870 


107, 658, 042 
93.953,081 
89. 501. 149 


32.1(^021 


1871 


20.791,414 


1872 


26. 243. Ml 


1873 


104, 320, 965 28. 71«^ 497 


1874 


93,250,299 
71, 461. 272 
83. 897, 691 
70, 186, 643 
85,568,466 
63,794,426 


33.563.{«4< 


1876 


28.949.N« 


1876 


28,867.564 


1877 


43,488.479 


1878 


35,392.7113 


18T9.: 


35.54&41: 











•Iholades Talves of domeetio ezporte from all other porte of California. 

t The ralnes of ezporte of domentic commoditiee from the district of New Orleans for the first and 
seoond qnarterB of 1866 art? included in ralne of exports firom S(ui Francisco. 



APPENDIX No. 28. 



Imports of merchandise and specie at Boston, Xew York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Aieir ifr- 

■ leans, and San Francisco, 1860 to 1879, inclusive. 



Year ended Jnne 30— 



1800 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1804 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1808 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1870 

MTT 

1878 

1878 



Boston. Now York. 



DoUart. 
30, 366, 560 
44, 014, 151 
23, 957, 621 
27, 083, 272 
30, 263, 853 
24,540,404 
42,650.884 
46,280,655 
37, 039, 736 
44.636.967 
47. 524, 845 

63. 652. 225 
70, 398, 185 
68, 083. 307 
52, 212. 405 

61. 982. 226 
37,413,623 
42, 275, 125 
40,350,690 

i 40. 516, 081 



DoUart. 
233. 602, 941 
222, 966, 274 
142, 215, 636 
177, 264, 415 
229.506,499 
154,139,400 
302. 505, 719 
277, 460, 610 
242, 580, 650 
205, 117, 682 
293,990.006 
357, 900. 770 
418,515,829 
426,321,427 
395, 133, 622 
368,637,580 
311, 712, 010 
330.031,959 
313, 179. 649 
314, 115, 362 



Philadel 
phi*. 



DoUart. 
14,626,801 
12,625,448 
5, 817. 190 
7, 302, 785 
0, 141, 672 
7,319,520 
13, 167, 536 
15, 349. 480 
14, 627, 765 
16, 967, 556 
14.500,797 
17, 728, 006 
20,383,853 
26, 393, 160 
26. 447. 037 
24, 236, 387 
22, 471, 616 
18, 673, 949 
19, 333, 521 
24, 377, 271 



Baltimore. 



DoUart. 

9, 784. 773 

9. 449, 105 

3. 696, 620 

4.484,399 

5,835,503 

4,816,454 

8. 155. 901 

12,209,500 

12,930.733 

15.863,082 

19.512.468 

24,672.871 

28, 836, 305 

29,287,603 

29. 302, 138 

27,788,992 

22,340.620 

22,827,928 

16,038,088 

14,042,768 



New Or- 
leans. 



DoUart. 
22,022,773 
11. 960, 869 



1, 425, 567 

1,483,082 

1, 475, 657 

8.710,220 

11,142.249 

11^380,858 

11. 414, 888 

14.908.754 

10.427.288 

18,548,188 

10,838,844 

14,638,884 

12,850,487 

11,808.808 

0,088»4M 

11.888,858 

7,220,587 



SanFiBD- 
cisce. 



DoOan. 

8, 577. CI 
8L50(.5(< 
8.368.»< 

io.8a.4n 

U,06&47$ 
*da.284.l» 
15,508.411 
lS.«6i«U 
I8.503.ftff 
18^ 668, in 
Z1.884.1M 
S8,38iir 

S8,ssi.9n 

Sa^43t80l 

88.017.481 

84,861^481 

a^8«isr 

88.8tt.319 
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* Inolndes New Orleans for the quarter ending June 30, 1865. 
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APPENDIX No. 30. 



ITitaa Poor's Ballnud Haniul for 1870.1 
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APPENDIX No. 31. 



yAHUter of miles of railroad in operation in each State and Territory in the United Statee 
during the years 1865, 1870, 1875, 1877, and 1878, respectively. 
[From Poor's Bailroad Manual for 1870.] 



Statee and Territories. 



1866. 




Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Venuont 

Massaehnaetts... 
lUiodeUIand.... 
Connecticnt 



MiUt. 
521 
6e7 
587 
1,297 
125 
637 



Xew England , 3,834 



XeirYwk 

XewJerwy 

rennsyhaiila 

Drinware 

Maryland and District of Columbia. 
Wfsr Virginia 



1878. 



MiUt. 
786 
736 
614 
1,480 
136 
742 



Mile9. 
980 
834 
810 
1,817 
179 
018 



MiUg. 
989 
064 
872. 

1,«B 
204 I 
922 



Miles. 
auA 

1,000 
873 

1,872 
208 
922 



4,404 5.638 | 5,814 I 5,873 



8,002 
864 

8,728 
134 
446 
866 



3,028 

1,125 

4,656 

197 

671 

387 



5,423 

1,5U 

5,706 

272 

029 

615 



5,736 


6,877 


1,661 


1.666 


5,902 


6,0U 


272 


869 


944 


9» 


638 


089 



MiddleStatea ! 6,639 I 10,964 14,456,15,142 16,464 



Virginia 

Ki-ntncky 

North Carolina , 

Tennessee 

^uth Carolina , 

fiforgia 

Florida. 



Alabama ... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. . . 



1,407 

567 

984 

1,206 

1,007 

1,420 

416 

805 

898 

335 



1,440 

1,017 

1,178 

1,402 

1,130 

1,845 

446 

1,157 

000 

450 



1,608 
1,326 
1,356 
1,630 
1,335 
2,264 

484 
1,800 
1,018 

466 



1,635 
1,600 
1,426 
1,656 
1,406 
2,330 

486 
1,802 
1,088 

466 



1,646 
1,528 
1,435 
1,665 
1,419 
2,415 

487 
1,839 
1,126 

466 



SonthemStates 9,120 ' 11,163 | 13,287 1 13,812 14,026 



Ohio 3,331 

Michigan •. i 041 

Indiana 2,217 

Illinois I 3,157 

Wiaoonsin ; 1,010 

Minnesota I 213 

Dakota Territory 

Iowa ' 801 

Miaaouri , 025 

Indian Country 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 



3,538 
1,638 
3,177 
4,823 
1,525 
1,002 
65 
2.683 
2,000 



38 
465 
122 

40 



New Mexico Territory 
Wyoming Territory . . . 

Idaho Territory 

rtah Territory 



256 
711 
705 
1,501 
157 



4,461 
3,346 
3,963 
7,109 
2,566 
1,990 

275 
3,860 
2,906 

276 

740 
1,685 
1,167 
2.160 

807 



459 



459 



267 



506 



Western States and Territories I 13,350 ' 24,587 ! 38,264 



Nevada 

Cslifomia 

Arizona Territory 
Oregon 



214 



593 601 

925 ' 1,503 



19 



159 



248 



Waj^hington Teiritory I I 110 

Pacific'States and Territories | 233 i 1,677 i 2,462 



4,878 
3,477 
4,057 
7,392 
2,701 
2,194 
290 
4,134 
3,196 
275 
767 
2,210 
1,286 
2,352 
1,046 



465 
506* 



6,151 
3,693 
4,198 
7,606 
2,810 
2.685 

320 
4,366 
3,286 

275 

783 
2,428 
1,344 
2,427 
1,165 
8 

472 
80 

543 



41, 227 43, 190 



627 
2,080 



248 
197 



627 

2,149 

27 

283 

212 



3.152 



3,298 



RECAPITULATION. 



New England States 

Middle States 

Southern States 

yestcm States and Territories. 
Pacific States and Territories . . . 



Grand total. 



3,834 

8,539 

9.129 

13,350 

233 



35,085 



4,494 
10,964 
11.163 
24,587 

1,677 



52.885 



5,638 
14,466 
13,287 
38,264 

2,462 



6,814 
15, 142 
13,812 
41.227 

3,152 



74,006 



70, 147 



5,873 
16.464 
14,026 
43,100 

3,208 



81,841 
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APPENDIX No. 32. 



Milea of railroad operated, and capital account, eaminge, and dividends paid, from 1871 to 

1878, inclusive. 





Oper- 


Coital and 


Earnings. 


DiTideodB 


Year. 










ated. 


funded debt. 


Groan. 


Net. 


From freight. 


From pas- 
■engera. 


paid. 




MiUs. 


Dotlart. 


Dottart. 


DoBart. 


Dollars. 


DoUars. 


DoOari. 


1871 


44,614 


2,664,627,645 


403, 320, 208 


141, 746, 404 


204.430.322 


108,808,886 


66,456,681 


1872.... 


57,823 


3, 150, 423, 057 


465,241,055 


165, 754, 373 


340, 031, 785 


132, 300. 270 


64,418,157 


1878.... 


66,237 


8,784,548,034 


626, 410, 035 


183, 810, 562 


380, 035, 508 


137, 384, 427 


67,120,700 


1874.... 


60,273 


4,221,763,504 


620, 466. 016 


180, 570, 058 


370,466,035 


140, 000, 081 


67.042,M2 


1876.... 


71.759 


4,415.631,630 


603, 065, 505 


185,506.438 


363,060.234 


130, 105, 271 


74,204.208 


1876.... 


78,608 


4,468,501,035 


407. 257, 050 


186, 452, 752 


361.187,376 


136, 120, 583 


68,039.6(8 


1877.... 


74.112 


4, 568, 507, 248 


472, 000, 272 


170, 076, 607 


347,704,548 


125,204,724 


58,556,312 


1878.... 


78,060 


4, 680, 048, 703 


400, 103, 351 


187, 575, 167 


365,466,061 


124,637.200 


63,629.388 
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APPENDIX No. 34. 



Percentage of the number of paseenger carSf freight ear$f and engines f and the gross earnings 

of the raitroads of the different sections of the country. 

[Compiled from data pabUahed by H. V. Poor, esq., of New York.] 



Sectiona.* 



Paaaenger 
cars. 



New SngUmd Statea 

Kiddle^tea 

Southern States 

Weatem States 

Paciflo Statea 

Paoiflo Bailroads. . . . 



Total 



1&85 
87.84 
1L41 
28.11 
2.95 
3.84 



loaoo 



Frel^t 
cars. 



7.22 
48.50 

7.38 
88.56 

1.58 

L76 



100.00 



^g^^^'cJSTg^ 



B.94 

34.06 

12.48 

88.76 

1.80 

2.47 



&43 

3L72 

10.78 

4a 77 

2.06 

&25 



100.00 



100.00 



* For the States embraoed in the aereral seotlons see preceding table. 



APPENDIX No. 35. 



Dates of terminal^an of the year for railroad statistical returns under the laws of the sertnl 
States which require such returns to he made to a State railroad commissioner or other 
officer. 



States. 


Betnma for' the 
year ending- 


Statea. 


Retqns for tbe 
year endisg'- 


OalifomH-,x--r--,,^T -- 


December 31. 
September 80. 
Jul^l. 
Jnne80. 
Septembw80. 

Deoember 31. 
JuneSO. 
Jnlyl. 
December 31. 
March 31. 
December 81. 
September 80. 


Ohio 


.TnnA 9H. 


Connecticut x..---. ,,,,,T.,r--x- 


PennsvlTania 


December 31. 


Illinois 


Bhode Island 


Close of raibtisd 


Iowa. 


South Cuolina 


year, Aogait 31 
September 30.0c 
toberSl. 


Maine t 


MaanachnnettA 


]lfie>igi»p , 


Cloae of raihoad 


MinnMota ....... .»- t 


Vermont. 


year, September 
ao, October 31. 
•Time 80. 


Mlasonri ,--.-,.,.,., . . . - 


Nerada 


"VtKvr ITAinnRhim . 


Virginia 


Sevteniber30. 


New Jeraev .__ 


Wisconsin 


New York. 
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APPENDIX No. 37. 



Qttanii^y of pig-iron prodttoedj imported.eiported, and retained for amaumpUan in the United 
Siatee during the years 1830, 1840, and 1850, and fnm 1855 to 1878, induntfe. 

[Bxpreaaed in tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



Year ended— 



SeptMiber dif>— 

1830 

1840 

i/UfMSO— 

1850 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1860 

1880 

1861 

18«2 

1803 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 



Prodnc- 
Uon.* 



Toni. 

142,000 

315,000 



650,000 

657,338 

700,150 

788. 515 

712,640 

629,548 

750,550 

821,223 

653,164 

703,260 

846,075 

1. 014, 282 

831,760 

1,205,663 

1,305,023 

1, 431, 250 

1, 711, 287 

1, 665, 178 

1, 706, 780 

2, 648, 713 

2,560,963 

2, 401, 262 

2, 023, 733 

1,868,955 

2,066,594 

2, 301, 215 



Imports. 



Tom. 
1,125 
5,516 



74,874 

98,925 

69,012 

51,794 

41,966 

72,517 

71,498 

69,272 

22,247 

31,007 

102,223 

44,601 

101,261 

112,042 

112,133 

136,975 

153,283 

178,139 

247,529 

215^496 

92,042 

63,437 

79,455 

67,922 

65,000 

87,576 



Total pro- 
duction and 
imports. 



Tont. 

143,125 

820,516 



724,874 

766,268 

759,171 

840,300 

754.626 

702,065 

822,067 

890,495 

675,411 

734,276 

048,208 

1,058,888 

938,030 

1,817,705 

1, 417. 156 

1,568,225 

1, 864, 570 

1. 843, 317 

1,954,800 

2,764,209 

2,658,006 

2,454,009 

2,108,188 

1,036,877 

2, 121, 694 

2,888,791 



Bxports 
(foreign 
and aty- 
mestic). 



Ton*. 



96 



338 

1,048 

1,125 

2,960 

651 

181 

448 

1,286 

2,895 

1,760 

1,760 

834 

1,887 



282 

278 

1.4^ 

3,772 

2,172 

2,818 

10.158 

16,108 

7,241 

8,660 

9,061 

3.221 



Betained 

for hocM 

oonraiDp- 

tion. 



21mi. 
143, (l» 
330, Sl( 



724,541 

755.214 

75&MC 

837.350 

754,075 

701, 8M 

821,0m 

8»,2SB 

67S,0U 

732, 5» 

946,» 

1,068,011 

931,643 

1.217.«rr 

l,4WkK4 

1,667,952 

l,8ia^U4 

1,8991545 

i,9Siir 

2,7«L8« 
2. 643. as 
2,438,3« 

1, OB. SIT 
2.111,<C 

2.185^570 



* In the oolnnm of Production, the amount set opposite the fiscal year is the prodactioii of the pre 
ceding calendar year. This Is done in order that the year in which the iron is mainly marketed aad 
oonsumed may agree with the import and export year. 
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APPENDIX No. 38. 



Quantity of iron and steel railroad-hare producedj imported^ exported^ and retained for con- 
sumption in the United States, from 1855 to 1878, inclusive* 

[Expressed in tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



Yesn ended Jone 80— 



IHSS 

\m 

1S57 

l«5g 
1^59 

\m 
mi 
urn 

1863 

\m 

1865 
1S66 
1«7 

im 
im 
im 

1871 
I'TS 

im 

1W4 
11*75 
lff«, 

\>m 

im. 

im. 



Prodnction." 



Iron. 



Tons. 
06,443 
123.816 
160, 730 
144, 570 
146,171 
174, 513 
183,070 
169,480 
100,993 
246,221 
299,437 
318, 118 
384,623 
410. 319 
445,972 
621,371 
523,214 
658,467 
808.866 
679,520 
621, 847 
447.901 
417, 114 
296,911 
288,295 



Steel. 



Tans, 



2,277 

6,451 

8,616 

30,357 

34,152 

83.991 

116,192 

129, 414 

259,609 

368,269 

385,865 

499, 817 



Total. 



Tons. 
96,443 
123, 816 
160,730 
144, 570 
146, 171 
174. 513 
183, 070 
169,480 
190,993 
246,221 
290,437 
318,118 
384,623 
412,506 
462,423 
529,987 
653,571 
692,619 
892,857 
794, 712 
651, 261 
707,600 
785.383 
682.776 
788,112 



Imports. 



Tom. 
127, 516 
155. 496 
179, 305 

76, 745 
60,966 

122, 175 

74,490 

8.611 

17.088 

118. 714 

77, 518 
78,007 
06.272 

151.097 

237,704 

279, 766 

458, 056 

531,537 

357, 631 

148,920 

42, 082 

4,708 

30 

11 

2,611 



Total pro- 

dnction and 

imports. 



Exports 
(foreign 
and (m- 
meatic). 



Tons. 
223,959 
279,312 
840,035 
220,315 
216, 1.37 
296,688 
257,560 
178, 091 
208,081 
364.935 
376,955 
396,125 
480,895 
563,693 
690,127 
809,753 
1,011.627 
1. 224, 156 
1, 250, 488 
048.682 
093,342 
712,308 
785, 413 
682,787 
790,723 



Tons. 

2,679 

3 

1,643 

179 

258 

460 

661 

108 

8,878 

565 

1,967 

458 

159 

710 

564 

885 

1,341 

4,484 

7,147 

7.313 

14,199 

13.554 

6,103 

8, 426 

7,127 



Retained 
for home 
consump- 
tion. 



Tons. 
221, 280 
279, 300 
338,492 
220. 136 
215, 879 
296, 228 
256,899 
177.988 
199,203 
364,370 
374, 098 
395,667 
480,736 
562,983 
689,56:) 
808, ^68 
1. 010, 2fiO 
1,219,072 
1, 243, 341 
936, 319 
679, 143 
698.754 
779, 310 
674, 361 
783,596 



' In the oolnmn of Prodnction, the amonnt set opposite the fiscal year is the production of the pre- 
ceding calendar year. This is done in order that the year in wliich the rails are mainly marketed and 
consamed may agree with the import and export year. 
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APPENDIX No. 39. 



Production of petroleum in the United States, 



Tear ended June 30— 



Barreb(of42 

gallons) 

produced. 



1860. 
18GL. 
18tf2. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 



251.000 

1,416.804 

2. 697. 140 

2,945,990 

2,478,700 

2.424.905 

8,165.700 

3. 501. 900 

8, 613. 700 

4,046,568 

4, 411. 016 

5, 558. 775 

6,842,487 

7,242,343 

11, 188, 741 

10.083,828 

8,823,142 

10, 822, 871 

14, 738, 262 

17,080,486 



Oalloni pro- 
daord. 



10.542.(K)« 
60.6uS,76e 
113.2H0,2» 
123, 731. B» 
104.105.77* 
101,816.010 
132, 850. «n 
150.858.ia« 

151.4 0,n» 

169.»55,4M 
185,2«2,er2 
233.4CK.&30 
845.384.^:4 

304,178,406 

409. 927. IS 
42l.520.7r6 

87«.571,W 
454, 500, 5K! 
619.007.0U4 
717,758.413 



Petroleum and its products exported from the United States,* 



Year ended June 30— 



Mineral, crude ' 
(including! all ' 
natural oils,; 
without re-' 
card to grav- 
ity). 



Hineral, refined or manufactured. 



1804 
1865 
1SU6 
1867 
1808 
1K69 
1870 
li^n 
1872 
1H73 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 



Oallofu. 
9. 08(). 654 

12, 2»:i. 897 
10. 057, 913 

7, 344. 248 
10, 029, 659 
i:*, 425, 560 
10, 4U3. 314 

9, 859. 038 

13. S.'iO, 768 
18, 439. 407 
17.776,419 
14.718.114 
20. 520, 397 
26. 819, 202 
20. 930. 727 
25, 874, 488 



Naphthas, 

Wnzine, 
gasoline, &«. 



Oallons. 

438,197 

480, 947 

673, 477 

2*24, 576 

1. 517, 268 

2.073.094 

5, 422, 604 

7. 209, 592 

8. 092, 635 

9. 743, 593 
9, 737, 457 

11. 758. 940 
14. 780, 236 
15.140,183 
16, 410, 621 
15, 054, 361 



niuminating. 



OtUlonM. 

12. 791. 518 

12, 722, 005 

34, 255, 921 

62, 686, 657 

67, 909, 961 

84.403,492 

97.902,505 

132, 608. 956 

122, 539, 575 

158, 102, 414 

217, 220. 504 

191. 551, 933 

204. 814, 673 

202,441.844 

289. 214. 541 

331. 580. 442 



Lubricating 
(heavy par- 
ai&ne^&o.). 



Gailont. 



541, 419 
748.690 
1,244.306 
1,173,473 
963,442 
1.601.065 
2,304.624 
2,487,681 



Besidnnm 
<tar. pitA 
andallotbtT 
tram vhkU 
the lii;bt 
b(tdi«« baTi> 
been distil) 
ed). 



Barrdt* 



10. iQ 

6a. M4 
61.46: 

76.11'' 
94. 4» 

7^.rj» 



* The export of petroleum during the year ended June 30, 1878, constituted about 66 per €«nt. of tfa« 
pro'.Uu'titm. 
t iiarri'lrt of 42 gallons each. 
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APPENDIX No. 40. 



QM»iUie8 of raw cotton produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the 

United States, from 1849 to lb79, inclueice. 



AX5UAL CROP. 



i 






IKA 

Kil 

ItSi 

1<M 

IS53 

1V»7 
l-'-O 

!•« 

K4 
1*^ 

l-^ 

l-*i7 

1»72 
]c73 
1n4 

I^75 

:h79 

li'77 

I-'7s 



2,808,696 
2, 171, 70« 
2,415,257 
3, 090, 029 
3, 352, 882 
3,035,027 
2, 932, 330 
3.(M5,3I5 
3.050,510 
3, 238, Mt2 
3,094.481 
4, 8-J3, 770 
3,8211,086 

<:> 

C) 
C) 

•7 A^<*i vol 

i 2. 050. 271 
2, 408, 805 
3,430,039 

, 3,154,046 
4. 352. 317 

2, 074, 351 

3, 0;M, 508 
4. 170. 388 
3. 832, 001 
4, 600. 288 
4. 485, 423 
4. 811. 285 

K9. 5.073,531 



9 

9 

6(D 






441 
444 
443 

437 
434 
438 
439 
440 
449 
439 
436 
438 
450 
443 



Lb*. 
436 
429 
416 
428 
428 
430 
434 
420 
444 
442 
447 
445 
477 



. I 



Poundi. 
1,306,020,727 

987.561,586 
1,065,031,726 
1,401,884.356 
1,521.135.505 
1,383,305.306 
1.348,003,233 
1,622,007,504 
1,438,520,102 
l,5tM.018,476 
1.802.664.087 
2,275.372.300 
1,034,545,603 

C) 
C) 
C) 

C) 
1,041,06-.'. 263 
06 J, 175,303 
1,173,431,114 
1,129,811,645 
1,451, 401. S-W 
2,020,693,736 
].27«,084,49t 
1.833,18«(,U31 
1,940, 648, :{51 
1,698,844,031 
2,157,958,142 
2.082.492,190 
2,204,073,405 
?, 242, 500, 702 



Pound*. 
157, 276 
260.114 
157, 757 
244. 548 
722.628 
545. 210 
2,115,367 
1, 006. 841 
802, 233 
500,800 
743,500 

2, 005, .520 
881, 371 

20, 640, 853 

33, 877, 365 

26, 475, 057 

36, 007. 007 

6, 276, 887 

726, 021 

514. 092 

l,.'i22,0«8 

1, 608, 133 
1, 196, 840 
2,894. IKJ 
4, 425, 524 

3, 62.">, 830 
2, 149. 332 

2, 451, 410 
2. 656, W7 

3, 032, 013 
2. 003, 677 



t 

s 

9 

§ 

U 

a 






Pfrttnd*. 
1.306.178,003 

087.830.700 
1.065,180,483 
1,402,138,904 
1.. '12 1,858, 133 
1,383,010,516 
1,351,108,600 
1,624,004,435 
1,439.322,335 
1,507,509,278 
1,893.408.487 
2,277,377,838 
1,935,426,974 



1,048,230.150 
060,0()1,324 
1.173,046,106 
1.131,333.713 
1.453,000,490 
2,021.890,576 
1.280,078,677 
1,8,37,614,455 
1,944,274.181 
1.700,993.,36:J 
2. 16*.). 409, 561 
2,085,148,7,57 
2.298.005.418 
2,245,494,379 



I 

I 

OD 






Potind*. 

1,026,749,167 

635,418.893 

027.237,lKS9 

1,003,230,630 

1,111,612.802 

087,833,106 

1,008,424,701 

1,351,431,701 

1.048,282,475 

],11'<,624.0I2 

1.388.738.676 

1,767,8.30,600 

307.6.34,242 

5.108,230 

12.004.110 

13,420,140 

11.018,6.50 

651,021.489 

662,733.679 

78.'), 415,220 

644,9,>7,327 

058,785,304 

1,483,704,507 

033.82.5.710 

1,200,398,178 

1,358,979,913 

1,200,851,944 

], 491,629,831 

1.44,5,047,079 

1,608,469.052 

1,628,875,079 



Pofind*. 
270.428, 8:i0 
352.411,807 
137,052».394 
308,80a265 
410,245,Ml 
800,077.410 
342.683.890 
272,572,734 
301,030.860 
388,885,264 
506,669,811 
500.547.220 



•^ 


•s 


gf 


§ 


§^ 


§ . 


ucti 
for 




I'l 


1^ 


Ha 




ti^-B 


s= 


II i 

S S c 




U St — 




V 2 S 


g 


O"- ^ 





On. 


P4 


21.30 


78.61 


35.68 


64.32- 


12.05 


87.05. 


22.03 


77.07 


26.98 


73.04 


28.62 


71.38 


25.36 


74.64 


16.78 


83. 2^ 


27.17 


72.83 


25.80 


74. 20 


26.76 


73.24 


22.37 


77.63: 



I 



306.317.661 
307.167.645 
388.5.30.880 
486.370.380 
404,314.180 
558.180,060 
347,1.52.967 
037,210,277 
.58.5,204,268 
410,141,419 
»)fl8.779.730 
raO, .501.078 
089. .530, 360 
010,018,400 



.37.81 
31.67 
.33.10 
42.99 
34.02 
27.61 
27.10 
34.08 
30.10 
25.88 
.30.90 
30.67 
30.00 
27.46 



62.19 
68.33 
66.90 
57.01 
65.08 
72. 30 

72. iny 

G5.32 
69.90 
74. 12 
GO. 04 
69.33 
70.00 
72.54 



* III the rolamna of " Production" the amoant placetl opposite tho fluciil year iji tlie prodnotlon of the 
P^ ccilin;; calt^nd^r year, since the export-M and consumption of cotton during the flscal year are mainly 
*'' th« production ol' tlie pn>ceding calendar year. 

n'hc Liverpool reconls of average not wei;{ht of American balefi of cotton nin thront^h a much longer 
P^TlMllh.in American estimates of gross weight. A competent American authority has estimatcMl tht* 
«v,Tajri» irross weights, prior to 1860, at about 5 per cent, aboro the averaffc Liverpool net weiuhts. It 
ijtfo.in*! tiMit 6 per cent, will more nearly represent the difference between tlie fonMjrn net and American 
mmi averages of the weight per bale of each crop. This table is therefore calculated on the basis of 
•) jMT c nt. in addition to net weight, as t>«c neare9t available approxiniatiou to the true quantity. Tho 
"Xut (Utfertmce is unattainable, as there is i»o complete annual record of Amerlcin averaji.^s of'weiglit 
of b:il.««. The few which have been do not aj;ree i»ri»cisely with the fiireijj'i a%'wrAge9. As the <*xpr>rts 
*t ' expressed in gross pounds (includiuj; the euvelape or tare), the com|)ari»Jii ciiu only be made witli 
.n'os.H pounds. — JVR. D. 

t Xu record during the war period. 
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APPENDIX No. 41. 



Exports of raw cotton of domestic production from each port of ike United States during fke 

year ended August 31, 1879. 



i 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 



Customs districts. 



Kew Orleans, La 

Savannah* G^A 

Jfew York^N.Y 

Charleston. S. C 

Galventou, Tox 

Norfolk and Portamoutli, Vs. . . 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass 

Mobile, Ala 

Bnltiniore, Md 

Wilmington, N. C 

Phiiadeh>hia, Pa 

Ponsacol%Fla 

Haron, Mich 

B«aufort,S. C 

Sal\iria,Tex 

D«troit, Mich 

Corpus Chrisfl, Tex 

Pa8sama4iuoddy, Me 

Femandina, Fui 

Vennont, Vt 

Brazos de Santiaji^o, Tex 

San Francisco. Cal. 

Minnesota, Mmn 



Total 



Qoantitiea. 



1,247,829 

461,094 

882,589 

375. 465 

349,790 

203,536 

122,686 

123, 214 

95.031 

64,431 

26,489 

16,814 

11.870 

8,129 

8,323 

2.282 

1,861 

713 

246 

111 

50 

9 



Poumds. 

575, 072, M8 

219, 756. 150 

180, 182, 051 

171, 734. 138 

174, 406, 298 

94.804.892 

60,052,096 

61. 527. 234 

44. 753. 140 

20.308,488 

12,606.435 

8,310.235 

5,892.740 

3,714.613 

1,717, 361 

971,341 

706.285 

820.560 

80,050 

49,630 

22,816 

4.018 

50 



3,497,768 1,645,083.172 



YaloM. 



DoOan. 

55.n8,70l 
20,050,906 
20,(i7p.3:.1 
18,41i0:9 
18,2M.7K« 

6,mor< 

5.975.34T 
5,(82.»: 
2.7H1> 
l,277.wi 

SK.W 
333, TiM 

1C»M 

«.K 
6T.1*- 

t\:> 

20. Ka 
i» 

2. AM 



16il3).3£) 
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APPENDIX No. 42. 



JnnKol produetiont acreage, totid valuBf value per bushel, yield per acre, and value per acre 
of the cereal crops of the United States from 1868 to 1878, inclusive, 

[From the annual reporto of the Statistician of the Department of Agricnltar8.J 

COKN. 



Calendar year. 


Totalprodno- 
tion. 


TotAlareaof 
crop. 


Total valnn 
of crop. 


Average 

v^ueper 

hoshel. 


Average 

yield per 

acre. 


Average 

value of 

yield per 

acre. 


U68 


ButKelt. 

906, 527, 000 

874. 320, 000 

1,094,255.000 

991.898,000 

1.092,719,000 

032.274,000 

850,148.500 

1,321.060,000 

1,283,827,000 

1, 342, 568, 000 

1,888,218,750 


Acres. 

34.887,246 
37, 103, 245 
38,616,977 
34.091,137 
35, 526. 836 
39. 197, 148 
41,036,918 
44,841,371 
49. 033, 364 
50. 369, 113 
51, 585, 000 


DoUars. 
569,512,460 
658.532,700 
601,839,030 
478,275,900 
435,149,290 
447,183.020 
550,043.080 
555,445,930 
476.491,210 
480,643,400 
441,158,405 


Cents. 

62.8 + 
75.3 + 

54.9 -f 
48.2 + 
39.8 + 
48.0 - 

64.7 - 

42.0 + 
37.0 + 

35.8 + 
31.8 


Bushsls. 
25.9 + 

23.5 + 

28 3 + 
29.1 - 

30.7 -f 

23.8 + 
20.7 + 
29.4 + 

26.1 + 

26.6 + 
26.9 


DoUars. 

16 33 

17 75 
15 57 
14 02 

12 24 

11 41 

13 40 

12 38 
9 60 
9 54 
8 55 


1^® 


liTO 


W71 


IfcTi 


\m 


W74 


1875 


1876 


U77 


W78 





WHEAT. 



1870 

im. 
i»?i, 

1^73. 
1«74 
1^75. 
\m. 

im. 



224,036,600 


18, 460, 132 


319, 195, 290 


142.4 + 


12.1 + 


17 20 


260. 146. 900 


19, 181, 004 


244, 924, 120 


94.1 + 


13.5 + 


12 76 


236. 884, 700 


18, 992, 591 


245, 865, 045 


104.2 + 


12.4 + 


12 94 


230, 722. 400 


19, 943, 893 


290, 411, 820 


125.8 + 


11.5 + 


14 56 


249. 997, 100 


20, 858, 359 


310, 180, 375 


124.0 + 


11.9 + 


14 87 


281, 254. 700 


22, 171, 676 


323, 504. 805 


115.0 -f 


12.7 - 


14 50 


308, 103. 700 


24, 067, 027 


291, 107, 895 


94.4 + 


12.3 -»- 


11 66 


292, 136, 000 


26. 381, 512 


204,580.900 


100.0 + 


11.0 + 


11 10 


289, 3.56, 500 


27, 627, 021 


300, 259, 300 


103.7 + 


10.4 + 


10 86 


364, 194, 146 


26, 277, 548 


394, 695, 779 


ioa2 -f 


13.9 + 


15 08 


420,122,400 


32,108,560 


326, 346, 424 


77.7 


13.1 


10 16 



BYE. 



Ift88 
1889 

\m 

1671 

\m. 

1873 

1^74 
1S75 
1876 

mi 



22,504,800 
22, 527, 900 
15, 473, 600 
15, 865, 500 
14.888,600 
15,142,000 
14, 990, 900 
17, 722, 100 
20, 374, 800 
21, 170, 100 
25. 842, 790 



1, 651, 321 
1, 657, 584 
1, 176, 137 
1, 060, 531 
1,048.654 
1,160,355 
1, 116, 716 
1,359,788 
1,468,374 
1, 412, 002 
1,622,700 



28,683,677 
21, 877, 204 
12, 612, 605 
12, 145, 646 
11,363,603 
11.648,126 
12,870,411 
13, 631, 000 
13,635,826 
12, 542, 805 
13,502,826 



127.4 + 
07.1 -f 
81.5 + 



70.0 
76.3 
76.2 
85.8 
76.0 
66.0 
50.2 
52.6 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



13.6 
13.5 + 
13.1 + 
14.3 + 
14.1 -f 
18.1 
13.4 
18.0 -f 
13.8 + 
14.0 + 
15.0 






OATS. 



li^. 

im 

1870, 

im 

1H72 
1«73 
1874 
1875 
1S78 
1877 
1878 



254, 060. 800 
288.334,000 
247,277.400 
255, 743. 000 
271.747.000 
270,340,000 
240.360,000 
854,817.500 
320, 884, 000 
406,304.000 
413,578,660 



0, 665, 736 

0. 461, 441 

8, 702, 305 

8, 365, 800 

0, 000, 760 

0.751,700 

10, 807. 412 

11,015,075 

13,358,008 

12.826.148 

13, 176, 500 



142.484. 
137, 347, 
107, 136. 
102, 570. 
01. 315, 
101, 175, 
125,047. 
120, 400. 
112,865, 
118,661. 
101, 045, 



010 
900 
710 
030 
710 
750 
530 
030 
000 
550 
830 



65.0 — 
47.6 -f 

43.3 + 

40.1 + 
83.6 + 

37.4 4- 

52.0 -f 

36.5 + 

35.1 + 

20.2 + 
24.6 



+ 



26.3 
30.4 
28.1 
30.5 + 
30.1 + 
27.7 + 
22.0 + 
20.7 + 
24.0 — 
81.6 
3L4 



17 37 
13 10 

10 72 

11 35 
10 83 

10 04 

11 52 
10 02 

28 
8 87 
8 38 



14 74 
14 51 
12 18 
12 26 
10 14 

10 37 

11 47 
10 86 

8 44 
25 
7 74 
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APPENDIX. 



The cereal crops of the United States^ ^c. — Continued. 

BABLEY. 



Calendar year. 



1868 

18fl9 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874....- 

1875 

1876 ! 

1877 

1878 



Total produc- 
tion. 



Buthda. 
22, 896, 100 
28, 652. 200 
26, 295, 400 
26, 718, 500 
26, 846, 400 
32,044,491 
32, 562. 500 
36, 008, 600 
88, 710, 500 
34,441,400 
42, 245, 630 



Total area of 
crop. 



Aer^. 

937, 408 
1, 025, 795 
1, 108, 924 
1, 177, 666 
1, 397. 082 
1, 387, 106 
1, 580. 626 
1, 789, 902 
1, 766, 511 
1. 614, 654 
1, 790. 40U 



Total Tolao 
of crop. 






Ayerai^e 

VBliieper 

buaheL 



DoOart. 
29,800,931 
23, 387, 009 
22,244,684 
21, 541. 777 
19, 837, 778 
29, 333, 529 
29, 983, 769 
20, 952, 082 
25, 735. 110 
22. 028, 044 
24, 483, 315 



I 



Omte. 
130. 2 - 
81.6 
84.6 
80.6 
73.8 
91.5 
92.1 
81.1 
66u4 
63.9 
58 



+ 
+ 
+ 

-f 
+ 
+ 
+ 



Ayera^e 

yield per 

acre. 



Avenge 
Talof of 

* acre. 



ButkO*, 
24.4 + 
27.9 
23.7 
22.6 
19.2 
23.1 
20.6 
20.6 
2L9 
21.3 
23.6 



+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
-I- 



DtOan. 

31 7J 
22 7» 
20 05 
18 29 
14 19 
2115 
18 96 
16 73 
14 » 
13 64 
13 67 



BUCKWHEAT. 



1868 
1869 
1H70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



19.863,700 

17, 431, 100 

9, 841, 500 

8, 828. 700 

8.133,500 

7, 837. 700 

8, 016, 600 

10, 082. 100 

9. 668, 800 

10, 177, 000 

12,240,820 



1. 113. 993 
1.028,003 
636,992 
413, 915 
448,497 
454, 152 
452,590 
575. 530 
666,441 
649.923 
673, 100 



20. 814, 315 
15,814.265 
7. 725. 014 
6,900,268 
6, 747, 618 
6, 382, 043 
6. 477, 685 
7, 166. 267 
7, 021. 408 
6. 99ri, 810 
6, 454, 129 



104.8 
90.7 
7&4 
82.8 
82.9 
8L4 
80.8 
7L0 
72.6 
68.7 
62.7 



+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



17.8 
16.9 

laa 

20.1 

i&i 

17.2 
17.7 
17.5 
14.5 
15.6 
1&2 



+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



18 ff 

15 37 
14 38 

16 67 
ISM 
14 «5 
14 31 
1245 
14 53 
10 76 

959 



BECAPITULATION. 



Calendar year. 


Total production. 


Total area of 
crop. 


Total yalae of 
oxop. 


1868 


BumHOm. 
1, 450, 789, 000 
1, 491, 412, 100 
1, 629, 027. 600 
1, 528, 776, 100 
1. 664. 331. 600 

1, .^38, 892. 891 
1, 4.->4, 180. 200 

2. 032. 235. 300 
1, 962. 821. 600 
2,178.934,646 
2.302.254,950 


ACTt9m 

66, 715, 926 
69,457,762 
60, 254. 016 
65. 061. 951 
68, 280, 197 
74. 112, 137 
80, 051. 289 
86,863.178 
93.920.619 
93. 150, 288 
100,956,960 


IMlan. 
1,110,50(1,513 
l,10l,8«.l» 
007, 433. OU 
- 91LM5 44I 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


874, 3M. 459 

919,217.271 

1.015.5».57» 

1,OM,277.0II9 

935 W,i^ 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1.035,^70, (7$ 
913.975.969 


1878 







NoTK. — The followiuc are taken aa the weights per bnnhel of the varions cereals in 
Com. .56 pounds; wheat, 60 pounds; rye, 56 pounds; oats, 32 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; 
48 pounds. 
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APPENDIX No. 44 



Quantity of Indian corn produced, imported, exported, and retained for ooneumpiion in the 
United Statee dwing the yeare 1840, 1850, 1860, and from 1867 to 1879, inclume. 



Tear ended— 



September^ — 

1840 

June 90^ 

1850 

iSflO 

1807 

1868 , 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 



Bunhels. 
377,531,875 



602, 

838. 

867, 

768, 

006, 

874, 

1,004, 

901, 

1,002, 

032, 

850, 

1, 321, 

1,283, 

1,342, 

1,388, 



071, 104 
702, 740 
046,205 
320, 000 
527. UltO 
320.000 
255,000 
808.000 
710, 000 
274,000 
148,500 
060,000 
827,000 
558,000 
218, 750 



t 



ButheU. 



48,700 
34,070 
40,022 
80.800 
88,080 
111,080 
58,568 
61,536 
76,003 
38. 008 
51, 796 
30.902 
13,423 
33,800 



I 
1 

T 

Pi 

I 



Bv9hd9. 
877, 531, 875 



592, 
838, 
867, 
768, 
006, 
874, 

1,094. 
901. 

1,092, 
932, 
850, 

1.321, 

1,283. 

1,342. 

1,388, 



071, 104 
841,530 
081, 265 
369, 022 
616,809 
408.980 
366,080 
066,568 
780, 536 
350,003 
186. 508 
120, 796 
867,902 
571, 423 
252. 619 



s 



it 



B\uikeU. 
674,279 



6,605,092 

3, 314. 805 

14, 897. 205 

11, 149, 754 

7, 040, 217 

1, 392, 115 

9, 826, 800 

34, 491, 650 

88, 641. 930 

34,434,606 

28, 858, 420 

40. 403, 572 

70, 860, 063 

85,461,008 

86,296,262 



8 



585. 

835, 
853, 
767, 
899. 
873, 
1,084, 
057, 
1,054, 
897. 
821, 
1. 271, 
1,213. 
1.267, 
1,301, 



BtuheU. 
376, 957, 506 



476,012 
527.226 
083,970 
220.168 
567.602 
016,865 
530,771 
464,918 
238,606 
915,307 
328,178 
627,224 
006,019 
110,825 
956,367 



5 • 
■2§ 



BuAdt. 
22.06 



25.26 
26.57 
2S.56 
20.48 
23. 8S 
2164 
27.42 
28.58 
26.27 
20.95 
18.64 
2&06 
28l02 
26.90 
26.36 



a 



I 



^t 



P 



0.15 



Lll 

as 

LT3 
1.45 
0.7« 
0.16 

o.m 

137 
3. S3 



i\ 



3.75 
5lSS 
6.35 
623 



* In the oolnmn of "Prodnction," the amount placed opposite the fiscal year, is the prodactioo of tb* 
preceding calendiAr 3'ear. For example : The quantity stated in the column of *' Production * oppoflitf 
the year 1878, is the production of tne calendar year 1877, since the exports of com during the year 
1878 wei-e principally of the crop of the calendar year 1877. 

The production o^ com during the years 1830, 1840, 1850. and 1860 is taken f^om the census rpporlt 
of the succeeding years. The production for the other years is taken from the annoal reports of Ike 
Statistician of the i)epartment of Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX No. 45. 



Quantity of wheat produced^ imported, exported j and retained for consumption in the United 
States dnnng the years 1840, 185U, 1860, and from 1867 to 1879, inclusitfe. 



Tear ended — 



September 30^ 
1440 , 

JunedO-— 

igso , 

l«i60 

\m 

im 

i«a 

lifiO 

im , 

lff2 

K3 

K4 

1U75 , 

\m 

1«77 

\m 

le^9 



Bxtshels. 

84.823,272 



100,485,044 
178, 104, 924 
151, 090, 906 
212, 441, 400 
224, 036, 600 
260, 146. 000 
235, 884, 700 
230,722,400 
249, 007, 100 
281, 254, 700 
308,102,700 
202, 136, 000 
280, 356, 500 
364, 104, 146 
420, 122, 400 



! 



Buthds. 
603 



1.287.856 
0,623 
1, 024. 800 
1, 616, 508 
1. 870. 403 

851, 326 

717, 170 
1,546,623 
1,476,594 
1,646,002 

803, 047 
1,568,558 

328, 006 
1,351,008 
2,011.201 



I 
1 

h 

I 



& 



Buthelt. 

84,823,860 



101,723,800 
ITS. 114, 547 
158,024,706 
214, 057, 008 
228. 407, 098 
260,008,226 
236, 601, 870 
232,200,023 
251, 473, 694 
282,000,702 
808, 405, 747 
208, 704, 558 
280, 685, 406 
365, 545, 154 
422,183,601 



Buthdi. 
1,720,860 



702.768 

4, 165, 153 

6, 102, 371 

16, 133, 102 

17, 007, 442 

36,606,585 

84, 707. 215 

26, 000, 086 

30, 501, 451 

71,833,740 

63.327.474 

56, 441, 828 

40, 700. 064 

73, 654. 621 

124, 148, 025 



Buthelt. 
83, 103, 005 



100,031. 
168, 050, 
147. 732. 
107,024. 
207, 400, 
224, 001, 
201.804, 
206, 260, 
211, 882, 
211, 067, 
255, 078. 
237. 262, 
248, 806. 
201, 890, 
207,080, 



032 
304 
425 
716 
651 
641 
664 
038 
248 
043 
273 
730 
342 
533 
766 






Bushels, 
4.86 



4.39 
6.37 
4.08 
6.35 
6.40 
6.81 
5.10 
5.05 
5.08 
4.00 
4.70 
5.23 
5.34 
6.00 
6.03 



2.03 



0.703 

2.40 

4.02 

7. S3 

7.04 

14.18 

14.71 

11.62 

16.75 

25.30 

17. 29 

19.22 

14.08 

20.22 

29.41 



* In the oolamn of '* Produciion," the amount placed opposite the fiscal year is the production of the 
precediog calendar year. For example : The quantity stated in the column of " Production " opposite 
the year 1878, ia the production of the calendar year 1877. since the exports of wheat during the year 
U78 were principally of the orop of the oalemlar year 1877. 

Tho production of wheat during the years 1839, 1849, 1859, and 1869 is taken from the census reports 
of the succeeding years. The prtrauction for the other years is taken ttwa the annual reports of the 
SutisUdan of the Department of Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX No. 47. 



Annual shipments of flour and grain from Chioaqo from 1833 to 1378. {Compiled from 

the most authentic sources,) 



Calendar year. 



1838 
1^39 

\m 
lall 

1M2 
1843 

\U\. 

1845 

1S46 

1S47. 

\M%. 

1849 

iKoO. 

1851, 

\mz. 

1853. 

1«54, 

1855. 

1856. 

1S57 . 

185«. 

1859. 

18$0. 

1861. 

1862, 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

18?2. 

1873 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 



Flour. 



Barrels. 



6.320 

13, 752 

28,045 

32.538 

45,200 

51,309 

100,871 

72,406 

61,106 

70,884 

111, 627 

163. 419 

216, S89 

259,648 

470. 402 

686,351 

608,132 

1,603,020 

1. 730. 849 

1,522,085 

1. 285, 343 

1, 293. 428 

1, 981, 525 

2,015,455 

2, 399, 619 

2,339.063 

1, 705, 977 
1, 287, 574 
1. 361, 328 
2, 303, 490 
2, 306, 576 

2, 285. 113 
2, 634, 838 
2, 482, 305 
2. 779, 640 



Wheat. 



Bushels. 

78 

8,678 

10,000 

40,000 

586,907 

688,967 

891,894 

956, 860 

1, 459, 504 

1, 974, 304 

2, 160, 000 

1, 936. 264 

883,644 

437,660 

635,996 

1, 206, 163 

2,306,925 

6, 298, 155 

8, 364. 420 

9, 846, 052 

8, 850, 257 

7, 166, 696 

12, 402, 197 
15, 835, 953 

13, 808, 898 
10, 793, 295 
10, 250, 026 

7, 614, 887 
10,118.907 
10, 557, 123 
10, 374, 683 
13, 244. 249 
16, 432, 585 
12, 905, 449 
12, 160, 046 
24, 455, 657 
27. 634, 587 
23, 184, 349 
14.301,950 
14, 909, 160 
24, 211, 739 



Com. 



Oata. 



Bushelt. 



67,135 

550,460 

644,848 

262, 013 

8, 221, 317 

2, 757, Oil 

2, 780, 228 

6, 837, 890 

7, 517, 625 

11, 129, 668 

6, 814, 615 

7, 726, 264 
4, 349, 360 

13, 700, 113 
24. 372, 725 
29, 452, 610 
25, 051, 450 
12, 235, 452 
25, 437, 241 
32, 753, 181 
21, 267, 205 
24, 770. 626 
21, 586, 8U8 
17, 777, 377 
36, 716, 030 
47, 013, 552 
36, 754. 943 
32, 705, 224 
26, 443. 884 

45, 629, 035 

46, 361, 901 
59, 944, 200 



BuBhels. 



Rye. 



Bushels. 



38,892 

65,280 

26.849 

158, 084 

605,827 

2, 030, 317 

1, 748, 493 

8, 239, 987 

1, 888, 538 

1, 014. 637 

506,778 

1, 519, 069 

1, 185, 703 

1.091.698 

1, 633, 237 

3, 112, 366 

9.234,858 

16, 567, 650 

11,142,140 

9, 961, 215 

10, 226, 026 

14, 440, 830 

8,800,646 

8, 507. 735 

12, 151, 247 

12, 255, 537 

15,694,133 

10,561,673 

10, 279. 134 

11,271,642 

12, 497, 612 

16, 464, 513 



17, 315 
82, 162 
41,153 
19, 326 
591 



7,569 

134,404 

156.642 

893, 813 

871,796 

651,004 

893,492 

999.289 

1, 444, 574 

1, 213, 3K9 

1, 202, 941 

798.744 

913, 629 

1, 325. 867 

776, 805 

960, 613 

835,077 

310, 592 

1, 433. 976 

1, 553, 375 

2,025,654 



Barley. 



Bushels. 



31,452 

22, 872 

19,997 

79, 818 

120,267 

148,411 

92.011 

19. 051 

17.993 

132. 020 

486, 218 

267.449 

226.534 

532. 195 

946.223 

345, 208 

607,484 

1, 300, 821 

1, 846, 891 
901.183 
633,753 

2, 584. 692 
2,90^,113 
5. 032. 308 
8. 366, 041 
2, 404, 538 
1,868,206 

2, 687, 932 
4, 213, 656 

3, 520, 983 



Total re. 

ceipta (liour 

reduced to 

equivalent 

in wheat.) 



Bushels. 

78 

3.678 

10,000 

40,000 

586,907 

688,967 

923,494 

1, 025, 620 

1, 599, 819 

2, 243, 021 

3, 001, 740 
2. 895, 958 
1, 830, 968 

4, 046, 831 

5, 826, 437 
6, 292, 233 

13, 132, 501 
16, 632. 750 
21. 610, 312 
18, 483, 678 
20. 587, 189 
16, 754, 136 
81. 108, 759 
50 481, 862 
58.477,110 
54, 287, 345 
46. 718, 543 
62, 268. 181 
65, 486, 323 
55, 187, 909 
63,688,358 
58, 759, 515 
54, 745, 903 
71, 800. 789 

83, 364, 224 
91, 597. 092 

84, 020, 691 
72, 369, 194 
87, 241, 306 
90, 706, 076 

118, 675, 260 
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APPENDIX No. 48. 



BBCEIPTS OF FLOUE AND GBAIK AT CHICAGO FOE TWENTY^SEVEN YEAES. 
Aggregate annual reoAptt of fiour and all fcindi of grain in Chicago; aUo ike am«iul 0/ 













8,532,^(7 


X. 947, 188 


08, IW 


sn.sm 




BM.. 


a 


088 


334. «21 


8,7e7,7W 


11,888,398 


2,210,087 


16,707 


128,457 


14.512,151 




w 




3ee,03i 


10, 554, 781 








127,888 


21.«S9,1I1S 




IM 


403 


,122,137 


B63B,811 


a! 252; Oil 






413,812 


13. 810, m 


B5B.. 


181 


500 


720,321 


8,000,768 


5,4Ul,e70 


1,757,806 




652.686 


18,372,«W1 












15,882,394 


2,198,889 


318:976 




87,23S,K7 




zsi 




1,H»;2S1 


n;^:S^ 


26,389.988 


2,067,018; 190.989 


i57:w« 


51 427, 385 


m.. 


MO 


WO 


.,«efl,391 


i3,B7a,iiH 


29,571,328 


4, 888, 722 '1.038, 825 


maosj 


57.8U,8M 




23«,!ei 




11,108,181 




11,086,131 ; 985,608 


.280,342 


57,880,72 




KS,05« 


'203!««8 


12,1S4,»'7 


13,807; 745 


18.351,610 1.060,118 




48,818,9* 


«S.. 


268.810 


, iw, 100 


9,268,410 


25,(152,201 


11,850,080 1,191.831 


; 771, 138 


HWI.1H 


am.. 










11.110,284 1,879,541 


1,712,652 






£14, DM 


:: 720; 001 


13! 085, 214 


22; m. T15 


U3M,6«6 1.201,831 


2,360,884 


60,715,771 


m" 


732. 47B 


!,1«,118 


14,772,091 


25,570,491 


16,032.010 ,1.S»3.830 


1,815,058 


6K 880, 231 


ten.. 


M3,£aS 




18,87H,76U 




10,811. MO 1 956,201 


1,613,110 




870.. 


«3ee7 


■! 708,037 


17,3M,M» 


20; 188, 775 


10,472.078 Low, 493 


8, 335, MS 




871- 


aa7,73» 


1,412.177 


11,488,858 


41,853,138 


14,788.11112,011,788 


*. 089, 410 


«l.iltl3« 


S!i.. 


180, e«s 




12.724,111 


17,308,^ 


15,001,716 1,138,686 


^ 261, 760 


88, 126, Ml 




281,383 




28,280,382 




17,888,724 L 189. m 


4,340,338 


96, 935, 113 


m.. 


244,687 


2.008,8711 


29,761,822 


35; too; 638 


13,001,236 781,183 


3.351,981 


8B,81L71I 








24,206.370 




12,916,128 1 699,689 


1,107.287 


81.987,J1B 




27L074 


!:!!£; ^ 


18.574.068 


wisoslow 


13,030,121 1.117,817 




07.T»5,«J 


m.. 


Z»3,!44 




11.I61.51S 


17,915,728 


13,508,773 1,728,865 


1;B80,J7» 


81, nil M 




808,281 


3: 030, 583 


2^713,577 


83, 851, B18 


18,839,297 2.180,616 


6,761060 


131.084585 



Beeapl* at Ckieago of (Ac but lti>mljr-/(nir orwpi of whtaL 



Kweired. 


(iuuitlty. 


BwdTBd. 


QDuti^. 


i! 


Tou] 


From Aagiut 1 to DMember 

81.1861. 


BuiluU. 

1,386,177 


FromJuuuyl toJulySl, 
From Januuy 1 to July 81. 
ri'^jMOMT 1 to July 31, 


AuMt. 
1,154.296 


185* 


2.5* 175 


6,380.798 


3,002,778 


18SS 


B,a,571 


From AnEDit 1 to Deoember 

31.1858. 
From Aiign»t 1 to December 

Froii AogMt 1 to Deoember 

Frvin Augiut 1 to Deocmbet 


8.761.981 


2.170,434 


1866 


8,W,119 


8.381.327 


Fr™J»nn»ryl toJtilySl, 


5,700.846 


1BS7 


lilKITl 


8,938.788 


F™mJ»«.^ltoJuly81, 
Fio-iJ«»uryltaJGly31. 
F^J«Dii»ryl toJulySl, 
Fmm JaiiDuy 1 to July 31. 

F^jM.o»rrltoJnly31, 
FromJMUuyltoJnlyal, 


1,465, 83» 


1858 


iWlS8f 


8.581,938 


3.360.728 


1860 


R8»,6« 


From Anga»l 1 to December 


12,068,364 


8,820.346 


1880 


17. SSI « 


Froi Angmt 1 to Dwember 


11,384.857 


6,116.802 


1881 


17,761,1S» 


From AoKuat 1 to Decembn 


T,110,0« 


7,620,615 

6,770.187 


1862 

1863 


11.11)1,83 
l*B«,» 



BEPOBTS OF EXPEBTS. 
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Beo^pU at CMcago of the last twenty-four crops of wheat — Continued. 



BeoelTed. 



From Angast 1 to December 

31,1864. 
From Aagost 1 to December 

31,1863. 
From Aaffoet 1 to December 

311866. 
From Aagnet 1 to December 

31.iad7. % 
From Aaznst i to December 

31.186& 
From August 1 to December 

31,1869. 
From Angnst 1 to December 

31, 1870. 
From Angoat 1 to December 

31,187L 
From August 1 to December 

31,1872. 
From August 1 to December 

31. 1873. 

From August 1 to December 

31. 1874. 

From August 1 to December 

31.1875. 
From August 1 to December 

31,1876. 
From August 1 to December 

31, 1877. 
From August 1 to December 

31,I878* 



Quantity. 



Beoelved. 



Btuhelt. 
6,317,790 

4,892,996 

8,667,786 
11,275,162 
11,245,395 

9.265,834 
10,209,044 

9,153,615 
10,190,435 
18,928,412 
13, 554, 555 
11,999,638 

8,218,346 
12.243,498 
18,129,275 



From Jannuy 1 to July 81, 

1866. 
Ffom January 1 to July 31. 

1866. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1867. 
From January 1 to July 81, 

186& 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1869. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1670. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1871. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1872. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1673. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1874. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1875. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1676. 
From January 1 to July 31, 

1877. 
From January 1 to July 31. 

187a 



Quantity. 


It 


Total 
quantity. 


Buahds, 

4,348,414 


• 

1864 


ButheU. 
9, 666, 204 


3, 613. 962 


1865 


8,506,958 


2,037,087 


1866 


10, 704, 873 


8,5U,699 


1867 


14,786,661 


7,610,926 


1868 


18.856,321 


7,185,366 


1869 


16. 451, 199 


5,286,041 


1870 


15, 495, 085 


2,533,706 


1871 


11, 687, 321 


7,338,150 


1872 


17,528,585 


16,210,067 


1873 


85, 138, 497 


12,206,732 


1874 


25,761,287 


8,355,710 


1875 


20,355,348 


1,921,017 


1876 


10,139,365 


11,584,302 


1877 


23,827,800 



APPENDIX No. 49. 



Movement of flour and grain at Chwago during the year 1878. 
(Shipmento from Milwaukee passing through Chicago not included.) 



RSCKIPT8. 



Beoeived bj — 



Lake * 

Illinois and Michigan Canal 
Chicago and Northwestern 

Railway 

lUiuois C^tntral Railroad — 
Chicago, Rock Island and 

Pacific Railroad 

Chicago, Burlington and 

(^uincy Railroad 

Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois 

Railroad 

Chicago, Milwaukee and 

Saint Paul Railway 

Chicago and Paciifo Rail- 

Michigan Central Railmad 
Lake Shore and Michigan 

Son thorn Railwav 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 

Chicago Railway 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 

Haint Ix>uiB Railwav 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

Total receipts 

Flour manufactured iu the 
city 

In store and in vessels De- 
cember 31, 1877 



Total 



Flour. 



BarreU. 
15,531 
57,551 

v04, 809 
158.003 

75.342 

427,292 
77,283 

30,724 

1.204.374 

390 
6,307 



Wheat. 



Com. 



BuiheU. 

8,415 
40,027 

0, 941, 454 
2,451.669 

8,248,065 

8.635.066 
1.963,605 

104,620 

3, 309, 040 

4.055 
8,510 



fituhelt. 



6, 757, 616 

6,996,256 
8,306,047 

11.031,450 

23. 179, 234 
6,966,230 

1. 207, 160 

78,660 

111, 284 
8.337 



Oats. 



Bye. 



BuMhdt, 



797, 749 

5,004,832 
8, 007, 225 

1, 974. 075 

5.606.803 
919,650 

195.462 

738,450 

498,391 
1,416 



B%uikti9. 
100 
78,700 

338.505 
322,881 

877,196 

1, 005, 551 
233,100 

47,480 

68,000 

17.277 



Barley. 



Buakdi. 

721 
2,450 

1,701.281 
244, 4tS 

273,750 

2,316,701 
66,000 



!« 024, 170 

6^778 
38.751 




3, 416, 895 I 31, 284, 123 • 64, 475, 230 , 19, 047, 939 2, 581, 174 , 6, 377, 446 



SHll'MKXTB. 



Shipped bj' — 



Lake— To Bnflklo , 

To Oswego 

To Otfdtusburg 

ToEiie 

To uther American 

ports , 

TuMoutre)«l 

To KingHton 

To other Cauaillan 

ports 

Total bv lake 

Illinois and Michigan Canal 
Chicflgo and Korthwubteru 

Railway 

Illmois Central Railroad 
Chicago, Rock Inland and 

Pacitlc Riiilnial 

Chicago, Pnirlini'ton and 

Qiiincy Riilmaa 

Chu-ago'nnd AlN n Railroad 
Chicoeo and Bastem lllinais 

Railroad 

Chicago, Milwaukee and 

Saint Paul Railway 

222 



Flour. 



BarreU. 

205,086 

341 

2.424 

36.307 

72.500 
3,740 



I.ICO 



321, 6^8 
1,336 

10, 021 
21, 140 

12, 142 

5, 485 
14, COJ 

16,193 

3,077 



Wheat. 



ButheU. 

9, 903, 646 
18.000 
60.837 

1, 466, 088 

135, 517 
410. 206 
306.100 

405, 078 



Com. 



BumHOm. 

32, 746, 386 
643, 647 

1, 074, 582 
2, 652, 240 

3, 478, 203 

770,288 

1, 002, 112 

2. Ill, 186 



12,0v>3,4Sl . 
501,014 



320. 130 
14, 604 

14, 812 

4A, 205 
o2,338 

6, GOO 

341,882 



46, 308, 653 
38,465 

14,714 
4.891 

3,270 

2,883 
720 

781 

5,365 



Oats. 



BusheU. 

4, 243, 747 



76,122 
88,00a 

076.220 



12U.108 
750,707 



6, 253, 003 
10,234 

5,020 
5,527 



2,956 



11,853 
4,125 



Rye. 



BuaheU. 
1. 552. 553 



22,000 
250 



31,836 



Bariey. 



1,606,639 



2.288 
81,866 

1,216 

1.881 



865 
429 



BushtU 

50, SCO 

HOM 



L4« 
137,23 



753.943 
»70.5(e 

100.863 
134, WO 

105. on 



EEPOBT OP EXPERTS. 
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Movement of flour and grain at Chicago during the year 1878 — Continued. 



Shipped by— 


Floor. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oata. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Chicane and Pacific Bailroad 
Uichigan Central Railroad.. 
Lake Shore and Michigan 

Soatbem Railway 

PittebuTffh, Fort Wayne 

aad Chicago Railway 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 

Saint £oais Railway 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Barrdi. 
2,285 
775,401 

730,946 

655.066 

152, 076 
58,135 


BuMheU. 

3,884 
4,844,480 

2,664,821 

1.078,205 

601,388 
534,896 


BiOKeU. 


Buthd$. 


BiaKeU. 


BuOieU. 


4,702,534 

4, 173, 617 

2,895,438 

536,761 
1, 196, 208 


8, 608, 065 

4,019,722 

1,489.731 

239,630 
722,238 


145,532 

93,121 

96,600 

16,870 
28.347 


629,171 

219.935 

709,558 

200.060 
148.103 


Total shipmenta 

la store and veaat^U Decern* 
ber31,1878 


2, 779. 640 

89,187 

548.068 


24. 211, 739 
5,740,152 
1.232 232 


59,944,200 
2,621,184 
1,909,846 


16.461,513 

486.550 

2,096,867 


2.025,654 
241.593 
313.927 


8,520,983 
1, 153, 962 


City oonsnmptiou and nnae- 

<50OHtf4 for -•.....rrr^...T 


1,702.601 








Total 


3, 416, 895 31. 284. 123 . 64. 475. 230 


19, 047, 930 


2. 681, 174 


6.877,446 
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APPENDIX No. 50. 



Amount of freight received at Snnt Louis bjf each railroad and river for five years. 



Routes. 



Miitaonri Pacific Railroad 

^int Louis and San FnmciscaRailway 

^int Looia, Kjmsas City and Korth<^ni Ruilmad . . 
S«iiit X<nuia, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad 

MiMonri. Kannas and Texas Railroad 

Bellerltle and Sontheru Illinois Railroad 

Saint Loafs and Southeastern Railroad 

TNiroand Saint Lmiia Railroad 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 

Cliicago, Alton anil Saint Louis Railroad 

lDiliaiiai>o]ia and Saint Louis Railroad 

Saint Louis, Vandal ia, Terre Haute and Indiana 

Railroad 

^^'abash RaUroad 

Chicaffo, Burlington and Quincy Railroad (Saint 

Lonia division) 

Illiuois and Saint Louis Railroad 

rpper MiHSifuiippi River 

Lower Mississippi River 

Illinois River 

Miasouri Rirer 

Ohio, Cumbfrland, and Tennessee Rivera 



1878. 



Tons. 
413, 302 
191,834 
460.776 
3.^, 172 

78, 652 
383, 730 
223.248 

03,885 
262, 9.')2 
191. 02() 
128, 568 

402,252 
264,831 

142, 836 
224.240 
174,065 
174, 180 
124. 786 
56,040 
185,630 



1877. 



Tont 
354. 513 
178 280 
350, 113 
340,740 
109.864 
380,204 
257. 536 

89. 4H5 
243.496 
136. 977 

135, 487 

302,185 I 
160, 930 

65.098 
260. .'V30 

136. 715 
149. 825 
104,200 

49.645 
204. 100 I 



1876. 


1875. 
Tons. 


1874. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


416, 415 


229.447 


328. 201 


173. 950 


196,968 


196. K91 


376.290 


266.091 


253, 150 


325. 097 


451. 225 


292,842 


110, 773 


53.885 


65,734 


376, 488 


406.653 


362,470 


230. 707 


221.634 


216.808 


107,984 


103,808 


82.470 


208.073 


28(». 557 


319. 217 


167, 525 


184.834 


195, 691 


128,208 


134,034 


134, 498 


872, 314 


319, 658 


276, 138 


104. 319 


10H,94O 


118, 481 


57.554 


60,993 


107, 151 


21.-, 523 


213,443 


215, 2.>2 


224,860 


198,100 


231,060 


147,285 


128, 120 


170, 120 


129.940 


153,905 


192.770 


50. 345 


30. 160 


44.830 


136, 325 


153.150 


93.985 



Totalintons ,4,500,007 4,108,873 4,11P,975 3.«9P,295 ( 3,«.7,858 



Total by rail. , 
Total by river 



3, 785, 307 
714, 700 



3.464,388 8,431.220 3.232.770 
6U.483 688,755 663,525 



3, 105. 093 
732.765 



APPElSfDIX No. 51. 



Amount of freight shipped from Saint Louis by each railroad and river for fite yean. 



Koates. 



Mlssonri Pacific Eailroftd 

Saint Louia and San Franoiaco Rail way 

Haint Lonis, Kansas City and Northern Kailroad . 
Saint Lonis, Iron Moantain and Southern Kailroad 

Misaonri, Kansas and Texas Railroad 

Belleville and Sonthem lUinoia Railroad , 

Saint Louis and Southeastern Railroad 

Cairo and Saint Louis Railroad 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 

Chicago, Alton and Saint Louis Railroad 

Indianapolis and Saint Louis Railroad 

Saint Louis, Yandalia, Terre Haute and Indiana 

Railroad 

Wabash Railway 

ChicafTo, Burlington and Qnincy Railroad (Saint 

LouTs division) «.. 

Illinois and Saint Louis Railroad 

Upper Mississippi River 

Lower Mississippi River 

Illinois River 

Missouri River 

Ohio, C umberland, and Tennessee Rivers 

Total in tons 

Total by rail 

Total by river 



1878. 



Tom. 

196,955 

44,405 

160,746 

222.041 

45,039 

68,027 

49, 416 

12,405 

136,677 

256.444 

157,644 

190,685 
279,733 

45,829 
7,803 
67, 320 
434,400 
18,300 
22.465 
72,100 



1877. 



Tons. 

202,966 

45,898 

153.066 

315, 781 

47,523 

66.992 

29,350 

11,806 

144,065 

174, 454 

183, 817 

142,713 
199,241 

80,590 
4,637 
68,565 
426,725 
16,420 
23,185 
62,775 



1876. < 



Tom. 

208,109 

51,150 

148,845 

193,833 

45,131 

38,909 

30,249 

4,970 

207,905 

149,285 

217, 786 

140. 178 
201,560 

21,423 
6.537 
93,360 
379,970 
20,560 
19,360 
86,975 



2,495,234 2,250,520 



1, 880, 559 
6H675 



1,652,850 
597,670 



2, 260, 175 



1,650.950 
600,225 



1875. 



Tom. 

151,900 

84,881 

130,446 

211,725 

40.635 

76,092 

25,944 

13,961 

108,908 

135.647 

138,307 

1S7.884 
74,837 

12.754 
7.359 

96,225 
368,715 

18,470 

25,100 
130,585 



1,940.545 



1, 801, 450 
639.095 



1874. 



Ton*. 

171987 
80,133 
04,289 

lS5,lel 
88,337 
37.753 
44,«45 
13.96S 

145,914 
97.885 

175.3(9 

130.831 
62,618 

ll,Me 
1U,0U0 
95. MM 

474,510 
13.740 
30.390 

102.985 



1,938,001 



1« 230,0 
707,335 



2U 



REPORTS OF EXPERTS. 
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APPENDIX No. 53. 



Stocks of grain in store at Saint Louis at the close of each year in public elerators and pri 

rate hands. 



Years. 



Wheat. : Corn. 



Oats. 



DuMheU. 
2K5. 809 
174, 874 
76.849 
437,115 
329, 746 
525. 977 



1866 

lSi)7 

1808 

18i>9 

1870 

1871 

1872 , 637,388 

1^73 

1S74 

1^7J 

lK7rt 

]^77 

1878 



219. 108 
516, 154 
772, 866 
510. 956 
413, 495 
437, 149 



Buahela. 

4t', OIH) 

35. 060 

31,153 

21.878 

19. 7(53 

124, 921 

181. 115 

159, 46:{ 

188. 284 

412. 51W 

553, 072 

290. 845 

492, 594 



Bushel*. 

20,000 

42. 8J2 

81,729 

69, 677 

8J>. 702 

238, 087 

178, 537 

111,016 

104, 824 

89,078 

154, 202 

31, 470 

37,213 




BuMhda. 

*i'250 
20.234 
16.331 

3.24:1 

48.601 

134, 645 

19.006 

2. 442 
26,589 
50. 9M 
35, 027 
42,720 



Barkv. 



Bu»heU 

24. 1« 
lUl. .vs: 

i3i». ••::• 

4o.K6 

lOH.oJlt 

117. M.^ 

199.6.yj 

93. iiftl 

21)1. 433 



APPENDIX No. 54. 



Flour and grain rcccired at Saint Louis for 1878, and sources of supply. 



By- 



Flour. 



Wheat. Com. 



Oata. 



Ryo. 



Bariey. 



Saint Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road. 

IMis.Houri Pacific ILiilroad 

Saiut LouiH, Kuuuas City and Noitb- 
cm Kailiond. 

IkliMHouri Ri vor lH>at8 

Iron Mountain lUiilroad 

Mirt!4oiiri. KanmiMnnd Texas Railroad 

LowiT Mi8.si»>»ippi boats 

Bcllt'viUe and Southern Illinois Rail- 
road. 

S^iiut Louis and Southeastern Rail- 
road. 

Caii-o and Saint Louis RaUroad 

Ohio River Ixtnts 

Ohio and MiH.>(iHHiimi Railroad 

C'iiii'ago an«l Alton Kailroad 

IndianaiM)li(i and Saint Louis Railroad 

Vaudalia linw 

Walmsli R;iil way 

lUinoiH and Saint Louis Railroad 

liliuois River boats 

Chicago. Bui lin;;tou and Quincy Rail- 
roati. Saint I^)uis division. 

Ui>iM*r MisrtiHaippi River boats 

TV apons from ni-ar the city 



BarreU. I Bushels. BuaheU. I BiUhdt. Btuhd*. BuiluU. 

i I 

345, 682 I 9, 448, 649 6, 571, 522 1. 623, 628 ; T02, 191 : 4S7, 3« 



42,354 I 1,353,495 



532,073 



624, 273 



619, 631 23, 670 



25,535 



9,051: 17.19 



2,218 I 



575 



70, 171 
45,632 



I 



747,106 390,320 1,707,291 
845, 436 ' 193, 179 51, 366 



3K 



269, 414 1, 306, 472 1, 209, 536 474, 103 . 52, 5M < SM, «? 



63,184 6M,S97 
lg,337 112?5 



Total mxjipts 1, 305, 336 14, 325, 431 ,9, 009, 723 3, 882, 276 845, 932 1, 517. 2K 
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APPENDIX No. 55. 



RaxipU and manufactures of Jlour at Saint Louit for twenty-eight years, and exports for 

fourteen years. 



1S51. 

\m. 



Yean. 



Beceipta. 



Barrett. 
184, 715 
132,050 
201,487 
192,945 
226, 450 
323,446 
573,664 
687, 4">1 
484,715 
443,196 
484,000 



l-fi'i ; 647,419 

li^ 689,242 

1«*4 815,144 



Manafac-! 
turtis. 



Barrela. 
408,099 
383,184 
455, 076 
503, 157 
603,353 
678,496 
662, 548 
825, 651 
663,446 
839,165 
694,110 
906,860 
758,422 
782, 560 



Exports. 



Barrd». 



Years. 



Barrels. 

1865 1,161,038 

1866 1,208.726 



Keceipts. 



1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 



944,075 

805,836 

1. 210. 555 

1, 491, 626 

1871 1.428,408 

1872 1,259,933 

1873 1,296,457 

1874 1.683.898 

1875 1,300,381 

1876 11,071,434 

1877 !l, 157,932 

1878 1,305,336 



Manafac- 
tores. 



Barrd». 

743, 281 

818, 300 

765, 298 

895, 154 

1, 068, 502 

1,351,773 

1, 507, 915 

1, 494, 798 

1, 420, 287 

1, 573, 202 

1, 484, 821 

1,441,944 

1, 517, 921 

1, 916, 290 



Exports. 



BarreU. 
1, 521, 465 
1, 700, 740 
1, 450, 475 
1, 409, 337 
2, 172, 701 

1. 790. 739 
2, 676, 525 
2, 247, 040 
2, 506, 215 
2. 981, 760 
2, 480, 877 
2, 217, 578 
2, 295, 657 

2. 670. 740 



APPENDIX No. 56. 



Amount of flour handled hy millers and dealers at Saint Louis for eight years. 



1878. 




' Barrels. BarreU. 

R-cMred 1, 305, 336 1, 157, 932 

Mamifw-tnivd 1, 916, 290 1, 517, 921 

Suld aud shipped di- 



rect from coauty 
mills 



412, 246 " 262, 475 



Total 3, 633, 873 2, 938, 328 



1876. 



Barrels. 



1875. 



1874. 



1873. 



Barrels. I Barrels. , Barrels. 



1872. I 1871. 



Barrels, i Barrels. 



I, 071. 434 1. 300, 381 ,1, 683, 898 1, 296, 457 1, 259, 933 , 1, 428, 408 



1.441,944 1,484,821 



254, 596 



304,721 



1, 673, 202 



1,420,287 1,294,798 



228. 789 ; 324, 891 



440,631 



1,507,915 
364,043 



2,767,974 3,089,923 3,485,889 3,041,635 2,995,362 i 3,300,366 
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APPENDIX No. 57. 



Iit'cvipte an4 shipments of flour at Saint Louis for ttpo years, and sources of 9upplsaHd 

direction of shipment. 



BECEliniS. 



By- 



£ii8toni railroads. .. 

IlliiioiH River 

Wi'Hti'ni railroads . . 

Hiitrtuuri River 

Southern railn)ad8* 
Lciwer river b<»at« .. 
Isorthoni niili'oads . 
T'pner river boats . . 
From local points . . . 



1877. 


1878. 


232, 387 


184,536 


13, 732 


5.317 


279, 6H7 


315. 833 


4,173 


9, 8.59 


468. 590 


622, 129 


36, 82« 


31. iim 


19, 497 


30, 225 


38. 279 


39,946 


64.759 


45, 632 



Total 1,157,932 1,305,336 



8HIPMSHTB. 



Direction. 



Total 



1877. 



Southirard by boat 

South wani by rail 

EiiHt ward by rail 

Eastward by boat 

Westward by boat and rail 
To local points 



565, 

4b3, 

1.199, 

23, 

7. 

14. 



475 
812 
985 
717 
928 
740 



im. 



565 744 

4:.i.'n.i 

1, 61'.' W> 

24.J:i< 



2,295,657 2,670,740 



Mostly from Southern Illiuois. 



APPENDIX No. 53. 



Receipts and shipments of cotton at Saint Louis hy each route, for the cotton year endits 

August 31, 1878. 



Routes. 



Receipt*. 



Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Son them Railroad 

Mi.sHOuri, Kansas and Texns Riiilroad 

Saint Louis and San Franc'isco Railroad 

Bi'lle ville and Southern Illiuois liailroad 

MixHOuri Pacific Railroad .. 

Saint Louis, KaiiHas City and Xorthem Railroad 

Saint Louis and Southeastern Railroad 

( )hio and Mississippi liailnmd 

( ' hira^o, Alton ana Saint Louis I^ilroad 

Indianapolis snd S;iiut Louis Railroad 

Vandalia Railway 

'Wabasli Railway 

Cliieap). Burlini^ton and Qnincy (Saint Lonis Division) Railroad. 

"Tpper Mississippi River lM>ats •. 

Lower MisHissippi River boats 

nUnois River boats 

Ohio River boats 



BaUs. 

225,194 

8,097 

5,209 

354 

2 

2 



0,906 



ShipmeotA 



Bala. 



1.45i 

3 
74^ 

32 .^'' 
|'j,.C.i 
41, '45 

4*:, .»"•* 

58.rr7{t 

3,7:d 

\< 

6.4i' 

!• 



Totals 



( rross n^ceipts 

Siiipped via Saint Louis on through bills lading to Eastern or 
foreign markets 



Net amonnt handled by Saint Louis factors. 




248»856 



IS?©-*??. 



240, ft4 



187&-7& 



Bales. 
217, 734 , 

89,258 

148,476 



Bain. 

24iJ* 



1». Pl«' 



NOTK. — In the wsr»>house statements, all through cotton going into nv'arehonse for oompn?wiinf «" 
in(*liul(Ml in their receii)t.*< and shipments; consequently the amount huidlod in our warehouses i<)^*^^' 
tiiau the amount sold in this market. 
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APPENDIX No. 59. 



R^ceiptSf export8j stock, and coMumpHon of cotton at Saint Louis for six years. 



Riv«^ipt« 

SbK-k on hand September 1 

Total 

Exports 

City consumption 

In public warehouses 

rDaccuunted for 

Total 



1877-78. 



Bales. 

248. 856 
1,501 



250, 357 



240, 604 

6,579 

825 

2,349 



1876-'77. 1875-76. : 1874-75. 



1873-74. 



1872-73. 



Bales. 
217, 734 
2,220 



Bales. 
244, 598 
255 



Bales. 
133, 969 
2,530 



Bales. 
103, 741 
964 



Bales. 

59, 709 
127 



219, 954 244, 853 136, 499 I 104, 705 



212,835 I 235,462 

4,858 I 4,696 

1,501 I 2,220 

760 ; 2,475 



128, 640 

6, 328 

255 

1,276 



92.218 i 
6,300 I 
2.530 
3, 657 I 



250,357 



219,954 244,853 136,499 104,705 



APPENDIX No. 60. 



Warehouse statement of Saint Louis for four years. 



59, 836 



51, 705 

5,068 

964 

2,009 



59,836 



Stock September 1 

KweiTed during the year . 

Total 

Shipmonta during; the year 
Stock in store August '31.. 

Total 



1877-7a 


1876-'77. 


1875-7a 


1874-75. 


Bales. 
1,501 
205, 861 


Bales. 

2, 220 
167,927 


Bales. 

246 
159, 810 


Bales. 
2, 509 
94,308 


207.362 


170, 147 


160,056 


96,817 


206, 537 
825 


168.046 
1,501 


157, 836 
2, 220 


96, 571 
246 


207, 362 


170, 147 


160,056 


96,817 
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APPENDIX No. 61. 



Receipts of cotton at Saint Loms for eleven years. 



Years. 


Bales. 


Tears. 


Bales. 


1877-78 




248.856 
217, 734 
244, 598 
133, 069 
103, 741 
59,709 


1871-72 




36.4?1 


1876-77 


1870-71 


Su/.TO 


1875-76 


1860-70 


l8 jU 


1874-75 


1868-'69 


k 


]R.m 


1873-74 


1867-68.... 
1866-'67.... 


......*..................... 


39, ir'4 


1872-73 


19,«J9 











APPENDIX No. 62. 



Foreign shipments of cotton from Saint Louis during the year 1878. 



To Liverpool 

To Hainlnire 

To New York for export 

To Havre 

To Genoa 



Bales. 



121, 148 

1, 510 

100 

4. 257 

1, 201 




To Bremen . 
To Autweip 

Total.. 



Balti. 



l.(W 
5» 



129, 



230 



Xi.\ 



1: 



EEPOETS OF EXPEETS. 
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APPENDIX No. 64. 



Receipts and exports of Jiog product at Saint Louis, 



UECKU*T8 FOR EIGIITERN YEAU9. 



YeAW. 



1878 
;877 
1H76 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1871 
1870 
1860 
1868 
1867 
1866 
1865 
18W 
18«3 
1862 
1861 



Pork. 



BarreU. 



3-, 
4.1, 

46. 
55, 
57. 
60, 
88, 
77, 
78. 
85. 
»2, 
56, 
66, 

71, 

84, 

51, 

116, 



200 
482 
032 
'•47 
453 
476 
207 
442 
808 
236 
127 
071 
740 
822 
559 
256 
187 
445 



Hamfi and 
meats. 



Pound*. 

58,611.064 
48. 203, 972 
50, 290. 716 
51,. 556. 146 
.52, 104, 380 
50, 071, 760 
63. 434, 860 
57, 804, :^0 

44, 4W, 770 
47, 225, 140 

46, 753, 360 

47, 623, 450 
31, 278. 150 
34, 781, 570 

45, 201, 770 
49, 387. 870 
40, 340, 850 
54, 277, 390 



Lard. 



EXPORTS FOR FOUUTKKN YEAB& 



Pounds. 
7, 019. 741 

7, 087. 001 
6, 067, 325 
6, 732, 320 
6, 877, 5(k) 

8, 981, 820 
11, 288, 890 
10, 093, 400 

6. 215, 150 
7, 778, 410 

5, 941, 650 
7, 229, 670 
5, 004, 870 

6, 391, 0.30 

9, 057. 250 
0, 501, 030 

11, 592, 940 
12, 252, 734 



Years. 



1878. 
1877. 
1876. 
1875. 
1874. 
1873. 
1872. 
1871. 
1870. 
1869. 
1868. 
1867. 
18(^6 . 
1865. 



Pork. 



Barrels. 

112, 375 

108, 768 

80. 141 

95, 503 

90, 343 

105, 876 

114, 329 

131, 732 

115.236 

120, 002 

130, 268 

138, 226 

92, .595 

109,702 



Hnins and 
meats. 



Pound*. 

125. 602, 088 

119. 95.5. .382 

106. 803, 070 

10.", 809. 598 

133,486,3S0 

184, 392, 770 

147, 141, 960 

123, 665. 060 

77, .501, 130 

75, 755. 450 

58, 229, 270 

70, 095. 130 

49, 897. 050 

64, 910, 870 



Lard. 



Po^mdi. 
40, 4;'.l ■I'l.'i 
34. 72,% :J6 
29, 292. ^:!) 
24, 145. 176 
27,112.l':o 
37,1. v.. MO 
33,»43,>«(i 
30, 7.^. 470 
15. aOl, K4fl 
13, 322, 9CH) 
12. 94.^ 4y"J 
14. SL-i. JUt 
7, 4«".', iW 
9,56».h30 



APPENDIX No. 65. 



Pork-packing at Saint Louis for seventeen seasons. 



Stiasons. 



Number Average 



ho^H. 



1877-78 



509,540 



1876-77 : 414,747 



187.5-76 
1874-75 
1873-74 
1872-73 



329, 895 

462, 246 

463, 793 
5.38,000 



1871-72 1 419,032 

1870-71 305,600 

18(i9-70 ; 241,316 



■weight. 



Pounds, 
net. 
216.02 
Gross. 
255 
268.47 
240 

261.53 
260 

263.15 
NeU 
216 
190.50 



Average 
yield oflard, 
* all kinds. 



Poitnds. 

38.20 

32.55 

36.56 

30 

34.18 

34.50 

35.17 



Years. 



Number 
hugs. 



1868-'09 



231.037 



1867-68 ; 237,160 



1866-*67. 
186^66. 
1864-'65. 
1863-64. 
1862-63. 
1861-'62. 



183, .543 
123,335 
191,890 
244.600 
178,750 
89,093 



Avenee 

weigbt 



Pounds. 

193.91 

222.54 

20K9I 

ITAM 

179 

307 

224.50 
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APPENDIX No. 66. 



Summer pork-packing at Saint Louie, 



Years. 



Hoga. 



h77. 

1^74 
1872. 



Nurnber. 
142, 000 
102. 353 

90, 351 
102, 424 
150,962 
132, 155 

98, 720 



AverAge 

gro8«i 

weight. 



Poundf. 


255 


247 


22<?.43 


220 


209 ^ 


244.^ 


233.63 



APPENDIX No. 67. 



nittter pork-packing in the West for thirteen seasons, aa reported by the Cincinnati Price 

Current 



SeasoDB. 



l«5-'66 
l><66-'67 
]^-'68 
lJ<fiK-'«9 
l?«9-'70 
1J*70-'71 
ls71-'72 
1^72-'73 
1873-74 
l«74-75 
187.V.76 
1^76-77 
lKn-78 



Hogs. 



Number. 
1, 785, 955 
2, 490, 791 

2, 7H1. 084 
2, 499, 873 
2,635,312 

3, 695. 251 
4, 8:u, 5.->8 
5, 410, 314 
5, 466, 200 

5, 566, 2*.^6 

4, 880, 135 
5, 101, 308 

6, 505, 446 



Kot weight , %tr hofeJf^ Co«t per 100 
per hog. I tinda. I pouuda, net. 



Pounds. 
231. 30 
2;}2. 14 
201 

200. 75 
205. 75 
23tl. 14 
227. 62 
232. 43 
214. 
209. 
217. 
215.92 
226.04 



97 

77 
71 



Pounds. 
41. 52 
39.66 
29 

32.33 
31.83 
40. 19 
38.54 
40.08 
35. 02 
34.20 
35. 45 
34.08 
38.61 



Cents. 



8.82 
7.18 
4.90 
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APPENDIX No. 68. 



Summer pork-packing in the West from March 1 to Novemher 1. 



Seasons. 



1875 
1876 
1877 



Hogs. 



I Average net Average yield 
weight. lanL" 



Number. 
1,262,343 j 
2, 307, 866 ' 
2,543,120 I 



Poundt. 
177.32 I 
184.10 ' 
190.57 ! 



Pounds. 



29. -JS 
30.;{5 
33.56 



APPENDIX No. 69. 



Beceipts of live stock in Saint Louis during the year 1878. 



Received by — 




Missouri Pacific Railway 

8alut Louis and San Francisco Railroad , 

Saint Louis, Kansas City and Niirthem Railroad 

Saint Louis and Irun Mountain Railroad « 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad 

Belleville and Southern Railroad 

Suint Louis and Southeastern Railroad 

Cairo and Saint Louis Railroad 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 

Chicago, Alton and Saint Louis Railroad 

Indinnaiwlis and Saint Louis Railroad 

Saint Louis, Yandalia, Terre Haute and Indianapolis Rail- 
road 



Wabash Railroad 

Chica{;o, Burlington and Qninoy Railroad (Saint Louis 

Division) 

Upper Mississippi River boats 

Lower Mississippi River boats 

Illinois River boats 

Missouri River lioats 

Ohio, Cumberland and Tennessee 

Driven in from country 



Head. 

69,923 

66,409 

86, 316 

53,553 

73,889 

862 

1,917 

426 

1,814 

5,356 

3.690 

3,272 
2,790 

6.142 

13,263 

2,098 

2,816 

60 
9,042 



Head. 

225,200 

131,883 

425, 905 

30,409 

187.168 

4,640 

22,106 

5K> 

2^,459 

84,205 

40,208 

29,326 
56,658 

74, 814 
54.970 
6.373 
24.188 
26,963 

* '2,526 



Horses and 
moles. 



Head. 

25.168 

30,690 

33,078 

13.324 

13, 008 

1,610 

1,746 

500 

l,fI86 

3,973 

6,110 

4,250 
1,425 

4,934 
11,105 
3.219 
1,266 
1,900 

9.094 



Totals 



406,235 1.451,634 



168.005 



Head. 

623 

»9 

8,r^T 

S73 

195 

377 

155 

1 

l.t» 

3.533 

2.443 

2.5M 

1,«<7 
2» 

1» 



27,JJ7« 
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APPENDIX No. 70. 



Shipments of live stock at Saint Louis durithg the year 1878. 



W(^8twa^d hj rail. 
Southward by rail 
Snutliwanl by boat 
Eastward by rail. . , 
To local pointA 

Total 



Cattle. 



872 

1,299 

1, 652 

255,376 

2,524 



HoKS. 



Head. 

943 
2,125 

997 j 
524,448 ' 

114 , 



Sheep. 



Head. 
2,378 
3,486 
1,022 
65,492 
2,055 



Horsos anil 
mules. 



Head. 
6,708 
8,230 
5,780 
8,5H1 
1,579 



261, 723 528, 627 74, 433 



30,8^ 



APPENDIX No. 71 



Beoeipts and shipments of cattle, sheep, and hogs at Saint Louis for fourteen pears. 



Years. 



Cattle. 



Head. 

1R78 406,235 

IKr? 411,969 

Itiia 349,043 

1«75 335,742 

1»74...... 360,925 

1873 279,678 

1K72 263,404 

1^71 199,527 

1870 201,422 

1869 124,565 

1868 i 115,352 



1SC7. 
1866. 
1«65. 



74. 146 

103, 259 

94,307 



Receipts. 



Sheep. HogB. 



Head. 

168. 095 

200,502 

157, 831 

125, 679 

114, 913 

86.434 

115,904 

118, 899 

94,477 

96,626 

79, 315 

62,974 

64,047 

52,133 



! Head. 

1, 451, 634 
896,319 
877,160 
628. 569 

1, 126, 586 
973, 512 
759, 076 
633,370 
310, 850 
844.848 
301,560 
298, 241 
217. 622 
99,663 



Horaosand 
muloa. 



Head. 

27,878 
22,652 
22, 271 
27, 516 
27,175 



Cattle. 



Head. 

261,723 

2.51.566 

220, 430 

216, 701 

226, 678 

180,662 

164, 870 

130, 018 

129, 748 

59,807 

37,J?77 

26,799 

24.462 

46,712 



Shipments. 



Sheep. 



Head. 
74,433 
87,569 
67,886 
37,784 
35, 577 
18, 902 
29.540 
37,465 
11,649 
12, 416 

6,415 
19,022 
15.194 

8,680 



HogB. 



Head. 

528,627 

314,287 

232, 876 

126. 729 

453, 710 

224, 873 

188,700 

113, 913 

17,156 

39,076 

16, 277 

28.627 

13.368 

17.869 



Horses and 
mules. 



Head. 

30,867 
25, 157 
26,301 
28,675 
30, 202 
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APPENDIX No. 72. 



Shipments from Saint lyouis hy New Orleans hoats during the years 1871 to 1878, inclufire. 



Years. 



1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
187.} 
1872 
1871 



Apples. 



Bbls. 
3,541 
4, 950 
5, 625 
4,273 

10, 402 
9,297 

38, 285 

45,908 



Ale and 
beer. 



Pk9». 
11, 324 
17, 461 
8,712 



Bagging. Barley. Butter. 



IHecet. 


29, 206 


14, 518 


18,234 


11. 307 


5,527 


9, 324 


12, 219 


12,300 



SaelcM. 
1,152 
225 
2, 282 
1, 719 
1, 627 
1,302 
3,917 
2,724 





Saekt. 

68,709 

66,052 

69, 579 

75, 104 

105, 379 

142, 865 

144,885 

132, 249 



Cattle. 



Head. 

367 

679 

790 

1,216 

1,670 

4,810 

3,734 

2,651 



Cora. 



8€tckt. 
141, 706 
100, 829 
257, 098 
260,644 
449, 6:{5 
423, 683 
606,524 
621, 716 



Bvsk. 

2, 857. of* 
3, 57h. 0.'»7 
1, 737. Zil 
17'i 617 
1. 047. 794 
1,373.»S 

l,7ii.i«;s 

309. U77 



I 



Years. Corn-meal. , Cotton.' Eggs. 





BhU. 


1878... 


114,899 


1877... 


139, 472 


1878... 


167, 984 


1875... 


137, 460 


1874... 


169,586 


1873... 


112, 499 


1872... 


91,888 


1871... 


66,744 



Bales. 

8,281 
1,738 
6,439 
730 
2.992 



Pkg». 
1,327 
1,325 
1, 322 
1, 898 
4, 825 
8.153 

11, 255 
7,847 



Flour. , Hay. 



Horses, 
mules. 



BbU. 
340, 615 
344,152 
452, Oil 
505, ill 
762, 324 
725, 160 
723,770 
935, 517 



Bales. 
88, 205 
52, 752 
63,873 
74, 106 
56,873 
87.658 
83, 926 
45, 290 



Head. 
1,726 

1, 520 

2, 451 
1.780 
2,404 



Hogs. 



Head. 

116 

168 

120 

1,112 

5,803 

7.187 

8,303 

7,897 



Malt. 



Sacks. 
22, 719 
19, 035 
19,277 
20,260 
28,883 
38,198 
27,553 
19,768 



Oats. 



Sacks. 

216,777 

152,782 

272, 371 

284,972 

408,288 

430,202 

461.998 

371,986 



Busk. 

108, »<7 



Years. 


Onions. 




Pkgs. 


1878... 


1,622 


1877... 


1,740 


1876 . . . 


1,869 


1875... 


1,759 


1874 .. . 


4,674 


1873... 


5,025 


1872... 


17. 176 


1871 . . . 


10,204 



Fork product. 



Pork. 



BbU. 

50,753 
39,558 
44,498 
36,180 
51. 246 
6-3, 453 
61,934 
80.496 



Hams. 

Lbs. 
1, 118, 455 



Meats. 



Lbs. 
10,268,607 



8, 651, 893 
10, 794, 016 

9, 268, 964 
20. 080, 890 
28. 106. 200 
28, 147, 800 
21,000,900 



Lard. 



Lbs. 
6, 562. 732 
6. 840, 683 
6, 401, 535 
3. 817, 407 
6, 506, 250 
9, 394, 120 
12, 413. 380 
11, 346, 900 j 



Potatoes. 



Pkgs. 

4,612 

8,270 

8,718 

14,697 

20, 474 

27,761 

37, 717 

51,506 



Bye. 


Sheep. 


Sacks. 
5,459 
8,450 
306 


Btuh. 

609.041 
171,843 


Head. 

75 

497 


2,2b7 
8,293 




462 

349 


19,252 
13,353 




l.ftJ5 
L9C 


13,263 




3,214 









Years. ' Tallow. 



Tobacco. 



Wheat. 





Lbs. 


1878... 


1, 286, 687 


1877 . . . 


4,000 


1870... 


179,600 


1875 ... 




1874 ...1 


1873 ...I-- --- 


1872 . . . 




1871... 





Hhds. 
351 
87 
407 
141 
1,062 
979 
598 
310 



Pkgs. 
5,474 
3,096 
3,618 



Sacks. 

19,995 

3,421 

10 

97 

3.077 

1, 3ii2 

555 

1,353 



Bush. 

1,841,639 

351. 453 

37, 142 

135. 961 

365, 252 



Whisky. 



Whlto 
lead. 



Sundries. 



BbU. 
4,436 
4,317 
6,244 
5,721 
7,614 
10,434 
12,124 
8,792 



Pkgs. 

12, 718 
17,459 
14,785 



Pkgs. 
213,054 
153,683 
193,107 
206. 739 
270,090 
260,453 
313, 041 
303,655 



TotaL 



Tom. 
292, .«5 
26H.»-o 
2.7. 41 » 
199,6*) 

309.913 
3S.I31 
295, 7«J 
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APPENDIX No. 73. 



Xumher of aiTivaU of steamboats and barges at Saint Louis j from 1848 to 1878, inclusive. 



Years. 



1848. 

mi. 

1852. 

\m. 

iHj.'i. 
It06. 

1857. 
18.W. 

1^65. 
1H5«. 
1867. 
1868. 
I8fi9. 
Mi). 

im. 
im. 

1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1^6. 
1877. 
1878. 



Steam- 
boats. 



Barges. 



3. 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3. 
3, 
3. 
3, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2, 



468 
003 
1K7 
307 
449 
065 
415 
626 
767 
972 
478 
338 
789 
796 
574 
346 
316 
332 
201 
122 
150 
322 



Freight Begistored 
received. tomiAge. 



1,141 

1, 142 

947 

1,133 

1,240 

1,195 

1, 165 

1, 485 

1, 0-20 

051 

743 

683 

660 

1,201 



Tom. 



883.401 
863. 919 
810, 055 
732, 765 
663, 525 
688.755 
644, 485 
714, 700 



Ton». 

688, 213 

683, 140 

7.35, 140 

835, 397 

918, 791 

804, 462 

964, 794 

1, 181, 384 

1. 229, 826 

1, 227, 078 

1, 086, WO 

1, 055, 795 

1, 226, 443 

1, 166, 889 
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APPENDIX No. 75. 



PORK-PACKING IN THE WEST FOR TWENTi-NINE YEARS. 

Table nhomng the whole number of hogs packed in the West for the winter seasons of 1849-50 
to l-kJ9-76, inclusive, and for 1H76-77 and 1877-78, as reported by the Cincinnati Price 
Currentf and for the seasons of l!S70-71 to 1875-76, incUmvef according to the reports of 
the superintendent of the Cincinnati Merchants^ Exchange, » 



Team. 



Kogn. 



t Number. 
lK4!V-'50 I,6."i2,220 



lK>2-"53 



1, 332, mi 

1. 1H2. 84« 
2,201,110 



lx.V{-'54 2,534,770 



lft-4_-5ri 

iJ'.'iO-'S? 



2, 124. 404 
2, 4HD, 50-J 
1, 818, 468 



l^-.7-58 2,210,778 



l^,>8-'5e 

if«.'»9-'eo 
iisr,o--6l 
lH6I-'62 

l»^)2-'(53 
I863-'64 



2, 465. 552 
2, 350, 822 
2, 155, 702 
2, 893, «eO 
4, 060, 520 
3, 261. 105 



I 



Tears. 



1864-'e5 
1865-'6a 
1806-'67 
1867-'68 
18CH-'«9 
1^6D-'70 
1870-71 
1871-'72 
1873-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 



Hog:B. 



Number. 
2. 4'J2, 770 

1, 785, 955 
2, 490, 791 
2.781.084 

2, 499, 873 

3, 635, 312 

3, 023. 4«»4 
4, 782, 403 
5. 456, 004 
5. 383, 810 

5. 537. 124 

4. 850. 102 
5, 101. 308 

6, 505, 446 
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APPENDIX No. 76. 



PORK-PACKING IN THE SIX PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WEST/ 

Table ahoiring the numher of hogs packed in ihe 9ix principal cities of the West, together with 
the average gross weight and yield of lard of all kindsy and gross price, for three wiHkr 
seasons. • 



Cities. 



Cincinnati . . 

Chiraco 

Saint LoiiiH . 
Indinnanolia 
Milwaukee . . 
Louisville... 



Total. 



Cincinnati .. 

Cliicago 

Saiiut Jjimis . 
Indiannniilis 
MilwauKtH^ . 
Louisville. .. 

Total 



Number of bogs. 



1877-78. 



632. 302 

2,r»oi,2H:) 

5()», 540 
270. 150 
371, »82 
270, 414 



4, 564, 673 



Avemge gross weight. 



I 



187ft-'77. I 1875-76. i 1877-78. 1876-'77. 



523, 576 
1,618,084 
414. 74.7 
294, 198 
225, 598 
214,862 



3, 291, 065 



563, 359 
1, r>92, 065 
329, 895 
223, 147 
323, 184 
181, 972 



Pounds. ' 
284.06 
285.46 1 
270.02 ' 
244.29 I 
290.8 I 
27&61 



Pound?. 

274.71 
209.96 
2.">8. 02 
228. 12 
277.16 
27&4 



1875-*i6. 



Pou»d$. 

273. <W 
271. GT) 
26^47 
2tV* 
2:.1.2.i 
2:v'i. '£i 



3,213,622 1 281.18 26&38 1 2(^4o 



Average yield of lard, all kinds. ' Average cost per 100 poonds ^tom. 



1877-78. 



187^'77. 



Pound'i. 


Pounds. 


40.96 


38.2 


39.6 


35. 1 


38.2 


32. 55 


32. 05 


26.5 


39.81 


30. 25 


34.83 


32. 62 



38.91 



34 



1875-76. 


18n-78. 


1876-*n. 


1875-76. 


Pounds. 






37.8 


$4 19.83 


$5 90.18 


f7 27 53 


36.32 


4 12 


6 00 


7 21 


36.56 


3 96 


5 70 


7 17 


32.4 


3 94 


5 84 


735 


30.66 


3 90 


5 80 


7 10 


30.63 


4 35 


5 64 


7 00.? 


35.44 






7 2U.6 











* The figures for 1877-78 and 187r>-'77 are those of the Cmciunati Price Current; prior to this, of Uk^ 
suporiutendent of tbu Cincinnati Merchants* ExchangOb 
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APPENDIX No. 77. 



Tuhlv nhow'.ng the total numinr ofhwjH citt at CiHcinHaii each wintei* paiking^ieasoHf in forijf^ 

nix years. ' 

[Compiled b}' the Muiirrinteudont of thr Ciucinuati Merchantfl' Exchftnge.) 



Years. ' X umber. 

I 

r 

\<i'2-:a 85,000 

IKO-M 123,000 

IKH-'iTt I 182,000 

1K35-36 123,000 

ij^a^-'a? ' 103,000 

]h37-3H ' 1«2.000 

:X38-3B 90,000 

l«»-"40 1 05,000 

I>40-'41 1 160.000 

1M1-4J 220,000 

lH42-'4;j 230,000 

l^«-•44 240.000 

lM4-'45 106,000 

I^4o-46 205,000 

l84*-'47 , 250,000 

\>41-i» 475,000 

lKW-49 1 410,000 

lMft-'50 393,000 

1h5(^*51 , 334,000 

lKM-'52 : 352,000 

1k:>2-.W I 361,000 

IK*. .54 i 421,000 

)<A~'Xt 355,786 



Years . 



'V 



y umber. 



ie55-'56 . 

1856-57 . 

1857-'58 . 

la^K-'.'iO . 

1850-'60 

1860-^61 

1861-'62 . 

1862-'G3 . 

1863-'64 

1864-'65 

1865-'66 

1866-67 

1867-68 . 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

187ft-77 

1877-78 



405,398 
344, 512 
446.677 
382,886 
434,409 
433,799 
474,467 
608,467 
870,683 
350.000 
354.079 
462,610 
366,831 
365,665 
337,390 
481,568 
530,301 
626,805 
581,258 
560,164 
563,869 
523,576 
632,802 



APPENDIX No. 78. 



Tonnage buUf on the ll'vtiti'rn rirera daring each year from 185(1 to 1879, Inclusive, 



Years. 



Steam. \ BargoN. Total. 



Years. 



Steam. 



' Tons. ToTM. Ton*. 

1*V) I 17,493 

K.l 27,283 

l'«:>2 40,256 

\«\ ' 37.994 

1M.>4 i 37,995 

1H.W 23,439 

l>Ci« 37.410 

If.'»7 t 42.109 

KV* 1 33,749 

1H59 ' 17,713 

lh60 1 32,109 

\<H',\ I 29,960 

lJ^L> ! H,783 

IKkJ ! 27,470 

>\-A 5.'i,805 



TOHM. 

1865 

1866 

\MJ7 

186K 21.021 

1869 19,84;* 

1870 34,759 

1K71 .•'10.083 

1872 2.>.309 

1873 10,474 

1874 19.672 

187.% 13,315 

1870 19.02,". 

1877 21.6'W 

1H78 I 28.124 

1879 31, MO 



Barges. Total. 



Tom. 



31,757 ' 
14, 731 
22,096 I 
22, 996 • 
10.006 < 
20,009 
43. 974 

9,977 . 

4.611 
13, WJO 
40, MH 
30, 673 



Hf» I 



Tont. 
66,573 
70, 154 
36,802 
53,465 
34,574 
56,856 
73,060 
36,216 
48.574 
63,646 
23,203 
23.636 
34,6IB 
68.928 
62, 213 



IGic 
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APPENDIX No. 79. 



Tonnofje built on the Xorthern lakes daring each year ftvm 1850 to 1879, tJic/tMrtr«. 



Years. 



1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1866. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 



Strain. 



Tons. 



Sail. 



Barges. 



Tons. I Tons. 



11,313 

14,961 

7,193 

12,292 

15, 925 

21, 418 

24,487 

12.489 

8,972 

3,802 

8,644 

11,542 



22,470 
la, 338 
10,322 
13,839 
12,962 
40,839 
43,850 •. 
12,269 , 

2,469 I 

2.686 , 

1,505 

1,173 



20,694 
21,159 
19,739 
17,764 
15,723 
30,189 

'"6,*i62' 

2,507 

552 

130 

579 



Total. 



Tons. 
7,297 

i,m 

11,237 
31, 0(4 
44,IK5 
45,423 
63.921 
51,490 
3l,}<^1> 
6,132 
11.9K7 
23.4<« 
53,S57 

49, 149 
36,330 
33,204 
37.612 

49.4o8 
37.237 
43,897 
44,611 
92,447 
68.337 
29,921 
13.»4)< 
7,04« 
10,279 



APPENDIX No. 80. 



Xet receipts of cotton at seaportHy from 18G6 to 1879, inclusive, as utatt^lhy Mr, Henrg d. 
Hester, secretary of the National Cotton Exchange of New Orleans, 



Teara. 



1865-'66 
1866-'e7 
1867-'68 
1868-'09 
1869-70 
1870-'71 
1871-'72 
1872-73 
1878-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 



Galven- 
tou. 



Bales. 
174,985 
185, 919 
114,666 
147, 817 
246,284 
314,484 
197,956 
343,450 
389, 04.) 
368, 24.*^ 
483,453 



New Or- 
leans. 



Bales. 

711, 629 

702, 131 

579, 231 

794, 205 

1, 142, 097 

1, 446. 490 

957, 538 

1, 240, .384 

1, 221, 698 

993,482 

1, 424, 003 



MobUc. 



I Apalachi- 
I cola. 



Bales. 
429,102 
230,516 I 
366,793 I 
230, 72^ ! 
305, 956 < 
404. 673 
288,012 
382,457 
299, .•)78 
320. 822 
374, 672 



Bales. 

149, 139 
58,349 
34,639 
13,392 
23,194 
16,688 
}H,.359 
14,'U68 
14, 1>^ 
37. 4tri « 
39,100 



Savannah. 



Bales. 
263, 373 
255,965 
495, 005 
357, 253 
485,374 
725,528 
450, 539 
604, 039 
625,857 
576.684 
408,622 



(/harles- 


Wilmioj; 


ton. 


ton. 


Bales. 


Bales. 


112,273 


64.569 


162, 247 


38,522 


240,225 


38.587 


198,943 


35,912 


246,503 




350,692 


77,223 


271, 241 


52.528 


374, 476 


61. 576 


4:^8, 194 


67.893 


439,650 


101, 161 


416, 255 


106,026 



Norfolk. 



BaUs. 

37.521 
123. K7 
187.4^ 
16a. 418 
203.9(51 
339.175 
276. 0« 
43:i.5tO 
505. h76 
419.664 
49K.2U 



454.137 1.391,. 119 , 419,071 
564, 309 I 1, 187, 303 , 362. 010 



; i»97,449 
* 690, 177 



42.'i, 648 
500, 420 



123.422 
109, 325 



425.714 
443.*''* 
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APPENDIX No. 81. 



n 



t orerlund movement of cotton^ from 1866 to 1879 inclusirej an utated by Mr. Henry G, 
Hester, secretary of the Xational Cotton Exchange of New Orleans. 



l««-'67 
l*67-'68 

1.170-71 
l»'71-72 
1^2-73 
1^73-74 
lJ<74-75 
1*75-76 
lW«-77 
1*77-78 
1*7|!U79 , 



Years. 



Balea. 



211.885 
186, 712 
374,800 
321. 891 
322,386 
580,813 
341.080 
378, 813 
480,534 
444,220 
005.822 



036. 578 
832,157 



APPENDIX No. 82. 



StttftMcnt showing the number of husheh of wheat {including wheat'Jtour) exported from the 

United States from 1830 to 1879 inciusive, 

[BarrelH of flour reduced to bushels at tlie rate of 44 bushels to the barn*!.] 



Countries to which exported. 



Y»-ar ondwl 
•I line 30— 



I 



Gr<«at Brit- 
ain and Ire- 
laud. 



Btuiheh. 

NnJ 1,409,850 

-'^0 ' 3,410,107 

KiO ' 1,080,922 

l«6a ' 3,765,017 

\m 35,441,087 

!'«•-• 32,983,012 

im 35,400.971 

l*** , 22,487,892 

iJ^eS I 7.623,579 

!*«« 2,582,806 

l*** 5,208,960 

1*W 14.549,623 

l**) 15,188,419 

im ; 33,137.888 

'.<l ' 28,012.329 

'.-^Ti I 20,495,859 

l^'-l I 34,183,980 

1^74 1 59,501,210 

l'*75 ! 47,597,962 

1"7« 48,264,084 

1"77 , 35,334,560 

1'<7K I 61,934,387 

1*79 60,252,794 
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HritiHh Pos- 
sessions in 
North Am- 
erica. 



I 



Bushels. 
686, 452 
3, 012, 206 
1, 375, 253 
4. 800, 810 
7, 106, 203 
7. 812, 330 

10, 024, 143 
8. 013. 480 
7, 083, 771 
5, 633, 490 
2, 199. 871 
4, 808, 326 
5, 645. 332 
8, 654, 303 

12,340,967 
6,096,938 
8.266,297 

10. 708, 170 
7,662,713 
7. 052, 721 
7, 026, 028 
7.584.096 
7, 476, 173 



West Indies 

and Central Brazil. 

America. 



Bushels. 
1, 308, 901 
2, 052, 884 
1, 557, 419 
2, 209, 640 
2, 142, 278 
2, 425, 628 

2, 828, 429 
3.192,037 
3, 113, 459 
2, 416, 745 
1, 588, 872 
2, 390, 401 
2, 931, 741 
3,435.344 
3, 754, 029 

3. 773, 858 
3, 481. 376 
4, 158, 151 
4, 314, 886 
4, 428, 545 
3, 618, 472 
3, 190, 036 
4, 131, 834 



Bushels. 

885,312 
890,991 
1,316.088 
2, 259, 558 
1. 640, 754 
1, 679, 859 
1,839,690 
1,835,883 
1, 650, 780 
1,332,648 
751, 285 
1, 114, 402 
1, 738, 814 

1, 692, 076 

2, 050, 528 

1, 710, 072 
1, 840. 716 
2, 306, 205 

2, 600, 255 
2, 412, 810 
2, 160, 043 
2, 825. 117 
3, 228, 106 



Total. 



Fnmco. 


All other 




countries. 




Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushsls. 


254,690 


933, 5:a 


5. 568, 742 


335, 715 


557, 711 


10, 250, 614 




613, 495 


6,843,177 
15,007,335 


28,589 


2, 744, 721 


1, 789, 196 


2, 574, 451 


50,604,050 


10, 180. 160 


4, 177, 731 


59, 258, 720 


500,060 


4, 422, 368 


55,915,661 


363. 114 


3, 707, 367 


39, 689, 773 


42,340 


2, 143, 662 


21, 657, 501 


360 


3, 437. 779 


15, 402, 828 


41.436 


2,906,464 


11,006,888 


314, 799 


2,107,251 


25, 284, 802 


37.554 


2,969,404 


28,501,264 


1. 166, 856 


4,081,746 


52, 160, 113 


760, 107 


3, 820, 230 


50. 747, 100 


1, 430, 700 


4, 221, 061 


37,738.487 


140 


2, 961, 163 


50,733.672 


2,256,036 


10, 443, 579 


80,463,351 


131,500 


8, 519, 838 


70, 026, 253 


521, 126 


9, 202, 740 


72, 782, 026 


875,272 


6, 347, 810 


55.372,103 


4, 330, 090 


10, 205, 233 


00, 167, 050 


42,269,396 


21. 320, 266 


147, 687, 640 



APPENDIX No. 83. 



SUtfement slioiviiiy the numher of bunheh of ludiau com (invlndlHg ludian-corn men!) */' 

ported from the United States from 1850 to 1879 inelusire, 

[Barrels of meal reduced to bushels at the rate of 4 bushels to the barrel. | 



Year eudcd 
Juue30— 



ain aud Ire 
Umd. 



IKSO 
1880 
IWl 
1963 
1863 
1864 
1M5 
1806 
1M7 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 



Conutries to which exported. 



Xorth Am- 
erica. 



Suihelt. 

5,089,886 

1. 04J>, 129 

8,138,866 

14, 480. 403 

10, 793, 027 

2,263,125 

765,205 

9, 910, 880 

12, 205. 784 

8, 712, 236 

4. 274, 807 

66,352 

5, 910, 325 

25. 786, 350 

29, 338. 499 

26,306,851 

28,403,431 

42,453,356 

55,504,403 

65, 944, 203 

64, 525, 543 



Sutheli. 

524, 440 
1, 247, 701 
2, 178, 570 
3. 648, 163 
4, 719. 680 
1,500,563 
1, 669, 338 
3, 182. 340 
2, 726, 142 
2,664,799 
2, 673, 016 

888,626 
3, 247, 881 
7. 913, 582 
8, 411, 435 
6,082,250 
3, 809, 276 
4, 652, 690 
10. 126. 161 
8, 561. 656 
8. 144, 735 



\rest Indies 
and Central Germany. 
Amecioa. 



I 



JfttMhelt. 

86.5. 371 

795, 557 

875.690 

1, 01.5. 994 

960.037 

946,967 

886, 128 

1, 034, 877 

827.046 

874.287 

891,887 

867,775 

1, 090, 209 

944,606 

1,489.505 

1,666.977 

1,092,340 

1,580.303 

1, 216, 794 

1, 301, 496 

1, 619, 264 



1.895 

21,789 

28,730 

43,784 

4.5, 761 

4.729 

12. 318 

39,761 

22,720 

44,204 

120, 451 

42, 570 

113. 728 

737, 014 

363. 110 

825,764 

957,322 

741, 216 

2. 137, 992 

1,972,855 

3, 894, 671 



France. 

Jiuthelt. 

20 
13.731 i 
277, 748 , 
73 
30 I 



3.'>. 
6i 

77, 

161, 

134, 

452, 

346. 

246, 

1.363. 

2,872, 

2,504, 



All other 
countries. 



426 
889 
237 
771 
520 
037 
951 
456 
629 
281 
784 
346 



Busheii. 
251,268 
238.795 
255,894 
453,007 
632,681 
440,708 
277,413 
297,893 
245.255 
172, .570 
271, 615 
274.027 
233,639 
183,838 
416,888 
651.541 
416, 211 
1,236,338 
2,304.980 
6, 449, 116 
7, 1S6, 333 



Tota!. 



BvikeU 

7,«a2.j««»» 

4,24«.ii9] 

11,491.4W 

10.919. lr$ 

17.1.51,2fr 

5, 146. 12:' 

3. 610. 4V-J 

14.465.751 

16,026,91: 

12,493,.'^ 

8.286.66:> 

2,140,4*C 

10.673.5i; 

85. 727. 9V> 

40. 1.54. 374 

3S.085.KV4 

30.OS5.UW 

50. 910. 532 

72.652.611 

87, 192.1 IM 

87,8*4 *.»■: 



I 
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APPENDIX No. 84. 



TonHoge of the prinvipttl ami other articlen shipped eant from Chicago durhtff the tfetir lb7.S 
on the Lake Shore and Michiqan SonthcrUy the Michigan Central, the Vitttibnrgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago, the Pittiihvrgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louut, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Jtailroads. 

[Coraptitod from data in Chicaj;o Boani of Tnulv Report, 187i<.l 



AtiicIeR. 



Quantities. 



Flour ImiTelH. 

Wheat btiitliels. 

(«ts do... 

(Ms do... 

Rye .do... 

mrXty do... 

Tattle , nunilN^r. 

Shrep do... 

Hoga, live do... 

Hotfii, dressed do... 

Pone...... baninlH. 

Porlc ]K>iiudN . 

Lard do I 

Seeds, flax, &c do 1 

Seeds, other do... 

Wool do. . . 



Beef pat" kttgt's . 

<*aiiDed meats do... 

Provinious and poultry tons. 

tallow do... 

Grease do... 

rhecse {lounds. 

Iktwm-com tons . 

Iii«n8 bnshels. 

Hops pou nd s . 

Focatoes bushtds . 

Hay tons. 

iiigh- wines barrels. 

Liquors do... 

Horses and mules number. 

Malt bushels. 

Millstofis tons. 

Salt ban^Os. 

Oil-cake tons. 

I^ead do... 

Stone and marble do. . . 

Pig-iron do... 

Iron, miscellaneous do... 

Silver and other ore do. . . 

Furs l>ounds. 

(*ottoii bales. 

Tobacco l>ound s . 

Tea do... 

Coffee do... 

*iagar ]>uokages. 

Simp .do... 

<'om and oat meal barrels. 

Hiscellaucous tons. 

Total 



2, 371, 623 

10,018,880 

13, 504, 458 

10, leO, 886 

380,470 

1,006,827 

644,386 

137,991 

1,264,841 

24,568 

193,236 

660, 459, 168 

201, 376, 033 

19, 979, 164 

28, 364, 241 

42, 053, 907 

45, 516, 980 

42, 241, 397 




200 
58.712 
478, 845 



28, 726, 836 



2,688 

1, 599, 801 

225,290 



6,208 

93.520 

5, 875 

201,506 



27,807 



726, 166 

00,589 

8, 8:)0, 120 

B, 070, 739 

1, 084, 684 

16,629 

2, 570 

53,022 



Tons. 



237. 162. 3 

300. 566. 4 
378, 124. 8 
162, 710. 1 

10. 693. 1 

45. 763. » 

402,74L2 

6, 890. r* 

142,238.3 

2, 763. 9 

80,917.7 

334. 729. 5 

100, 688. r> 

14,282.1 

21, 026. 9 

22, 758. 4 

21, 120. 6 

2, 119. 

09, 676. 5 

1, 723. 

1,590.0 

25.0 

2,935.0 

17, 956. 

18,296.0 

8, 107. 

6, 515. U 

14. 863. 4 

4, 301. 

80.6 

79a 9 

6,758.9 

2, 074. 

1.164.0 

17, 535. (» 

3,231.2 

3,526.3 

46, 746. 

4, 171. 

9, 751. 

8, 495. 

2, 327. 

2, 125. U 

21. 297. 
7.886.0 

363. U 

20. 473. 1 
4, 415. 
4, 535. 3 

542.3 

1,062.9 

385. r> 

5, 302. 2 

314. 989. <i 



2, 883, :W1. 
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APPENDIX No. 85. 



Arcrage monthhi frvight-charffeft jwr bmkel on wheat from Chicago to New York hif wcirr 
(Utkettj Erie Canalf and Htidnon River)^ bg lake and rail (lake to Buffalo and thence fty 
rail to Xew I'orA"), and hg all rail, from 1873 to 1878, inclmire. 



1873. 



1874. 



1875. 



Months 



All I Lake 
water, and rail. 



18. 5 



Cents 
January , 

Fcbninry ■ 

March. .* 

April 

May 

June 16.7 

July ; 16.6 

August 16.7 

September 26.3 

<^tober 20.5 

November 20.1 

December 



AUraa.' 



Cents. 



26. 2 
21.8 
21.5 
35.2 
29.6 
27.5 
26.4 



AU 
water. 



Lake 
and rail. 



■*"»"•! wtter.'JlJSLAIl"i^ 



Cents. 


CenU. 


CenU. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


CenU. 


Cenf. 


39 






36 

33.3 

33 

28.5 

36.4 


1 




M 


39 







•••••• 




24 


39 










34 


36.6 










U 


31 


16.3 


20 


11.3 , 


14.3 


34 


27 


16.1 


17.5 


37 


10.1 1 


12.7 


24 


27 


13.5 


16.2 


27 


10.2 > 


11.8 


24 


27 


12.2 


16 


27 


10.9 


12 1 


34 


31.2 


13.1 


16.1 


27 


9.7 1 


12.2 


24 


33 


13.6 


16.2 


27 


11.6 ' 


14.4 


21. 


33 


14.3 


16.1 


27 


16.2 1 


2a4 


24 


35.4 







25 


1 

1 


1&9 


27 











1876. 



1877. 



1878. 



MontliH. 



January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aujnist ... 
September 
October ... 
November. 
December . 



All 
water. 



, Lake 
audrail. 



AlliaiL 



CenU. Cents. 



10.2 

ao 

8 

8 

9 

12.2 
11.6 



12.2 
10.2 
lU 
9.8 
10.5 
13 
14.1 
15 



CenU. 
27 
27 

24.6 
21.2 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14.4 



All 
water. 



I Lake ' 
.audrail. 



I 



CenU. CenU. 



5.8 
5 

5.5 

7.2 

7.7 

10.9 

10.2 



14.4 

14 

13.6 

14.1 

15. 5 

17.9 

18.2 

18.7 



AUraa 



CenU. • 
21 
21 
21 

18.2 
18 
18 
18 
18 

20.6 
22.4 
24 
24 



AU 
water. 



; Lake 
audrail. 







Cents. 


CenU. 




* i 



9.3 
8.9 
7.7 
6w8 
9.6 

13.5 

13 

12.4 



11.8 

10.5 

9.3 

8.4 

9.4 

13L4 

14.4 

14 



AllraiL 



CenU. 
24 
24 
30.1 
l.'i 
13. ( 
12 
12 
IS 5 
Id 
18 
IR'^ 
31 
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APPENDIX No. 88. 



NUMBER OF FREIGHT CARS EMPLOYED ON THE RAILROADS OF THE 
DIFFERENT STATES AND SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, AS PRESENTED 
BY H. V. POOR, ESQ., OF NEW YORK, IN HIS MANUAL OF THE RAIL- 
ROADS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1879. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



States. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont .... 

Maaisachaaetts.. 



Number of 
freight cars. 



Stat«s. 



Nnmbor of 
freight c-^Ltii. 



3,404 

2,988 

2.995 

16, 476 



Bhode Island 
Connecticut . 



Total 



350 
4,3*25 



30.538 



New York — 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware — 



MIDDLE STATES. 



39,462 

27. 385 

119, 138 

103 



Maryland and District of Columbia. 
We-jt Virginia (N.) 



Total 



19,031 

38 



205.144 



West Virjrinia (S.) 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

NSrth Carolina 

Tenne«j.see , 

South Carolinn . . . . , 
Georgia 



SOUTHERN STATES. 



2, IJSO 
2. 962 
5.502 

1, 235 

2, 334 
1.344 
4.903 



Florida .... 
Alabama... 
Mi.^sissippi 
Louisiana.. 



Total 



487 

2 813 

194 

2.483 



36.4«7 



Ohio 

Mu'hisran 

Iniliaua 

DliuoiH 

Wisconsin 

Miun«'si>tu 

Dakota Territory 
Iowa 



WESTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN' STATES. 



California 

Nev;wia 

Vtixh Territory 
Oregon 



39, 185 

12. 699 

16. 992 

38. 447 

7,808 

3,964 

333 

3,351 



Nebraska . 
Missouri.. 
Kansas ... 
Colorado. . 
Arkansas 
Texas .... 



Total 



PACIFIC STATES. 



4.928 Washington Territorv. 
506 ; 
753 Total 

2.51 ■ 



im 

11.471 

4.6U 

1.U9 

607 

4. 



146 785 



2» 



6,87S 



tinion Pacific Railroad. 



PACIFIC RAILROADS. 



3.201 Central Pacific Railroad 
Total 



4.2C 



7.40 



RECAPITULATION. 



Number of P«r 
freight cars, cent 



New Ensjland States 

MitMle States 

Sou tiieru Stat »'S 

Wosi»»m and Southwestern States. 
Pacific States 



30.538 
205. 144 

26.407 

14«,785 

6.976 



Paciti* railroads 
Unit. -a States... 



415.550 
7.463 



< 

48 

I 

33 



4S3.013' W 
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f. 
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r 



No2 



No3 





tH. i 



Nb.S 




EfllE RAILWAY 

its branches and 

THROUGH FREIGHT UNE 

CONNECTIONS. 
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